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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

OF  THE   BLIND. 


TWENTY- FIFTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  HELD  AT 
OVERLEA,  MARYLAND,  JUNE  21-25,  1920 


FIRST  SESSION 

Monday  Evening,  June  21,   1920. 


The  Twent3'-fifth  Biennial  ConvenUon  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  was  called  to  order  of  Superintendent 
J.  F.  Bledsoe  in  Newcomer  Hall,  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind. 

A  clergyman  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  made 
the  invocation. 

In  the  absence  of  President  W.  K.  Argo, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of 
the  condition  of  his  health,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent Edward  M.  VanCleve  was  called  to  the 
chair  and  continued  to  preside  over  the  con- 
vention during  the  session. 


Superintendent  John  F.  Bledsoe  cordially 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  de- 
clared the  twenty-fifth  biennial  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  open. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  of  welcome 
by  Mr.  Blanchard  Randall,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  also  read  the  address  of 
Mr.  Waldo  Newcomer,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Maryland  School. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

BLANCHARD  RANDALL, 

Of   the   Maryland    School  for  the   Blind. 


Ladies  and  Centlcincii  : 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  open  the  program 
for  the  twenty-fifth  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

At  this  first  session  it  was  the  purpose  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  directors  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  that  our  president,  Mr. 
Waldo  Newcomer,  should  address  you.  He  is 
unavoidably  absent,  but  in  his  name  and  in  the 
name  of  our  directors,  I  bid  you  welcome  in 
this,  the  third  group  of  buildings  which  has 
been  dedicated  to  this  noble  purpose.  It  is  also 
my  pleasure  to  say  what  Mr.  Newcomer  would 
not  say,  and  that  is  a  few  words  regarding  the 
history  of  the  connection  of  his  family  with 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  onr  state.  The  father 
of  our  president,  the  late  B.  F.  Newcomer,  who 
was  in  his  time  president  of  this  institution, 
had  become  interested  in  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  by  the  fact  that  a  sister  and  a  brother 
were  handicapped  in  this  way.  These  two 
young  people  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  some- 
where in  the  40s,  for  prior  to  1852  no  special 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  blind  in  this 
state,  but  about  this  time  Mr.  David  Loughery, 
himself  a  blind  man  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Pennsylvania    institution,    came    to    Baltimore 


and  suggested  the  idea  of  a  school  for  the 
blind.  He  probably  had  been  invited  here  by 
this  same  Benjamin  F.  Newcomer,  referred  to. 
At  any  rate,  from  that  time  Mr.  Newcomer 
became  intensely  interested  in  the  general 
question  of  providing  in  a  substantial  way  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  co-operated 
heartily  in  working  out  Mr.  Longhery's  plans. 
A  charter  was  granted  to  them  and  others 
associated  with  them  in  1853  and  a  school  was 
established  on  a  piece  of  property  on  West 
Saratoga  Street,  which  was  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $26,500.  Our  first  pupil  was  received 
in  1854,  so  that  this  institution  claims  to  be 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  in  existence. 
From  West  Saratoga  Street  the  main  school 
was  moved  in  1868  to  a  fine  site  and  building 
on  North  Avenue  near  Calvert  Street,  where 
for  half  a  century  it  was  the  centre  of  work  of 
this  sort  in  our  community,  presided  over  for 
forty  years  by  that  wonderful  man,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Morrison,  whom  a  few  of  jou  may  remember 
and  with  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
associated. 

Thus,  you  will  appreciate  that  the  name 
Newcomer  has  been  closely  associated  with 
this  work  among  the  blind  for  over  seventy 
years.      The    generations    of    this    name    have 
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proved  "our  good  angels"  and  may  they  con- 
tinue long  so  to  be. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  read  you  what  our 
President  Newcomer  had  prepared : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion : 

It  IS  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  personally  extend  to 
you  a  welcome  to  Baltimore  and  to  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  for  the  holding  of 
your  twenty-fifth  biannual  convention.  I  had 
intended  to  talk  extemporaneously,  but  under 
the  circumstances  am  taking  the  liberty  of  dic- 
tating my  remarks. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  not  by  profes- 
sion an  instructor  of  the  Wind,  but  a  banker, 
and  as  a  banker  I  know  something  of  the  value 
of  national  conventions.    The  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  holds  a  convention  every  year 
in  one  part  of  the  country  or  another  and  for 
years  past  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  attend 
these  conventions  in  person  whenever  possible, 
and  if  impossible,  to  see  that  our  bank  was 
represented  by  a  responsible  officer.    I  am  fre- 
quently asked  whether  we  receive  any  business 
to  justify  the  cost  of  attendance.    My  invari- 
able reply  is  that  I  do  not  think  we  get  any 
business  from  it,  but  that  the  expenditure  is 
fully  justified.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  great 
importance    and    has    a    broadening    influence 
upon  the  one  who  attends  to  hear  discussions 
of  problems  of  nationwide  import  by  experts 
in  the  various  lines.    In  the  second  place,  valu- 
able acquaintances  and  friendships  are  formed 
and  when  it  becomes  necessary  later  to  secure 
some     injformation     from     another     city,     one 
writes  a  very  different  letter  and  receives  a 
very  different  answer  if  he  can  write  "Dear 
Mr.    Smith"    or    "Dear    John"    "recalling   our 
meeting  at  such  and  such  a  place"  than  if  he 
has  to  look  up  the  address  in  a  directory  and 
write  "Dear  Sir"  and  tell  who  he  is.     In  the 
third   place,   there    is   the   great   value   of   the 
interchange  of  ideas  with  people  approaching 
problems    from    different    surroundings.     You 
know,  of  course,  that  all  the  commercial  and 
financial  transactions  of  the  world  are  matters 
of  barter  and  exchange,  and  the  most  valuable 
exchange  is  that  of  ideas.    If  I  have  a  quantity 
of  wheat  and  you  have  a  quantity  of  corn  and 
either  by  the  sale  of  my  wheat  and  the  pur- 
chase of  your  corn  with  the  proceeds,  or  by 
direct  barter  of  a  portion  of  one  for  a  portion 
of  the  other,  an  exchange  of  these  commodities 
is  effected,  the  net  result  is  that   I  have  less 
wheat  and  more  corn  than  I  had,  and  you  have 
more  wheat  and  less  corn,  and  whilst  this  may 
be  to  our  mutual  advantage,  we  have  each  suf- 
fered a  corresponding  loss,  but  if  we  each  have 
two  ideas  and  exchange  them,  at  the  conclu- 
sion  of   the    transaction,    we    each   have    four 
ideas  and  we  are  both  wealthier  and  no  one 
has  any  compensating  deprivation,  hence  I  say 
that  this  exchange  is  of  peculiar  value. 


I  understand  that  this  is  your  first  meeting 
in  Baltimore  since  1888.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  you  realize  what  that  means?  I  do  not 
doubt  that  any  of  you  can  subtract  1888  from 
1920  and  say  it  means  32  years,  but  do  you 
appreciate  that  in  the  lifetime  of  man  this  is 
almost  the  traditional  generation?  I  shall  not  go 
into  statistics,  but  let  me  mention  that  in  that 
time  Baltimore  has  vastly  extended  its  area, 
practically  doubled  its  population,  introduced 
rapid  transit,  bringing  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
even  the  suburbs,  into  close  connection  with  the 
business  centre.  We  have  gone  through  the 
disastrous  Baltimore  fire,  rebuilt  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  city,  in- 
stalled an  improved  water  supply  and  thor- 
oughly modern  paving  and  sewerage  systems, 
these  latter  improvements  almost  completely 
doing  away  with  the  old  cobblestones,  crossing 
stones  and  running  gutters  and  brick  pave- 
ments, all  of  which  were  most  picturesque  but 
objectionable  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
fort and  health. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  has  kept 
up   with   this   progress  in   all    respects   except 
one.     It    has   abandoned   the   old   location   on 
North  Avenue,  which  was  once  considered  so 
far   out   in   the   country   that   my   own    father 
hesitated  to  accept  the  deeds  because  he  hated 
to  send  the  poor  blind  children  so  far  out  in 
the  country.     We  are  now,  as  you  see,  estab- 
lished  on   a    farm   of  nearly   100   acres,  have 
dropped  the  old  institution  idea  and  are  on  the 
cottage  plan,  giving  our  pupils  instructions  in 
farming  and  the  girls  in  housekeeping  duties, 
and  many  other  things  which  were  impractica- 
ble  in   the   old  place  or  unknown  in   the  old 
days.     The  one  point  in  which   we  have  not 
followed  the  progress  of  the  city  is  in  the  in- 
crease   of    our    population.      The    number    of 
pupils  has  not  increased  commensurately  with 
the  population  of  the  city,  and  for  this  thank 
God.     We  believe  that  practically  all  the  blind 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  school  are  now 
within  its  walls,  and  if  this  is  too  broad  a  state- 
ment, we  can  at  least  say  that  the  percentage 
of  those  entitled  to  treatment  who  are  receiv- 
ing it  has  been  vastly  increased.     Since  this  is 
true  without  a  commensurate  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  pupils  it  follows  that  the  afflic- 
tion of  blindness  is  not  growing  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  city,  and  it  is  for  this 
that  we  say,  thank  God,  but  in  thanking  God 
let     us     not    overlook    those     human     agen- 
cies through  whom  God  works.     The  superin- 
tendent of  this  school  is  entitled  to  no  small 
degree  of  honor  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
stirring    up    the    interest    in    this    connection 
throughout    the    state,    in    co-operating    in    all 
movements    toward    a    decrease    of    blindness 
and  in  his  general  constructive  work.    The  doc- 
tors   of    our   city,    the   nurses   and   our   home 
teachers    have  all  done   heroic   work  and  are 
entitled   to  the  highest  praise.     Closer  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  care  of  infants,  re- 
sulting in  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  opthalmia  neonatorum,  in  the  preven- 
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tion  of  preventable  blindness  and  in  the  cure  of 
curable  cases.  This  is  constructive  work  of  the 
highest  order. 

I  have  talked  tonight  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more and  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  not  because  of  any  desire  to  boast  of 
our  city  or  its  institutions,  but  merely  because 
]  happen  to  be  familiar  only  wfith  the  local 
conditions.  I  60  not  doubt,  and  I  sincerely 
hope,  that  you  gentlemen  are  bringing  similar 
messages  of  progress  and  achievement  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

With  these  few  remarks  I  throw  open  to 
you  the  doors  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind.  May  your  deliberations  and  business 
sessions  be  fruitful  of  much  good,  and  may 
you  all  return  to  your  homes  well  satisfied 
and  pleased.  We  have  no  patents  or  secret 
methods  in  our  workings ;  any  ideas  we  have 
been  able  to  work  out  are  at  your  disposal  and 
we  merely  ask  you  to  freely  criticise  and  sug- 
gest. We  know  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment and  you  can  help  us  and  point  out  the 
way  that  we  can  take.  We  tender  you  our 
assistance,  we  ask  yours. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  presiding  officer,  re- 
plied as  follows : 

Mr.  Randall,  both  for  your  own  courteous 
words  of  welcome  and  the  same  sort  of  mes- 
sage which  has  come  in  the  letter  you  have 
read  from  President  Newcomer  we  thank  you 
most  heartily.  You  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  school  and  especially  of  the  lifelong  in- 
terest of  the  man  whose  name  is  carved  on  the 
face  of  this  building  in  memory  of  his  family's 
abiding  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  in 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Bledsoe,  as  always,  you  are  cordiality 
itself,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  delegates  here 
I  thank  you  most  sincerely. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

President  Argo  cannot  be  here.  He  has  sent 
us  a  message  which  he  has  bidden  me  read  to 
you. 

To  the  Members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

My  Dear  Co-workers  and  Friends  : 

When  you  elected  me  your  president  two 
years  ago  you  will  remember  I  accepted  under 
protest,  a  protest  that  had  so  substantial  a 
reason  that  I  am  sure  you  could  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  it.  You  could  not  help  but  know 
how  greatly  I  appreciated  the  honor  of  the 
office,  an  honor  which  your  meeting  had  in- 
clined me  to  hold  in  even  higher  esteem  than 
ever  before.  However,  the  condition  of  my 
health  at  the  time  warned  me  that  I  probably 
could  not  meet  your  expectations  as  president, 


and  [  did  not  wish  to  accept  a  position,  which 
the  probabilities  were  I  could  not  fill  satisfac- 
torily. You  went  your  own  way,  however,  and 
put  me  in  the  place,  frankly  telling  me  to  flu 
as  little  as  I  chose. 

During  the  two  years'  interim  every  person 
connected  with  the  administration  of  affairs, 
ofificially  or  otherwise,  has  'oeen  just  as  fine  as 
I  could  ask.  Such  consideration  has  been 
shown  me  or:  every  hand  that  1  am  today  too 
grateful  for  expression.  If  I  tliought  well  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  then,  I  am 
thinking  better  of  them  now.  If  1  held  the 
work  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  high 
esteem  before,  I  am  today  placing  a  still 
higher  value  upon  it.  I  have  enjoyed  being 
your  president,  because  I  have  taken  you  liter 
ally  and  because  you  have  given  me  reason  to 
believe  that  I  had  a  right  to  take  you  literally. 
Every  letter  addressed  to  me  during  the  two 
years  as  president  of  the  association  has  been 
a  reminder  to  me  of  the  honor  so  kindly  placed 
upon  me  by  you  and  1  have  not  even  thought 
of  criticism,  which  my  failure  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  ofllrce  might  entail.  The  fact  is,  I 
confess  to  the  feeling  that  there  has  been  no 
criticism  and  that  makes  me  an  extremely 
comfortable  figurehead.  I  must  thank  you 
over  and  over  again  for  your  great-hearted- 
ness,  for  your  forbearance  and  for  your  es- 
teem, which  I  feel,  deservedly  or  undeservedly, 
is  mine. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  at  an  address,  the 
doctor  having  insisted  from  the  time  of  my  last 
illness  in  the  fall  that  I  should  not  add  one 
iota  of  mental  labor  to  that  which  would  be 
mine  in  the  course  of  my  regular  work.  Your 
vice-president  has  doubtless,  with  his  wisdom 
and  foresight,  provided  something  for  you  to 
think  about,  and  if  he  has  not,  you  have  ques- 
tions already  before  you  to  take  up  your  time 
more  profitably  than  by  reading  any  paper  I 
might  write. 

Colorado  has  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession in  furthering  the  interests  of  our  blind 
citizens.  We  have  a  pension  law  about  as 
good  as  any,  whatever  criticism  may  be  made 
of  pension  laws  in  general ;  we  have  a  com- 
pulsory education  law  entirely  adequate ;  we 
have  an  appropriation  of  $3(30  for  a  reader 
for  any  blind  pupil  desiring  to  take  a  course 
of  instruction  in  any  of  the  state  institutions 
for  higher  learning.  The  amount  of  this  last 
can  be  readily  increased  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  legislature,  if  it  seems  best. 

We  have  much  to  loarn,  of  course,  in  han- 
dling the  problem  of  the  blind,  but  we  are 
hoping  for  considcraable  light  from  the  work 
of  the  federal  government.  With  the  increase 
in  cur  printing  fund  and  the  waking  up  of  the 
public  generally  to  the  interest?  of  blind  peo- 
ple, we  hav«?  a  right  to  expect  great  advances 
in  the  near  future.  Jf  there  w.ts  ever  a  time 
when  a  convention  was  worth  wfiile  it  soomR 
to  me  that  time  is  now  and  I  trust  you  may 
get  much  from  your  meeting  at  Overlea. 
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With  a  livel}-  sense  of  gratitude  to  you  for 
your  personal  goodness  to  me  in  the  past,  and 
with  a  heart  full  of  affection  and  good  wishes 
for  all  of  you  in  your  meeting  and  in  your 
work,  I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  K.  Argo, 
President  American  Association 
Instructors  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Van   Cleve   continued  as   follows : 

Last  Saturday  I  received  by  special  delivery 
the  letter  which  has  just  been  read ;  on  Sun- 
day another  letter,  also  by  special  delivery, 
from  Chairman  Bledsoe.  The  latter  called  for 
a  presiding  officer's  address.  For  such  an  occa- 
sion only  a  most  thoughtful  and  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  is  appropriate,  such  as  in  the  years 
past,  to  recall  only  the  half  decade.  Presidents 
McAloney,  Burritt  and  Allen  have  presented. 
With  no  mandate  of  the  Association  to  attempt 
preparation  of  such  an  address  the  vice-presi- 
dent must  content  himself  with  the  briefest 
conspectus  of  the  two  years  which  have  passed 
and  a  bit  of  hopeful  prophecy. 

Retrospect. 

The  war  was  on  when  we  last  met  and, 
though  the  turning  point  was  then  almost  at 
hand,  we  knew  only  that  darkness  and  almost 
despair  were  hovering  over  our  Allies"  armies 
in  France.  We  were  all  in  the  exalted  mood 
of  patriotic  purpose — the  fine  atmosphere  of 
such  spirit  mingled  with  the  bracing  mountain 
air  of  Colorado  and  made  the  convention  one 
always  to  be  remembered.  (We  do  not  forget 
the  fine  hospitality  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Argo.) 

At  the  Colorado  Springs  convention  a  for- 
ward looking  act  was  the  appointment  of  the 
Efficiency  Committee,  whose  report  we  are  to 
hear  at  Overlea.  We  definitely  decided  to  take 
stock  and  see  if,  perhaps,  we  are  all  we  thought 
and  if,  perhaps,  we  may  not  find  ways  to  im- 
prove our  work. 

The  war  over,  we,  like  all  others,  have  been 
obliged  to  readjust.  Physically  the  biennium 
has  been  for  many  of  us  a  difficult  one  with 
the  value  of  the  dollar  growing  less  and  less, 
and  the  securing  of  more  dollars  to  keep  going 
becoming  more  difficult.  Teachers  have  been 
lured  away  by  gold  and  god  Cupid  in  alarming 
numbers.  We  have  felt  the  general  unrest. 
But  in  the  schools  very  generally  we  are  hold- 
ing our  own,  we  believe,  and  are  we  down- 
hearted?    No. 

For  many  blind  people,  including  our  pupils 
who  are  going  into  the  world  of  self-support, 
the  war  has  brought  unusual  opportunity.  In 
many  cases  the  way  to  profitable  employment 
has  been  opened  by  the  plain  necessity  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  find  help.  New  fields  of 
endeavor  and  more  chances  in  the  old  are 
opened  to  our  boys  ami  girls. 

The  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have 
lost  their  sight  while  in  the  service  of  the 
nation   have   been   provided   a   place   and   the 


means  of  rehabilitation  and  of  learning  how  to 
be  blind.  With  all  the  activities  at  Evergreen 
we  shall  have  opportunity  later  in  this  week  to 
become  acquainted,  but  one  of  the  finest  les- 
sons being  taught  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  is 
that  of  facing  the  world  again  with  cheer  and 
confidence.  That  the  world  war  gave  to  the 
United  States  so  few  men  blinded  in  battle  and 
in  the  service  is  cause  for  great  thankfulness. 
That  these  few  may  become  competent  and 
ambitious  citizens  we  hope  and  believe  will  be 
the  result  of  their  present  opportunities  for 
training  here  at  Baltimore. 

Children  are  still  going  blind  and  our  schools 
are  not  showing  any  important  decrease  in 
population.  Prevention  of  blindness  work  is, 
however,  having  some  effect  as  the  statistics 
show.  And  we  hope  for  an  increasing  effect. 
The  most  notable  event  of  the  biennium 
since  Colorado  Springs  in  the  view  of  the  pro- 
fession, I  take  it,  is  the  success  of  the  effort 
to  secure  from  the  federal  government  a 
larger  appropriation  for  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  The  year  1919  will 
always  be  a  red  letter  year  in  our  history,  for 
to  the  sum  of  $10,000  voted  by  Congress  in  1878 
and  provided  for  as  a  perpetual  annual  grant 
to  be  expended  in  producing  textbooks  and 
apparatus  at  our  national  printing  house,  has 
been  added  $40,000  a  year  by  congressional 
appropriation  to  meet  the  greatly  increased 
needs  of  the  schools.  The  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  is  the  object  of  proper 
parental  solicitude  on  the  part  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  it  is  ours  to  rejoice  over  its  suc- 
cess and  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  in  its  ad- 
vancement. 

Recognition  that  our  work  is  educational 
rather  than  eleemosynary  steadily  increases. 
New  York  State  School  within  the  year  has 
been  admitted  to  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  West  Virginia  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  have  come  under 
the  educational  department  of  that  state. 

Several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  pro- 
fession are  to  be  noted.  L.  E.  Milligan,  our 
host  of  1915,  is  no  more ;  B.  B.  Huntoon,  ven- 
erable servant  to  the  cause,  has  gone  to  his 
reward ;  and  E.  T.  Moores  and  William  A. 
Bowles  have  passed  away ;  the  services  of  these 
and  others  will  be  fittingly  memorialized  in  the 
report  of  our  committee  on  Necrology. 

From  the  ranks  of  public  school  work  have 
come  F.  E.  Palmer  to  the  Iowa  School,  H.  M. 
McManaway  to  the  Virginia  School,  and  G.  E. 
Lineberry  to  the  North  Carolina  School ;  from 
another  profession,  Dr.  M.  L.  Batson  to  the 
Mississippi  School ;  Gordon  Hicks  has  become 
head  of  the  Connecticut  School,  while  most 
recent  change  of  all  (indeed,  the  formal  letter 
of  appointment  came  to  his  hand  only  this 
morning),  J.  J.  Murphy  is  chosen  superinten- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  State  School.  These 
newcomers,  with  others,  we  welcome  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  they  will  be  a  mighty  help 
in  the  solving  of  our  common  problems. 
We  greet  librarians  and  others  who  by  virtue 
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of  the  revised  constitution  are  new  members 
of  the  Association. 

We  cordially  welcome  as  visitors  here  those 
who,  though  not  in  the  strictest  sense  instruc- 
tors of  the  blind,  arc  yet  our  co-workers  in  the 
best  sense. 

Prophecy. 

What  of  the  future?  I  see  promise  of  bet- 
ter things  in  the  cordial  co-operation  which  for 
the  most  part  has  marked  the  activities  of 
workers  in  the  profession  and  is  in  evidence 
today. 

^  Public  inteiest  in  the  blind  is  more  evident 
and  is  more  intelligent  than  heretofore.  This 
augurs  well  for  the  chances  of  the  educated 
blind  person. 

Our  twenty-fifth  convention  program  sug- 
gests in  a  special  consideration  of  the  social 
status  of  our  pupils  and  in  the  discussion  of 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  world  that  hence- 
forward we  are  to  take  a  greater  part  in  their 
future. 

We  are  studying  ourselves  and  our  pupils 
intensively — practically  and  scientifically.  Out 
of  the  study  should  come  a  better  understand- 
ing and  a  greater  devotion  to  our  task. 

Let  me  digress  a  moment  to  tell  an  experi- 
ence, and  reveal  a  dream  of  mine. 

One  day  while  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  I  was  startled  to  hear  the  beating  of 
a  drum  and  to  see  the  file  of  deaf  children 
come  around  the  corner  following  the  drummer 
leader  and  keeping  step,  rather  indifferently,  I 
must  confess.  Superintendent  Jones  explained 
when  I  expressed  surprise  at  the  use  of  anj' 
musical  instrument,  even  a  drum,  for  guiding 
the  steps  of  the  children  who  could  not  hear, 
that  it  was  an  effort  to  train  these  pupils  into 
an  appreciation  of  rhythm,  and  instructors  of 
the  deaf  concern  themselves  much  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rhythmical  sense.  So  far  do 
these  educators  carry  their  effort  that  they 
have  organized  brass  bands  of  their  deaf  pu- 
pils to  make  music  for  accompanying  the 
movements  of  the  other  deaf  children.  A  brass 
band  of  players  who  can  not  hear  their  own 
music ! 

Not  so  long  after  my  introduction  to  the  use 
of  music  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  I  received 
an  invitation  to  bring  the  whole  Ohio  School 
for  the  Blind  to  see  a  special  production  of  the 
play  "Quo  Vadis"  on  the  movie  screen.  Apolo- 
getically the  manager  said  that  there  would  be 
the  organ  music  in  the  great  theatre  to  accom- 
pany the  pictures  and  perhaps  the  pupils  would 
enjoy  that.  He  did  not  want  to  leave  us  out 
since  he  had  invited  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 
I  accepted,  for  many  of  our  Ohio  children  could 
see  enough,  on  being  well  placed,  to  enjoy  the 
photoplay,  and,  of  course,  many  seeing  people 
were  distributed  among  the  sightless  to  de- 
scribe the  scenes  as  they  flitted  upon  the  screen. 
The  actors  did  not  mind  the  conversation  m 
the  audience.  I  wanted  our  boys  and  girls  to 
be  "in  it"  when  a  special  pleasure  was  offered. 


However,  I  do  not  urge  the  movie  theatre  as  a 
potent  educational  agency  in  the  training  of 
the  blind. 

No,  music  is  something  more  than  rhythm. 
The  deaf  boys  see  and  obey  the  motions  of 
their  leader's  baton,  but  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance is  not  one  to  rejoice  the  sensitive  ears 
of  the  musical  elite.  The  performance  is  just 
one  of  those  "marvels"  which  astonish  the 
common  people  and  is  as  little  indicative  of  the 
esthetic  development  of  the  players  as  the  oft- 
reported  marvelous  power  of  the  blind  to  de- 
tect differences  of  color  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
For  the  deaf  visual  instruction,  for  the  blind 
esthetic  appreciation  and  performance  of  music. 

Naturally  and  inevitably  the  field  of  music  is 
entered  by  those  without  sight.  In  tlie  com- 
mon view  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing blind  children  training  in  music  by  pay- 
ment from  the  public  purse  is  not  only  justi- 
fiable but  strongly  approved.  This  is  chiefly,  I 
think,  for  the  sentimental  reason  that  such 
children  are  expected  to  find  enjoyment  in 
musical  accomplishment  and  fields  of  enjoy- 
ment are  for  the  blind  very  few  in  the  common 
mind.  Out  of  the  large  number  who  essay 
musical  performance  only  a  few  really  attain 
any  notable  degree  of  skill,  we  must  admit.  But 
this  is  as  true  of  those  who  see  as  of  those  who 
do  not  see.  There  are  many  who,  having 
learned  what  they  can  at  our  schools  for  the 
blind,  go  out  to  drum  up  a  class  of  pupils  and 
make  a  small  living  by  teaching.  Out  of  the 
whole  number  doubtless  there  are  some,  a  small 
but  not  a  negligible,  though  heretofore  an  al- 
most neglected  group,  v,-ho  would  be  profited 
and  blest  if  they  might  have  really  adequate 
musical  instruction  and  v.-ho,  having  such  train- 
ing, would  be  more  useful  and  successful  in 
the  arts  of  teaching  and  performing.  For  such 
I  propose  a  sort  of  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  for  the  Blind.  (The  chairman  of  our 
executive  committee  asked  me  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  this  subject  and  I  consented  to  do  so, 
but  the  exigencies  of  the  time  and  this  occasion 
make  it  appear  to  me  inappropriate  and  I  shall 
content  myself  with  only  a  brief  outline  of 
what,  in  my  mind,  is  desirable.) 

Every  teacher  of  music  in  schools  for  the 
blind  with  whom  I  have  talked  has  expressed 
the  fervent  wish  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
brilliant  students  to.  continue  their  preparation. 
Everyone  is  quite  sure  that,  although  we  give 
pupils  all  the  training  possible,  they  are  in  no 
real  sense  prepared  to  go  into  the  world  of 
teaching  or  performance.  Yet  they  do  go  and 
we  must  see  them  struggle,  not  so  well  fitted 
for  the  effort  as  we  wish. 

To  elevate  the  standard  of  musical  prepara- 
tion I  would  offer  to  really  competent  graduates 
of  our  schools  the  privilege  of  further  study 
for  a  term,  of  j'ears  under  the  best  auspices,  in 
a  musical  center,  with  exceptional  teachers.  It 
is  best  that  such  a  conservatory  be  a  part  of  or 
connected  with  a  school  for  the  blind  in  order 
to  afford  the  special  facilities  required.  Its 
location  should  be  in  a  great  musical  center  for 
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the  advantage  that  accrues  from  the  privilege 
of  hearing  much  good  music.  Teachers  for 
such  pupils  as  might  attend  could  be  selected 
from  the  very  best  in  any  particular  line.  What 
an  advantage  it  is  to  a  musician  to  be  able  to 
say  that  he  is  a  pupil  of  Witherspoon,  or  Go- 
dowsky,  or  Ysaye ! 
What  favored  youth  should  have  this  great 


opportunity,  how  they  shall  be  selected,  how 
the  bills  for  such  instruction  shall  be  met,  are 
some  of  the  details  to  be  worked  out.  That 
the  expense  item  in  the  plan  can  be  provided 
for  I  am  able  to  say  is  practically  in  sight.  The 
other  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered. 

Is  my  plan  worth  entertaining  or  is  it  only  a 
dream  ? 


SECOND   SESSSION 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  22,  1920. 


The  following  telegram  was  unanimously 
voted  to  be  sent  to  President  W.  K.  Argo,  at 
Colorado  Springs:  "Convention  opened  with 
deepest  regret  at  your  absence.  Heartiest 
greetings   and  best   wishes   for  your   welfare. 


You  are  a  constant  inspiration  to  us  all." 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from 
President  Argo :  "I  am  at  the  shack  thinking 
of  you  all  and  wishing  you  good  things." 


MENTAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  IN  SEVEN  SCHOOLS  FOR 

THE   BLIND. 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES, 

Professor   of   Psychology,    Mount   Holyoke   College;    Director   of   Research,    Pennsylvania    Institute   for   tVie 

Instruction   of   the   Blind,   Overbrook,   Pa.,   and    Perkins   Institute   and    Massachusetts 

School   foi    the    Blind,    Watertown,    Mass. 


"Know  thyself"  is  an  admonition  which  is 
quite  as  important  for  institutions  as  it  is  for 
individuals.  Your  efficiency  committee,  in- 
structed at  the  convention  at  Colorado  Springs 
in  1918  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  condition 
of  work  for  the  immature  blind,  commandeered 
the  Departments  of  Psychological  Research  at 
Overbrook  and  Watertown  that  scientific  meas- 
urements might  be  made  of  the  actual  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils  in  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  as  a  preliminary  to  its  task  of  sug- 
gesting improvements  in  methods,  etc.  The 
following  report  presents  the  first  fruits  of 
this  survey — the  results  of  standard  tests  in 
the  elementary  school  subjects  and  in  general 
intelligence,  together  with  brief  statements  of 
the  methods  of  giving  and  scoring  the  tests, 
and  sample  sketches  to  show  the  way  in  which 
the  interpretation  of  the  results  will  be  at- 
tempted. Full  details  will  be  presented  later 
in  reports  to  the  different  schools  tested  and 
in  special  papers  upon  the  different  fields  of 
study,  the  language  group,  the  mathematics 
group,  the  science  group,  etc.  Accounts  of  the 
preliminary  testing  upon  which  this  larger 
study  is  based,  were  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  at  Colorado  Springs  in 
1918  (8*)  and  at  the  convention  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  at  Toronto  in  1919  (9). 

The  need  for  educational  measurements  has 
been  most  convincingly  presented  in  a  recent 
book  which  might  well  be  added  to  every 
school  library,  "Educational  Tests  and  Meas- 
urements," by  Monroe,  Devoss  and  Kelly  (12). 
A  part  of  the  introductory  chapter  fits  our 
topic  so  well  that  I  shall  quote  almost  ver- 
batim. 

♦References  are  to  volumes  listed  at  the  end  of 
the   paper. 


1.     Educational  Measurement  an  Ancient 
Practice. 

Educational  measurements  (12)  are  not  new 
in  school  work.  Since  schools  have  existed 
teachers  and  other  school  officials  have  at- 
tempted to  measure  the  abilities  of  pupils  by 
estimating  daily  recitations  and  by  examina- 
tions. The  measures  of  the  abilities  obtained 
in  these  ways  are  thought  to  possess  a  high 
degree  of  precision  and  are  treated  very  seri- 
ously. 

The  promotion  of  pupils  depends  upon  the 
"grades"  they  receive.  The  ability  of  a  pupil 
in  each  of  the  subjects  is  measured  by  the 
teacher's  estimate  and  by  examination,  and,  if 
the  resulting  measures  show  the  pupil  to  be  a 
few  points,  or  in  some  instances  a  fraction  of 
a  point  below  the  "passing  mark,"  the  pupil  is 
classified  as  a  failure.  If  the  resulting  meas- 
ures equal  or  are  above  the  "passing  mark" 
the  pupil  is  promoted. 

The  "grades"  or  school  marks  are  entered 
upon  the  monthly  or  quarterly  report  cards. 
Parents,  as  well  as  teachers  and  pupils,  take 
these  school  marks  very  seriously.  If  Johnnie's 
"grades"  for  a  given  month  are  below  those  of 
the  preceding  months,  or,  worse  still,  if  they 
are  below  those  of  neighbor  Smith's  Mary,  an 
explanation  is  demanded.  A  permanent  record 
is  kept  of  at  least  the  yearly  "grades,"  and  the 
awarding  of  school  honors  is  based  upon  it. 

Until  recently,  practically  all  admission  to 
college  was  determined  by  examination.  Ex- 
cept in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  cen- 
tral and  western  American  states  the  custom 
still  maintains  generally  throughout  the  world. 
This  practice  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  examining  committee  can  determine  there- 
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by  the  effectiveness  of  the  candidate's  college 
preparatory  work.  The  civil  service,  from  its 
inception  in  China,  centuries  ago,  until  the 
present  day,  has  employed  the  examination  as 
a  means  for  measuring  the  ability  of  persons 
who  desire  positions  operated  under  this  sys- 
tem. 

2.     Are   Grades,   Based   Upon    Daily    Work, 
Reliable. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
accuracy  or  reliability  of  measures  by  means  of 
teachers'  estimates  and  by  means  of  examina- 
tions. 

Carter,  1911  (2),  compared  the  marks  given 
children  in  arithmetic  in  three  schools  with 
their  marks  in  algebra  in  the  same  high  school 
and  found  that  the  pupils  from  the  school 
which  gave  the  lowest  marks  in  arithmetic  got 
the  highest  marks  in  algebra.  Evidently  the 
marks  in  arithmetic  did  not  represent  the  abili- 
ties of  the  pupils. 

Kelly,  1913  (11),  compared  the  marks  given 
in  the  sixth  grades  in  four  ward  schools  and 
concluded  that  for  work  for  which  the  teacher 
in  one  school  would  give  a  mark  of  "good"  in 
language,  penmanship  or  history,  a  teacher  in 
another  school  would  give  a  mark  of  less  than 
"fair." 

From  these  two  investigations  and  many 
others  which  might  be  quoted  it  is  clear  that 
when  different  teachers  measure  the  abilities  of 
the  same  pupils  in  the  same  subjects  by  means 
of  examinations  and  estimates  of  recitations, 
they  give  different  "grades."  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  teachers'  marks  are  unreliable, 
that  is,  they  are  in  general  inaccurate  measures 
of  the  abilities  of  pupils. 

3.     Are   Written   Examinations  Reliable 
Measures  of  Ability. 

The  written  examination  is  the  most  com- 
mon means  of  measuring  the  abilities  of  pu- 
pils, although  many  teachers  and  school  patrons 
oppose  its  use.  They  contend  that  pupils  work- 
ing under  pressure  frequently  become  nervous 
and  confused  and  consequently  cannot  do 
themselves  justice,  while  other  pupils,  who 
have  no  real  grasp  of  the  subject,  are  able,  by 
cramming,  to  write  excellent  papers.  It  is  also 
contended  that  the  questions  are  frequently 
not  well  selected  and  do  not  pertain  to  the  es- 
sentials of  the  subject. 

There  is  probably  some  truth  in  the  above 
assertions,  but  within  the  past  few  years  there 
have  been  a  number  of  investigations  to  ascer- 
tain whether  teachers  mark  examination  papers 
accurately,  assuming  that  what  appears  on  the 
papers  is  a  true  record  of  the  abilities  of  the 
pupils.  Starch  and  Elliot  (17)  investigated 
the  accuracy  with  which  teachers  marked 
papers  in  English,  geometry,  and  history.  Their 
method  and  the  facts  revealed  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  geometry. 

A   facsimile   reproduction   was   made   of  an 


actual  examination  paper  in  plane  geometry.  A 
copy  of  this  reproduction  was  sent  to  each  of 
the  high  schools  included  in  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  marked  on  the  scale 
of  100  per  cent  by  the  teacher  of  geometry. 
Papers  were  returned  from  116  schools,  and 
tlie  results  tabulated.  When  we  consider  that 
the  subject  matter  of  geometry  is  quite  r'efinite, 
and  that  the  papers  were  marked  by  teachers 
who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  seem  that  we  might  expect  the 
marks  or  "grades"  placed  upon  this  examina- 
tion paper  to  be  in  close  agreement.  However. 
exactly  the  opposite  was  the  case.  Of  the  116 
marks,  two  were  above  90,  while  one  was  below 
30.  Twenty  were  80  or  above,  while  twenty 
other  marks  were  below  60.  Forty-seven  teach- 
ers assigned  a  mark  passing  or  above,  while  69 
teachers  thought  the  paper  not  worth  a  passing 
mark. 

Not  only  were  similar  results  obtained  by 
Starch  and  Elliot  in  English  and  history,  but 
other  investigators  have  verified  them  many 
times.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  only  one  con- 
clusion is  possible,  namely,  that  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  the  marks  assigned  to  exami- 
nation papers  by  teachers  are  very  unreliable. 
Such  marks  can  represent  only  very  crude  and 
inaccurate  measures  of  the  abilities  of  pupils. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  mark  which 
a  pupil  receives  on  an  examination  paper  de- 
pends upon  the  teacher  who  grades  the  paper, 
as  well  as  upon  what  the  pupil  places  upon  the 
paper. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  same  teacher 
is  not  consistent  in  his  own  marking.  If  a  set 
of  papers  is  marked  a  second  time  the  two 
sets  of  marks  will  vary  widely. 

A  critical  study  of  examinations  and  of  the 
manner  of  giving  them  reveals  other  causes  of 
inaccuracy  in  teacher's  marks. 

(a)  Questions  are  generally  considered  of 
equal  value  and  a  pupil  is  given  as  much  credit 
for  answering  a  very  easy  question  as  for  an- 
swering a  very  difficult  one.  Where  different 
values  are  given,  we  find  teachers  varying  in 
their  estimates  as  widely  as  they  do  in  marking 
an  examination  as  a  whole. 

(b)  The  rate  at  which  work  is  done  is  neg- 
lected. Generally  only  the  quality  of  the  an- 
swers is  considered,  and  the  pupil  who  an- 
swers the  questions  with  difficulty  and  who 
barely  finishes  in  the  time  allowed,  receives 
exactly  the  same  "grade"  as  the  more  capable 
pupil  who  is  able  to  answer  *he  questions  eas- 
ily and  who  finishes  in  one-half  or  one-third  of 
the  time,  providing  the  two  sets  of  answers 
are  equivalent.  It  is  clear  that  when  this  is 
done,  the  "grade"  or  mark  which  the  pupil  re- 
ceives is  not  a  true  measure  of  his  ability,  be- 
cause the  rate  at  which  he  is  able  to  do  work 
is  just  as  much  a  factor  of  his  ability  as  is  the 
quality  of  what  he  does. 

Some  may  insist  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  slow- 
working  pupil  not  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
him  to  answer  all  the  questions.  However 
this  may  be,  it  certainly  is  unjust  to  the  more 
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capable  pupil  to  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  what  he  is  able  to  do.  This 
practice  of  ignoring  the  rate  of  working  prob- 
ably tends  to  cause  desultory  and  careless 
school  work. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  rapid  work  and 
a  high  degree  of  quality  or  accuracy  are  not 
incompatible  in  arithmetic.  The  same  state- 
ment could  probably  be  made  with  reference 
to  reading.  Investigation  has  indicated  that  a 
considerable  per  cent  of  pupils  can  be  made 
more  accurate  in  arithmetic  by  forcing  them  to 
work  more  rapidly.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  about  three  out  of  four  pupils  make  prog- 
ress in  speed  and  accuracy  at  the  same  time. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  appears  that  good  in- 
struction requires  that  the  teacher  give  atten- 
tion to  the  rate  of  doing  work  as  well  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  work  done. 

(c)  Examinations  are  usually  made  up  of 
questions  from  a  number  of  different  fields 
within  a  subject.  A  grade  obtained  from  such 
an  examination  has  no  definite  value,  for  the 
pupil  may  be  high  in  some  of  the  abilit'es  de- 
manded in  the  subject  and  low  in  others,  or 
average  in  all — the  mark  would  not  give  any 
truer  picture  of  the  pupil's  ability  in  the  sub- 
ject than  if  we  should  seek  a  general  measure 
of  a  room  by  averaging  the  length,  width, 
height,  seating  capacity,  number  of  windows 
and  number  of  doors.  Courtis  finds  it  possible 
to  analyze  arithmetic  involving  the  use  of  in- 
tegers into  25  distinct  operations,  each  of  which 
may  be  developed  more  or  less  independently. 
The  ordinary  examination  does  not  locate  the 
difficulty. 

(d)  An  examination  should  pertain  to  the 
significant  or  essential  topics  of  a  subject.  As 
yet  only  a  few  studies  have  been  made  to_  de- 
termine the  topics  within  our  school  subjects 
which  are  most  valuable  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  though  a  promising  beginning  has 
been  made  by  Ayres  (1)  in  spelling,  Charters 
(3)  in  grammar,  Freeman  (6)  in  handwriting, 
etc. 

4.     The  Superiority  of  St.'\ndard  Tests. 

In  standard  tests  we  seek  to  meet  the  need 
for  measurement  of  ability.  The  objections 
above  made  to  the  ordinary  examination  are 
carefully  provided  for  in  standard  tests. 

(a)  Instead  of  assuming  that  all  parts  of  a 
test  are  of  equal  value,  or  arbitrarily  assigning 
different  values  to  the  parts,  the  real  values 
are  determined  by  "trying  out"  the  tests  on 
large  numbers  of  children. 

(b)  The  rate  at  which  children  of  different 
ages  ought  to  be  able  to  work  is  similarly  de- 
termined by  trial  with  large  numbers  of  pupils, 
and  the  standard  rate  decided  upon  for  future 
testing. 

(c)  The  different  partial  abilities  required 
in  each  subject  are  factored  out  and  each  one 
tested  with  tasks  specifically  adapted  for  meas- 
uring it. 

As  a  result  of  such  precautions  and  others 


now  to  be  mentioned  the  standard  test  seeks 
to  become  an  accurate  objective  measurement 
of  ability,  rather  than  an  estimate  which  varies 
with  the  subject  who  makes  the  estimate  or 
assigns  the  "grades." 

(d)  The  method  of  giving  and  scoring  the 
tests  is  carefully  worked  out  and  stereotyped, 
so  that  as  the  tests  are  used  in  different  schools 
or  at  different  dates,  the  results  may  be  rea- 
sonably compared  with  each  other  and  with 
the  published  standards.  To  say  that  a  boy  in 
the  sixth  grade  stood  70  per  cent  in  his  exam- 
ination in  arithmetic  in  a  certain  school  in 
Philadelphia  means  practically  nothing  to  a 
teacher  in  another  school  or  city,  but  to  say 
that  he  attains  the  sixth  grade  standard  in  a 
certain  published  test  in  arithmetic,  gives  per- 
fectly definite  information  upon  which  the  boy 
might  be  placed  in  the  proper  class  in  any  well 
organized  school  in  the  country. 

(e)  As  the  standard  test  is  used  to  measure 
minds  rather  than  bodies,  of  course  there  are 
special  limitations  and  sources  of  error.  Cour- 
tis (4,  page  13)  says  that  in  any  test  "the  abil- 
ity of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  children  will  be 
grossly  misrepresented  by  their  scores  because 
of  accidents,  headaches,  etc.  Hence  if  a  teacher 
suspects  that  a  child's  score  misrepresents  his 
ability  she  should  give  him  the  test  agam  the 
next  day,"  without,  however,  any  study  or  spe- 
cial preparation  for  the  second  test.  Simi- 
larly in  the  interpretation  of  results  various 
cautions  must  be  observed.  To  quote  Courtis 
again :  "Do  not  draw  conclusions  hastily.  Re- 
member always  that  scores  reveal  conditions 
but  do  not  tell  anything  whatever  about  causes. 
Investigate  each  low  score.  Consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  (1)  mere  mistakes  in  tabulating,  re- 
cording or  copying ;  (2)  mistakes  in  timing  or 
in  following  directions  at  the  time  the  test 
was  given;  (3)  special  conditions  which  might 
have  influenced  the  test,  as  the  passing  of  fire 
engines,  a  difficult  examination  the  hour  before, 
etc. ;  (4)  special  conditions  within  the  class, 
as  unusual  sickness,  absence,  selected  or  for- 
eign children,  etc. ;  (5)  special  conditions  af- 
fecting the  teaching,  as  part-time  class,  fail- 
ure to  receive  supplies,  spelling  neglected  to 
prepare  for  entertainment,  etc.  The  inference 
"poor  teaching"  should  never  be  made  without 
supporting  evidence  from  other  sources." 

5.     The  Adaptation  of  Standard  Tests  to 
THE  Blind. 

Of  course,  in  adapting  standard  tests  to  the 
blind,  certain  other  special  precautions  must  be 
taken.  When  group  testing  in  schools  for  the 
blind  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1917,  it  be- 
came obvious  at  once  that  an  extra  amount  of 
time  must  be  allowed  the  blind  in  all  speed 
tests  to  provide  for  their  slower  rate  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  to  allow  for  loss  of  time  in  re- 
reading material  which  the  sighted  could  take 
in  at  a  glance,  and  for  occasional  difficulty  in 
losing  one's  place  when  test  material  had  to  be 
read  and  then  a  reply  written  on  a  slate  or 
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typewriter.  Special  tests  of  the  rate  of  read- 
ing and  writing  were  given  so  as  to  know 
just  how  much  extra  time  should  be  allowed, 
and  the  results  are  always  studied  to  deter- 
mine whether  low  scores  are  the  result  of  lack 
of  ability  in  the  subject  tested  or  lack  of  time 
to  complete  the  amount  assigned.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  especial  difficulty  in  making 
sure  that  the  children  tested  know  exactly 
what  they  are  to  do,  and  testers  are  instiucted 
to  examine  the  first  work  of  the  pupils  in  all 
operations  likely  to  be  new  to  them  (such  as 
making  a  mark  with  a  pencil  at  stated  intervals 
to  show  how  many  words  they  have  read),  to 
make  sure  that  the  mechanics  of  the  test  is 
/nastered.  Occasionally  our  provisions  have 
not  been  satisfactory  and  in  later  testing  addi- 
tior>al  preliminary  practice  will  be  provided, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Courtis  adding  test.  In 
some  tests  the  preliminary  work  has  shown 
that  the  tests  as  planned  for  the  sighted  are 
too  easy  for  the  blind,  as  for  instance  the  rote 
memory  test  in  the  Pressey  series,  and  the 
test  has  been  made  more  difficult  in  order 
really  to  test  the  blind.  Various  suggestions 
have  been  made  by  teachers  in  the  schools 
tested,  as,  the  fear  that  the  selections  used 
in  the  Starch  reading  test  are  not  fair 
to  the  blind,  because  they  involve  too  much 
description  and  use  of  visual  imagery.  Wheth- 
er this  is  really  a  valid  criticism  may  be  de- 
termined by  studying  the  results  to  see  wheth- 
er those  born  blind  or  blinded  in  early  life 
(who  are  therefore  assumed  not  to  have  visual 
imagery),  fail  in  the  rate  of  reading  or  in  their 
ability  to  reproduce  what  they  have  read,  more 
often  than  those  blinded  later  in  life  who  are 
assumed  to  have  imagery.  Such  suggestions 
raise  interesting  problems  and  are  most  wel- 
come. It  is  hoped  that  others  may  be  present- 
ed in  the  discussions  at  this  convention.  It 
is,  of  course,  our  aim  to  revise  the  tests  until 
they  are  in  the  fairest  possible  form  before  we 
make  final  comparisons  with  the  sighted,  the 
first  assumption  always  being  that  if  the  blind 
test  widely  different  from  the  sighted  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  the  tests.  Only 
after  we  have  tried  out  all  suggestions  for 
making  them  fit  the  blind  better,  do  we  con- 
sider that  our  comparisons  are  fair. 

In  the  interpretation  of  results  other  points 
must  be  considered.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  the  obvious  comparison  of  blind  and 
sighted,  grade  by  grade  was  attempted.  But 
it  soon  became  plain  (Hayes  7)  that  the  condi- 
tions of  grading  were  so  different  from  school 
to  school,  that  such  comparisons  could  have 
little  value.  Sighted  children  begin  school  in 
the  lowest  grades  at  about  the  same  age,  and 
progress  with  fair  uniformity  upward  from 
year  to  j'ear.  In  the  cities  where  the  norms 
for  our  standard  tests  have  been  established, 
the  backward  are  likely  to  be  segregated  in 
special  classes,  so  that  the  children  in  the 
grades  form  a  relatively  homogeneous  group 
as  to  age,  years  of  schooling,  mental  ability, 
etc.  In  schools  for  the  blind,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  grades  are  exceedingly  heterogene- 


ous. A  child  may  begin  school  work  with 
touch  and  hearing  as  the  main  avenues  of  in- 
struction at  6,  or  at  20;  he  may  be  quite  un- 
developed for  his  age  through  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, or  from  hereditary  mental  inferiority. 
In  most  schools  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  pupils  who  are  not  only  blind,  but  more 
or  less  deaf  as  well.  It  is  often  stated  that 
blind  pupils  are  expected  to  average  about  2 
years  below  the  sighted  in  school  work ;  in 
some  schools  one  finds  the  average  age  of  the 
pupils  from  four  to  five  years  higher  than  the 
sighted  standards  for  the  same  grades.  Again, 
since  there  are,  as  yet,  few  special  classes  for 
blind  pupils  of  low  mentality,  many  are  re- 
tained in  schools  for  the  blind  because  their 
discharge  would  mean  the  withdrawal  of  all 
educational  advantages.  And,  of  course  the 
handicap  of  blindness  in  general,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reading,  writing  and  figuring  by 
touch  prevents  pupils  of  fair  ability  from 
attaining  their  proper  place  in  school  with 
the  speed  often  observed  with  sighted  pupils. 

All  these  points  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
interpreting  the  results  of  tests,  and  also  such 
questions  as  the  age  of  blinding,  the  probable 
presence  or  absence  of  visual  imagery,  and  the 
possibility  that  the  emotional  excitement  at 
the  time  of  blinding  in  accidental  cases,  or 
frights,  etc.,  outside  the  school,  may  have  pro- 
duced unstable  nervous  conditions  which  would 
effect  their  general  efficiency. 

After  our  considerable  use  of  standard 
tests  from  1917-19,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  your  Efficiency  Committee  and  to 
attempt  to  measure,  in  a  number  of  representa- 
tive schools,  the  attainments  of  all  the  pupils 
from  the  fourth  grade  upwards  in  the  regular 
school  subjects  and  in  general  intelligence.  The 
tests  were  begun  with  the  fourth  grade  upon 
the  assumption  that  that  was  the  lowest  group 
in  which  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing might  be  assumed  to  be  adequate  for  group 
testing.  The  curves  presented  show  the  re- 
sults of  these  tests  in  seven  schools — those 
situated  in  Batavia,  Baltimore,  Hartford,  Over- 
brook,  Pittsburgh,  Staunton  and  Watertown. 
The  results  of  all  the  tests  in  all  the  schools 
were  not  completely  figured  up  when  these 
curves  had  to  be  drawn,  so  we  have  put  on 
each  curve  a  figure  to  indicate  the  number  of 
children  or  schools  included  in  the  curve.  In 
many  cases  the  curves  show  the  results  ob- 
tained  by   testing   more   than   450  pupils. 

The  curves  on  the  sheets  we  have  passed 
around,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  writer,  are  intended  as  samples  of  the 
whole  survey,  and  are  used  to  make  plain  the 
method  of  work.  Let  us  study  a  few  of  these 
curves,  first  considering  how  the  curves  were 
formed,  and  then  asking  ourselves  what  they 
show  about  the  school  abilities  of  the  blind 
pupils  measured. 

All  the  tests  were  given  according  to  ex- 
plicit, detailed,  written  instructions  which  the 
psychological  assistants  were  trained  to  follow 
exactly.  The  method  of  scoring  the  tests  was 
similarlv  worked  out  in  detail,  to  eliminate,  as 
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far  as  is  humanly  possible,  such  subjective  fac- 
tors as  the  opinion  or  the  mood  of  the  ex- 
aminer. The  scores  were  recorded  on  charts 
showing  the  success  or  failure  of  each  pupil 
on  each  detail  of  the  test.  These  scores  were 
then  transferred  to  individual  record  slips 
upon  which  were  gathered  all  the  data  likely  to 
be  pertinent  in  the  interpretation  of  results : 
Sex,  school,  grade,  age,  mental  age,  intelli- 
gence quotient  (mental  age  divided  by  physio- 
logical age),  teachers'  estimates  of  the  pupils' 
ability,  the  average  grade  of  scholarship  in 
school  subjects  during  the  last  semester,  the 
age  at  blinding,  the  age  at  entering  school,  and 
the  date  of  birth.  Suppose  now  that  we  have 
received  the  scores  in  the  Courtis  English 
Composition  test  and  have  copied  these  scores 
upon  the  individual  slips.  Our  next  step  would 
be  to  make  a  "scatter  diagram"  by  age  and 
score  to  show  how  widely  individuals  differ 
from  each  other  and  from  the  standards.  Our 
first  glance  at  the  dots  which  represent  scores 
shows  us  that  while  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  very  good  and  very  poor  scores,  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  dots  to  accumulate  in  a 
band  diagonally  from  lower  left  to  upper  right. 
This  general  tendency  is  made  more  evident  by 
forming  a  curve  from  the  individual  scores. 
We  have  drawn  the  curve  of  medians,  a  curve 
formed  by  taking  as  the  representative  of  each 
age-group  the  score  in  the  middle  of  the  series 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  (The  median 
score  is  thus  much  more  quickly  determined 
than  the  average  score,  and  as  it  seems  to 
represent  the  group  attainment  quite  as  well 
as  the  average  when  fairly  large  numbers  of 
individuals  are  involved,  it  is  now  a  very  gen- 
eral custom  to  present  results  in  terms  of 
medians.)  The  curve  thus  formed,  which  we 
have  presented  on  sheet  1,  shows  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  English  compo- 
sition from  year  to  year.  Next  we  must  com- 
pare this  curve  with  the  curve  of  sighted 
norms  (In  all  our  curves  the  sighted  norms 
are  represented  by  dots  and  long  dashes).  The 
blind  appear  to  be  four  or  more  years  below 
the  sighted  in  the  quality  of  their  composi- 
tions— 148,  or  34  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
tested,  standing  more  than  6  years  below  the 
sighted  standards.  The  same  retardation  ap- 
pears when  the  compositions  are  judged  for 
quantity,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  words  they  write 
per  minute  on  the  average.  There  is  some 
difference  between  schools,  but  not  very  much. 
There  is  no  marked  sex  difference. 

Now  how  are  these  results  to  be  interpreted  ? 
Obviously  we  must  first  determine  whether  the 
pupils  of  low  mentality  in  the  grades  tested 
could  have  brought  down  the  curves  for  the 
whole  group.  Fortunately,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  had  been 
given  Irwin's  adaptation  of  the  Binet  test  of 
general  intelligence  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  many  more  were  similarly  measured  this 
winter.  All  who  were  classed  as  border  line 
or  feeble-minded  on  the  basis  of  the  Binet 
tests  were  therefore  sorted  out,  and  circles 
drawn  around  their  scores  in  the  scatter  dia- 


gram. A  further  study  of  the  scatter  diagram 
then  shows  that  a  considerable  number  cf  the 
low  scores  were  made  by  low  grade  pupils, 
though  there  are  various  exceptions.  New 
curves  of  medians  were  calculated,  with  and 
without  the  low  grade  pupils :  the  solid  curve 
is  the  curve  without  these  pupils ;  the  curve 
of  short  dashes  shows  the  effect  of  counting 
them  in  with  the  others.  Low  mentality,  then, 
affects  the  course  of  the  curve  somewhat, 
but  when  the  low  grade  pupils  are  omitted, 
the  curve  is  still  far  below  the  sighted  stand- 
ards. 

A  second  suggestion  which  presents  itself 
is  that  the  poor  showing  of  the  blind  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  limitation  of  general  life  ex- 
perience incident  to  blindness.  But  since  some 
pupils  blind  from  birth  wrote  excellent  com- 
positions, this  cannot  be  the  only  factor. 

Was  the  test  in  every  way  a  fair  one  to  the 
blind?  The  test  as  given  was  very  much  like 
an  ordinary  daily  assignment  in  composition, 
and  the  results  were  all  scored  by  a  single 
person  trained  to  use  the  composition  scales 
(10)  developed  for  this  purpose.  We  hope  to 
have  the  compositions  rescored  by  a  second 
judge  later;  there  would  seem  to  be  no  other 
place  in  which  unfairness  might  enter. 

"What  are  we  to  do  about  it?"  is  a  question 
for  the  English  specialist.  A  test  of  practical 
information  (see  sheet  5)  shows  the  blind  con- 
siderably below  the  sighted ;  possibly  an  en- 
richment of  experience  in  school  life  might  im- 
prove the  work  in  composition.  The  test  of 
grammatical  usage  (sheet  2)  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  blind  are  not  much  behind  the 
sighted  on  the  formal  side  of  English,  and  the 
vocabulary  test  would  seem  to  show  that,  al- 
though the  blind  are  more  limited  than  the 
sighted,  they  have  a  fairly  adequate  command 
of  words,  with  individual  exceptions,  of  course. 
The  tests  of  "verbal  ingenuity"  and  "comple- 
tion of  sentences,"  which  were  designed  to  test 
both  general  intelligence  and  use  of  Englisk, 
show  the  blind  close  to  the  sighted  norms  iti 
the  early  years,  but  dropping  below  in  the  late 
teens.  Probably  enrichment  of  experience, 
arousal  of  interest  and  definite  training  in 
written  expression  are  all  needed  to  briag: 
the  scores  of  the  blind  up  to  the  sighted  levels. 

In  similar  fashion  we  are  working  through 
the  results  of  tests  of  ability  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  U.  S.  history,  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  general  intelligence  and  specific  men- 
tal functions  like  rote  and  logical  memory, 
simple  reasoning,  etc.,  attempting  so  far  as 
possible  to  explain  the  results  of  one  test  by 
another,  or  by  our  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  teaching,  peculiarities  of  the  pupils, 
etc.,  in  the  grades  tested,  A  few  general  ob- 
servations will  now  be  made  upon  the  other 
sheets  of  curves  in  your  hands,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  detailed  consideration  of  the 
curves  and  tables  of  the  whole  survey  will  be 
given  at  a  discussion  later  in  the  Convention, 
if  desired. 

Sheet  1  gives  the  results  in  3  tests  in  which 
the  blind  fell  considerably  below  the  sighted 
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norms.  The  preliminary  tests  of  reading  in 
1917  with  the  Courtis  silent  reading  test  (7) 
showed  that  at  Overbrook  the  median  attain- 
ment was  only  about  one-third  that  of  sighted 
pupils  of  the  same  ages,  and  tentative  stand- 
ards for  the  blind  were  based  on  this  dis- 
covery ;  our  use  of  the  Starch  graded  test  in  7 
schools  would  seem  to  indicate  that  one- fourth 
the  sighted  rates  is  a  nearer  statement  of  the 
condition  of  affairs. 

The  spelling  test  arranged  by  Starch  (16)  by 
taking  words  by  chance  from  a  large  diction- 
ary, eliminating  the  obsolete  and  technical 
words  and  then  dividing  the  rest  into  sets  of 
100,  shows  the  blind  decidedly  below  the  sight- 
ed. The  Ayres  (1)  spelling  test  based  on 
1000  words  from  business  correspondence,  etc., 
is  less  difficult  for  the  blind,  and  when  one 
calculates  the  percentage  of  mistakes  in  spell- 
ing in  their  English  compositions  where  the 
pupils  themselves  select  the  words  they  are  to 
apell,  we  have,  according  to  the  curve  of  re- 
sults, a  still  more  creditable  showing.  But  a 
study  of  the  scatter  diagrams  and  the  individ- 
ual papers  indicates  that,  while  the  median 
attainment  in  spelling  is  fairly  creditable,  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  whose 
spelling  is  far  from  good.  In  the  Starch  dic- 
tionary test  we  find  319  pupils,  or  72  per  cent 
of  the  number  tested,  who  are  more  than  two 
years  below  standard ;  in  the  Ayres  test  of 
easy,  every-day  words,  we  find  90  pupils,  or  21 
per  cent,  who  are  below  passing,  setting  the 
passing  mark  at  61  per  cent ;  in  the  English 
composition  test  we  find  individual  papers  by 
students  classed  as  high  school  pupils,  which 
would  hardly  be  creditable  in  the  fourth  grade ! 
And  when  we  hear  the  general  public  com- 
plaining about  the  poor  spelling  of  public 
school  pupils,  our  joy  at  an  apparent  superior- 
ity of  the  blind  over  the  sighted  quickly  evapo- 
rates !  Spelling,  however,  is  largely  a  matter 
of  drill,  and  drill  depends  upon  interest  and 
Fote  memory  for  its  effectiveness.  Now  our 
tests  of  the  rote  memory  of  the  blind  seem  to 
mdicate  a  considerable  superiority  over  the 
sighted  (see  curve  on  sheet  5).  Is  it  not  our 
duty  then  to  devise  means  of  securing  the  full 
HSe  of  the  abilities  the  blind  have?  Why  not 
revive  spelling  competitions,  use  the  new  spell- 
ing games  Courtis  (5)  has  suggested,  and 
make  sure  that  every  blind  child  who  has  even 
a  fair  degree  of  retentiveness  shall  be  perfect 
on  the  ordinary  words  of  daily  correspondence 
and  the  words  he  will  need  to  express  himself 
in  written  composition? 

Sheet  3  shows  a  few  curves  drawn  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  boys  and  girls.  Here  the 
solid  line  is  the  median  curve  for  girls  in  age 
groups,  the  dotted  line  the  curve  for  boys ;  the 
line  of  dots  and  long  dashes  represents  as 
usual  the  sighted  standards.  The  three  sets  of 
curves  show  interesting  differences.  In  the 
reading  curves  we  find  such  irregularity  from 
year  to  year  that  one  could  not  claim  superior- 
ity for  either  sex ;  in  the  curves  for  grammat- 
ical usage  the  girls  are  definitely  superior  and 
practically  at  the  sighted  standards,  while  the 


boys  are  retarded.  In  the  curves  of  general 
intelligence,  as  measured  by  the  Pressey  Group 
Point  Scale  of  Intelligence  (14),  both  sex 
curves  follow  practically  the  same  course,  with 
interesting  reversals  in  the  18th  and  19th  years. 

Sheet  4  presents  some  interschool  compari- 
sons. For  these  tables  the  median  age  and  the 
median  attainment  for  the  whole  school  was 
calculated.  In  silent  reading  one  would  say 
that  School  4  had  the  best  record,  the  median 
rate  for  the  school  lying  between  46  aud  50 
words  per  minute.  In  School  2  the  same  rate 
was  attained,  but  the  pupils  arc  a  year  older; 
in  School  7  the  pupils  are  of  the  same  median 
age  as  those  in  School  4,  but  read  more  slowly. 
There  is  no  significant  difference  in  rate  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  type  used,  the  Braille 
schools  being  both  in  the  best  and  in  the  poor- 
est groups. 

In  the  Starch  (16)  spelling  test,  Schools  6 
and  7  are  decidedly  poorer  than  the  others, 
having  a  lower  score  with  the  maximum  age. 
The  sighted  norms  are  indicated  in  the  spell- 
ing and  oral  arithmetic  tables.  In  oral  arith- 
metic, School  4  stands  best,  Schools  1  and  5 
ranking  far  below  the  others,  which  cluster 
about  the  sighted  norms.  On  Sheet  2  the 
curve  for  oral  arithmetic  in  all  the  schools  to- 
gether follows  close!}  the  curve  of  'ighted 
norms. 

Sheets  5  and  6  show  the  results  of  s^me  of 
the  tests  included  in  the  Pressey  intelligence 
series,  which  are  to  be  used  to  interpret  the 
tests  of  school  subjects  as  well  as  to  indicate 
degrees  of  intelligence.  We  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  superiority  of  the  blind 
in  rote  memor}'  and  suggested  that  this 
superiority  gives  us  ground  for  hope  of  supe- 
riority in  spelling  and  other  school  subjects 
which  make  large  demands  upon  rote  mem- 
ory. In  logical  memory,  also,  or  memory  for 
ideas,  the  blind  stand  very  well,  though  not 
above  the  sighted,  and  in  the  later  teens  lather 
below  our  expectation.  The  results  of  the  test 
of  practical  information  are  not  unexpected, 
but  give  definiteness  to  the  common  assump- 
tion that  blindness  must  limit  the  range  of 
knowledge.  The  curves  on  Sheet  6  show  the 
results  of  two  tests  of  simple  reasoning,  one 
involving  simple  arithmetical  successions  and 
the  other  the  logical  use  of  words.  In  both, 
the  curves  for  the  blind  follow  rather  closely 
the  curves  of  sighted  standards,  though  show- 
ing great  irregularity  from  year  to  year.  The 
influence  of  low  mentality  is  especially  plain  in 
these  curves,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 
As  low  grade  pupils  are  especially  weak  in 
activities  involving  reasoning,  the  deviation  of 
the  low  grade  curves  from  the  normal  is  an 
indication  that  these  tests  probably  do  measure 
reasoning  ability  rather  successfully. 

The  curve  of  general  intelligence  which  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  the  Pressey  Cross  Out 
Tests  (15),  though  irregular,  follows  the  ."light- 
ed curve  rather  closely — more  closely,  in  fact, 
than  the  curve  resulting  from  the  use  of  six  of 
the  Pressey  Group  Point  Scale  Tests  (see 
Sheet  3).    Possibly  the  shorter  series  is  a  bet- 
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ter  measure  of  mentality  than  the  Group  Point 
Scale  (14).  These  results  will  later  be  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  the  Irwin-Binet  (9) 
individual  tests  of  intelligence,  teachers'  esti- 
mates, etc. 

Perhaps  enough  has  now  been  said  to  indi- 
cate the  methods  to  be  used  in  interpreting  the 
results  of  our  long  list  of  tests  in  various 
school  subjects  and  mental  functions.  The 
material  collected  in  this  survey  is  a  rich  mine 
of  information  which  will  be  carefully  worked 
for  the  gold  it  contains.  The  conclusions  pre- 
sented in  this  paper  have  been  based  upon  age 
comparisons,  but  numerous  other  factors  will 
be  considered.  In  subjects  in  which  practice 
and  drill  are  likely  to  be  of  primary  import- 
ance, as  in  rate  of  reading,  spelling,  the  funda- 
mentals of  arithmetic,  etc.,  our  results  must  be 
studied  with  reference  to  the  age  at  which 
school  work  was  begun,  the  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  the  subject,  the  efficiency  of  the 
methods  used  to  arouse  interest  and  enforce 
attention,  etc.  In  subjects  like  geography,  one 
must  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  slowness  in  ac- 
quiring information  incident  to  the  slowness 
of  touch  reading  and  the  limited  supply  of  text- 
books and  supplementary  readers,  the  range  of 
general  information  and  the  practical  common 
sense  involved  in  answering  questions  of  the 
problem  sort  used  to  test  facility  in  handling 
geographical  knowledge,  but  also,  in  the  test 
with  maps,  the  probable  influence  of  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  imagery  in  the  mental  con- 
tent of  the  pupils  tested.  In  any  subjects  in- 
volving elementary  reasoning,  geography, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  grammar,^  history,  etc.,  the 
general  intelligence  or  mental  age  of  the  pupils 
may  be  a  more  important  factor  than  physio- 
logical age  or  years  of  schooling,  so  that  the 
measurement  of  reasoning  ability  in  the  psy- 
chological tests  may  give  the  ultimate  explana- 
tion for  success  or  failure  in  school  subjects  of 
this  sort. 

During  the  summer  months  our  attention 
will  be  directed  to  inter-school  comparisons. 
Special  reports  will  be  drawn  up  for  each  of 
the  schools  tested,  showing  comparisons  with 
sighted  norms  and  tentative  standards  for  the 
blind  based  on  this  survey.  Other  questions 
will  be  raised,  such  as  the  comparison  of  our 
test  results  with  the  teachers'  estimates  of  gen- 
eral ability  and  the  "grades"  pupils  have  at- 
tained in  their  school  subjects  and  individual 
variations  from  the  age  and  grade  medians. 
Individual  graphs  will  be  drawn  for  each  pupil 
to  show  strength  or  weakness  in  each  subject 
in  comparison  with  the  median  attainments  of 
blind  pupils— graphs  which  ought  to  be  of 
great  value  to  teachers  as  guides  to  specific 
points  at  which  there  should  be  changes  in 
teaching. 

The  testing  program  for  the  next  year  in- 
cludes the  repetition  of  various  tests  in  the 
schools  at  Overbrook  and  Watertown  with  pu- 
pils whose  results  have  varied  widely  from  the 
expectations  of  their  teachers,  the  testing  of 
new  pupils  and  those  promoted  to  the  fourth 
grade,    the    improvement    and    extension    of 


standard  tests  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance 
of  this  work  in  schools  for  the  sighted  the 
adaptation  to  the  blind  of  vocational  tests 
which  have  been  successfully  tried  with  the 
sighted,  and  the  survey  of  other  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  and  of  classes  for  the 
blind  in  schools  for  the  sighted,  as  the  demand 
arises. 

No  one  is  more  conscious  than  the  writer  of 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  undertaken  and 
of  the  varied  limitations  and  possibilities  of 
error.  Precautions  have  been  multiplied  and 
the  results  presented  as  suggestive  rather  than 
final,  as  raising  rather  than  solving  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
The  testing  work  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  subject  to  constant  revision  and  im- 
provement. Criticisms  will  be  most  welcome. 
Some  psychologists  already  dream  of  a  day 
when  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  estimating 
ability  will  be  completely  superseded  by  stand- 
ard tests,  when  we  shall  have  monthly  or 
yearly  records  of  mental  growth  from  the  early 
grades  up  to  the  university,  which  will  give  as 
true  a  picture  of  the  individual  as  we  can  now 
obtain  through  curves  of  increase  in  height 
and  weight  in  the  physical  development ;  when 
transfer  from  school  to  school,  entrance  to  col- 
lege, and  ultimately  the  attainment  of  advanced 
degrees,  may  be  regulated  by  measuring  instru- 
ments which  stand  as  high  in  general  favor  as 
the  yardstick  or  the  Fairbanks  scales.  The 
marked  success  of  psychological  testing  in  the 
army  and  the  rapid  increase  of  standard  test- 
ing in  industrj'  since  the  war  prophesy  well 
for  the  future  of  educational  measurement. 
We  should  perhaps  be  content  for  the  imme- 
diate present  if  through  cordial  co-operation  we 
can  establish  methods  for  measuring  the  men- 
tality and  school  attainments  of  the  blind 
which  will  give  valuable  and  fairly  leliable 
supplementary  evidence  in  discriminating  be- 
tween the  fit  and  the  unfit,  and  show  teachers 
of  the  blind  how  their  untiring  efforts  may 
bring  an  even  larger  and  more  creditable  har- 
vest. 
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SURVEY  OF  SCHOOLS. 

DR.    BUFORD   JOHNSON, 

Board   of    Educational    Experiments,    Nev;    York. 


With  reference  to  the  importance  of  sur- 
veys by  means  of  standard  tests  and  scales  in 
such  educational  institutions  as  schools  for 
the  blind,  I  am  in  full  accord  with  Dr.  Hayes 
in  the  emphasis  which  he  puts  upon  such 
studies.  The  value  of  recognizing  and  properly 
placing  both  the  mental  defectives  and  the 
gifted  children  in  such  groups  is  scarcely  to 
be  considered  a  debatable  question.  While  the 
means  of  getting  such  a  classification  are  not 
available  for  many  schools,  especially  the  pub- 
lic school  systems,  yet  there  have  been  marked 
advances  toward  the  practical  use  of  such 
measurements.  The  development  of  group  in- 
telligence tests  and  standardized  scales  in 
school  subjects  has  now  reached  a  stage  that 
will  tend  to  make  more  universal  such  surveys. 

There  is  a  public  school  in  the  New  York 
system  which  has  become  known  to  various 
bureaus  and  associations  as  a  good  field  for 
opportunity  and  co-operation  in  the  extension 
of  such  application  to  school  procedure.  We 
plead  guilty  to  having  entered  this  field  in  the 
initial  stage  of  their  interest  in  such  work. 
While  our  specific  purpose  was  the  study  of 
malnutrition,  this  involved  the  introduction  of 
many  forms  of  testing,  so  that  physical  and 
mental  examinations  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  technique  of  conducting  the  experiments. 

When  we  would  occasionally  hear  of  some 
other  agency  preferring  the  request  for  an 
opportunity  to  make  some  investigation  with 
these  school  children  as  subjects,  we  wondered 
if  the  school  officials  would  get  the  feeling  of 
being  too  much  tested  and  of  not  getting 
much  in  the  way  of  practical  results,  especially 
when  some  of  our  problems  were  of  necessity 
slow  in  shaping  themselves  toward  definite  re- 
sults.    However,  at  the  present  time  there  is 


as  good  a  spirit  of  co-operation  as  could  be 
desired,  and  I  should  say  it  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  exhaustively  tested  schools 
into  which  I  have  ever  entered.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  principal  showed  me  the  chart  upon 
which  the  various  forms  of  tests  that  have 
been  given  during  this  school  year  were  listed. 
The  Bureau  of  Reference  and  Research  of  the 
New  York  City  School  Board,  for  example. 
have  given  to  every  child  in  the  school,  a  school 
of  3000  boys,  four  standardized  intelligence 
scales  and  numerous  group  tests  of  elementary 
school  subjects.  A  special  examiner  from  the 
Public  Education  Association  has  given  the 
Stanford  Revision  to  the  individual  pupils.  In- 
stead of  failing  to  appreciate  such  work  or  of 
finding  the  lack  of  results  discouraging,  these 
instructors  have  a  laudable  pride  in  the  prog- 
ress they  feel  they  are  making,  and  are  quite 
ready  to  face  facts,  also  to  consider  means  of 
solving  the  problems  that  arise. 

The  knowledge  of  the  material  at  hand,  such 
as  these  surveys  will  give  concerning  the 
grouping  of  the  students  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  is  certainly  desirable.  In  his  study, 
"Mental  Measurements  of  the  Blind,"  Dr. 
Haines  reports  that  he  found  no  reason  to  con- 
cede any  superiority  in  the  matter  of  adaptation 
to  his  environment  to  the  seeing  subject,  There 
are  those  who  are  mental  defectives  among  the 
blind,  who  should  be  recognized  to  the  end  of 
giving  them  adequate  training  within  their  ca- 
pacities. There  are  also  exceptionally  bright 
children  and  others  who  are  within  the  normal 
range  of  intelligence,  but  Dr.  Haines  insists 
that  while  the  mental  furniture  of  the  blind  is 
different  there  appeared  no  fact  making  for 
the  inferiority  of  the  intelligence  of  the  blind 
because  of  their  sense  defect. 
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Aside  from  this  use  of  such  measurements, 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  be  made  in  the  problems  that  will 
arise  concerning  the  differences  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  perceptual  processes  in  one's 
adaptation  to  his  environment.  While  I  am 
convinced  that  the  adaptation  to  the  blind  sub- 
ject of  tests  and  scales  that  have  been  evolved 
for  the  seeing  subject  is  a  good  point  cf  de- 
parture, I  also  believe  that  we  should  devise 
tests  and  scales  which  measure  the  adaptation 
of  the  blind  subject  to  his  environment,  stress- 
ing, perhaps,  the  skill  or  facts  that  are  acquired 
by  the  tactual  and  auditory  perceptions  rather 
than  the  visual.  If  these  should  be  applied  to 
seeing  subjects  we  could  then  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  development  of  the  men- 
tal processes  of  the  blind.  For  example  in  the 
Binet  test  for  the  discrimination  of  length  of 
lines,  the  adaptation  to  the  blind  involves  the 
discrimination  of  the  length  of  two  sticks  by 
means  of  tactual  differences.  What  experi- 
ments have  we  made  to  prove  the  relationship 
between  tactual  differences  and  visual  differ- 
ences ? 

Haines  found  that  there  was  serious  diffi- 
culty with  many  subjects  in  space  conceptions. 
This  was  measured  by  having  a  subject  face 
north  or  east,  then  point  to  the  remaining 
points  of  the  compass.  Such  results  suggest 
immediately  inquiries  as  to  the  types  of  expe- 
riences that  blind  subjects  who  showed  up 
poorly  in  this  test  could  have  had  that  would 
enable  them  to  appreciate  a  movement  of  the 
arm  through  an  agle  of  90  degrees.  A.  series 
of  experiments  could  be  devised,  no  doubt, 
which  would  give  to  the  blind  subject  a  clear 
conception  of  such  a  movement.  The  specific 
abilities  or  disabilities  which  appear  from  such 
studies  indicate  a  field  for  interesting  work 
for  the  psychologist.  The  way  in  which  the 
mental  processes  function  in  the  reactions  to 
one's  environment,  and  the  inequality  in  the 
development  of  the  different  sensory  processes 
are  pertinent  problems.  In  the  field  of  applied 
psychology  it  is  important  to  devise  methods  of 
meeting  the  needs  for  compensatory  experi- 
ences in  case  of  some  sensory  defect,  and  of 
giving  to  the  normal  subject  specific  experi- 
ences for  overcoming  some  special  disability 
due  to  lack  of  use  of  some  sensory  process. 

Certain  tests  of  practical  information  which 
the  environment  stimulates  a  seeing  subject  to 
gain  primarily  through  visual  stimulation  we 
should  not  expect  the  blind  to  know  unless 
specific  training  has  given  it  to  him.  We  as- 
sume, of  course,  that  the  curriculum  in  schools 
for  the  blind  has  been  formulated  with  this  end 
in  view.  Our  comparison  of  the  attainments 
of  the  blind,  who  have  been  in  these  special 
schools,  with  the  seeing  subjects,  are  then  val- 


uable for  the  planning  of  a  curriculum  both  of 
activities  and  of  formal  instruction. 

The  failure  of  the  blind  to  perform  success- 
fully tests  that  involve  comprehension  of  ab- 
stract generalizations  given  to  them  orally,  to 
make  abstract  comparisons,  and  to  define  clear- 
ly in  terms  other  than  of  use,  offers  a  more 
difficult  field  of  study.  One  is  led  to  compare 
their  reactions  with  those  that  appear  in  the 
learning  of  a  young  child.  Our  observations 
show  that  a  broadening  of  sensory-motcr  ex- 
periences tends  to  direct  connection  of  words 
with  these  experiences,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  ability  of  the  young  child  to 
think  in  terms  of  language. 

The  question  arises,  do  we  give  to  the  blind 
enough  practical  situations,  the  solution  of 
which  demands  motor  skill,  or  do  we  encour- 
age him  sufficiently  toward  such  performances 
either  in  play  or  in  work?  Because  he  cannot 
sight  as  the  seeing  subject  we  perhaps  argue 
that  a  form  of  target  practice  would  not  avail 
much.  I  should  like  to  see  an  experiment  con- 
ducted in  which  the  blind  person  would  be 
given  practice  trials  in  just  such  an  activity. 
We  would  have  to  devise  perhaps  an  auditory 
stimulation,  such  as  a  different  sounding  board 
for  varying  distances  from  the  bullseye,  in 
order  that  he  might  develop  a  muscular  mem- 
ory for  fine  coordinations.  It  seems  a  reason- 
able hypothesis  that  he  would  attain  a  fair 
degree  of  skill.  Such  practice  would  doubtless 
lead  to  greater  precision  of  movement,  to  the 
development  of  motor  agility,  of  more  initia- 
tive in  motor  activities,  and  a  consequent  hi- 
crease  in  the  abilitj^  to  symbolize  such  experi- 
ences by  words. 

Despite  the  retardation  of  the  blind  in  cer- 
tain standardized  tests  for  elementary  school 
subjects,  we  note  the  same  trend  in  the  curves, 
indicating  the  same  rate  of  growth.  The  ques- 
tion occurs :  Have  the  blind  had  the  same 
amount  of  formal  training?  The  seeing  sub- 
jects usually  begin  reading  and  spelling  about 
six.  We  assume  that  the  reading  process  is 
necessarily  slower  for  the  blind  when  we  con- 
sider the  analysis  of  the  visual  process  in  read- 
ing. Have  we  analyzed  the  process  of  reading 
by  efficient  blind  subjects?  Have  we  deter- 
mined the  desirable  or  standard  rate?  How 
does  this  rate  compare  with  standard  rate  for 
visual  reading? 

The  success  of  the  blind  subjects  in  memory 
tests  and  in  arithmetic  is  most  interesting.  The 
far-away  look  that  is  associated  with  thinking 
out  of  a  problem  or  the  closing  of  one's  eyes 
in  order  to  concentrate,  seem  to  be  justifiable. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  by  Dr. 
Hayes  suggest  many  interesting  and  important 
problems  that  await  solution. 
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TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

H.    M.   McMANAWAV, 
Suijerintendent   X'iiginia   School  for  the  Deaf   and   Blind,   Staunton,    \'a 


It  is  with  some  degree  of  hesitancy  that  I 
undertake  the  task  of  discussing  tests  and 
measurements.  I  had  planned  to  spend  my 
time  eagerly  listening  and  learning  from  those 
more  experienced  in  the  problems  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
soldier  to  take  orders.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  standard 
tests,  because,  while  teaching  is  an  art,  educa- 
tion is  rapidly  becoming  a  science — a  science 
dealing,  first,  with  careful  and  abundant  obser- 
vation and  experiment ;  and,  second,  with  the 
generalization  of  the  results  into  formulated 
hiws  or  statements.  The  development  and  use 
of  standard  tests  constitute  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  application  of  scientific  method 
to  educational  processes.  The\^  are,  for  both 
teacher  and  administrator,  a  means  of  meas- 
uring results  of  teaching;  and  even  more, 
standard  tests  determine  and  define  the  aims  of 
instruction  with  definiteness.  Indefinite,  hazy 
aims  bring  indefinite,  hazy  results.  It  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  answer  the  question  "Why 
do  this?"  and  "Why  teach  that?"  with  the  re- 
ply "For  culture,"  but  there  must  be  a  definite, 
specific  objective  in  view,  and,  therefore,  there 
is  one  best  tvay  to  reach  that  objective.  So 
standard  tests  not  only  determine  and  define 
what  to  teach,  but  if  properly  used,  they  point 
to  the  method  to  be  used,  which  results  in  the 
elimination  of  all  methods  and  incidentals  that 
do  not  contribute  specifically  and  positively  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  aims  set  up,  a  fact 
which  vastly  simplifies  the  task  of  the  teacher. 

There  are  numerous  gains  to  be  derived 
from  standard  tests,  for  superintendent,  for 
teacher,  and  for  pupil.  The  tests  enable  the 
superintendent  to  estimate,  not  by  guesswork 
hut  with  accuracy,  the  work  of  the  pupil,  the 
class,  the  teacher  and  the  school ;  they  lead 
him  from  opinions  tinctured  with  prejudice  to 
carefully  measured  and  verifiable  results.  For 
the  teacher,  they  aft'ord  definite  tasks,  definite 
methods  and  definite  measurable  results,  be- 
sides the  fact  that  they  save  time ;  and  for  the 
pupil,  they  save  valuable  time  for  use  on  tasks 
especially  difficult  for  himself,  help  him  where 
he  needs  help,  give  work  better  adapted  to 
his  ascertained  needs,  and  lead  to  a  differentia- 
tion of  the  course. 

This  argument  presupposes  established  and 
accepted  standards  of  measurement.  This  is 
the  task  of  the  educational  psychologist  work- 
ing in  co-operation  with  superintendent  and 
teacher.  Dr.  Hayes  has  told  of  the  many 
tests  that  have  been  worked  out  for  children 
of  public  schools.  Many  others  are  in  process 
of  evolution,  and  there  is  extensive  literature 
already  in  existence  dealing  with  the  formula- 
lion,  standardization,  perfecting  and  applica- 
tion of  tests  and  measurements.  The  tech- 
nique of  formulation  and  standardization  is 
highly  specialized,  and  the  specialist  alone  can 


venture  into  this  realm.  Recently  methods  of 
procedure  have  been  fully  described  in  very 
simple  language  for  the  information  of  the 
teacher  and  the  student  of  education.  The 
application  of  the  tests  and  interpretation  of 
results  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  and 
any  intelligent  teacher  can  be  trained  to  ad- 
minister the  tests  and  evolve  and  interpret  the 
results.  In  order  to  proceed  more  intelli- 
gently the  professional  teacher  will  want  to 
have  the  background  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  derivation  and  standardization 
of  the  tests  will  give  her.  This  is  a  subject  of 
intense  interest  to  many,  and  before  closing  I 
will  suggest  a  few  books  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  progressive  teacher  and  super- 
intendent. 

So  fundamental  is  the  use  of  the  standard 
tests  and  measurements  in  the  intelligent  con- 
duct of  schools,  that  practically  every  city 
system  in  America  has  one  or  more  specialists 
on  the  executive  staff  to  direct  continuous 
study  and  measurement  of  results  of  instruc- 
tion, and  every  normal  school  that  makes  any 
pretense  to  educational  standing  is  offering 
regular  courses  to  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  in  tests  and  measurements.  Some  of 
them,  namely,  the  Kansas  State  Normal  and 
University  of  Illinois,  have  bureaus  of  educa- 
tional research  which  conduct  extensive  and 
far-reaching  investigations  as  to  what  is  being 
accomplished  and  what  is  possible  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  schools  of  America.  The  pro- 
fession has  every  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the 
work  so  splendidly  started  and  indeed  that  so 
much  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research  of  the  Overbrook  and 
Perkins  Institutions  under  the  able  leadership 
of  my  friend.  Dr.  Hayes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  results  of 
his  investigations  were  not  available  for  close 
stud}^  and  criticism  in  advance  of  this  meet- 
ing. Only  last  night,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
glance  over  his  paper,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
attempt  to  discuss  in  detail  or  intelligently  the 
tests  in  the  light  of  the  results.  He  has  used 
splendid  judgment  in  making  use  of  tests  al- 
ready standardized  for  seeing  children,  mak- 
ing only  such  changes  as  seemed  to  him  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  adapt  them  to  use  with  the 
blind.  How  wisely  these  adaptations  have 
been  made  can  only  be  judged  in  the  light  of 
a  careful  analysis  of  results.  I  am  glad  also 
that  he  really  possesses  the  "tentative  attitude" 
of  the  true  scientist  toward  the  results  of  the 
tests  already  made ;  and  that  he  is  willing  and 
eager  to  receive  suggestions  from  us  as  prac- 
tical workers  on  the  ground,  regarding  modi- 
fications of  the  tests  and  the  interpretation  of 
results. 

These  tests  were  given  at  the  Virginia  school 
and  were  the  occasion  of  several  teachers' 
meetings    and    conferences    in    which    we    dis- 
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cussed  the  results  and  what  action  should  be 
taken  on  the  basis  of  these  results.  On  the 
basis  of  the  mental  test  one  pupil  was  sent  to 
the  State  Colony  for  the  Feeble  Minded;  two 
other  pupils  were  relieved  of  further  work  in 
the  literary  department  and  given  time  for  ad- 
ditional work  in  the  shops,  in  which  they 
showed  some  aptitude,  and  two  were  requested 
not  to  return  next  session  because  of  inability 
to  profit  from  further  schooling.  A  complete 
.reclassification  and  reorganization  of  the 
classes  in  the  blind  department  is  being  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  tests 
taken,  together  with  the  judgment  of  the 
teachers,  which  should  always  be  consulted  as 
a  check  on  the  tests. 

I  have  worked  out  several  graphs  showing 
comparisons  between  the  results  of  some  of 
the  tests  in  the  Virginia  school  in  comparison 
with  the  results  as  shown  in  the  graphs  for 
the  pupils  of  the  seven  schools  taken  together. 
The  results  are  very  interesting.  (Graphs 
were  displayed  and  discussed  informally.) 

The  results  are  not  all  flattering  by  any 
means,  but  if  in  rate  of  reading  and  in  oral 
arithmetic  we  fall  behind  the  average  attain- 
ment it  is  very  important  that  we  know  it  and 
look  for  the  remedy  and  apply  it.  Some  of 
these  scores,  low  in  comparison  with  seeing 
pupils,  will  have  to  be  explained.  We  can- 
not pass  them  by  with  indifference. 

What  may  be  the  true  explanation  it  is  im- 
possible at  this  time  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
assurance.  However,  a  few  possible  explana- 
tions not  already  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hayes 
occur  to  me. 

1.  Some  of  the  contrasts  may  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  the  difference  between  the  life 
in  the  institutional  school  and  in  the  liome  of 
the  pupils  in  day  schools. 

2.  I  believe  the  fact  that  many  of  our  text- 
books are  of  ancient  date,  published  before  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  to  education, 
may  help  explain  some  of  the  discrepancies. 
The  methods  are  obsolete,  based  on  logical  in- 
stead of  psychological  basis.  The  public 
schools  have  then  had  a  great  advantage.  Our 
new  books  will  tend  to  remedy  this. 

3.  Classes  are  overweighted  v/ith  retardates 
as  some  of  us  have  suspected  and  as  the  tests 
seem  to  prove. 

4.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  normal 
school  courses  offered  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
imquestionably  has  iniluenced  the  results.  The 
public  school  teachers  have  hundreds  of  nor- 
mal schools  to  select  from  in  which  they  can 
be  trained  in  the  most  approved  methods  of 
presentation.  Our  teachers  on  the  other  hand 
have  had  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  each 
one  for  himself.  It  would  be  strange  if  all  of 
them  should  be  found  really  efficient. 

5.  We  have  had  no  treatise  on  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  blind,  though  public  school  teachers 
have  had  more  than  they  could  use  on  normal 
psychology. 

6.  Not  all  of  our  teachers  have  had  any 
training  even  in  normal  psychology  or  in  ap- 
proved public  school  methods. 


7.  The  lack  of  use  of  standard  tests  which 
give  definite  direction  to  school  work  in  out 
schools  for  the  blind  has  served  as  a  handi- 
cap. 

8.  Finally  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
tests  as  adapted  may  not  have  the  same  de- 
gree of  validity  as  the  original  tests.  Extend- 
ed use  of  the  tests  as  amended  both  with  blind 
and  seeing  children  and  careful  analysis  of 
results  will  alone  give  a  basis  for  final  judg- 
ment on  this  point. 

It  has  been  conclusively  proven  that  the  use 
of  tests  at  appropriate  intervals  will  increase 
the  abilities  of  the  pupils  and  the  importance 
of  this  cannot  be  overstated.  If  by  applying 
ourselves  to  the  task  we  can  increase  the 
median  rate  of  reading  in  the  Virginia  school 
from  38  words  per  minute  to  62  words  per 
minute,  which  is  the  median  rate  for  the  Over- 
brook  school,  the  results  are  far-reaching  in- 
deed. 

Ability  to  read  is  fundamental  to  progress 
in  almost  any  line  of  school  work — arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  language,  grammar. 

To  increase  the  rate  of  reading  by  as  much 
as  25  per  cent  means : 

(a)  A  reduction  in  the  required  time  of 
study  for  every  subject; 

(b)  That  all  work  will  probably  be  better 
done ; 

(c)  That  much  more  work  will  be  done  in 
the  time  allotted,  equivalent  to  five  years' 
work  in  four  years'  time. 

But  the  scores  must  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  student  needs  and  the  remedy  applied.  The 
tests  constitute  simply  an  aid  to  diagnosis. 
Having  studied  the  symptoms  of  the  case  of 
any  pupil,  we  as  teachers  and  superintendents, 
must  prescribe  the  remedy. 

A  physician  may  come  in  answer  to  a  call 
and  tell  you  that  your  tongue  looks  bad,  that 
your  pulse  is  above  normal,  that  you  have  a 
temperature  of  101,  but  if  he  stops  there,  you 
may  never  get  well.  He  must  prescribe  and 
apply  the  remedy. 

The  tests  will  tell  you  what  is  wrong  with 
the  patient,  but  it  is  for  us,  as  the  physicians, 
to  determine  and  apply  the  remedy. 

References. 

Perhaps  the  best  treatise  on  the  theory  and 
the  methods  of  use  of  tests  of  intelligence  is 
"The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,"  by  Ter- 
man,  Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

A  similar  treatise  on  standard  tests  of 
achievement  is  "Educational  Tests  and  Meas- 
urements," by  Monroe,  DeVoss  and  Kelly, 
Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

A  carefully  prepared  manual  or  handbook  for 
teachers  for  use  in  giving  tests  is  "Measuring" 
the  Results  of  Teaching,"  by  Monroe,  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co. 

See  also  "A  Mental  Survey  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,"  by  Haynes,  Bureau  of 
Juvenile  Research,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  "Pre- 
liminary Tests  in  Reading,"  by  Hayes,  Over- 
brook  School. 
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THIRD  SESSION 

Tuesday   Afternoon,   June   22,    1920. 

THE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  NORWAY. 

ERIK  HARILSTAD, 

Teacher,    School  for  the   Blind,   Christiania,  Norway. 


i  feel  greatly  honored  by  being  given  this 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  and  tell  you  a  little 
about  our  schools  and  other  work  for  the  blind 
in  Norway.  During  the  past  academic  year  I 
have  visited  several  of  your  schools  for  the 
blind  and  other  places  where  work  for  the 
blind  is  being  done,  and  I  am  thankful  to  you 
all  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  and 
the  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  visit.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  feel  like  a  new  man 
now  I  am  to  go  home  to  my  own  work  again. 

In  the  work  for  the  blind  Norway  is  rather 
young.  Our  neighbor  countries,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  had  schools  for  the  blind  for  more 
than  fifty  years  when,  in  1861,  the  first  Nor- 
wegian school  of  that  kind  was  established  in 
Kristiania.  This  school  was  from  the  begin- 
ning a  private  institution ;  but  twenty  years 
later,  in  1881,  a  law  was  passed  that  made  the 
education  of  the  blind  compulsory  in  our  coun- 
try, Norway  being  thus  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries to  make  the  education  of  blind  children 
compulsory.  The  school  in  Kristiania  was 
wholly  taken  over  by  the  state  about  1890,  and 
at  the  same  time  another  school  for  the  blind 
was  established  at  Trondhjem  (some  400  miles 
north  of  Kristiania)  for  the  northern  part  of 
the  country.  In  these  schools  the  blind  chil- 
dren received  some  five  years  of  literary  or 
elementary  training  and  from  three  to  four 
years  of  training  in  some  trade  or  manual 
work,  music  being  taught  in  both  departments. 
There  was  co-education  all  up  through  the 
grades,  boys  and  girls  being  together  as  well 
in  their  playtime  as  in  their  class  work  and, 
strange  to  say  (well,  it  has  never  seemed 
strange  to  me,  but  it  might  to  you),  we  have 
had  very  few  intermarriages  among  the  blind. 
The  school  at  Trondhjem  built  new,  larger 
and,  in  a  way,  up-to-date  buildings  in  1912,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  organization  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind  was  changed.  At  present 
we  have  in  Kristiania  a  school  for  the  young 
blind  children  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  and  at  Trondhjem  a  similar  school 
for  young  children  from  the  northern  part. 
These  schools  admit  the  children  when  eight 
years  old  and  have  them  for  a  course  of  seven 
years,  corresponding  to  our  public  school 
course.  When  this  course  is  finished  all  the 
girls  go  from  both  schools  to  a  school  for  older 
blind  girls  in  Kristiania,  and  the  boys  from 
feoth  schools  go  to  a  department  for  the  older 
blind  boys  in  the  school  at  Trondhjem,  These 
schools  for  older  boys  and  girls  are  vocational 
and  furnish  a  course  of  three  to  four  years  in 


some  industrial  work  or  music.  In  the  schools 
for  the  young  children  we  have  seven  grades 
or  "classes,"  and  among  the  subjects  taught 
there  are  included  several  of  your  high  school 
subjects,  for  instance,  general  history,  geom- 
etry, chemistry,  physics  and,  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, English.  In  the  mornings  we  have  five 
periods  of  literary  work  from  8  to  1  o'clock. 
Each  period  lasts  for  50  minutes,  followed  by 
a  recess  of  10  minutes.  In  the  afternoons 
there  is  manual  work  or  music  or  music  prac- 
tice. We  use  the  European  Braille,  but  have 
yet  practically  no  textbooks,  so  the  teaching 
has  to  be  done  orally.  We  have  relief  maps 
and  use  the  Taylor  arithmetical  slates,  about 
half  the  time  being  given  to  oral  work  in 
arithmetic.  Algebra  and  Latin  are  not  taught 
at  all.  In  the  vocational  school  the  boys  and 
girls  specialize  more  or  less  along  one  of  the 
industrial  lines  or  in  music  (music  also  being 
taught  avocationally).  A  boy  may  take  up 
basket-making,  carpentry,  shoemaking  and  re- 
pairing, mattress-making  or  piano-tuning.  A 
girl  may  take  up  weaving,  knitting  (also  ma- 
chine knitting),  chair-caning,  and  they  are  also 
given  instruction  in  cooking  and  other  kinds 
of  housework.  Chorus  singing  and  gymnas- 
tics are  taught  to  all  the  pupils  in  all  the 
schools.  The  compulsory  age,  as  stated  in  the 
law,  is  between  8  and  21  years ;  but  our  schools 
for  older  girls  and  boys  also  admit  those  that 
lose  their  sight  at  a  more  advanced  age.  We 
have  seven  weeks'  summer  vacation,  three 
weeks  for  Christmas  and  one  week  for  Easter, 
thus  leaving  us  about  forty  weeks  of  school. 

As  you  will  have  understood  our  schools 
still  cling  to  what  has  been  called  "The  Typ- 
ical Work  for  the  Blind,"  although  the  most 
intelligent  blind  themselves  as  well  as  the  pro- 
gressive instructors  have  realized  that  this 
system  long  ago  is  broken  and  a  past  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  work  for  the  blind,  and 
that  the  blind,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
trained  in  the  line  where  they  have  their  in- 
terests and  abilities.  In  all  our  schools  for  the 
blind  we  have  at  present  about  180  pupils. 

Up  to  the  last  ten  years  very  little  has  been 
done  to  support  the  blind  after  they  have  left 
school.  They  were  furnished  with  some  tools 
or  instruments  and,  perhaps,  a  little  of  mate- 
rials, but  they  had  to  fight  their  fight  more  or 
less  alone.  In  spite  of  this  several  succeeded, 
but  many  did  not.  Some  have  followed  the 
work  they  were  trained  in  at  school.  We  have 
several  successful  organists,  a  number  of  bas- 
ket-makers, and  a  few  also  make  good  as  car- 
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penters  and  shoemakers ;  but  all  the  machinery 
that  has  been  introduced  during  the  last  twenty- 
years  or  more  has  made  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  a  blind  man  to  succeed  in  one  of 
the  two  latter  trades.  Consequentl3^  many  of 
the  blind  have  turned  over  to  other  work, 
some  to  farming  or  gardening,  some  have 
started  a  little  store  out  in  the  country,  some 
play  for  dancing  parties,  and  we  have  also 
three  or  four  masseuses.  Massage  was  intro- 
duced at  the  school  in  Kristiania  about  1900, 
but  the  Medical  Association  put  an  end  to  it 
some  years  later,  not  because  of  the  results  of 
the  blind  masseuses'  work,  but  simply  because 
some  of  the  leading  surgeons  did  not  believe 
in  having  blind  persons  trained  in  massage. 

Since  the  year  1900  there  have  been  formed 
different  societies  to  help  the  blind  in  their 
struggle  for  the  daily  bread,  and  in  1909  sev- 
eral of  these  societies  united  in  a  national 
league  or  association.  "'The  Norwegian  Blind 
League"  is  a  central  organization  with  an  exec- 
utive committee  of  six  members  out  of  which 
three  must  be  blind.  As  subdivision  of  this 
league  there  are  three  local  societies,  one  for 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  country,  one  for 
the  southwestern  part  and  one  for  the  northern 
part,  the  centers  being  respectively  in  Kristiania, 
Bergen  and  Trondhjem.  Each  of  the  local 
societies  has  an  executive  committee  of  five 
members,  out  of  which  three  have  to  be  blind. 
Thus  our  organization  by  its  rules  has  secured 
that  the  blind  always  shall  have  something  to 
say  in  the  work  for  the  blind.  These  societies 
have  both  blind  and  sighted  members. 

The  central  organization  takes  care  of  all 
matters  concerning  the  blind  in  general  m  our 
country,  while  the  local  societies  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  within  their  districts  For 
instance,  the  central  organization  publishes  a 
little  weekly  Braille  magazine  called  "Norges 
Blinde"  (The  Blind  of  Norway).  Each  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  has  16  pages  and  contains 
articles  and  news  on  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
our  country  and  all  over,  and  besides  that, 
poems,  stories  and  current  events.  The  print- 
ing house  for  the  magazine  also  prints  some 
books  in  Braille,  but  as  yet  we  have  had  too 
little  money  to  do  much  of  that.  We  are  also 
working  to  establish  a  national  register  of  the 
blind.  Forms  with  questions  have  been  sent  to 
all  the  little  more  than  2000  blind  we,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  should  have,  and  about 
1300  have  responded.  From  these  papers  we 
will  get  information  about  the  blindness  and 
its  causes,  the  school  training  and  the  financial, 
social  and  sanitary  conditions  our  blind  are 
working  under.  The  central  executive  com- 
mittee also  appoints  traveling  secretaries  to  go 
all  over  the  country,  educating  the  public  by 
giving  lectures  on  the  blind,  their  difficulties 
and  especially  their  possibilities.  The  traveling 
secretary    also    hunts    up    blind    children    that 


have  not  been  sent  to  school,  he  visits  tht  blind 
in  their  homes  and  collects  funds  to  promote 
our  work.  Up  to  last  year  we  had  one  blind 
traveling  secretary,  and  this  year  we  have  two 
blind  and  one  sighted. 

The  local  societies  assist  the  blind  individuals 
economically  by  lending  or  giving  them  money 
for  some  special  purpose,  by  selling  their  prod- 
ucts and  furnishing  them  with  materials. 
During  the  last  year  this  work  has  been  cen- 
tered around  what  we  call  "Houses  of  the 
Blind"  in  Bergen,  Kristiania  and  Trondhjem. 
In  the  House  of  the  Blind  we  have  a  little 
salesroom  and  a  shop  for  repairing  work,  a 
storeroom  for  materials  and  a  little  library. 
Our  three  Braille  libraries  are  all,  so  to  say,  in 
the  making.  Most  of  the  books  are  hand- 
copied,  and  the  three  libraries  together  do  not 
possess  more  than  about  1500  volumes. 

Workshops  for  the  blind,  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  England,  Germany  and  also  in  Swe- 
den, have  not  been  established  in  our  country. 
The  main  reason  why  is,  perhaps,  that  we 
have  not  had  the  money,  and  now  we  do  not 
want  them,  as  we  think  the  workshop  idea  is  a 
passed  stage  in  the  evolution.  We  try  to  assist 
the  blind  individually,  and  all  support  is  given 
on  the  principle  "help  to  self-help,"  and  not  as 
maintenance  in  any  way.  As  to  the  workshops, 
we  might  in  the  future  have  some  of  them  for 
those  blind  that,  not  because  of  their  blind- 
ness, but  because  of  other  defects,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  support  themselves.  x\nd  we 
might  also  get  a  few  built  on  a  pure  business 
base  as  a  kind  of  co-operation.  We  have 
applied  to  the  state  for  a  pension  law,  but  we 
do  not  want  a  pension  that  anyone  could  pos- 
sibly live  by,  but  as  a  help  and  an  encourage- 
ment. At  our  conferences  and  meetings  we 
have  for  a  long  time  discussed  the  question  of 
homes  for  the  aged  blind,  homes  for  blind 
babies  and  some  kind  of  insurance  in  case  of 
disease.  And  to  say  a  word  of  what  we  are 
thinking  of  just  now,  we  sent  last  year  appeals 
to  our  government  for  a  better  piano-tuning 
department  in  the  school  for  the  older  boys, 
and  for  a  commission  to  take  up  the  question 
of  reorganization  of  our  education  of  the  blind 
in  order  to  get  kindergarten  schools,  to  get  fur- 
ther education  in  literary  lines  and  more  prac- 
tical manual  training.  Last,  we  also  asked  for 
a  larger  annual  appropriation  for  the  printing 
of  books. 

I  hope  this  will  show  you  that,  although  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  so  much  yet,  we  in 
many  ways  have  the  same  aims  and  the  same 
ideas  as  you  in  your  work,  and  again  I  thank 
you  for  all  I  have  seen  of  your  splendid  work 
and  wish  you  good  luck  to  further  progress.  I 
am  going  to  pay  my  debt  to  you  back  in  my 
work  for  the  Norwegian  blind  and  thereby  to 
the  blind  of  all  countries.  For  it  is  all  one 
great  work  wherever  it  is  being  dene. 
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This  question  on  first  thought  would  seem  to 
require  merely  a  school  for  the  blind  table  of 
statistics.  If,  however,  we  take  into  considera- 
tion cause  and  effect,  it  involves  much  more. 
Present  occupation  presupposes  previous  choice 
and  previous  preparation.  Choice  is  influenced 
by  advice  of  instructors,  personal  qualifications 
and  prospective  remuneration,  and  preparation 
is  made  necessary  by  choice.  Our  schools  fur- 
nish most  of  the  preparation  for  the  majority 
of  our  graduates,  and  our  teaching  staff  gives 
large  quantities  of  advice  to  assist  the  pupils 
in  making  their  choice.  Hence  with  the  ques- 
tion :  What  do  j^our  graduates  do  ?  are  closely 
interwoven  these  ideas — the  pupils'  qualifica- 
tions, the  school,  the  teachers,  courses  of 
study,  probable  remuneration.  Our  graduates 
are  following  their  present  occupations  because 
they  prepared  for  them,  usually  following  some 
one's  advice,  and  the  reason  they  did  thus 
choose  and  prepare  is  their  desire  to  earn  for 
themselves  a  living,  coupled  usually  with  their 
own  estimate  of  their  adaptability  to  the  occu- 
pation. 

The  government  offers  an  education  to  all 
the  children  in  our  land.  Most  states  lequire 
a  minimum  of  literary  education  to  be  given 
all  children  up  to  a  certain  age.  In  New  York 
state  the  compulsory  education  law  reads  in 
part  as  follows :  "Every  child  within  the  com- 
pulsory school  ages,  in  proper  physical  and 
mental  condition  to  attend  school  .... 
shall  regularly  attend  upon  instruction  as  fol- 
lows.'' Then  follows  the  statement  of  ages, 
exemptions  for  occupation,  etc.  An  amend- 
ment to  this  law  was  added  in  1911  which 
reads  as  follows :  "The  provisions  of  this 
section  are  intended  to  include  all  blind  chil- 
dren.    .     .     ." 

There  is  no  logical  leason  why  such  com- 
pulsorj-  education  law  should  not  be  strictlj- 
enforced  in  the  case  of  sightless  children.  The 
law  specifies  that  the  children  must  be  "physic- 
ally qualified."  Blindness  is  a  physical  quali- 
fication for  admission  to  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  a  blind  child  otherwise  qualified  to  profit 
from  the  advantages  offered  by  our  schools 
should  be  required,  if  necessary  compelled,  to 
attend  them.  In  our  state  the  law  is  rather 
loosely  enforced  in  the  case  of  blind  children. 
Public  officials  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  this  law  seem  loath,  out  of  sympathy  prob- 
ably, to  separate  a  blind  child  from  its  family, 
especially  if  the  parents  offer  objections. 

The  above  paragraph  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  subject,  in  view  of  the  educational  relation 
between  the  government  and  the  child,  for,  as 
stated  above,  the  preparation  for  our  pupils' 
present  occupation  was  mainly  furnished  by 
the  government  through  our  school.  No  one 
will  deny  today  that  education  is  a  proper  gov- 


ernment function.  This  is  especially  true  in  a 
republic,  in  which,  at  the  last  analysis,  the 
people  are  the  source  of  power.  An  educated 
citizenry  means,  or  should  mean,  intelligent 
representation  and  an  intelligent  government. 
In  a  prospeVous  and  contented  community  the 
functioning  of  the  government  is  easy.  Em- 
ploj'ment  at  a  satisfactory  remuneration  con- 
tributes materially  to  this  end.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  title  of  this  paper,  considered  broadly, 
involves  almost  the  whole  theory  and  applica- 
tion of  education. 

Formal  graduation  from  a  definitely  pre- 
scribed course  has  been  followed  by  our  school 
for  less  than  half  of  its  existence.  '  In  its  early 
days  pupils  remained  in  the  school  until  they 
got  what  education  they  wanted  or  were  ad- 
vised to  leave,  and  their  leaving  was  not  cele- 
brated by  any  formal  graduation.  Thus  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  registered 
pupils  of  our  school  can  be  classified  as  bona 
fide  graduates.  Our  list  of  those  to  whom 
diplomas  have  been  given  numbers  120  classi- 
fied according  to  occupation  as  follows  :  Piano 
tuners,  26;  in  business,  11;  teaching  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  10;  teaching  for  New  York  State 
Commission,  3 ;  working  for  the  commission, 
7;  professional  musicians,  6;  music  teachers, 
4 ;  broommakers,  4 ;  lawyers,  3 ;  engaged  in 
massage,  3;  college  students,  4;  osteopaths,  4; 
dictaphone  operators,  2;  deceased,  5;  winding 
coils,  2 ;  the  Jbalance  includes  upward  of  20 
whom  it  is  ditticult  to  classify.  Some  of  them 
are  staying  at  home  doing  a  little  home  work 
for  the  commission,  a  few  are  married,  one  or 
two  are  invalids,  one  in  the  insane  asylum,  one 
in  a  convent.  All  but  four  of  this  unclassified 
list  are  girls  and  w'omen.  Some  of  them  kept 
at  home  through  wishes  of  their  parents. 

The  above  tabulation  does  not  include  the 
large  number  of  eminently  successful  former 
pupils  W'ho  did  not  formally  graduate,  and  yet 
whose  systematic  education  was  obtained  at 
our  school.  Such  a  supplementarj'  list  would 
contain  several  more  piano  tuners,  quite  a 
number  of  broommakers,  men  engaged  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  business,  one  or  two  farmers,  an 
editor,  together  with  several  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful dictaphone  operators. 

On  this  list  we  note  that  piano  tuners  out- 
number those  engaged  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion, and  I  believe  this  percentage  is  increasing 
among  our  male  graduates.  This  is  a  trade 
which  any  intelligent  blind  man  who  possesses 
an  accurate  ear  and  a  fair  amount  of  mechan- 
ical ability  can  follow  with  satisfactory  results 
to  the  public  and  satisfactory  remuneration  to 
himself.  Tuning  also  offers  an  opportunity  for 
promotion  and  ofttimes  an  entrance  intD  busi- 
ness. The  high  cost  of  living  seems  not  to 
have  curtailed  the  public's  demand  for  pianos. 
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All  of  which  must  be  cared  for  by  tuners,  and 
there  is  also  a  continuous  and  increasing  need 
for  men  to  tune  in  the  factories.  A  number 
of  our  boys,  recent  graduates,  who  are  plan- 
ning to  devote  their  lives  to  other  lines  of 
work,  have  completed  our  course  in  timing. 
Sometimes  they  do  this  so  as  to  have  a  means 
by  which  to  help  them  through  college  or  pro- 
fessional schools  and  they  often  say  to  me 
that  they  want  a  trade  to  fall  back  on  if  they 
do  not  make  good  in  their  chosen  profession. 

The  next  largest  number  includes  those  who 
have  entered  business,  and  under  this  head  I 
have  classed  those  who  are  running  stores, 
either  by  themselves  or  with  sighted  help, 
those  who  are  agents  and  salesmen,  newsdeal- 
ers, farmers,  etc.  In  fact,  all  those  who  re- 
quire some  amount  of  capital  for  their  opera- 
tions. In  considering  such  non-graduates  I 
have  counted  only  those  who  are  known  to  be 
earning  at  least  a  living.  The  list,  however, 
covers  a  number  who  may  be  rated  as  ''well 
off"  and  a  few  who  are  actually  well  to  do. 
Business  capacity  is  largely  independent  of 
vision.  Successful  business  men  are  in  the 
minority  among  the  sighted  also.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  any  system  of  education  can  fur- 
nish the  money-making  capacity,  which  like 
artistic  skill  or  poetic  ability,  seems  to  be  in- 
born when  possessed.  Schools  can,  however, 
and  should  furnish  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  economics  and  in  business  forms 
and  methods.  Such  instruction  may  prove  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  a  business  man's  mental 
equipment,  and  may  save  him  some  loss  of 
time  and  save  him  from  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing some  lessons  through  bitter  experience. 

Third  in  number  comes  those  engaged  in 
teaching.  This  list  includes  those  who  are 
teaching  in  schools  for  the  blind,  commission 
and  association  home  teachers,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  private  instruction.  Much  has  been 
said  at  various  conventions  of  this  association 
on  various  phases  of  teaching  by  the  blind.  At 
this  time  I  will  only  state  that  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  superintendents  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  as  a  rule  prefer  teachers  with  at 
least  partial  sight  to  those  who  are  totally 
blind,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  the  demand  is 
large. 

The  number  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
music,  either  as  teachers  or  perforrners,  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  still  prevailing  popu- 
lar notion  that  all  blind  people  are  exception- 
ally musical.  Most  blind  people  are  highly 
appreciative  of  music  in  any  form,  but  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  them  approach  the 
standard  of  musical  genius  near  enough  to 
warrant  their  choosing  music  as  their  profes- 
sional means  of  livelihood.  Occasionally  we 
tind  a  pupil  who  has  extraordinary  ability  as 
an  artist  on  some  musical  instrument,  but  the 
number  of  such  is  small.  Competiiton  is  so 
strong  and  marked  success  so  uncertain_  that 
only  in  these  exceptional  cases  do  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  urging  a  pupil  to  select  music  as  a  pro- 
fession. Furthermore,  to  win  a  place  in  the 
artistic  field  he  must  needs  have  musical  train- 


ing beyond  that  which  our  schools  can  furnish. 

Some  of  the  older  graduates  have  made 
marked  success  of  the  time-honored  blind 
man's  occupation,  broommaking.  Of  the  more 
recent  graduates  the  larger  number  who  are 
in  the  broom  business  are  acting  as  salesmen 
for  machine  made  or  association  made  brooms. 
Success  in  this  occupation  entails  a  high  de- 
gree of  perseverance,  a  goodly  supply  of  phys- 
ical strength,  willingness  to  work  long  hours, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  business  ability. 

Those  engaged  in  massage,  osteopathy,  dic- 
taphone work  and  work  in  electrical  apparatus 
factories,  number  11.  These  occupations  are 
comparativel}-  new  ones  for  the  sightless,  but 
they  are  all  perfectly  feasible  for  even  those 
totally  blind.  The  remuneration  is  satisfactory 
in  all  of  them,  the  work  agreeable,  and  the 
society  into  which  one  is  thrown  is  usually  de- 
sirable. We  have  prepared  several  pupils  of 
our  school  in  dictaphone  work  so  that  they 
have  gone  directly  into  office  positions.  Oste- 
opathy and  massage  require  such  an  amount 
of  technical  study  and  clinical  experience  as  a 
preparation  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  ordi- 
nary schools  for  the  blind  should  attempt  any- 
thing in  the  line  of  fitting  pupils  for  these 
lines  of  work.  I  was  recently  informed  also 
that  there  was  very  little  use  of  a  school  en- 
deavoring to  train  its  pupils  for  the  work  of 
taping  coils  or  winding  armatures  in  electric 
apparatus  plants,  and  that  general  digital  train- 
ing leading  to  as  high  a  degree  as  possible  of 
manual  dexterity  is  all  that  is  necessary  in 
preparation  for  this  work. 

Of  our  graduates  five  have  also  completed  a 
course  in  a  college  or  professional  school.  Four 
others  are  now  attending  such  schools  and 
two  more  expect  to  enter  this  fall.  The  ma- 
joritj'  of  these  have  been  totally  blind.  It  is 
worthy  of  mention  that'  everj'  one  who  has 
com.pleted  such  a  course  is  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  a  successful  man — suc- 
cessful from  the  standpoint  of  self-support  and 
successful  as .  a  citizen  of  influence  who  is 
playing  a  helpful  part  in  his  community.  In 
1910,  after  three  years  in  the  work  of  teaching 
the  blind,  I  wrote  in  an  article  prepared  for  a 
convention  of  this  association  as  follows: 
'Nothing  will  ever  satisfactorily  take  the  place 
of  that  broad  cultural  training  which  has  for 
its  main  purpose  the  development  of  the  stu- 
dent's mental  powers,  the  sharpening  of  his 
mental  faculties,  the  creation  of  ability  to 
think  carefully,  reason  logically  and  solve  cor- 
rectly the  various  problems  of  life.  Neither 
the  specializing  of  mental  training  njr  any 
form  of  manual  training  will  accomplish  this 
result.  We  admit,  of  course,  that  an  industrial 
education,  by  most  persons  termed  a  practical 
education,  is  best  adapted  to  the  majority  of 
the  blind  as  well  as  to  the  majority  of  sighted 
students ;  but  that  minority  of  blind  students, 
however  small  it  may  be,  who  possess  that 
combination  of  ambition,  ability'  and  wisdom  to 
apply  knowledge,  which  will  enable  them  to 
appreciate  and  use  wisely  a  college  or  aniver- 
sity  training,   should  have  at  least  the  same 
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encouragement  to  prepare  for  it  and  the  same 
opportunities  to  acquire  it  as  are  afforded  their 
sighted  friends.  We  cannot  measure  the  in- 
fluence that  an  educated  sightless  man  may 
wield  in  the  world.  Even  if  it  should  not 
prove  as  great  an  assistance  as  he  had  hoped 
from  a  mere  bread  and  butter  standpoint,  the 
efforts  expended  in  securing  such  education 
are  by  no  means  wasted.  Education  is  a  boon 
of  the  greatest  value  to  any  person  possessing 
the  ability  to  acquire  it,  and  especially  is  it  val- 
uable to  a  blind  person  who  is  obliged  to  live 
so  largely  within  himself.  For  such  a  person 
there  is  nothing  so  efficacious  as  a  liberally 
trained  mind  to  transmute  the  black  lead  of 
despair  into  the  gleaming  gold  of  hope  and  the 
shining  silver  of  contentment." 

I  see  no  reason  for  changing  these  senti- 
ments, but  after  ten  ytars  more  of  experience 
I  reiterate  them  with  added  emphasis. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  statistical  interest  that 
19  of  the  120  listed  as  regular  graduates  have 
been  married,  all  of  them  with  one  exception  I 
believe,  to  fully  sighted  persons. 

In  order  to  give  all  the  information  suggest- 
ed by  the  title  of  this  paper,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  failures.  Candor  compels  me 
to  admit  that  a  certain  percentage  of  our  for- 
mer pupils,  even  those  who  hold  a  dioloma 
certifying  that  they  have  honorobly  completed 
one  of  our  courses,  are  non-contributing  and 


non-supporting  citizens.  Some  are  living  at 
home  with,  or  shall  I  say  on,  their  relations. 
One  in  a  charitably  supported  home.  A  few 
are  making  or  have  made  strenuous  efforts 
and  are  perhaps  partially  supporting  themselves 
and  deserve  credit  for  their  effort.  These  can 
be  rated  only  as  partial  failures.  A  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  entire  list  reveals  the  names  of 
only  three  persons  whom  I  should  pass  as 
conspicuous  failures,  persons  who  have  not 
made  good  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  But  who 
are  and  probably  always  will  be  parasites  on 
the  body  economic.  This  percentage  is  low  and 
I  believe  will  compare  favorably  with  the  rec- 
ord of  graduates  of  schools  and  colleges  for 
the  sighted. 

This  record  of  what  our  blind  graduates  are 
doing  does  not  reveal  anything  particularly 
new.  In  common  with  all  workers  for  the 
blind,  I  presume,  I  have  had  my  dreams  of  new 
worlds  for  the  blind  to  conquer,  new  economic 
fields  into  which  they  may  enter.  These  dreams 
have  not  been  largely  realized.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions our  graduates  are  engaged  in  lines  of 
work  for  which  many  years  ago  the  sightless 
proved  themselves  adapted.  We  have  to  con- 
tent ourselves  for  the  most  part  with  the  re- 
flection that  it  matters  not  so  much  along 
what  line  a  person  succeeds  as  that  he  does 
succeed,  and  I  believe  that  the  management 
of  our  school  need  not  feel  ashamed  of  re- 
sults achieved  from  this  standpoint. 


METHODS  IN  MATHEMATICS, 
(a)     x^rithmetic. 

MISS  MARY  B.   SCHOONMAKER, 
Teacher  New  York   (City)   Institute  for  the  Blind. 


In  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  blind,  the 
methods  used  and  the  results  desired  should 
be  identical  with  those  for  the  seeing  child. 

The  manner  of  presentation  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  our  children.  More  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  training  of  the  imagination  and 
the  memory,  and  more  oral  work  must  be 
done  to  acquire  rapidity  in  performing  opera- 
tions that  the  seeing  get  at  a  glance  from  the 
blackboards  and  from  examples  in  books. 

To  express  written  work  we  use  the  wooden 
slate,  which  has  square  cells,  into  which  is 
placed  the  aluminum  type  of  which  we  use 
two  kinds.  These  are  kept  for  convenience 
in  a  covered  box  with  two  compartments. 
The  slate  and  type  are  used  in  all  the  classes 
during  the  class  period.  The  teachers  dis- 
tribute and  collect  them  except  in  the  two 
higher  grades  where  the  pupils  have  the  care 
of  them  and  use  them  during  their  study 
periods.  All  of  you  are  probably  familiar 
with  the  so-called  T.  V.  and  Q  L.  type  which 
express  the   figures   and   the   decimal  point. 

The  T  on  one  end  represents  1  and  by  each 
turn  to  the  left  in  the  cell  gives  us  2.  3,  4. 


On  the  other  end  V  is  5  and  turning  in  the 
same  manner  gives  us  also  6,  7  and  8.  The 
other  type  with  the  L  gives  us  9  and  the 
I  |,  0.  The  L  with  the  angle  in  the  upper 
right  corner  is  used  for  the  decimal  point. 
At  one  time  we  used  a  point  type  for  the 
signs  of  the  fundamental  processes.  As  the 
form  of  the  example  and  the  result  show  the 
operation,  it  is  better  not  to  have  an  extra 
type  to  handle  and  to  lose.  A  row  of  vacant 
cells  is  left  for  lines,  one  cell  between  dividend 
and  divisor,  two  cells  between  compound  de- 
nominate numbers.  In  horizontal  work  one 
cell  is  left  in  the  place  of  the  sign  and  two 
cells  for  equality.  The  position  of  the  dif- 
ferent operations  should  be  in  order  and 
readable  from  left  to  right.  The  forms  should 
be  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  seeing  and 
all  operations  must  be  expressed. 

Slovenly  Forms  Lead  to  Slovenly  Thoughts. 

Time  is  an  important  element  and  no  detail 
should  be  overlooked  which  will  facilitate  the 
written  expression  or  the  intelligent  reading 
of  it  after  it  is  written,  as  the  pupils  must  be 
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able  to  copy  on  the  typewriter  or  to  dictate 
to  an  amanuensis  the  example  which  they 
have   solved. 

We  have  seven  grades,  which  is  the  same 
number  as  required  in  the  public  schools  of 
our  state.  Our  pupils  use  books  only  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  then  only  for  lessons  as- 
signed to  be  done  in  study  periods.  We  must 
cover  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a  given 
time,  and  as  it  is  arithmetic  and  not  reading 
we  are  working  for,  it  seems  better  for  the 
teacher  to  read  the  example  and  the  pupils 
to  state  it  from  memory. 

For  class  work  the  most  practical  and  mod- 
ern books  obtainable  should  be  used.  In  the 
study  periods  the  pupils  must  necessarily  use 
the  books  that  are  in  points.  In  the  syllabus 
for  the  elementary  schools  published  by  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  they 
suggest  that  the  first  three  years  be  devoted 
to  the  art  of  computation,  and  that  the  teach- 
ers use  the  very  best  model,  with  no  explana- 
tion of  the  process,  and  that  the  time  be  de- 
voted to  securing  accurate  and  rapid  work. 
The  only  concrete  work  recommended  is  with 
dollars  and  cents. 

This  seems  a  particularly  good  method  and 
a  time-saving  one  for  the  sightless,  because  in 
order  to  sense  the  concrete  they  must  feel  and 
deal  v/ith  objects  with  which  they  are  likely 
to  form  slow  habits,  often  of  counting  the 
objects.  It  is  the  idea  of  number  rather  than 
the  picture  which  means  more  to  them.  If 
we  do  use  objects  in  developing  they  should 
be  soon  discarded.  They  cause  slow  calcu- 
lations. They  must  also  be  varied.  We  must 
not  think  in  particular  objects,  number  facts 
must  be  memorized. 

In  the  lower  grades  mental  and  written  work, 
or  rather  oral  and  written  work,  should  have 
equal  attention.  In  the  small  combinations 
after  the  child  has  performed  the  mental 
operation,  and  expressed  it  orally,  it  should  be 
placed  on  the  slate  and  read  from  the  slate. 
Much  drill  must  be  given  and  no  mistake  over- 
looked. Habits  of  accuracy  must  be  formed 
which  will  prevent  the  slipshod  careless  work 
too  often  displayed  by  advanced  pupils. 

Even  with  small  examples  the  habit  of  veri- 
fying the  work  should  be  acquired.  It  should 
be  impressed  in  the  beginning  and  emphasized 
throughout  the  whole  course  that  only  accurate 
results  can  be  accepted.  This  seems  like  a 
truism,  but  teachers  are  prone  to  encourage 
the  pupils  by  passing  work  that  is  nearly  right 
and  do  not  keep  before  themselves  and  the 
scholars  the  fact  that  arithmetic  is  an  exact 
science,  consequently  the  cry  of  inefficiency 
comes  back  to  us. 

When  the  pupils  can  count,  read,  add  sub- 
tract, multiply  and  divide  reasonably  large 
numbers,  and  have  been  taught  cancellation 
with  combinations  of  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion, they  should  then  learn  the  definitions 
of  the  fundamental  processes.  After  which 
they  are  ready  for  concrete  work  involving 
these  processes.     The  problems  may  be  made 


up  at  first  by  the  teacher  and  class  and  should 
deal  with  familiar  things  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  many  of  them  having  to  do 
with  buying  and  selling  and  measuring.  To 
create  interest,  use  problems  that  give  in- 
formation and  that  are  applicable  to  their 
environment.  The  pupil  should  state  every 
problem  and  discuss  it  orally.  Attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  language  for  both  interpre- 
tation and  expression.  Not  a  type  should  be 
touched  by  the  pupil  until  every  operation  has 
been  decided  upon.  It  is  a  good  practice 
exercise  to  allow  the  scholars  to  reason  out 
the  operations  to  be  performed  and  to  indi- 
cate them,  giving  approximate  answers.  This 
prevents  the  habit  of  partially  solving  an  ex- 
ample, taking  it  up  and  commencing  over 
again,  which  wastes  much  time. 

Problems  should  be  read  carefully  to  see 
what  is  given  and  what  is  asked  for.  Oral 
work  should  precede  written  work  in  all  new 
subjects. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  methods  in 
any  particular  subject,  as  a  teacher  can  follow 
i(ny  good  textbook,  but  all  problems  should  be 
solved  according  to  the  most  approved  busi- 
ness methods,  and  it  is  better  to  teach  but  one 
method — elaborate  explanations  should  not  be 
required.  It  is  satisfying  to  give  reasons  at 
the  beginning  of  a  subject. 

On  completion  of  the  work  of  the  seventh 
grade,  our  students  take  the  examination 
sent  out  by  the  regents  of  the  Universitj  of  the 
State  of  New  York  under  the  same  conditions 
in  all  respects  as  the  seeing  pupils.  They 
usually  maintain  as  good  a  per  cent  of  the 
number  instructed  who  pass  as  those  of  the 
public  schools  and  with  as  high  a  rating.  Often 
they  have  passed  this  test  they  are  ready  to  go 
on  in  the  higher  mathematics  such  as  element- 
ary and  intermediate  algebra  and  geometry. 

As  we  need  fractional  ability  in  the  mental 
arithmetic  of  daily  life,  and  this  abilitj^  comes 
to  the  mind  only  through  repeated  exercise, 
and  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  rapid  and  accurate  in  written 
work  but  slow  and  uncertain  in  oral  solutions, 
therefore  along  with  the  required  work  we 
give  our  pupils  considerable  drill  in  mental 
oral  work. 

I  will  give  in  detail  our  method : 

The  class  is  called  to  attention  and  the  work 
is  conducted  in  military  fashion.  The  pupils, 
if  sitting,  take  erect  positions  and  when  stand- 
ing have  both  feet  on  the  floor  and  hands  by 
their  sides.  It  is  noticeable  that  when  a  girl 
begins  to  finger  her  curls  and  fix  the  bow  on 
her  hair  that  her  mind  is  there  also.  What  we 
aim  for  is  perfect  poise  with  the  mind  wholly 
centered  on  the  work. 

The  brain  naturally  becomes  fatigued  if  we 
concentrate  too  long.  As  soon  as  the  results 
are  not  satisfactory  the  pupils  should  rest, 
otherwise  they  form  careless  habits.  Their 
ability  for  sustained  effort  increases  by  prac- 
tice.   It  is  well  to  vary  the  exercise  for  relaxa- 
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tion.  The  class  should  be  kept  on  the  alert  by 
calling  upon  any  pupil  in  any  part  of  the  work. 
Concert  work  is  a  good  thing.  The  best  set 
the  pace  and  the  others  must  come  up.  The 
slow  ones  realize  their  deficiencies  and  all 
learn  not  to  be  confused  by  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices  and  of  those  around  them.  Groups 
working  in  concert  with  others  ready  to  be 
called  upon  sustain  the  attention.  We  lay 
great  stress  on  unison,  so  that  each  may  think 
for  himself. 

In  order  to  have  chorus  work  and  to  free 
the  mind  from  the  language  to  be  employed, 
we  have  a  set  form  of  expression.  We  lead 
up  to  facility  in  mental  addition  by  starting 
with  a  given  number  and  adding  a  given  num- 
ber to  it.  The  teacher  calls  upon  different 
pupils,  continuing  with  the  same  addend  until 
the  results  of  the  combination  arc  fixed  and  be- 
come mere  repetition.  For  example,  beginning 
at  25  add  9.  The  pupil  recites  25,  34,  43,  52, 
etc.  Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  method 
in  horizontal  addition.  We  drill  to  get  the 
result  as  quickly  as  possible  and  expect  it  to 
follow  the  statement  without  a  break  in  the 
sentence.  For  instance :  The  teachei  gives 
385  plus  279.  The  pupil  states  385  plus  279  are 
664.  To  get  the  result  the  mental  process  with 
some  is  to  add  the  higher  order  of  units,  as 
385  plus  200,  585  plus  70,  655  plus  9,  which 
gives  664.  Of  course,  this  is  done  in  a  shorter 
time  than  it  takes  to  put  it  into  words.  Others 
make  385,  400  plus  279  are  679.  The  15  added 
in  the  beginning  equals  664,  and  many  recog- 
nize immediately  the  carrying  figures  adding 
the  higher  order  of  units  first.  In  rapil  work 
we  do  not  ask  for  results  of  examples  larger 
than  a  number  of  three  figures  added  to  a 
number  of  three  figures  except  in  adding  dol- 
lars and  cents,  which  I  will  illustrate  in  the 
interest  problems. 

In  subtraction,  as  in  addition,  we  work  with 
the  small  numbers,  gradually  increasing  them 
until  the  pupils  can  give  the  difference  between 
any  two  numbers  not  having  the  minuend 
larger  than  a  number  of  three  figures.  We 
teach  no  method  but  depend  on  practice  for 
rapidity  and  accuracy.  The  statement  is  475 
minus  289  are  186.  Many  examples  are  given 
receiving  instant  results,  as  98 — 27,  169 — 54,  368 
— 142,  etc.  For  combination  work  we  memorize 
the  aliquot  parts  of  100,  the  square  of  the 
numbers  from  1  to  25,  learning  the  root  as 
they  produce  the  power.  We  also  learn  the 
multiplication  tables  up  to  25x12.  This  helps 
with  their  written  work  in  having  one  pro- 
duce with  a  multiple  up  to  25 ;  also  short  divi- 
sion with  divisors  up  to  25.  In  drilling  in  the 
multiplication  tables,  we  take  each  table  as 
far  as  the  12  times  up  to  12x25,  the  13  table  to 
13x12,  continuing  to  25x12.  The  division  tables 
are  learned,  also.  Learning  these  tables  is  a 
tedious  process,  but  they  should  be  memorized 
thoroughly  one  by  one  until  the  pupils  can  say 
them  forward  and  backward  or  give  the  pro- 
duct of  any  factors  instantly.  Time  enough 
should  be  devoted  to  the  learning  of  the  tables 
to  have  them  thoroughly  mastered.    Too  much 


emphasis  cannot  be  put  on  the  memoridng  of 
them.  If  definite,  accurate  results  are  demand- 
ed the  children  may  avoid  the  careless,  heed- 
less, listless  attitude  toward  the  work  which 
tliey  so  often  acquire. 

Teachers  can  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
(Irill  by  individual,  group  and  concert  recita- 
tions and  by  the  old  spelling  match  plan.  After 
having  learned  all  the  tables  they  should  be 
reviewed  often  as  tables. 

In  combination  work  we  employ  the  different 
processes  in  this  manner :  25  times  25  minus 
125  plus  29  squared  times  10  minus  30  divided 
by  25.  The  class  gives  the  result  8  as  bOon  as 
called  upon.  Combinations,  like  this,  may  be 
given  of  any  length  and  the  answer  expected 
instantly.  In  drilling  in  this  exercise  we  start 
with  one  operation,  call  for  the  result,  repeat, 
adding  an  operation  and  continue  as  long  as 
you  can  recall  the  beginning  as  in  "The  House 
That  Jack  Built."  For  exam.ple,  24  squared 
576,  24  squared  minus  76,  500  24  squared  minus 
Id  divided  by  10,  50  and  so  on.  The  pupils 
may  take  turns  in  giving  these  combinations 
if  they  call  for  a  root  of  an  imperfect  power 
or  use  other  than  an  exact  divisor,  they  lose 
their  chance.  If  they  can  give  them  they  can 
perform  the  operations  as  they  are  given  to 
them.    It  also  holds  their  interest. 

In  multiplication  we  use  a  number  of  three 
figures  for  the  multiplicand  and  a  number  of 
one,  two  or  three  figures  for  the  multiplier. 
We  make  up  these  examples  by  calling  for  the 
figures  from  different  members  of  the  class  or 
from  visitors. 

The  teacher  repeats  the  figures  given  until 
three  are  obtained,  which  become  the  multi- 
plicand, then  three  more  for  the  multiplier. 
The  class  states  and  performs  the  operation 
of  the  example.  Multiply  489  by  976,  6  9s  are 
54,  4  and  5  to  carry,  6  8s  are  48  and  5  ?re  53, 
3  and  5  to  carry;  6  4s  are  24  and  5  are  29; 
2,  9,  3,  293  to  carry  4  and  293  to  carry. 

Seven  9s  are  63  and  293  are  356,  6  and  35  to 
carry,  6,  4  and  35  to  carry;  7  8s  are  56  and  35 
are  91,  1  and  9  to  carry;  7  4s  are  28  and  9  are 
37,  3,  7,  1,  371  to  carry,  6,  4  and  371  to  carry ; 
9  9s  are  81  and  371  are  452,  2  and  45  to  carry, 
2,  6,  4  and  45  to  carry ;  9  8s  are  12  and  45  are 
117,  7  and  11  to  carry,  9  4s  are  36  and  11  are 
47,  4,  7,  7,  2,  6,  4,  477264 ;  therefore,  489  mul- 
tiplied by  976  equals  477264. 

In  division  we  use  five  or  six  figures  for  a 
dividend  and  for  the  divisor  a  number  not 
larger  than  25.  The  statement  is:  divide  89654 
by  9 ;  9  in  89,  9  and  8  remainder ;  in  86,  9  and  5 
remainder ;  9,  9  and  5  remainder ;  in  55,  5  and 
1  remainder ;  9,  9,  5  and  1  remainder ;  in  14,  1 
and  5  remainder ;  9,  9,  5,  1  and  5  remainder ; 
99515-9;  therefore,  89654  divided  by  9  equals 
9951  5-9.  To  solve  a  problem  in  interest,  we 
use  the  method  of  aliquot  parts  or  the  business 
method.  First  finding  the  interest  for  one 
year,  then,  for  the  given  number  of  years.  For 
the  months  as  a  fractional  part  of  a  year.  We 
drill  on  the  aliquot  parts  as  2  months  cr  1-6 
of  a  year,  8  months  or  2-3  of  a  year,  5  days  or 
1-6  of  a  month.     We  make  up  our  problem  in 
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interest  by  calling  for  the  figures  as  in  multi- 
plication, taking  the  first  three  for  a  principal, 
the  next  two  for  the  years  and  the  months  and 
the  last  one  for  the  rate  per  cent. 

The  class  states:  Find  the  interest  of  $789 
for  3  years,  5  months,  at  7  per  cent. 

The  interest  of  $1  for  1  year  at  7  per  cent  is 
.07,  the  interest  of  $798  must  be  798  times  7 
cents  or  7  times  798;  7  8s  are  56,  6  and  5  to 
carry;  7  9s  are  63  and  5  are  68,  8  and  6  to 
carry ;  7  7s  are  49  and  6  are  55,  5,  5,  8,  6,  $55.86. 
Since  the  interest  for  one  year  is  $55.86,  for 
three  years  it  must  be  three  times  $55.86;  3  6s 
are  18,  8  and  1  to  carr>  ;  3  8s  are  24  and  1  are 
25,  5  and  2  to  carry;  5,  8  and  2  to  carry;  3  5s 
are  15  and  2  are  17,  7  and  1  to  carry ;  7,  5,  8  and 
1  to  carry;  3  5s  are  15  and  1  are  16,  1,  6,  7,  5, 
8,  $167.58.  Since  the  interest  for  1  year  is 
$55.86,  for  5  months,  or  5-12ths  of  a  year,  it 
must  be  5-12ths  of  55.86;  12  in  55,  4  and  7  re- 
mainder in  78,  6  and  6  remainder,  4,  6  and  6 
remainder ;  in  66,  5  and  6  remainder ;  4,  6, 
5  and  6-12ths  or  1-2,  465 1/^ ;  5  times  y^ 
are  5  divided  by  2  or  2% ;  5  5s  are 
25  and  2  are  27,  7  and  2  to  carry ;  5  6s  are  30 
and  2  are  32,  2  and  3  to  carry ;  2,  7  and  3  to 
carry ;   5  4s  are  20  and  3  are  23,  2,  3,  2,  7, 


$23.27>^,  which  must  be  added  to  $167.58; 
$167.58  plus  $23  are  $190.58;  $190.58  plus  27j^ 
cents  are  $190.85i/^. 

Therefore,  the  interest  of  $798  for  three 
years  5  months  at  7  per  cent  equals  $190  85 J^. 

The  teacher  in  conducting  the  work  may 
have  the  pupils  repeat  some  of  the  larger 
numbers  which  they  have  and  go  back  to  as 
the  interest  for  the  years.  If  there  is  a  mis- 
take in  any  operation  the  work  should  be 
stopped  immediately  and  repeated.  It  is  inter- 
esting for  the  pupils  to  correct  their  mistakes 
and  carry  on.  In  order  to  conduct  this  oral 
mental  work  the  teacher  should  be  as  expert 
as  she  expects  her  pupils  to  be  and  not  be 
bound  to  pencil  and  paper.  This  rapid  calcu- 
lation develops  poise,  concentration  and  power 
of  quick  thinking,  which  fits  our  pupils  to  meet 
the  problems  which  come  into  their  lives,  and 
to  solve  them  on  the  "step  lively"  basis,  which 
is  so  necessary  in  our  modern  rush. 

The  pupils  enjoy  these  drill  exercises  in  the 
performance  of  which  they  often  receive  much 
applause  from  visitors  which  stimulates  thena 
to  greater  effort  and  the  guests  depart  with  a 
higher  estimation  of  the  ability  of  the  blind. 


(b)     Use  of  the  Curtis  Tests,  in  Arithmetic. 

MISS  CLAUDIA  POTTER, 
Teacher  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,   Overbrook,   Pa. 


When  twenty  minutes  were  tactfully  and 
firmly  allotted  to  this  paper,  there  came  to 
mind  the  troubles  of  two  elderly  ladies  in  the 
days  of  England's  most  stringent  food  regula- 
tions. Soon  after  the  ration  was  announced 
they  reported  that  although  they  were  con- 
scientiously living  up  to  the  rules,  the  allow- 
ance was  so  much  beyond  their  usual  needs 
that  they  could  not  keep  on.  To  report  the 
results  of  a  single  year's  work  seemed  much 
like  gathering  the  apple  crop  in  June — it  was 
calculated  to  save  space.  When  the  paper  was 
finished,  however,  the  tale  of  the  old  ladies 
did  not  appear  so  apropos.  Moreover,  the 
ration  was  reduced  again ! 

What  are  the  Courtis  Standard  Practice 
Tests?  It  is  easiest  to  quote  more  or  less 
verbatim  from  the  Teacher's  Manual  as  in- 
tended for  sighted  children.  There  are  forty- 
eight  lesson  cards  on  the  four  fundamental 
operations,  each  consisting  of  a  number  of  ex- 
amples of  one  type.  The  types  are  so  chosen 
that  the  range  is  from  the  simplest  example 
to  the  most  difficult  a  child  in  the  grades  is 
called  on  to  solve.  In  addition,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  early  lessons  is  designed  to  teach 
the  combinations,  another  the  bridging  of  the 
tens  (such  problems  as  49  -|-  3),  another  carry- 
ing, another  how  to  cope  with  the  flagging 
of  attention  in  a  long  column.  Lessons  45-48 
are  study  cards  for  the  use  of  children  who 


have  trouble  in  learning  the  combinations. 
Lessons  13,  30  and  31,  and  44  are  test  cards  to 
be  used  in  determining  what  practice  a  child 
needs  and  in  measuring  the  efficiency  of  the 
child's  efforts.  The  lessons  are  issued  in  two 
editions.  Form  A  and  Form  B  equal  in  the 
number  and  difficulty  of  the  examples  in  each 
lesson.  The  corresponding  lessons  of  either 
form  serve  as  a  test  for  the  study  and  prac- 
tice put  upon  the  other. 

Each  lesson  should  be  completed  within  the 
same  given  time,  ranging  from  6J4  minutes 
in  low  fourth  grade  to  3  minutes  in  high 
eighth.  The  answers  only  are  written  upon 
tissue  paper  in  a  practice  pad,  under  which 
the  card  is  slipped.  Answers  upon  the  back 
of  the  card  enable  the  child  to  correct  his  own 
work,  and  only  papers  judged  to  be  perfect 
need  be  handed  to  the  teacher.  The  entire 
process,  including  distribution  and  collection 
of  papers,  should  not  take  more  than  ten  min- 
utes daily,  when  the  routine  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  purpose  of  the  Practice  Tests  is  to  de- 
velop ability  that  will  transfer  to  regular 
arithmetic  work  and  to  all  situations  in  which 
computations  are  used;  not  to  give  a  few 
children  a  chance  to  show  how  rapidly  they 
can  finish  the  series  of  lessons.  Lack  of  ability 
to  "cipher"  will  prove  a  handicap  in  the  life 
of  any  man  or  woman.     On  the  other  hand, 
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once  standard  degrees  of  ability  have  been 
attained,  further  drill  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
^effort,  and  we  are  warned,  may  actually  prove 
injurious  to  the  work. 

The  surest  sign  of  faulty  use  of  the  Practice 
Tests  is  the  speed  that  is  due  to  excessive  ef- 
fort and  nervous  strain.  The  speed  that  is  de- 
sired is  the  perfection  of  execution  produced 
by  thoroughness  of  preparation.  Inspire  con- 
scientious practice,  and  the  question  of  speed 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Test  13  is 
given,  to  determine  which  children  do  not 
need  drill  on  Lessons  1-12.  These  children 
are  given  other  work  during  drill  time. 

Only  when  Lesson  1,  seventy  addition  prob- 
lems of  the  type  8  +  6-1-5,  has  been  perfect- 
ly done,  is  Lesson  2,  in  subtraction,  taken  up. 
In  this  way  each  child  masters  the  simple 
work  before  taking  the  more  complex — each 
child  practices  only  on  the  type  of  example  in 
which  he  falls  below  the  standard,  and  each 
child  progresses  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  his 
native  powers  and  personal  efforts  allow. 

Through  appeals  to  basic  instincts,  drill  work 
with  the  Practice  Tests  becomes  so  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable  that  it  takes  on  the  nature 
of  play.  This  in  no  way  decreases  the  value 
of  the  results  secured,  however.* 

The  system  has  been  a  gradual  evolution 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  sighted  children.  The 
problem  of  equivalent  devices  for  the  blind  has 
been  merely  stated,  rather  than  solved.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  Tests  came  to  be 
used  at  Overbrook  this  year  were  a  bit  out 
of  the  ordinary.  After  an  absence  of  five 
years,  I  returned  to  Overbrook  to  find  various 
changes.  When  I  first  went  there,  the  empha- 
sis in  arithmetic  had  been  almost  entirely  on 
mental  calculations,  with  results  very  impres- 
sive to  one  new  to  the  work.  This  year  the 
pendulum  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  swing, 
with  work  being  done  almost  entirely  on  the 
Taylor  slates,  which  had  previously  been  en- 
tirely banished.  A  fair  comparison  of  results 
was  out  of  the  question  because  of  the  changes 
in  teachers  during  the  war  period.  It  was 
decided  this  year  to  put  all  the  arithmetic 
into  the  hands  of  one  person.  The  difficulty 
of  giving  each  of  those  classes  even  four  hours 
a  week  was  partly  overcome  by  overlapping 
part  of  the  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
The  second  and  the  third  grades  had  only 
five  one-half  hours  each,  plus  an  hour  of  writ- 
ten work  in  conjunction  with  another  class. 
This  was  not  altogether  satisfactor}^  because 
of  the  differences  in  ability  among  the  younger 
children.  In  all  the  classes,  the  year  has  been 
spent  digging  in  the  cellar,  with  the  Courtis 
Practice  Tests  as  chief  shovel. 

At  first  the  work  was  almost  entirely  oral, 
there  being  here  the  least  mechanical  barrier 
to  pure  calculation.     The  children  thoroughly 


*This  explanation  consists  of  portions  se- 
lected from  different  parts  of  the  Teacher's 
Manual. 


enjoyed  being  timed  with  a  stop  watch  on 
five,  ten  or  fifteen  questions  from  the  easier 
tests,  the  short,  snappy  recitations  holding 
interest,  the  eagerness  to  take  part  sure  to  be 
soon  gratified,  and  the  deep-rooted  love  of  a 
race  making  life  easy  for  the  teacher.  In 
fact,  the  desire  for  the  game  has  been  known 
to  cause  the  wriggling  third-graders  to  send  a 
delegate  after  the  teacher  when  late  dismissal 
from  prayers  caused  a  stay  of  five  minutes 
over  the  bell  with  another  class.  The  records 
were  not  made  with  statistics  :n  view,  especial- 
ly after  the  stop-watch  grew  weary  of  its 
strenuous  labors,  but  on  the  fundamental  com- 
binations of  two  numbers,  the  quickest  boys 
came  very  close  to  a  question  a  second. 

In  addition  of  columns  of  seven  numbers,  as 
in  Test  8,  or  of  thirteen  numbers,  as  in  Test 
20,  division  into  teams  took  place.  Carnations 
versus  Rhine  A.  C,  Syracuse  versus  Bunker 
Hill  Tigers.  At  first  the  numbers  had  to  be 
read  very  slowly,  but  the  speed  mania  gradu- 
ally developed,  and  here,  of  course,  came  the 
difficulty  of  balancing  between  the  slow  and 
the  rapid  members  of  the  class. 

The  second  grade  never  could  have  teams, 
for  we  ran  from  Collin,  spending  his  first 
real  year  in  school,  v/ho  so  often  made  the 
false  start,  two  ones,  two,  two  twos,  three, 
—  and  John,  who  doesn't  get  through  his  seven 
times  table  after  two  years  in  the  grade, — up 
to  four  little  fellows  of  good  even  ability.  In 
this  grade,  a  game  suggested  by  a  public  school 
teacher  was  a  useful  variation  on  the  watch, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  increasing  the 
number  taking  part.  Two  boys  of  like  power 
race  on  ten  questions,  the  point  going  to  the 
one  who  answers  first.  No  point  is  allowed 
if  a  mistake  is  corrected  before  the  rival  speaks, 
but  the  opponent  has  been  prevented  from 
gaining  the  point.  The  interest  in  the  contest 
keeps  the  advanced  boys  from  becoming  rest- 
less over  the  easy  questions  given  the  slow 
children.  The  shrill  voices  of  two  of  the 
quick  little  fellows  would  sing  out  the  answers 
almost  as  to  the  swing  of  a  baton,  and  it  often 
required  many  questions  to  break  the  tie.  They 
called  it  their  duet. 

The  third  grade  children  were  too  excitable 
for  races,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  they 
reached  the  point  where  addition  contests  were 
satisfactory.  In  the  fourth  grade,  the  oral 
work  became  ver^^  interesting,  and  races  also 
proved  helpful  in  elementary  fractions.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  turned  out  to  be  ready 
for  about  the  same  kind  of  work  and  with  them 
an  effort  was  made  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  longer  calculations  of  the  days  when  I 
first  knew  Overbrook. 

The  oral  work  did  not  present  any  phase 
excessively  different  from  work  that  might  be 
done  with  a  sighted  group,  except  that  the 
appeal  must  be  solely  to  the  ear.  Its  im- 
portance and  value  to  our  children  seem  hard- 
ly to  be  overestimated,  for  as  pad  and  pencil 
are  the  path  of  least  resistance  to  the  sighted, 
surely  mental  calculation,  within  reason,  is  the 
quickest  mode  for  our  pupils.    We  want  them 
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able  readily  to  reckon  the  cost,  say,  of  caning 
a  chair — simple  multiplications — and  to  be  able 
to  check  up  the  grocer's  boy  as  his  careless 
pencil  wanders  up  the  column  of  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

Equally,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
written  work  holds  its  very  important  place. 
Written  work  is  so  inexorable.  Said  Dog- 
berry, "Write  me  down  an  ass !"  ai.d  the 
eternal  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
is  never  so  plain  as  when  you  have  followed 
his  advice,  in  simple  arithmetic.  Written 
work,  for  us,  is  two  parts  Braille  and  one  part 
arithmetic — one  may  read  incorrectly,  write 
incorrectly,  perhaps  "cipher"  incorrectly.  A 
careless  habit  in  Braille  may  react  fatally  on 
written  arithmetic.  One  bright  third  grade 
l)oy  is  always  poor  in  written  work,  because 
he  does  not  distinguish  between  four  and 
six,  five  and  nine.  Lynx-eyed  vigilance  from 
the  day  the  child  touches  Braille  is  the  only 
safeguard  for  accuracy  in  writing.  This  state- 
ment is  as  original  as  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  as  easily  carried  out.  There  are 
various  discrepancies  between  oral  and  writ- 
ten work.  A  fifth  grade  lad  v/ith  a  lightning 
mind  keeps  the  teacher  on  the  move  to  be  ready 
for  his  oral  multiplication  answers,  yet  care- 
lessness and  indifference  keep  his  paper;  from 
being  perfect. 

The  cards  of  Form  A  of  the  tests  were 
stereotyped  without  the  numeral  sign,  omit- 
ting the  last  four  lessons,  which  were  used 
only  for  oral  work,  and  the  four  strictly  test 
cards  which  were  saved  for  final  examinations. 
No  effort  was  made  to  have  the  boys  correct 
their  own  papers,  because  of  limited  time  nor 
was  the  speed  element  featured.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  work  for  a  blind 
child  and  a  sighted  child  is  striking  enough. 
In  one  case  the  mechanical  element  is  almost 
nil,  while  with  us  it  outweighs  the  arithmetic. 
The  place  must  be  kept  on  the  question  paper, 
and  the  styles  in  its  proper  cell — and  the  prob- 
lem worked.  Taylor  slates  were  not  used  until 
multipliers  of  two  figures  were  reached.  The 
habit  of  checking  work  was  encouraged  as 
longer  problems  came  on,  the  adding  of  a 
column  in  both  directions — adding  the  re- 
mainder to  the  subtrahend — "casting  out  the 
nines"  in  multiplication  and  division. 

'Tt  takes  too  long  to  prove  them,"  said  some. 

"Longer  than  to  do  the  same  paper  several 
times?"  they  were  asked.  Each  had  to  answer 
for  himself.  The  younger  boj-s  found  a  gold 
star  for  each  perfect  paper  a  pleasant  reward. 

With  the  second  and  third  grade  little  was 
done  with  the  written  tests.  The  chief  need 
was  practice  in  writing  Braille  numbers,  and 
the  presence  of  another  class  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  their  writing  class  the  attention 
desirable.  The  fourth  grade  had  usually  two 
of  its  four  hours  for  written  work.  Few  of 
them  achieved  perfect  papers  beyond  Test  10 
— only  one  completed  twenty  papers,  and  count- 
ing out  altogether  one  new  boy  and  one  much 
l>elow  par,  seven  out  of  the  remaining  eleven 
did  not  succeed  with  all  of  the  first  nine.    So 


many  times  there  would  be  one,  two  or  three 
mistakes.  In  such  cases  it  seemed  injudiciotis 
to  keep  a  child  perpetually  at  one  paper,  so  the» 
first  nine  were  taken  in  rotation,  always  with 
the  understanding  that  a  perfect  paper  was 
the  goal. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  regular  teacher  of 
the  fourth  grade  found  their  written  work  in 
Braille  so  careless  that  for  four  weeks  recently 
their  entire  time  was  given  to  taking  dictation, 
copying,  re-copying,  copying  again,  until  in 
each  case  a  perfect  paper  was  produced.  Even 
after  that  drill  I  have  seen  an  examination 
paper  in  spelling  where  words  were  wrong 
simply  because  an  extra  dot  had  not  been 
pressed  down  in  the  ample  time  allowed  for- 
corrections.  Accuracy,  care,  how  to  make 
them  care,  is  the  most  searching  question  we 
all  face. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  found  them- 
selves working  in  the  more  advanced  tests,  and 
occasionally  a  boy  would  look  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  checking  his  work  as  a  real  find.  Un- 
doubtedly the  emphasis  upon  an  entirely  per- 
fect paper  has  had  its  effect  in  impressing  the 
meaning  of  accuracy.  Mathematics  is  easy  to 
explain,  but  accuracy  is  the  hid  treasure,  bet- 
ter than  much  fine  gold,  for  which  the  teacher 
yearns.  In  the  search  for  it  this  year,  much 
of  the  ordinarily  expected  subject  matter  was 
untouched.  The  second  story  of  the  house 
cannot  be  built  ahead  of  the  foundation.  The 
attempt  to  do  just  that  has  often  been  the 
trouble  with  those  of  us  who  look  back  upon 
arithmetic  as  a  foretaste  of  the  future  life  we 
hope  to  avoid. 

A  delightful  by-product  of  the  arithmetic 
with  the  younger  boys  has  come  through  the 
contests.  How  they  loved  them !  And  how 
quarrelsome  they  could  become !  The  first 
tendency  of  that  sort  was  met  by  suspension 
of  the  contest — wrath  thereupon  being  directed 
toward,  the  offender  by  his  disappointed  mates. 
Strong,  suppressed  excitement  reigned,  with 
the  necessity  of  remembering  neighbors  in  the 
midst  of  jubilation.  After  an  outcry  of  "cheat- 
ing," last  fall,  in  the  fourth  grade,  contests 
were  off  for  a  week.  Then  the  boys  were 
told  of  the  opposing  generals  in  Browning's 
"Luria" — ^how  one  sent  back  a  cohort  which 
had  laid  down  its  arms  "in  error  of  the  battle- 
signal's  sense" — how  the  other  sacrificed  an 
immediate  advantage  for  his  side,  because  .he 
thought  it  more  important  to  mankind  to 
clear  the  glorious  nobility  of  Luria's  charac- 
ter in  the  face  of  false  charges.  The  boys  im- 
mediately urged  a  reading  of  "Luria."  Brown- 
ing was  deferred  for  a  few  years,  but  one  of 
the  boys  said,  "Remember  the  two  generals" 
— and  there  were  no  more  quarrels. 

The  hair-trigger  third  grade  arrived  more 
slowly.  Moody,  affectionate,  hot-tempered 
little  Italian  Louis  could  not  play  when  his 
side  began  to  lose.  After  various  talks  about 
the  sportsman  who  fought  hard  and  lost  with 
a  smile,  the  day  came  when  he  failed  and  kept 
silent.    I  looked  at  his  disappointed  face,  and 
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wondered  whether  he  could  continue  the  game. 
Soon  he  spoke.    "I  didn't  say  anything,  did  I  ?" 

"No,  we're  proud  of  you !"  and  his  victory 
had  begun. 

After  a  race  in  the  second  grade,  saintly 
Murray,  the  loser,  gave  Edward  a  shaking-up. 

"Why,  Murray!" 

"Well,  that's  what  he  did  to  me  yesterday !" 

Later  it  was  Murray  who  one  day  handed 
back  the  teacher's  philosophy,  "We  have  to  be 
losers  most  of  our  lives,  so  we  must  learn  to 
do  it  well." 

This  month,  the  day  after  the  Perkins- 
Overbrook  Athletic  meet,  which  went  off  with 
a  cordial  friendliness  that  was  rarel)''  fine, 
Edward  was  beaten  in  his  race  with  Murray. 
He  turned,  and  I  saw  a  vigorous  shaking. 
Shocked  at  this  reversion  to  earlier  savagrj^,  I 
said,  "Oh,  Edward!" 


"I'm  just  doing  what  they  did  yesterday 
in  the  meet !"  Sure  enough,  with  both  hands, 
he   was   congratulating   the   victor. 

Mr.  Courtis  says,  "Skill  cannot  be  developed 
in  growing  children  by  instruction,  or  by  any 
other  form  of  personal  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  Consequently  the  teachers 
who  best  inspire  their  classes  to  voluntary 
effort  will  secure  the  best  returns."  He  also 
urges,  "Permit  each  individual  to  practice  in 
his  own  way  and  to  grow  at  his  own  rate." 
Children  are  plants,  and  we  can  do  splendid 
or  terrible  things  to  them.  More  and  more 
carefully  we  are  trying  to  provide  the  sun,  the 
rain,  and  the  soil  which  will  permit  the  greatest 
natural  growth  and  beauty,  and  we  do  not  yet 
conceive  what  things  may  be.  Paul  plants, 
Apollos  waters,  and  the  increase  we  can  only 
watch  with  perpetual  wonder. 
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Apply  pressure  to  a  liquid  and  this  force 
is  transmitted  without  loss  in  every  direction. 
Since  the  world  war  began,  great  stress  has 
been  placed  on  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, so  that  our  children's  children  to  re- 
mote generations  may  have  some  left  over  for 
use;  and  especially  has  there  been  a  demand 
for  efficiency — efficiency  in  the  army  and  navy, 
the  air  service,  the  railway  and  postal  service, 
ail  branches  of  agriculture,  industrial  enter- 
prises and  manufacturing,  and  in  the  profes- 
sions. 

Naturally,  education,  the  cause  which  pre- 
cedes them  all,  the  arch  which  supports  them 
ail,  has  received  its  share  of  investigation  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  efficient,  and 
if  not,  what  are  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  make 
it  efficient.  Schools  for  the  blind,  as  a  branch 
of  education,  have  received  and  are  receiving 
earnest  attention  to  discover  and  remedy 
lapses  from  efficiency. 

In  fact,  so  dominant  is  this  demand  lOr  ef- 
ficiency that  man  is  in  danger  of  becoming, 
not  what  the  political  economists  and  the 
sociologists  claim  as  his  primary  place,  a  con- 
sumer, and  the  being  for  whom  goods  are  pro- 
duced, but  an  efficient,  smoothly-working  ma- 
chine with  vision  fixed  and  mind  intent,  and 
muscles  strained  toward  one  objective — effi- 
ciency.   Yet  we  believe  in  efficiency. 

However,  it  is  our  plain  duty  as  instructors 
of  the  blind  to  direct  the  searchlight  on  our 
own  branch  of  work  that  we  may  see,  and 
remove  obstacles  to  our  best  service  and  suc- 
cess. 

In  recent  years  much  study  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  of  the  feebleminded  The 
American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the 
Feebleminded  divides  them  into  three  classes 
— idiot,  imbecile  and  moron. 

The  idiot  has  a  mental  age  or  capacity  up  to 


and  including  that  of  a  child  two  years  of  age ; 
the  imbecile,  a  mental  age  or  capacity  of  a 
child  from  two  to  seven  inclusive ;  and  the 
moron,  that  of  a  child  from  seven  to  twelve 
)^ears  of  age.  Above  these  we  have  the  sub- 
normal or  backward  child ;  the  terms  sub- 
normal and  backward  being  two  different  terms 
for  the  same  condition. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  subnormal 
or  backward  are  not  really  feebleminded,  and 
might  have  had  normal  capacity  except  for 
some  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  bad 
home  condition,  neglect,  poor  health,  which 
have  caused  retarded  mental  development.  Yet 
the  difference  between  the  higher  classes  of 
the  feebleminded  and  the  very  backward  is  not 
great. 

The  number  of  feebleminded  among  chil- 
dren in  pubhc  schools  has  been  estimated  to 
be  about  2  per  cent.  There  are  no  complete 
statistics  as  to  the  per  cent  of  the  blind  who 
are  feebleminded,  but  without  doubt  it  is  much 
higher  than  in  the  public  schools.  In  one  of 
our  larger  schools  for  the  blind,  where  corn- 
plete  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  mentali- 
ty of  the  pupils,  twenty-one  were  found  to  be 
feebleminded  among  224  tested,  or  over  9  per 
cent.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  61,  or 
over  27  per  cent,  classed  as  subnormal  or  back- 
ward children.  Therefore,  in  this  school  there 
were  over  36  per  cent  of  the  two  groups  feeble- 
minded and  subnormal.  Other  schooL  state 
that  these  same  classes  vary  from  10  to  30 
per  cent  in  their  schools  at  different  times 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  one  person  who 
is  either  blind  or  has  very  defective  sight  in 
1^0  of  our  population.  Estimating  2^^  to  3 
per  cent  of  these  to  be  feebleminded  (about 
10  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  are 
feebleminded),  about  one  person  in  48,000  of 
our  population  is  both  blind  and  feeblemmded. 
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Considered  as  a  whole,  the  problem  is  not  a 
great  one,  yet  in  the  schools  it  is  important 
and  perplexing.  There  are  several  scales  or 
systems  for  testing  intelligence.  Briefest  men- 
tion only  is  here  made  of  two.  The  Binet- 
Simon  Measuring  Scale  has  been  much  used. 
To  quote  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  "The  fact  is 
that  intelligence  is  being  measured,  and  is 
being  measured  by  the  Binet  Scale,  and  that 
practical  results  of  far-reaching  importance 
and  significance  are  continually  being  obtained 
from  the  use  of  this  scale."  This  scale  has 
been  improved  by  Dr.  Goddard  himself,  also 
by  Dr.  Hayes,  and  has  been  further  adapted 
by  our  own  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  to  the  testing 
of  the  mentality  of  the  blind. 

Professor  Yerkes  of  Harvard  University, 
working  with  Professor  Bridges,  has  developed 
what  is  called  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale 
for  the  measurement  of  intelligence.  Twenty 
tests  are  given  and  the  intelligence  of  the  in- 
dividual is  rated  by  the  score  he  makes  in  re- 
sponding to  these  tests.  This  scale  is  said  to 
be  more  simple  and  also  capable  of  being  more 
quickly  and  accurately  used  than  the  Binet- 
Simon  scale.  Thomas  H.  Haines,  professor  of 
psychology  in  the  Ohio  State  University,  has 
modified  this  scale  and  adapted  it  to  the  blind. 
Tests  requiring  sight  are  eliminated,  and  others 
which  the  blind  can  use  added,  making  twenty- 
two  tests  for  the  blind.  It  is  being  used  with 
much  success.  However,  specialists  state  that 
much  experimental  work  is  yet  to  be  done  in 
testing  the  blind  before  definite  standards  are 
established  for  the  blind,  and  before  these  tests 
become  fully  reliable.  When  the  pupils  of  a 
school  are  all  tested,  their  mental  levels  will 
be  known,  and  they  can  be  classified  so  as  to 
make  their  work  in  the  school  more  effective, 
and  the  definitely  feebleminded  can  be  sifted 
out.  Altogether  it  will  be  an  advantage  v/hich 
educators  of  the  blind  have  not  heretofore  pos- 
sessed. Any  experienced  instructor  of  the 
blind  has  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  distinct 
types  of  the  feebleminded  blind  child.  It  is  the 
border  line  case  which  creates  the  most  doubt 
and  most  perplexity. 

There  is  complete  agreement  among  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  that  the  presence  of  the 
feebleminded  blind  child  is  detrimental  to  the 
work  of  the  school,  detrimental  to  the  normal 
blind  child  in  the  school,  and  therefore  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  school.  Placed  in  regular 
classes,  they  can  never  keep  up  with  the  nor- 
mal pupils.  If  the  class  is  held  back  for  them 
they  take  an  undue  amount  of  the  teacher's 
time  and  strength  with  a  serious  loss  and  in- 
justice to  the  normal  child.  If  the  work  is 
adapted  to  the  normal  child  then  the  feeble- 
minded child  falls  hopelessly  behind,  loses  in- 
terest and  ambition,  and  gets  almost  nothing 
out  of  the  work.  To  set  a  subnormal  child 
back  with  the  younger  children,  to  go  over  the 
same  subjects  in  much  the  same  way  several 
times  does  not  give  him  sound  preparation  in 
the  elementary  subject  from  which  he  will 
advance  with  rapid  strides  later,  as  some  sup- 
pose; but  rather  teaches   him   to  distrust  his 


own  abilities,  weakens  his  energy  and  ambi- 
tion, or  in  other  words,  his  morale.  This  last 
point,  in  fact,  is  the  common  experience  in 
public  schools.  There  also,  if  a  child  is  re- 
quired to  cover  the  same  ground  a  second 
year  with  a  younger  class,  he  does  not  gain 
strength  and  thoroughness  for  rapid  progress 
the  next  year,  but  rather  repeats  this  process 
later  in  his  course.  As  nearly  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  in  the  smaller  schools  the  feeble- 
minded and  subnormal  children  are  placed  in 
regular  classes  to  get  what  they  can  out  of  the 
work,  and  are  set  back  frequently  with  the 
younger  children.  In  the  larger  schools,  they 
are  to  some  extent  placed  in  special  classes 
with  special  teachers.  Many  superintendents, 
however,  state  that  they  have  not  the  teaching 
force  to  enable  them  to  form  special  classes 
for  these  pupils. 

The  presence  of  the  feebleminded  in  our 
schools  brings  in  annoying  problems  cf  dis- 
cipline. Their  lack  of  interest,  incentive,  out- 
look and  aspirations  for  the  future  causes  them 
to  be  unusually  active  in  mischievous  ways. 
There  are  two  classes,  the  restless  and  active, 
and  the  dull  and  inactive.  There  is  often  a 
tendency  among  them  to  be  vicious,  quarrel- 
some, immoral ;  therefore,  their  presence  in 
the  schoolroom,  on  the  playground,  and  in 
the  dormitory  is  very  detrimental  to  the  nor- 
mal child.  Children  learn  much  by  imitation, 
and  the  younger  normal  children  especially  are 
in  danger  of  acquiring  many  undesirable 
habits  by  contact  with  the  older  feebleminded 
schoolmate.  Ideals  and  standards,  and  the 
finer  sentiments  and  aspirations  are  lowered 
by  such  associations.  The  normal  children 
feel  it  and  resent  it,  and  frequently,  their  par- 
ents object  to  having  their  children  subject  to 
such  companionship. 

The  presence  of  the  feebleminded  blind  child 
with  the  other  pupils  at  public  gatherings, 
either  in  the  school  or  outside,  as  in  churches 
and  entertainments,  causes  the  public  generally 
to  underestimate  the  real  standing  and  capac- 
ity of  blind  students  as  a  whole.  This  work 
is  a  further  handicap  to  the  normal  blind 
who  wish  to  go  out  and  find  their  places,  and 
make  their  way  in  the  world.  In  short,  from 
my  own  experience,  from  opinions  gathered 
from  experienced  instructors  of  the  blind, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence 
of  the  feebleminded  is  positively  and  seriously 
injurious  to  the  school;  and  what  is  equally 
unfortunate,  the  little  benefit  the  feebleminded 
receive  in  no  way  equals  the  handicap  of  their 
presence  in  the  school.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  no  other  one  action  that 
would  so  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  schools 
as  to  discontinue  the  attempt  to  train  the 
feebleminded  blind  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind. 

We  realize  that  this  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  bring  to  pass.  A  very  few  of  our  schools 
do  not  receive  at  all  any  feeble  minded,  and 
therefore  have  practically  settled  the  problem 
so  far  as  those  schools  themselves  are  con- 
cerned,   but   not    for    the    feebleminded    blind 
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child  in  the  state.  In  most  schools,  I  venture 
the  assertion,  there  may  be  found  present  some 
feebleminded  and  subnormal  students.  Parents, 
friends  and  the  average  citizen  explain  every 
peculiarity  of  the  blind  child,  whether  normal, 
abnormal,  or  subnormal,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
blindness.  They  consider  that  the  one  place 
for  blind  children  of  any  or  all  types  is  in 
the  school  for  the  blind,  and  they  try  to  se- 
cure his  admission. 

One  superintendent  writes  that  whenever 
he  tries  to  drop  from  his  attendance  a  feeble- 
minded pupil  he  always  has  a  fight  on  his 
hands,  as  parents  and  relatives  of  the  child 
and  also  well-meaning  but  poorly  informed  citi- 
zens are  very  urgent  that  such  pupils  remain 
in  the  school.  I  think  this  is  a  common  oc- 
currence. 

In  my  own  experience  I  recall  a  case  in 
which  a  decidedly  feebleminded  young  woman 
remained  in  the  school  for  seven  years.  At 
first  she  made  some  progress,  but  after  several 
years  seemed  to  reach  the  limit  of  her  capac- 
ity and  began  to  deteriorate,  forgetting  from 
year  to  year  more  than  she  learned.  She 
and  her  people  clung  to  the  idea  that  she  could 
be  fitted  for  some  independent  occupation.  We 
knew  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible.  When 
we  finally  told  her  parents  as  kindly  as  pos- 
sible that  she  was  making  no  progress,  but 
rather  was  going  back,  and  showing  signs  of 
infirmity,  it  was  not  well  received  by  them, 
and  I  had  to  answer  letters  for  the  next  year 
from  prominent  people  in  the  state,  asking- 
why  I  did  not  continue  this  girl  in  the  school. 

Another  case  occurred  last  fall.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  in  the  state  wrote  me 
of  a  little  girl  about  eight  years  of  age  whom 
he  had  accidentally  discovered.  He  said  she 
was  somewhat  defective,  but  thought  it  was 
due  to  lack  of  training  at  home,  and  urged 
most  earnestly  that  I  take  her  into  the  school. 
I  did  so,  and  discovered  that  she  could  not 
speak  at  all,  but  could  produce  only  inarticu- 
late sounds.  She  had  been  examined  by  phy- 
sicians of  standing  and  the  opinion  was  given 
that  that  part  of  the  brain  controlling  speech 
had  never  developed  and  never  would  develop. 
Hence,  she  was  incapable  of  receiving  an  edu- 
cation. The  child  was  very  delicate  and  nearly 
a  cripple  also.  She  was  soon  returned  to  her 
home.  These  are  simply  sample  cases,  show- 
ing how  the  feebleminded  are  urged  onto  the 
schools  by  v/ell-meaning  citizens. 

Schools  for  the  feebleminded  children  usu- 
ally make  a  maintenance  charge  for  each  child 
to  be  paid  by  the  parents,  or  in  their  inability 
to  do  so,  by  the  county.  On  the  other  hand, 
schools  for  the  blind  are  free.  This  acts  as 
another  incentive  for  getting  the  feebleminded 
blind  child  into  our  schools.  We  do  not  find 
that  either  general  or  special  provision  have 
been  made  for  the  feebleminded  blind  in  any 
of  our  states  or  in  foreign  countries.  The 
feebleminded  blind  children,  then,  have  had 
no  other  place  to  go  and  superintendents  have 
felt  called  upon  to  do  what  they  could  for 
them. 


As  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  some  schools  for 
the  feebleminded  seeing  children  also  admit 
the  feebleminded  blind  as  custodial  inmates, 
while  other  schools  do  not  admit  the  blind. 
With  some  exceptions,  it  seems  that  the  schools 
for  the  feebleminded  seeing  children  t'o  not 
feel  at  all  responsible  for  the  feebleminded 
blind  children.  It  would  appear,  then,  as  dis- 
tinctly up  to  the  management  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind.  No  other  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  feebleminded  blind  and  no  other 
provision  will  be  made  for  them,  unless  our 
schools  for  the  blind  take  up  the  subject  active- 
ly and  push  it  to  conclusion. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  solution  of  the 
problem  which  can  be  put  into  effect  imme- 
diately in  all  of  the  states.  Yet  I  further  be- 
lieve that  educators  of  the  blind  should  agree 
on  some  one  plan  which  they  consider  the  wise 
and  just  plan  for  all  concerned;  then  all  unite 
in  pushing  it  to  completion.  It  is  often  a 
slow  process  to  get  governors,  legislatures  and 
institutions  to  take  action  in  new  things.  Some 
states  may  be  able  to  put  it  into  effect  at  once, 
while  others  may  require  a  number  of  years. 

As  to  the  backward  or  subnormal  child,  he 
belongs  to  a  different  class  than  the  feeble- 
minded. Often  he  is  a  number  of  years  be- 
hind his  normal  development,  which  may  be 
due,  as  before  stated,  to  lack  of  care  and  train- 
ing in  early  childhood.  He  may  acquire  nor- 
mal development.  These,  or  at  least  the  better 
class  of  them,  probably  can  best  be  provided 
for  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  by  being  put 
into  special  classes  and  being  given  special 
coaching  till  they  make  up  lost  ground.  It 
is  probably  just  and  wise  also  in  border  line 
cases  to  give  them  a  trial  until  it  is  fully  de- 
termined whether  or  not  they  are  feebleminded. 

Educators  of  the  blind  are  practically  unani- 
mous, I  believe,  in  thinking  that  the  feeble- 
minded blind  child  should  be  placed  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  feebleminded  seeing  child  The 
condition  of  feeblemindedness  is  by  far  the 
greater  handicap ;  blindness  is  the  lesser  mis- 
fortune. Here  they  will  be  classed  with  their 
equals  and  will  receive  maximum  benefit  at 
minimum  cost.  The  lower  tj'pes  would  be 
custodial  inmates,  the  higher  types  would  re- 
ceive valuable  training  in  various  kinds  of 
industrial  and  vocational  work  in  which  they 
may  be  of  real  service. 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  1916  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  survey  the  activi- 
ties for  the  blind  of  that  state,  and  to  report 
their  findings.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  two  prominent  superintendents  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  a  superintendent  of  a  working 
home  for  the  blind,  an  efficient  field  officer, 
and  a  dean  of  a  leading  industrial  training 
school.  Their  report,  given  in  1917,  recom- 
mended that  all  feebleminded  blind  children 
be  placed  in  the  schools  for  the  feebleminded 
seeing  children ;  that  groups  of  ten  be  placed 
in  separate  cottages  if  possible,  and  that  a 
special  teacher,  trained  in  methods  of  teaching 
the  blind,  be  employed  to  teach  them,  and  that 
the  schools  receive  a  hundred  dollars  per  capita 
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for  this  work.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
very  wise  recommendation  and  the  action  that 
should  be  taken.  As  yet,  however,  the  state 
has  not  put  it  into  effect.  . 

The  feebleminded  blind  child  lives  under  a 
double  affliction,  for  which  he  is  in  no  way 
responsible.  He  should  receive  care,  protec- 
tion, and  be  made  as  happy  as  possible.  The 
schools  for  the  blind  are  his  natural  friends 
and  advocates  to  bring  this  to  pass. 

We  remember  that  the  Great  Master  <-aught 
the  principle  of  saving  and  not  of  wasting. 
After  the  five  thousand  had  been  fed  he  in- 
structed his  disciples  to  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments that  remained,  that  nothing  be  lost. 
We  read  also  that  he  said  on  another  occasion 
to  the  rich  pharisee :  "When  thou  makest  a 
dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor 
thy  brethren,  neither  thy  kinsman,  nor  thy  rich 
neighbor,  lest  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and 
a  recompense  be  made  thee.  But  when  thou 
makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 


lam.e,  the  blind,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed,  for 
they  cannot   recompense   thee." 

The  possible  development  and  usefulness  of 
the  feebleminded  blind  child  are  not  great, 
yet  he  is  precious  to  some  one,  and  he  should 
be  provided  for.  If  he  is  without  friends,  his 
case  is  so  much  the  more  pitiable  and  his  needs 
so  much  the  greater.  If  the  feebleminded  see- 
ing child,  and  especially  the  young  woman, 
needs  the  care  and  protection  of  a  home  or 
institution,  is  not  the  need  of  the  feebleminded 
blind  child  and  the  young  woman  far  greater? 

We  solve  the  problem  for  the  school,  and 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
when  we  discontinue  all  training  of  the  feeble- 
minded in  our  schools  for  the  blind.  We 
shall  solve  the  problem  for  the  feeble-'ninded 
blind  themselves  and  therefore  the  whole  prob- 
lem when  we  secure  the  making  of  definite, 
wise  provisions  for  their  care,  protection,  and 
possible  training. 


FOURTH  SESSION 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  22,   t920. 

CONSERVATION  OF  VISION  CLASSES : 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

MRS.  WINIFRED  HATH.-WVAY, 
Secretary  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New   York  City. 


It  is  the  anteroom  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  The 
officer,  waiting  for  his  case  to  be  called,  is 
ruminating  on  the  attributes  of  the  new  judge 
who  is  to  hold  his  first  session  this  morning. 
He  thinks  the  judge  seems  young  for  so  re- 
sponsible a  task,  but  perhaps  it  is  only  the 
almost  boyish  enthusiasm  that  gives  this  im- 
pression. 

The  officer  wonders  how  he  will  handle  cer- 
tain cases.  There  is  Joe  Brown,  for  instance, 
an  overgrown,  stupid  boy  who  has  the  faculty 
of  being  caught.  He  has  been  up  twice,  eacn 
time  he  has  been  placed  on  probation.  Doubt- 
less it  will  be  the  reform  school  this  time. 

The  case  is  called.  When  the  boj^  enters 
with  the  officer  the  judge  looks  at  him  keenly, 
immediately  recognizing  from  the  slouching 
gait,  rounded  shoulders  and  bent  head  that  he 
has  not  to  deal  with  the  leader  of  a  gang ;  just 
one  of  the  hopeless  kind  that  follows  the 
crowd  and  is  always  caught  without  any  of  the 
spoils,  while  the  more  nimble  and  quick  witted 
make  off  with  the  booty.  He  knows  thoroughly 
this  type  of  catspaw. 

"What  is  the  charge?"  "Breaking  and  enter- 
ing." The  witnesses  are  summoned.  From 
their  testimony  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  boy 
was  caught  red-handed.  His  teacher  is  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  reputation  and  ability.  She 
hasn't  a  good  word  to  say  for  him.  He  is  un- 
utterably   stupid — fourteen,    and    only    in    the 


third  grade ;  doesn't  belong  even  there ;  has 
been  pushed  from  one  grade  to  another  to  get 
rid  of  him.  No,  he  wasn't  always  sullen  and 
morose ;  in  fact,  when  he  entered  school  he 
was  very  active  and  lively,  always  into  some 
mischief.  Gradually  be  became  shy,  then  sul- 
len and  has  drawn  more  and  more  into  him- 
self until  his  only  desire  is  to  be  let  alone. 
Yes,  she  has  done  everything  she  can  for 
him ;  has  kept  him  in  after  school  and  given 
him  special  attention,  but  it  isn't  any  use ;  he 
cannot  learn  to  read  even  a  primer.  No,  he 
doesn't  play  with  the  other  boys  now;  he  used 
to  do  so,  but  he  couldn't  keep  up  in  the  games. 
His  great  fault  is  truancy;  he  simply  will  not 
go  to  school.  The  truant  officer  is  called  and 
has  much  the  same  evidence  to  offer. 

Except  for  a  restless  shuffling  of  his  feet  the 
boy  appears  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  is 
being  said  of  him.  The  judge  watches  his 
expressionless  face.  "Son,"  he  says,  "look  up 
at  me  I"  The  boy  does  not  respond.  "Son, 
look  up !"  Something  in  the  tone  compels 
obedience.  The  boy  attempts  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  meet  those  of  the  judge.  A  shaft  of  light 
falls  across  his  face.  Involuntarily  he  lifts  his 
hand  to  shield  his  eyes.  "Put  down  your 
hand!"  The  boy  obeys,  but  in  a  moment  it 
steals  up  again ;  the  light  is  too  painful. 

The  judge  watches  intently.  "There  is  an 
error  in  the  charge !    You  have  mistaken  effect 
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for  cause.  The  real  offense  of  the  boy  is  that 
he  cannot  see  well  enough  to  play  the  game. 
ft  is  quite  evident  what  has  happened.  He 
entered  school  a  happy  youngster,  eager,  full 
of  life  and  of  possibilities ;  but  his  interest  was 
not  stimulated  because  he  could  not  see  the 
blackboard,  the  reader,  or  the  charts ;  he  nat- 
urally found  an  outlet  for  his  energies  by  mak- 
ing mischief.  He  was  punished  and  to  escape 
the  uninteresting  and  the  punishment,  he  played 
truant.  We  all  know  that  truancy  is  the  open 
doorway  to  the  juvenile  court.  There  was  no 
one  who  took  sufficient  interest  in  his  welfare 
to  find  out  the  real  cause  of  his  difficulties.  I 
remand  this  boy,  no,  not  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  but  under  probation  to  the  most 
skillful  eye  specialist  the  city  affords.  He  will 
report  to  me  at  stated  intervals." 

The  surprised  look  on  the  faces  of  the  court 
officials  is  not  reflected  in  the  boy's  eyes. 
Listlessly,  in  company  with  the  social  service 
worker,  he  goes  forth  to  new  experiences.  He 
finds  himself  in  the  office  of  a  great  eye  doctor 
who  says  very  gruffly  something  about  "heredi- 
tary myopia"  and  "giving  a  child  a  chance" ; 
but  who  is  very  gentle  with  the  lad  and  takes 
infinite  pains  to  try  to  interest  him  as  well  as 
to  fit  him  with  proper  glasses  which  open  up  a 
world  hitherto  unknown  to  his  near-sighted 
eyes.  But  the  trouble  has  progressed  too  far 
to  be  corrected  by  glasses,  and  on  the  card  the 
doctor  writes,  "Candidate  for  a  conservation  of 
vision  class." 

The  social  service  worker  explains  some- 
thing of  what  this  means,  a  special  class  where 
he  will  have  everything  with  which  to  work 
that  will  help  him  to  see  better ;  but  school  of 
any  description  has  no  attractions  for  one 
whose  education  thus  far  has  proved  nothing 
but  a  torture,  and  it  requires  the  utmost  tact 
and  patience  of  his  guide  to  persuade  him  to 
try  it  out  at  least. 

The  school  building  itself  is  the  first  surprise 
that  makes  any  impression  upon  him.  It  is 
not  gray  and  dingy  like  the  one  to  which  he  is 
used ;  other  buildings  do  not  crowd  close  and 
shut  out  the  light.  It  stands  in  an  open  space 
and  has  plenty  of  windows  reaching  almost  to 
the  ceiling;  whoever  planned  it  realized  that 
the  best  light  comes  from  above. 

The  room  to  which  the  boy  is  directed  after 
the  preliminaries  have  been  disposed  of  is  a 
second  surprise ;  it  is  so  cheerful,  so  inviting. 
Et  faces  the  northeast  so  that  the  morning  sun 
floods  it ;  but  the  even  distribution  of  north 
light  brings  restful  comfort  to  eyes  that  would 
be  tortured  by  the  constantly  changing  light  of 
a  southern  exposure.  The  walls  are  a  light 
buff  color  and  the  ceilings  a  pale  cream.  There 
are  translucent  shades  that  operate  from  the 
central  rail  of  the  window  in  two  directions ; 
thus  the  light  as  it  enters  is  diffused  and 
glare  is  prevented  without  shutting  out  the  air. 
The  shades  are  of  the  color  of  the  walls. 

The  room  is  not  in  the  least  crowded ;  there 
are  but  ten  chairs ;  the  boy  has  never  seen  any- 
thing like  them.  They  are  made  of  dull  fin- 
ished wood  so  that  there  will  be  no  irritation 


to  the  eyes  from  light  reflected  by  polished 
surfaces ;  they  can  easil)'  be  adjusted  and 
moved  about  from  place  to  place  to  give  the 
greatest  advantage  of  light  and  position,  and, 
wonder  of  wonders,  the  desks  can  be  raised  to 
an  angle  that  will  bring  the  work  directly  in 
front  of  him,  so  that  he  will  not  have  to 
strain  eyes  and  neck  muscles  bending  over  a 
flat  desk. 

At  first  he  sees  no  blackboards  because  these, 
when  not  in  use,  are  covered  with  shades  like 
those  at  the  windows,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  general  gloomy  appearance  of  the  usual 
classroom,  and  preventing  the  absorption  of 
light  needed  by  the  pupils. 

The  boy  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  but  the 
teacher,  specially  trained  for  her  work,  makes 
him  feel  at  home  immediately ;  with  infinite 
tact  she  draws  him  from  his  dark  corner  of 
sullen  retreat.  She  has  a  wide  sympathy  that 
does  not  make  him  sorry  for  himself,  but  lifts 
him  to  effort.  He  must  learn  to  read  from  the 
chart,  but  it  is  not  placed  far  away  where  he 
cannot  see  it.  He  is  permitted  to  go  as  near 
to  it  as  he  likes.  From  what  he  has  previously 
gleaned  at  school  he  is  able  to  pick  out  the 
words,  "I  see  a  house,"  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  it  is  true ;  he  does  see  a  house,  a 
real  house,  not  the  blurred  image  thot  he 
thought  the  other  children  saw  when  they  read 
the  words. 

When  he  comes  to  use  letter  and  word  cards, 
they  are  prevented  from  slipping  from  his 
raised  desk  by  a  device  made  in  the  manual 
training  department,  a  frame  that  fits  securely 
on  the  desk,  having  cross-slats,  each  with  a 
tiny  groove,  into  which  he  fits  the  cards.  Later 
a  large  type  book  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
read  from  a  reader  as  the  other  boys  do. 

The  arithmetic  lesson  loses  much  of  its  ter- 
ror and  mystery  when  the  figures  are  clearly 
seen.  He  no  longer  confuses  an  eight  with  a 
three  and  a  five  with  both.  One,  seven  and 
nine  stand  out  with  individual,  distinguishing 
characteristics  now  that  he  can  see  them 
plainly. 

He  is  quite  surprised  to  find  that  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  all  sight  work  is  stopped  and 
there  is  a  period  of  relaxation ;  sometimes  a 
game  of  ball,  sometimes  gymnastic  exercises 
or  perhaps  just  rest.  At  first  he  will  not  make 
any  effort  to  join  in  the  games,  his  experience 
has  been  too  bitter,  but  he  is  encouraged  to 
try ;  the  teacher  and  the  other  children  are 
very  patient  with  him,  and  gradually  he  loses 
his  sullen  suspicion. 

He  learns,  too,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hand 
work,  so  that  his  sick  eyes  may  be  given  a 
chance  to  rest  a  great  deal.  When  he  later 
comes  to  geography  lessons  very  large  outline 
maps  with  no  confusing  details  help  to  make 
the  continents  realities.  Dissected  maps  cut 
along  state  or  country  boundaries  assist  him 
to  learn  the  shape  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

Typewriting  forms  a  very  important  part  in 
this  new  education;  it  is  to  become  his  mtdium 
of  written  expression,  so  that  he  may  corn- 
municate  on  paper  by  the  method  best  qualified 
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to  save  his  sight.  A  shield  is  placed  carefully 
over  the  keys  so  that  he  will  not  be  tempted 
to  use  his  sight  in  memorizing  the  positions  of 
the  letters  as  he  might  do  if  blank  keys  were 
used  instead  of  the  shield.  Later,  if  he  is 
given  any  copying  to  do,  the  subject  matter  is 
written  in  large  letters  on  the  blackboard  to 
which  he  may  move  his  machine  as  close  as  he 
desires ;  or  he  may  write  the  copy  for  himself 
in  large  letters  on  unglazed  paper  and  place  it 
on  a  copy  holder  directly  in  front  of  lum  so 
that  he  will  not  have  to  follow  a  copy  placed 
to  the  side  or  on  the  flat  desk. 

As  soon  as  he  is  sufficiently  proficient  to 
write  from  dictation  he  learns  to  use  the  dic- 
taphone and  the  wise  teacher  reads  into  this 
the  descriptive  lessons  in  history,  geography, 
etc.,  so  that  he  may  have  the  double  benefit  of 
hearing  and  typing  them. 

Coming  to  the  class  as  the  boy  does  from  a 
distance,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  his 
lunch  at  school.  Domestic  science  is  a  part  of 
the  sight-saving  class  program  and  table  eti- 
quette is  judiciously  taught.  Luncheon  is  made 
a  family  meal  in  which  the  teacher  joins.  She 
encourages  the  children  to  talk  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  them.  The  table  is  set  with  care, 
and  the  boy  soon  learns  that  it  is  easier  to  eat 
his  bread  if  it  is  cut  into  slices  than  by  tearing 
it  with  his  teeth  from  his  portion  of  loaf.  He 
enjoys  the  hot  soup,  cocoa,  etc.,  prepared  in 
the  school  to  supplement  his  meagre  fare.  He 
takes  his  turn  in  servmg  and  in  clearing  the 
room  after  the  meal,  and  soon  forgets,  in  the 
approbation  of  his  teacher,  how  tiresome  it 
seemed  at  first  to  have  to  wash  his  hands  be- 
fore and  after  lunch. 

Gradually  the  sullen  look  on  the  lad's  face 
gives  place  to  the  natural  expression  of  youth. 
He  no  longer  dreads  the  days ;  truancy  has  no 
charm  for  him ;  he  likes  his  work  and  is  very 
slowly  making  progress ;  the  great  difficulty  is 
to  get  him  to  leave  when  the  day's  tasks  are 
done.  It  takes  time  to  overcome  his  anti- 
social tendencies ;  the  years  of  repression  and 
the  lack  of  mental  activity  have  left  their 
mark,  but  now  he  is  ready  for  new  develop- 
ments. 

The  teacher  explains  to  him  in  language  that 
he  can  understand  that  it  isn't  a  good  thing 
for  boys  and  girls  to  study  without  the  stim- 
ulus of  others  of  their  own  mental  age,  and 
that  now  he  is  to  go  into  the  regular  grade 
classroom  for  all  oral  work,  for  gymnastic 
exercises,  for  singing,  dramatization,  in  fact, 
for  everything  not  requiring  the  use  of  his 
eyes,  for  which  he  will  return  to  the  special 
room.  The  vision  of  his  former  school  days 
comes  back  to  him,  and  he  shrinks  from  the 
possibility  of  a  repetition,  but  in  his  present 
contact  his  confidence  has  been  won  and  he  is 
willing  to  make  an  effort. 

To  his  surprise  the  regular  grade  classroom 
is  not  at  all  like  the  dark,  cheerless  place  in 
the  old  school.  To  be  sure  there  are  many 
more  children  than  in  the  special  room,  but 
they  are  given  the  same  advantage  of  lighting 
and  seating  that  the  sight-saving  class  children 


enjoy,  for  a  wise  board  of  education  has 
learned  that  it  is  indeed  a  foolish  procedjre  to 
inaugurate  classes  for  saving  sight  when  the 
conditions  of  the  grade  classrooms  are  such  as 
to  increase  defective  vision  faster  than  special 
classes  can  care  for  the  sufferers. 

The  year  of  probation  is  up  and  the  boy  re- 
turns to  the  Juvenile  Court  judge  to  give  an 
account  of  himself.  It  is  needless  for  the 
judge  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  report 
card.  The  boy  himself  tells  the  story.  He 
walks  with  head  up,  shoulders  erect,  and  with 
the  light  of  intelligence  on  his  happy  face.  He 
is  interested  in  his  work  because  he  can  see 
well  enough  to  play  the  game. 

There  is  another  court  in  session.  It  is  an 
invisible  court  stretching  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  No  children  stand 
at  its  bar  of  justice;  they  are  the  accusers  and 
the  cloud  of  witnesses.  At  the  bar  stand  those 
men  and  women  of  the  great  public  school 
system  who  think  it  economy  to  save  money 
at  the  expense  of  vision. 

'What  is  the  charge?"  asks  the  great  judge 
of  the  court  invisible.  A  pathetic  group  of 
blind  children  answer ;  "We  had  very  little 
sight,  but  this  might  have  been  saved  if  they 
would  have  given  us  conservation  of  vision 
classes.  They  thought  it  thrifty  to  build  poorly 
lighted  schools ;  to  make  us  do  with  equipment 
that  tortured  our  eyes,  and  now  we  are  paying 
the  penalty." 

Back  of  this  sad  little  company  comes  a 
great  host  of  school  children,  approximately 
five  million  out  of  the  estimated  twenty  million 
school  population.  These,  according  to  the 
authority  of  the  great  modern  educator,  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  are  suffering  from  defective 
vision.  Some  make  the  accusation :  "They 
will  not  give  us  medical  school  inspection!" 
Others :  "We  have  no  nursing  service  !"  Still 
others :  "We  have  medical  school  inspection, 
but  it  is  a  farce !"  And  again :  "Wt  have 
nursing  service,  but  it  is  inadequate  to  do  fol- 
low-up work."  "We  go  to  clinics  but  our  par- 
ents cannot  understand  the  directions  and 
there  is  no  social  service  nurse  to  show  them 
what  to  do  or  to  encourage  us  to  return  for 
treatment."  "We  are  not  fitted  with  proper 
glasses."  "We  are  suffering  because  some 
people  thought  if  we  could  read  the  letters  or 
the  Snellen  chart  there  was  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  our  eyes.  They  did  not  know  there 
are  many  eye  troubles  the  chart  does  not 
show."  "We  have  no  eye  clinics  in  our  public 
schools."  These  children  pass  and  back  of 
them  comes  a  great  host  of  men  and  women  in 
industry.  "^  We  have  no  chance,"  they  say,  "to 
compete  fairly  with  our  fellows.  We  cannot 
see  well  enough.  If,  in  our  school  days,  our 
eyes  had  been  taken  care  of,  if  we  had  been 
interested  to  conserve  our  sight,  and  to  select 
an  occupation  that  would  not  further  injure  it, 
we  might  today  be  efficient  workers  and  better 
citizens."  With  sympathetic  tenderness  the 
great  judge  looks  out  over  them  all,  the  accus- 
ers and  the  accused.  "There  is  an  error  in  the 
charge ;  you  have  mistaken  the  effect  for  the 
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cause;  these  educators  at  the  bar  did  not  real- 
ize that  their  ideas  of  economy  were  false ; 
they  thought  they  were  serving  the  public  best 
by  curtailing  what  seemed  to  them  unneces- 
sary expense.  It  is  sad  indeed  that  you  must 
suffer  for  their  mistakes.  Their  real  offense 
is  that  they  cannot  see  well  enough  to  play  the 
game.  They  are  mentally  and  spiritually  blind. 
I  remand  them,  no,  not  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  but  to  the  probation  of  those  who 
are  wise  enough  to  make  them  see."  "But  who, 
oh  judge,"  asks  the  officer  of  the  court,  "is 
wise  enough  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  mentally 
and  spiritually  blind?" 

"At  Overlea  there  is  an  ideal  school  for  the 
blind.  Meeting  there  in  conference  are  men 
and  women  peculiarly  fitted  to  undertake  this 
task  because  they  daily  meet  in  their  work  the 
child  needlessly  blind  through  ignorance  or 
carelessness  or  willful  neglect,  and  in  their  in- 
finite compassion  they  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  needless 
tragedy.  They  must  teach  educators  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  eyes  of  every  chi^d  ex- 
amined at  the  time  he  enters  school  and  once  a 
year  thereafter  during  his  school  life ;  that  eye 
clinics  in  the  public  schools  are  needed  to  in- 
sure adequate  care  and  prevent  the  present 
great  loss  of  school  hours ;  that  proper  light- 


ing and  seating  conditions  in  all  classrooms 
will  do  much  to  prevent  deterioration  of  sight; 
that  individual  towels  check  the  spread  of 
communicable  eye  diseases ;  that  special  sight- 
saving  classes  are  necessary  for  children  who 
cannot  use  the  ordinary  school  equipment;  that 
teachers,  and  those  preparing  to  be  teachers, 
should  be  instructed  in  the  simple  hygiene  of 
the  eye  so  that  they  may  not  only  detect  symp- 
toms of  untoward  conditions,  but,  realizing 
how  precious  is  the  sense  of  sight,  interest 
their  pupils  to  care  for  their  own  eyes ;  that 
adequate  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
and  nursing  service  will  accomplish  wonders  in 
preventing  handicaps.  It  has  been  said  that 
physicians  form  the  only  class  philanthropic 
enough  to  cut  off  their  own  source  of  supply 
by  striving  to  prevent  diseases  which  they 
would  be  paid  to  cure ;  the  statement  is  too 
limited.  All  workers  for  the  blind  who  reach 
out  to  prevent  blindness  belong  to  this  great 
company  of  altruists.  A  saying  comes  from 
Mahomet:  If  you  have  but  two  pence,  with 
one  buy  bread  to  feed  your  body  and  with  the 
other  a  white  hj'acinth  to  feed  your  soul.  The 
worker  for  the  blind  who  helps  the  blind  is 
buying  bread  to  feed  his  body,  but  he  who 
reaches  out  to  prevent  blindness  is  buying  a 
white  hyacinth  to  feed  his  soul." 


CONSERVATION  OF  VISION  CLASSES : 
IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

T.  S.  McALONEY, 
Superintendent  Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the   Blind,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


When  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation asked  me  to  write  a  paper  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision  Classes  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind,  my  first  impulse  was  to 
refuse,  on  the  plea  that  there  was  so  little  to 
say  on  the  subject.  My  second  impulse  was 
to  write  the  paper  and  to  put  into  it  a  number 
of  theories  which  I  had  and  so  pad  it  as  to 
make  it  appear  a  very  learned  essay  on  the 
subject.  As  I  sat  down  to  begin  the  paper,  a 
story  which  I  had  heard  flashed  across  my 
memory,  and  my  decision  was  soon  made.  The 
story  in  question  was  one  told  about  two  of 
our  Canadian  friends.  It  seems  that  when 
Sir  John  McDonald  was  premier  of  Canada, 
a  temperance  bill  was  introduced  by  a  young 
member  by  the  name  of  Laurier  (afterwards 
known  as  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier).  When  the 
bill  came  up  for  passage,  young  Laurier  got  up 
and  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  over  an  hour  in  length.  The  bril- 
liancy of  his  speech  carried  every  one  off  his 
feet,  and  when  Sir  John  got  up  to  reply,  he 
felt  half  dazed.  But  he  soon  recovered,  and 
in  his  usual  inimitable  way,  said :  "When  I 
was  down  in  my  home  town  of  Kingston  last 
week,  I  dropped  into  the  bar  of  the  hotel,  as 
was  my  usual  custom,  to  get  a  glass  of  beer. 
As  the  bartender  drew  off  the  glass,  I  noticed 


that  it  was  nearly  all  foam,  and  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact.  He  replied,  'Yes,  Sir 
John,  but  it  is  mighty  good  foam.'  "  Sir  John 
then  sat  down  amid  the  laughter  of  both 
friends  and  opponents.  I  realized  fully  that 
no  matter  how  good  my  padding  might  be,  it 
would  still  be  foam,  and  that  your  time  was  too 
valuable  to  be  taken  up  with  something  that 
was  not  the  real  thing. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Pittsburgh  School  is 
the  only  residential  school  for  the  blind  that 
has  made  any  systematic  effort  to  conduct  con- 
servation of  vision  classes,  and  this  paper  is 
simply  a  brief  account  of  this  work  at  the 
school. 

The  education  of  partially  sighted  children  is 
primarily  a  problem  for  the  public  schools, 
rather  than  one  for  the  residential  schools  for 
the  blind.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Boards  of  Education  of  every  city  or 
town  where  six  or  more  partially  sighted  chil- 
dren are  to  be  found,  to  establish  classes  where 
these  children  can  be  properly  taught  under 
specially  trained  teachers,  but  until  this  takes 
place  the  problem  is  to  a  large  extent  one  for 
the  residential  schools.  As  long  as  we  admit 
children  from  villages  and  rural  districts,  we 
will  have  this  problem  constantly  confronting 
us.     It  seems    impossible   under  present   con- 
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ditions  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rule  not  to 
admit  a  child  to  our  school  with  more  than 
one-tenth  per  cent  vision.  In  Western  Penn- 
sylvania '  we  are  in  close  touch  with  all  the 
ophthalmologists  of  our  section  and  when  they 
certify  that  a  child  cannot  be  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  under  existing  conditions,  we 
feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  give  the  child  a 
chance  at  our  school.  Consequently  we  have 
the  problem  of  how  to  best  educate  those  who 
have  a  little  sight.  We  have  one  of  the  best 
ophthalmologists  of  the  State  on  our  staff,  and 
he  keeps  careful  check  in  each  case,  so  that 
children  with  too  much  sight  are  not  admitted. 

We  receive  numbers  of  applications  from 
the  Juvenile  Courts  of  various  counties  in  our 
State.  Children  who  are  unable  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  usually  run  the 
streets  and  sooner  or  later  get  into  trouble 
which  brings  them  before  the  courts.  Investi- 
gation soon  shows  the  cause  of  their  delin- 
quency and  the  efforts  of  the  court  are  directed 
to  place  the  child  in  a  school  where  he  can  be 
properly  trained. 

About  three  years  ago  I  became  greatly 
concerned  over  the  problem  of  the  partially 
sighted  in  my  own  school.  As  I  visited  other 
schools  for  the  blind,  I  noticed  certain  condi- 
tions existing  similar  to  those  I  had  expe- 
rienced in  my  own  school.  For  instance,  in 
visiting  the  class  rooms,  I  would  frequently 
find  a  child  wearing  some  kind  of  a  device 
to  prevent  hirn  from  using  his  eyes  in  reading 
the  embossed  page.  Sometimes  his  eyes  were 
bandaged  or  else  he  had  a  large  sheet  of 
cardboard  hung  around  his  neck  so  that  he 
could  not  see  the  book  in  front  of  him.  Once 
in  a  while  I  would  discover  a  child  in  a  corner 
of  a  corridor  or  in  some  quiet  place  trying 
to  read  a  book  in  ordinary  print — frequently 
injuring  the  little  sight  he  then  possessed. 

After  several  conferences  with  a  number  of 
my  brother  superintendents  and  after  visits  to 
the  special  classes  in  Cleveland,  where  Mr. 
Irwin  afforded  me  every  opportunity  for 
observing  the  work,  I  decided  to  start  a  class 
among  the  younger  partially  sighted  in  our 
school.  A  special  examination  by  our  ophthal- 
mologist was  then  made  of  the  ones  selected, 
to  sec  whether  or  not  it  would  be  injurious  to 
their  eyesight  to  receive  instruction  by  the 
methods  used  in  such  classes. 

One  of  the  grade  teachers  was  selected  to 
spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  teaching  this 
special  class.  Reading  from  large  type  books, 
writing  on  the  blackboard  and  on  special  rule 
paper  were  taught.  While  enough  progress 
was  made  to  prove  the  value  of  this  instruc- 
tion, yet  the  olan  was  not  satisfactory.  With 
war-time  conditions,  scarcity  of  teachers  and 
financial  deficits  facing  the  school,  I  hesitated 
to  continue  the  work  the  following  year.  I 
laid  the  matter,  however,  before  our  Board, 
with  the  result  that  I  was  able  to  plan  the 
work  on  a  more  extended  scale.  A  wide- 
awake teacher  was  secured  to  give  her  whole 


■time  to  the  work,  and  after  a  visit  to  tlie 
classes  in  Cleveland,  she  enthusiastically  began 
her  duties,  and  splendid  results  were  obtained, 
justifying  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  for 
another  year.  This  teacher  secured  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  every  teacher  in  the  school, 
and  her  work  fitted  in  with  that  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  from  which  her  children  came  for 
their  daily  lessons.  She  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing and  number  work,  and  her  lessons  were 
either  to  supplement  or  to  take  the  place  of 
the  studies  in  the  regular  class  room.  For 
instance,  if  a  sixth  grade  pupil  was  studying 
the  Revolutionary  war,  then  he  read  all  the 
available  stories  in  the  large  type  ink  print 
books  on  this  subject,  and  he  not  only'  added 
to  his  own  fund  of  information,  but  was  also 
able  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  his  class- 
mates in  his  regular  class.  Many  of  the  arith- 
metic problems  which  he  found  difficult  to 
work  on  his  Taylor  slate,  became  quite  easy 
when  he  solved  them  on  the  blackboard. 
Geography  was  made  very  interesting  to  these 
classes  by  the  use  of  large  outline  and  other 
maps.  One  of  the  first  joys  of  the  younger 
pupils  was  being  allowed  to  write  letters  home 
just  like  seeing  children.  Teaching  by  the 
use  of  pictures  was  enjoyed  by  them  and  back 
numbers  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
with  their  handsome  colored  illustrations  of 
birds,  animals,  flowers,  etc.,  were  much  used 
in  the  class  room.  The  game  of  word  build- 
ing was  used  frequently  and  the  Educational 
Boards  with  their  letters  and  numbers  were 
in   constant  demand. 

We  were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  provide  a 
splendidly  lighted  room  for  this  work  and 
we  had  large  daylight  electric  bulbs  to  use 
during  dark  days.  The  teacher  made  herself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  eye  conditions  of 
each  child  and  she  had  frequent  consultations 
with  our  ophthalmologist.  In  this  way  she 
was  able  to  prevent  injury  to  the  sight  and 
to  secure  the  most  favorable  lighting  conditions 
for  each  one.  During  the  year  twenty-five 
children  were  enrolled  in  this  department. 
Four  or  five  were  removed  on  the  advice  of 
the  ophthalmologist. 

Much  better  work  could  be  accomplished 
if  we  had  the  same  books  in  large  type  that 
we  have  in  Braille,  so  that  children  in  these 
special  classes  would  have  the  same  lessons 
as  those  given  in  the  regular  classes.  We 
hope  that  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
can  be  made  possible.  Colored  pictures  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  these  clear  type 
books. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature,  a  bill  was  passed  making  it  pos- 
sible for  children  with  defective  sight  to  be 
educated  in  the  public  schools  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  but  as  no  appropriation  was  made, 
the  law  is  not  effective. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  few  weeks  ago, 
as  chairman  of  a  special  committee,  to  secure 
a  promise  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
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of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  to  recommend  in 
his  budget  for  next  year  that  a  sum  of  money 
he  appropriated  for  starting  at  least  one  class 
in  conservation  of  vision  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
City  of  Philadelphia  started  such  classes  last 
fall,  and  through  the  good  services  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Scranton 
has  become  interested  in  starting  this  work. 
If  we  would  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
it  would  not  l)e  long  until  every  large  city  in 
the  country  would  make  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  its  partially  sighted  boys  and  girls. 
The  situation,  as  I  see  it,  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  points : 

1.  The  problem   of  the  partially  sighted   is 
primarily  one   for  the  public  schools. 

2.  Classes  for  sight  saving  should  be  estab- 


lished  in   all   towns   or   cities   where  there   are 
six  or  more  partially  sighted  children. 

3.  It  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  for 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  to  urge  the  establishment  of  these 
classes  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  So  long  as  the  public  schools  fail  to 
establish  these  classes  and  since  schools  for 
the  blind  admit  partially  sighted  children  from 
rural  districts,  the  problem  is  then  one  for 
the  residential   schools  for  the  blind. 

5.  If  the  problem,  as  conditions  now  are, 
is  one  for  the  residential  schools  to  grapple 
with,  then  there  should  be  no  time  lost  in  pro- 
viding the  proper  instruction  for  this  class  of 
children. 
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FIFTH  SESSION 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  23,  1920. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  DOMINANT  IDEAS  AND  AIM  IN  PLAN- 
NING AND  PRESCRIBING  MUSIC  STUDIES  FOR 
ANY  INDIVIDUAL  PUPIL? 

MR.  RUSSELL  KING  MILLER, 
Director  of   Music,    Pennsylvania   Institute  for   the   Instruction   of   the    Blind. 


The  quarter  century  just  passed  has  been 
marked  by  an  awakening  of  musical  interest 
and  activity  which,  in  the  rapid  progress  it  has 
made,  is  without  parallel.  Prior  to  the  middle 
eighties  we  could  boast  of  but  one  established 
symphony  orchestra  worthy  the  name,  that  of 
Theodore  Thomas,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra being  then  a  struggling  organization 
supported  almost  entirely  by  the  generosity  of 
one  man,  Colonel  Higginson.  New  York  was 
able  to  maintain  an  opera  company,  but  could 
not  have  done  so  without  the  patronage  of 
society,  which  made  of  its  performances  social 
rather  than  musical  functions.  Both  of  these 
organizations  were  indigenous  to  the  East.  In 
fact,  good  music  was  rarely  heard  and  little 
appreciated  west  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Music  study,  too,  was  in  a  very  backward 
state  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  serious  stu- 
dent, who  wished  to  make  music  his  chief  aim 
in  life,  to  go  to  Europe  in  order  to  complete 
his  education.  In  the  years  that  have  e'apsed 
since  then  there  has  been  a  remarkable  change. 

For  many  years  our  opera  performances 
have  been  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  given 
in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Symphony  orches- 
tras have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country  until 
now  there  is  hardly  a  city  of  any  importance 
which  cannot  boast  of  its  home  organization 
and  does  not  support  it  loyally.  With  this 
larger  opportunity  for  the  hearing  of  music 
has  come  a  desire  on  the  part  of  our  people  for 
a  better  understanding  of  it,  a  desire  which  the 
Victrola  and  the  perfected  piano-player  have 


done  much  to  further.  People  want  music  and, 
as  time  goes  on,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  they  want  music  of  the  better 
class.  Even  the  popular  music  of  the  day 
shows  a  marked  improvement  over  that  of 
twenty  years  ago  in  its  construction  and  in  the 
quality  of  its  m.elody  and  harmony.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  activity  and  interest  there  has  been 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  conserva- 
tories and  schools  of  music  throughout  the 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  innumerable 
studios  for  private  instruction  that  have  been 
opened  in  every  city  and  town,  while  nearly 
all  of  our  large  universities  and  colleges  have 
introduced  departments  of  music  for  advanced 
study.  No  longer  is  music  study  in  Gt,rmany 
essential.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  mu- 
sical center  in  Europe  which  can  offer  to  the 
American  student  better  opportunities  than  his 
own  country  can  furnish  him. 

With  this  musical  awakening  has  come  a 
realization  of  the  cultural  value  of  music  as  a 
part  of  one's  general  education.  And  there  is 
hardly  a  public  or  private  school  today  which 
does  not  provide,  for  even  the  youngest  pupils, 
a  training  in  musical  fundamentals  which  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  further  study  and 
which,  in  any  event,  will  enable  him  to  read 
music  and  to  sing  from  printed  notes.  All  of 
this  shows  a  remarkable  advance  in  musical 
culture  within  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

To  what  extent  are  the  blind  to  share  in  the 
benefits  that  are  so  freely  offered  to  every 
sighted  student;^     Clearly  they  are  entitled  to 
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the  same  opportunities  accorded  those  with 
sight;  and  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  study  of  music  should  hold  a 
place  of  prime  importance  in  the  curriculum 
of  our  schools — this  not  only  because  of  its 
cultural  value — since  every  cultured  man  and 
woman  today  has  some  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  music,  but  for  practical  reasons  as 
well.  In  the  first  place,  music  is  the  only  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  with  the  exception  of  poetry, 
that  the  blind  can  fully  appreciate.  In  the 
second  place,  it  ofTers  to  the  talented  and 
properly  trained  blind  man  or  woman  a  legiti- 
mate and  profitable  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood. It  is  important  that  both  of  these 
phases  be  considered.  That  is  to  say,  every 
blind  child  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
developing  along  musical  lines  to  the  limit  of 
his  ability;  and,  where  the  individual  pupil 
shows  that  he  possesses  sufficient  talent  and 
application  to  enable  him  to  prepare  to  enter 
the  musical  profession,  he  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  develop  this  talent  to  the  highest  de- 
gree possible. 

At  Overbrook  we  try  to  cover  the  whole 
ground.  Music  begins  in  the  kindergarten, 
\vhere  our  children  are  taught  to  name  the 
notes  of  the  scale  by  the  sol-fa  method,  inter- 
vals, time,  rhythm,  simple  dictation  and  note 
singing  by  the  same  methods  as  are  employed 
in  the  best  of  the  public  school  systems.  When 
the  children  come  over  to  the  main  school  this 
work  is  continued  through  the  four  lower  liter- 
ary grades,  with  the  addition  of  sight  reading 
from  Braille — all  four  of  these  grades  being 
formed  into  junior  choruses,  one  on  the  boys' 
side  and  one  on  the  girls'.  The  knowledge  and 
practice  gained  in  these  singing  classes  effect 
a  thorough  grounding  in  musical  fundamentals, 
and,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  pupil  to  take 
up  piano  study,  his  labor,  and  that  of  the 
teacher  as  well,  as  materially  lightened  there- 
by. Some  of  our  children  get  no  further  than 
this  and  we  have  the  usual  run  of  so-called 
"monotones"  as  in  the  public  schools. 

Those  who  do  well  in  the  singing  classes 
are  put  at  the  piano  after  a  year  in  the  main 
school  and,  from  this  time  on,  the  process  does 
not  differ  materially  from  the  corresponding 
work  in  any  conservatory.  Many  will  fall  by 
the  wayside ;  but  there  are  always  a  few  who 
continue  to  show  progress  from  year  to  year 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  keep  up  their 
music  study  throughout  their  entire  school 
course.  During  the  last  two  years,  corre- 
sponding to  the  eighth  and  ninth  literary 
grades,  the  study  of  harmony  is  taken  up,  and 
we  run  at  the  same  time  classes  for  the  study 
of  musical  history,  form  and  analysis  and 
allied  subjects.    So  much  for  the  cultural  side. 

By  the  time  the  pupil  reaches  the  seventh 
literary  grade  there  should  be  no  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  possesses  sufficient  talent 
and  application  to  warrant  our  encouraging 
him  to  specialize  in  music.  Our  chief  diffi- 
culty here  lies  in  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
pupil's  time  between  literary  work  and  music 
.study.      I   have    found    very   few    teachers    of 


literary  branches  that  had  more  than  a  hazy 
notion  regarding  the  length  of  time  and  the 
amount  of  study  required  to  prepare  an  indi- 
vidual to  become  an  efficient  teacher  of  music. 
When  we  consider  that  sighted  students  in  our 
conservatories  spend  anywhere  from  two  to 
five  years  in  preparation  for  this  work  w2  have 
a  point  from  which  we  may  calculate  approxi- 
mately how  long  it  will  take  one  without  sight 
to  cover  the  same  ground ;  granting  that  we 
expect  our  blind  graduates  to  be  as  well  pre- 
pared as  their  sighted  competitors.  We  have 
endeavored  to  solve  the  problem  to  some  ex- 
tent by  spreading  the  ninth  grade  work  over 
two  years,  thus  allowing  more  time  for  music 
study.  In  any  event,  we  give  those  of  our 
pupils  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  musical 
profession  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the 
school  after  literary  graduation  in  order  to 
complete  their  music  study  to  the  point  of 
graduation  in  music. 

Our  requirements  for  graduation  are  prac- 
tically identical  with  those  of  any  good  conser- 
vatory of  music  and  include 

1.  The  ability  to  play  satisfactorily  on  the 
piano  a  movement  from  a  standard  concerto 
of  moderate  difificulty; 

2.  Two  years  of  musical  theory  and  musical 
history ; 

3.  One  year  of  normal  instruction  and  one 
year  of  actual  experience  in  teaching  sighted 
children  under  our  supervision. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  our  graduate 
pupils  do  not  reach,  in  many  cases,  the  high 
standard  set  by  most  schools  of  music.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
tures of  our  work  lies  in  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  graduates  to  continue 
their  studies  after  leaving  us.  Within  the  last 
three  years  three  of  our  graduates  have  entered 
Philadelphia  conservatories ;  and  one  has  re- 
ceived the  Progressive  Series  diploma.  While 
our  1920  graduate,  a  Wilmington  girl,  has 
already  arranged  to  enter  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute in  Baltimore  for  an  indefinite  period  and 
will,  meanwhile,  work  up  a  class  of  pupils  in 
her  home  town. 

Of  the  two  fields  open  to  the  professional 
musician — that  of  the  performer  and  that  of 
the  teacher,  the  former  appears  to  hold  out 
little  encouragement.  Its  requirements  are  so 
exacting,  its  years  of  preparation  so  arduous, 
and  it  takes  so  long  to  gain  recognition  that  I 
feel  that  it  can  be  dismissed  as  impr:.ctical 
save  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases.  The  only 
exception,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  field  of  the 
"movies,"  and,  even  here,  our  blind  brother  is 
obviously  at  a  disadvantage  in  "playing  to  the 
pictures,"  a  fair  amount  of  sight  being  required 
to  accomplish  this  or,  at  least,  someone  to  keep 
the  organist  in  touch  with  the  plot.  There  is, 
however,  an  ever-widening  field  of  opportunity 
for  the  properly  trained  blind  music  teacher, 
and  it  is  as  competent  teachers  rather  than  as 
brilliant  performers  that  we  aim  to  graduate 
our  music  pupils  at  Overbrook.  Of  course,  we 
expect   them    to    play    well,    since    the    young 
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leacher  must  possess  some  ability  as  a  per- 
former if  he  is  to  bring  himself  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  would  engage  him  as  a 
teacher.  Where  a  pupil  shows  those  qualities, 
personal  and  musical,  which  point  to  the  possi- 
bility of  success  as  an  organist,  we  tram  him 
to  be  an  organist  as  well,  with  the  idea  that 
he  may  be  able  to  supplement  his  income  from 
teaching  by  playing  the  organ  in  church.  Even 
then  they  must  have  qualified  as  competent 
piano  teachers  as  well  if  they  are  to  receive 
our  diploma. 

My  predecessor  at  Overbrook,  Mr.  David 
Wood,  was  a  musician  of  very  high  attainments 
who  had  been  in  the  work  for  many  years. 
Being  primarily  an  organist  and  teacher  of  the 
organ,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  polic}'  of  the 
school  should  be  toward  the  training  of  its 
pupils  as  organists.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wood's 
expressed  attitude  in  the  matter  was  "that  the 
outlook  for  the  blind  organist  was  becoming 
more  and  more  discouraging,"  and  I  diubt  if 
the  records  of  the  school  will  show  that  its 
graduate  organists  found  this  field  to  be  a 
practical  one  for  them.  Taking  up  the  work 
where  Mr.  Wood  laid  it  down,  I  soon  found 
that  the  possibility  of  getting  a  hearing  for 
our  blind  organists  was  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  problem.  There  may  have  been 
a  time  when  a  blind  man  had  a  fighting  chance 
along  this  line  in  competition  with  one  who 
-could  see ;  but  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
church  service,  in  which  music  has  such  an 
important  part,  are  far  more  exacting  than 
they  v/ere  25  years  ago — so  much  so  that,  in 
most  instances,  sight  is  almost  indispensable. 
An  exception  can  be  made,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  Catholic  church,  where  the  musical 


portion  of  the  service  is  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  organist  and  where  the  learning  of 
two  or  three  masses  will  carry  the  organist 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  But,  on  the 
whole,  our  experience  has  taught  us  the  prac- 
tical unwisdom  of  training  our  young  people 
solely  as  organists — or  even  as  organists  at  all 
— unless  they  possess  in  a  high  degree  those 
personal  and  musical  characteristics  which  go 
to  make  for  success  in  this  particular  field. 
These  characteristics  include  executive  ability, 
a  quick  memory,  personal  initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness, and  a  sufficient  amount  of  orig- 
inality to  enable  him  to  transpose,  modulate 
and  improvise  in  an  interesting  manner.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  efficient  organist;  one 
who  is  fitted  to  hold  down  a  position  suf- 
ficiently lucrative  for  him  to  give  the  amount 
of  time  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  his 
services.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  we  find 
these  qualities  so  marked  as  to  warrant  our 
developing  them.  In  the  ten  years  that  I 
have  been  in  the  work  I  have  found  only 
one  boy  and  one  girl  whom  I  have  felt  jus- 
tified in  putting  on  this  track.  The  former 
is  now  an  organist  in  a  Catholic  church  in 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  successful  teacher  of  the  piano.  The  girl 
held  a  position  in  a  Protestant  church  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  eventually  gave  it  up  and  is  now 
devoting  her  time  exclusively  to  teachitig  the 
piano — in  which  field  she  is  proving  far  more 
successful.  Another  boy,  who  will  graduate 
next  year,  and  who  is  also  a  Catholic,  should 
make  a  successful  organist  in  his  own  church. 
He  has  just  taken  the  examination  for  the 
associate  degree  in  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists. 


WHAT   EFFORTS   SHOULD   BE   MADE   ON   THE   PART   OF  THE 
STATE     OR     SCHOOLS,     SINGLY     OR     CO-OPERATIVELY, 
TOWARD    SECURING    SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR    OUR 
GRADUATES   IN   SPECIAL  AND   PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS? 

I.  S.  WAMPLER, 
Superintendent   Tennessee  School  for  the   Blind,   Nashville,  Tenn. 


I  take  it  that  the  committee  had  in  mind  to 
cover  in  the  terms  "special"  and  "professional" 
schools  any  school  or  educational  organization 
that  could  offer  opportunities  and  advantages 
to  better  and  more  completely  fit  and  prepare 
our  graduates  for  vocations  and  service  in  life, 
for  success  in  which  the  seeing,  as  well  as  the 
blind,  require  additional  and  more  specific 
training.  The  terms  then  are  meant  to  take 
in  a  wide  range  of  institutions,  among  them 
the  academic  college,  the  normal  school,  the 
professional  school,  as  well  as  the  vocational  or 
trade  school,  also  the  music  school  and  conser- 
vatory. 

Before    discussing    and    recommending    any 


plans  for  securing  scholarships  for  our  gradu- 
ates. I  find  it  desirable  and  necessary  to  con- 
sider: 

1.  The  urgent  need  of  some  provision  for 
the  higher  and  special  training  of  the  blind. 

2.  The  possible  ways  of  meeting  this  need. 

3.  The  principle  of  scholarships  in  general 
as  practiced  and  applied  in  seeing  institutions. 

The  Need  of  Higher  Educational  Advan- 
tages FOR  THE  Blind. 
As  a  basis  to  any  claim  we  may  have  and  as 
a  foundation  for  any  argument  that  may  be 
presented  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  and  relief 
for  the  blind  which  we  seek,  we  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  meet  certain  questions  that  are  apt  to 
arise  in  the  public  mind. 

1.  Can  the  blind  measure  up  in  mentality 
requirements  and  take  the  higher  training  ? 

Many  of  them  have  done  it  and  are  doing  it 
today.  My  brief  observation  and  experience 
lead  to  the  judgment  and  conclusion  that,  above 
the  lower  grades,  many  of  the  blind  are  y  good 
match  for  the  seeing,  m  some  things  showing- 
superiority,  regardless  of  their  blindness,  and, 
by  comparison,  of  the  grossly  inadequate  equip- 
ment and  provision  for  their  special  tduca- 
tional  needs. 

2.  Can  the  blind  succeed  in  the  professions 
and  in  walks  of  life  requiring  the  higher  schol- 
arship, training  and  skill? 

The  facts,  supported  by  numerous  examples, 
that  need  not  be  recalled  in  this  presence, 
prove,  without  doubt,  that  they  can. 

3.  Do  they  desire  the  higher  and  fuller  op- 
portunities afforded  the  seeing  and  are  they 
willing  and  ambitious  to  compete  with  and 
measure  swords,  as  it  were,  on  practically  even 
terms  with  the  seeing? 

One  of  the  saddest  things  that  has  come  into 
my  life  since  I  have  been  in  this  work  has 
been  the  consciousness  of  the  burning  ambition 
and  craving  desire  on  the  part  of  a  graduate 
of  our  school,  a  girl,  who  left  us  in  the  spring 
of  1919.  The  girl  was  strong  physically  and 
mentally,  had  no  talent  for  music,  but  led  her 
class  in  all-round  scholarship  and  ability.  Her 
home  was  back  in  the  country  and  it  was  truly 
pitiful  and  touching  to  hear  her  tell  about  hav- 
ing to  leave  school  for  good  and  go  back  into 
hopeless  darkness,  a  world  of  monotony  and 
an  existence  of  dread  and  gloom.  We  may 
shut  out  the  light  but  we  cannot  quench  a  soul 
afire.  Not  to  feel  under  the  greatest  ooliga- 
tion  to  do  something,  everything  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  is  unnatural  and  unthinkable. 

A  former  graduate  of  our  school  had  estab- 
lished herself  as  a  successful  osteopath  in  our 
community  and  city.  Mazie  was  believed  to 
have  the  elements  for  success  in  this  field.  I 
took  her  to  several  osteopaths  in  the  city,  who 
encouraged  her  and  went  so  far  as  to  secure 
the  promise  of  a  rebate  on  part  of  the  tuition 
in  •each  of  two  different  schools.  I  have  tried 
for  over  twelve  months  to  secure  financial  as- 
sistance through  charitable  and  philanthropic 
sources  for  other  expenses,  but  so  far  have 
not  succeeded,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  place  the  matter 
before  the  Tennessee  Legislature  that  meets 
next  January. 

At  the  expense  of  your  time  and  patience, 
perhaps,  I  believe  I  will,  at  this  point,  run  over 
briefly  the  situation  with  regard  to  fifteen  other 
graduates  of  our  school  since  I  became  its 
superintendent,  in  February,  1918. 

In  the  class  of  1918,  there  were  four,  Mazie, 
the  girl  mentioned  above,  one  other  girl  and 
two  boys.  The  other  girl  spent  the  next  ses- 
sion in  a  Nashville  teachers'  college,  <listin- 
guished  herself  in  English,  and  for  the  past 
twelve  months  has  held  a  position  as  typist  in 
the  office  of  the  president  of  the  college.     Of 


the  two  boys,  one,  who  could  see  some,  entered 
a  Chicago  conservatory  of  music.  The  other 
started  as  salesman  with  a  Nashville  music 
house,  but  was  later  offei"ed  a  place  as  a  stock 
tuner  in  a  Memphis  house,  where  he  has  given 
good  satisfaction  and  is  already  receiving  a 
salary  of  $110  per  month,  twelve  months  in  the 
year — more  than  many  of  the  teachers  who 
taught  him  have  gotten  for  only  nine  months 
in  the  year. 

Of  the  class  of  six  girls  in  1919,  two,  with 
slight  vision,  went  back  to  very  comfortable 
homes.  The  other  four,  totally  blind,  were 
advised  and  permitted  to  return  to  school  for 
the  past  session  for  typewriting,  post  graduate 
music,  and  for  instruction  in  the  teach-ng  of 
music.  Under  careful  supervision  they  each 
taught  four  beginners  in  piano  and  reached 
good  results,  their  pupils  having  made  very 
satisfactory  progress.  All  four  of  these  blind 
girls  have  made  plans  for  piano  classes  at  their 
homes  next  year.  There  is  little  question  but 
that  each  of  the  girls  with  still  further  musical 
advantages  would  become  very  successful  mu- 
sic teachers.  But  they  would  have  to  have 
financial  aid  to  make  this  possible. 

In  the  class  just  graduated  there  were  three 
boys  and  three  girls.  Two  of  the  girls  have 
some  vision.  One  of  these  will  live  with  her 
relatives  and  will  have  a  good  home,  the  other 
is  a  good  typist  and  will  have  little  trouble  in 
securing  a  position.  The  other  girl  is  good  at 
sewing,  weaving,  makes  beautiful  tatting  and 
fancy  vv^ork,  and  realizes  considerable  from 
sales  of  her  handiwork.  One  boy  has  taken  a 
position  as  salesman  in  a  Nashville  music 
house ;  another  is  planning  to  do  tuning  in  his 
home  town,  Knoxville,  and  the  third,  a  bright, 
scholarly  fellow  from  Memphis,  has  been 
promised  a  college  and  professional  education 
by  his  parents,  if  they  can  possibly  raise  the 
funds. 

In  the  class  for  next  year  there  are  fourteen, 
some  of  whom  are  very  bright  and  ambitious, 
but  without  financial  means.  I  wish  it  could 
be  my  privilege  some  time  next  year  to  an- 
nounce a  plan  that  would  bring  the  hope  and 
joy  to  some  of  these  that  came  to  me  as  a  boy 
when  I  learned  I  had  won  a  scholarship  to 
college. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  I  have 
mentioned  the  above  facts  regarding  the  grad- 
uates at  our  school  in  recent  years,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  the  point  clear  that 
graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind  are  about 
like  other  graduates  of  high  schools,  that  they 
are  able  to  do  things  and  adjust  themselves; 
and  that,  intellectually,  they  are  capable  of 
taking  special  and  professional  courses ,  that 
many  of  them  desire  to  do  so,  and  that  some 
of  them,  at  least,  need  and  ought  to  have  finan- 
cial aid. 

Is  it  right  and  is  it  justice  not  to  give  them 
and  hold  out  to  them  the  same  encouragement 
and  chance  that  is  offered  so  many  seeing  boys 
and  girls  ?  The  truth  is,  as  doubtless  you  know 
better  than  I  do,  that  the  public  is  more  or 
less  ignorant  of,  and,  perhaps,  less  interested 
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in,  the  needs,  possibilities  and  welfare  of  the 
blind ;  and  it  is  upon  us  the  duty  falls  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  to  agitate  continuously  matters 
of  this  kind  and  to  build  up  In  the  public  mind 
intelligent  recognition  and  an  attitude  that  will 
warrant  approval  of  action  and  in  the  diiection 
of  adequate  provision  for  the  fuller  and  higher 
educational  advantages  of  the  blind. 

II. 

The    Possible    Ways   ok    Providing   for    the 
Higher  Needs  of  the  Blind. 

This  matter  of  the  higher  training  of  the* 
blind  has  been  thought  about  no  little  and  dis- 
cussions have  occurred  in  these  conferences,  I 
find,  from  time  to  time.  Indeed,  for  many 
years,  steps,  here  and  there,  have  been  taken 
to  provide  for  the  higher  and  special  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  In  lieu  of  scholarships  other 
plans  have  from  time  to  time  been  recommend- 
ed. For  instance,  the  idea  of  a  national  col- 
le.ge  and  conservatory  for  the  blind  has  been 
advanced  and  advocated.  As  far  back  as  1869, 
Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Perkins  institution,  hoped 
for  a  college  in  connection  with  a  national 
conservatory  of  music,  "which  should  be  joint- 
ly controlled  by  the  several  states  and  the  fed- 
eral government."  The  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1871,  it  appears, 
advocated  the  national  college,  and,  later,  when 
Congress  gave  assistance  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  it  was  C»elieved 
that  national  aid  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  would  soon  be  realized. 

Suffice  it  for  me  to  remark,  in  passing,  that 
I  do  not  believe  this  scheme  possible,  prac- 
ticable and  altogether  desirable.  There  are 
doubtless  many  more  good  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  conservatory  of 
music  for  the  blind  than  for  a  national  college 
for  tlie  blind,  and  fewer  objections  to  it.  . 

The  proposition  of  adding  professional  and 
collegiate  courses  in  our  state  institutions  has 
had  its  champions,  and  to  some  exten*-  this 
plan  is  already  followed.  I  most  heartily  con- 
cur in  the  practice  of  offering  post  graduate 
advantages  in  state  institutions,  that  are  pre- 
pared to  give  them,  to  certain  students  along 
special  lines,  where  it  can  be  done  economically 
and  without  interfering  with  the  generil  pur- 
pose, efficiency  and  character  of  these  schools. 
But,  to  me,  the  idea  of  trying  to  provide  for 
the  full  needs  of  graduates  of  our  schools,  in 
the  schools,  themselves,  is  impractical  and 
absurd. 

I  can  but  believe  that  the  only  way  to  take 
care  of  the  higher  educational  needs  of  the 
blind,  the  only  way  to  give  them  the  inspira- 
tion, incentive  and  hope  that  should  be  offered 
them,  the  only  thing  that  will  give  them  the 
semblance  of  an  equal  chance  and  a  square 
deal,  is  to  make  it  possible  for  them,  through 
some  general  scholarship  system,  to  attend  the 
seeing  institutions,  already  established,  for  spe- 
cial and  professional  training. 

Some  of  the  states  have,  for  quite  a  while. 


been  aiding  a  few  of  their  blind,  in  one  way 
or  another,  toward  securing  the  advantages  of 
special  and  professional  schools.  New  York, 
I  believe,  took  the  lead  in  this  work  in  1907. 
Among  other  states  that  are  affording  special 
assistance  arc  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  California,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  In- 
diana and  Wisconsin.  The  state  universities 
and  other  schools  in  Tennessee  and  other  states 
give  free  tuition  to  the  blind.  Some  states  re- 
quire that  the  higher  institutions  furnish  read- 
ers at  the  request  of  blind  students  in  attend- 
ance. 

But  the  point  1  ought  to  make,  perhaps,  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments by  a  few  states  and  organizations 
interested  in  the  higher  training  of  the  blind, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  no  comprehensive, 
uniform  and  adequate  plan  has  been  endorsed 
and  urged,  and  I  must  maintain  that  the  only- 
plan  that  carries  promise  of  adequate  provision 
for  the  blind  is  the  system  of  scholarships. 

The  Principle  and   Practice  Regarding 
Scholarships  in  General. 

Before  discussing  the  plans  of  securing 
scholarships  I  feel  I  ought  to  touch  on  the 
present  practice  and  attitude  in  general  toward 
this  matter  of  scholarships. 

For  seven  years  one  of  my  duties  in  a  col- 
lege with  which  I  was  connected  prior  to  my 
going  with  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
was  to  raise  funds  for  loans  and  scholarships 
to  be  used  to  pay  tuition  (and  board,  in  many 
cases)  for  poor  girls  and  boys,  men  and  wom- 
en, who  could  not  otherwise  attend  college. 
During  that  time  I  made  a  rather  complete 
study  of  scholarships,  loans  and  other  help 
and  financial  assistance  offered  by  colleges, 
technical,  professional  and  other  schools.  I 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  but 
for  the  financial  provisions  through  philanthro- 
phy  and  public  aid,  scarcely  an  institution  in 
the  country  today  could  survive,  without  enor- 
mously increasing  tuition  fees  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  attendance  in  it  possible  only 
to  a  small  minority  of  the  most  wealthy.  The 
difference  between  the  income  of  the  institu- 
tions, or  the  per  capita  expenditures  and  the 
actual  fees  paid  by  each  student  enrolled  repre- 
sents the  amount  each  matriculate  gets  free. 
Call  it  what  we  please  and  obscure  it  as  we 
may,  this  reduction  is  a  free  gift  and  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  a  scholarship  and  is  a 
scholarship.  So  that  every  boy  and  every  girl 
that  passes  through  the  higher  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  elementary  and  preparatory  schools, 
goes  through  on  a  scholarship  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  the  amount  of  this  free  help  is 
large  in  comparison  with  what  is  actually  paid 
for  tuition  or  board  and  tuition  in  some  cases. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  that  will  possibly 
help  clarify  the  point  I  am  driving  at  here. 
While  working  for  the  scholarship  fund,  re- 
ferred to  above,  I,  one  day,  approached  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Nashville,  in  the  interest  of 
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that  work.  "No,  I  will  not  give  you  any- 
thing," said  he.  "I  don't  believe  in  scholar- 
ships. If  a  boy  has  anything  in  him  he  will 
get  along  some  way  without  the  scholarship," 
and  so  on,  in  that  strain,  for  a  time.  Then  I 
said,  "Well,  Mr.  Blank,  you  put  several  of  your 
sons  through  Vanderbilt  University,  I  believe." 
'Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "and  I  paid  for  it,  every 
cent  of  it."  I  expected  him  to  say  that  and 
wanted  to  catch  him.  "Well,"  said  I,  "did  you 
know  that  each  of  youi  sons  got  a  scholarship 
of  between  $500  and  $600  a  year  for  every  year 
they  were  in  the  university?  And  did  you 
know  that"  (here  I  gave  some  figures  I  had 
collected  as  to  the  amount  somebody  paid,  in 
different  institutions,  for  every  student  en- 
rolled, over  and  above  the.  pittance  required 
for  incidentals  and  tuition,  citing  institutions 
whose  tuition  fee  was  only  about  $150,  whereas, 
the  per  capita  expense  for  students  was  given 
out  to  be  from  $1,000  to  $1,500.  In  other 
words,  that  the  rich  man's  son  and  the  poor 
man's  son  in  these  institutions  each  received  a 
scholarship,  each  year,  of  something  like 
$I,00O).  Before  I  got  through  Mr.  Blank  was 
vexed  and  nervously  replied,  "Well,  I  just 
don't  believe  your  figures  are  correct,  and  I 
haven't  time  to  discuss  it  now.  I'm  very  busy." 
I,  of  course,  retired  as  gracefully  and  as  po- 
litely as  I  could  from  the  splendidly  and  elab- 
orately furnished  ofiice  of  one  of  the  biggest 
banks,  but  one  of  the  smallest  men,  in  the 
South.  1  was  a  happier  man  than  he  was,  and, 
for  the  time  being,  no  doubt  felt  prouder  of 
myself  than  he  did  of  himself,  millionaire  that 
he  was. 

I  mention  these  things  to  show  that  scholar- 
ships are  not  new  things,  that  we  have  all  en- 
joyed them  in  one  way  or  another,  and  that  it 
would  only  take  a  little  readjustment  in  financ- 
ing to  make  scholarships  available  for  the 
blind.  The  country  boasts  of  free  educational 
advantages  to  all.  This  boast  is  only  partly 
justifiable  even  in  the  elementary  and  high 
school.  The  rich  boy  who  has  the  money  can 
more  easily  pay  the  $1,000  or  more  a  year  that 
would  fully  compensate  for  all  he  gets  with 
plenty  left  for  board  and  spending  money,  than 
the  poor  boy,  be  he  blind  or  sighted,  can  pay 
the  little  tuition  required  when  he  has  not 
even  the  small  amount  with  which  to  pay. 
Therefore,  the  principle  of  scholarships  is  right 
and  just,  both  for  the  seeing  and  for  the  blind, 
who  are  worthy  and  need  them.  And  we 
vi/'ould  not  be  asking  something  very  different 
that  could  shock  public  sentiment  to  advocate 
scholarships  for  eligible  blind  sufficient  for 
their  needs  and  requirements. 


How  TO  Secure  Funds  for  Scholarships. 

Whatever  program  we  may  have  for  the 
blind,  and  whatever  plans  we  may  decide  upon 
must  be  a  program  and  a  plan  that  the  public 
can  sanction.  We  must  convince  the  public 
that  our  plans  are  sane,  that  they  are  prac- 
tical, and  that  they  are  feasible. 


There  are,  at  least,  three  ways  open  to  us  of 
securing  the  funds  for  scholarships : 

1.  Through  federal  aid. 

2.  Through  state  aid. 

3.  Through  charitable  and  philanthropic 
movements,  including  efforts  of  the  bliud,  and, 
especially,  the  alumni  of  our  schools. 

I  do  not  know  but  I  have  the  feeling  that 
perhaps  the  easiest  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
secure  federal  aid.  For  something  over  twenty 
years  the  matter  has  been  before  Congress, 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  right  effort  at  the  present  time,  considering 
the  post-war  attitude  toward  the  blinded  sol- 
diers, and,  naturally,  toward  the  blind  :n  gen- 
eral, might,  and  doubtless  would,  bring  results. 
But  I  do  not  believe  aid  from  this  source  would 
insure  the  best  results.  In  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  believe  it  best  to  centralize  the  work  in 
this  way.  It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  the 
national  government  should  aid  the  printing 
house  and  other  causes,  perhaps,  but  I  can 
think  of  no  more  reason  why  our  federa'  gov- 
ernment should  support  state  scholarships  than 
state  schools,  and  certainly  that  idea  should 
not  be  advocated.  In  the  second  place  a  sys- 
tem, financed  by  the  government,  wou'd  in- 
volve, among  other  things,  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
chinery and  red  tape,  or  loose  methods,  either 
of  which  would  be  more  or  less  detrimental. 

As  to  private  benevolence,  some  of  the  ob- 
jections, stated  briefly,  would  be  lack  of  per- 
manence and  certainty.  It  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant, I  believe,  at  this  day  and  time,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  as 
to  provide  for  the  state  schools,  as  we  now 
have  them.  Besides,  I  do  not  believe  it  best 
to  be  eternally  and  chronically  begging  for  the 
blind  and  parading  them  before  the  public.  It 
begets  a  maudlin,  unnatural  sympathy,  and 
embarrasses  the  more  self-respecting  blind.  It 
also  -fosters  an  attitude  in  the  weaker  ones, 
perhaps,  that  is  altogether  injurious  and  un- 
wholesome. As  far  as  possible,  let  us  caie  and 
provide  for  the  blind  in  the  most  natural  and 
customary  way. 

There  remains  the  proposition  of  state  aid. 
My  idea  is  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  in  making  their  budgets  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  other  public  schools,  for  univer- 
sities and  normal  schools,  for  state  charities, 
etc.,  should  include  something  for  scholarships 
for  the  blind  as  a  matter  of  state  pride,  patri- 
otic duty  and  justice.  The  state  money,  thus 
appropriated,  could  be  held  as  a  contingent 
fund  to  be  drawn  and  used  as  needed,  up  to  a 
fixed  per  annum  amount,  by  committees  and 
organizations  already  provided  for  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  state  government.  In  most 
states  the  funds  could  be  handled  by  the  boards 
of  control,  or  boards  of  administration,  or 
through  public  school  channels,  just  as  other 
school  funds  are  handled. 

In  some  states  it  might  be  easier  to  secure 
scholarship  funds  through  the  method  of  spe- 
cial appropriation  than  through  the  budget  sys- 
tem, as  mentioned  above.     It  seems  to  be  a 
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little  hard  to  raise  the  amount  of  the  general 
appropriations  because  of  the  effect  this  would 
have  in  setting  a  precedent.  During  the  meet- 
ing of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee,  January,  1919,  I  found  it  easier  to 
secure  special  appropriations  than  for  an  in- 
crease in  general  maintenance. 

The  amount  to  be  appropriated  would  de- 
pend upon  the  needs  of  the  different  states. 
The  sum  to  be  awarded  to  each  individual  boy 
or  girl,  and  the  number  of  years  each  should 
receive  scholarship  aid  might  give  rise  to  a 
perplexing  and  somewhat  annoying  problem. 
Perhaps,  the  only  practical  plan  would  be  one 
that  fixed  the  amount  of  scholarship,  per  indi- 
vidual per  year,  and  the  number  of  years,  but 
it  would  doubtless  be  well  if,  in  emergencies, 
the  stated  sum  could  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished. For  instance,  the  parents,  relatives  and 
friends,  in  many  cases,  might  be  able  to  do  a 
large  part.  In  other  cases  the  scholarship 
might  be  made  to  cover  all  expenses  up  to  a 
maximum.  The  fixing  and  awarding  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  amounts  would  involve 
some  difficulties,  perhaps,  and  would  require 
that  the  matter  be  handled  with  care. 

I  would  recommend  that  all  the  schools  and 
all  the  organizations  working  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  join  in  a  movement  to  secure  action  on 
the  part  of  the  states.  Let  there  be  a  good, 
strong  central  committee  put  in  charge  of  the 
matter.  This  commitee  should  gather  facts 
and  statistics  showing  what  the  blind  can  do, 
what  their  needs  are  and  what  has  already 
been  done  in  some  states  and  countries.  These 
facts  should  be  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states.  If  the  work- 
ers for  the  blind  would  join  in  a  general  and 
concerted  movement  the  results  would  not  be 
much  in  doubt.  I  believe  the  legislatures  :an, 
in  most  instances,  be  prevailed  upon  to  act 
favorably  in  this  matter.  The  fact  that  many 
states  have  already  made  a  good  start  leads  us 
to  believe  and  hope  that  others  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  act  favorably.  The  superintend- 
ents of  the  different  schools,  backed  by  a 
general  organization  or  committee  such  as  I 
have  suggested,  would  be  prepared  to  override 
the  opposition  that  might  arise. 

I  must  lay  stress  on  the  idea  that  statistics 
and  facts  should  be  carefully  gathered  and  pre- 
sented in  the  appeal  the  central  committee 
would  prepare.  The  superintendent  or  leader 
selected  in  each  state  should  find  a  way  to  get 
the  memorial  before  the  legislatures.  It  would 
certainly  have  a  wonderful  effect  if  it  could 
be  made  to  appear,  and  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  it  was  not  simply  the  opinion  of  local 
men  and  women,  not  simply  a  local  movement, 
but  that  those  everywhere  interested  in  the 
blind  were  making  a  fight  and  an  appeal  for 
something  all  were  agreed  was  right.  It 
helps  me  down  in  Tennessee  if  I  can  refer  to 
what  others  are  doing. 

Permit  me  to  remark  here  that  the  two  most 
astounding  and  sad  discoveries  that  1  have 
made  since  I  have  been  in  the  work  have  been : 
First,  the  scarcity,  inadequacy  and  inexcusable 


insufficiency  in  educational  equipment.  I  could 
not  believe  that  in  a  class  of  six  and  eight 
there  was  often  only  one  text  book.  What 
a  howl  would  go  up  among  teachers,  parents 
and  children  of  seeing  schools  if  such  condi- 
tions existed.  The  blind  love  to  read ;  they 
should  have  practice,  and  they  should  be  fur- 
nished with  reading  matter  more  abundantly 
than  in  the  past. 

The  second  discovery  was  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  definite  plan,  no  way  marked  out  for 
the  graduates  of  our  school.  It  is  true  that 
tuition  is  free  to  both  blind  and  seeing  in  many 
institutions.  But  it,  as  a  rule,  costs  the  blind 
more,  in  many  ways ;  they  are  oftener  without 
means,  and  they  cannot  expect  to  work  their 
way  like  the  seeing,  in  lieu  of  a  scholarship. 
A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  blind  are,  there- 
fore, deprived  of  the  possibility  of  special  ad- 
vantages beyond  the  high  school. 

While  I  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed 
at  the  Colorado  Conference  two  years  ago,  that 
it  is  not  best  to  encourage  all  the  blind  to 
finish  the  courses  offered  in  our  state  schools ; 
that  it  is  often  more  desirable  and  necessary  to 
have  them  get  ready  for  some  special  work 
which  they  are  fitted  for,  without  taking  the 
time  to  meet  all  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion ;  that  the  main  thing  with  many  is  to  get 
them  adjusted  and  established  in  some  useful 
employment,  nevertheless,  is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  the  higher  and  completer  their  intellectual 
and  special  training,  the  less  is  their  blindness 
a  noticeable  handicap?  The  untutorsd,  un- 
trained blind  man,  for  instance,  is  far  less 
capable  of  competing  with  the  untutored,  un- 
trained seeing  man,  than  is  the  highly  trained 
blind  man  capable  of  competing  with  the 
trained  man  of  sight.  In  other  words,  is  not 
the  handicap,  due  to  the  loss  of  vision,  less 
apparent  to  the  highly  trained  blind  than  the 
poorly  educated?  That  is,  is  not  the  difference 
between  the  blind  and  the  seeing  less,  as  edu- 
cation and  training  increase?  My  belief  is 
that  the  blind,  perhaps,  get  more  practical  re- 
turns than  the  seeing  as  mental  growth  ad- 
vances, especially  if  this  growth  is  wisely  di- 
rected. A  blind  man  died  in  Nashville  several 
years  ago  who  was  a  leading  contractor.  He 
certainly  could  not  have  been  a  success  as  a 
carpenter,  or  mason.  Some  of  our  best  pro- 
fessional men  and  most  successful  business  men 
are  without  physical  sight.  As  broad  mind — 
growth  increases,  the  hands  and  bodily  move- 
ments are  less  needed.  The  ignorant  man  uses 
his  body,  his  muscles.  He  must  move  about. 
The  man  who  uses  his  brain  draws  on  the 
movement  and  activities  of  other  men  or  ma- 
chines. Hence,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  the 
thesis  that  blindness  becomes  less  apparent  as 
mental  efficiency  and  mental  strength  increase 
— as  mind  increases. 

If  this  be  true,  what  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  us,  upon  our  schools  upon 
our  states  !  If  this  were  understood  and  right- 
ly appreciated  by  the  people  of  our  several 
states,  would  we  have  the  trouble  we  have  in 
getting    adequate    funds    for    our    schools,    as 
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well  as  an  amount  for  scholarships  that  would 
take  care  of  our  most  urgent  cases  ? 

It  is  only  justice,  I  believe,  that  something 
he  done  for  the  higher  training  of  deserving 
and  competent  blind.  Others  who  have  studied 
the  question  and  know  the  situation  agree  with 
us.  Dr.  Best,  the  author  of  ''The  Blind,"  opens 
his  chapter  on  'The  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind,"  with  this  sentence :  "In  a  complete 
system  of  education  for  the  blind,  we  might 
expect  that  some  provision  would  be  made  for 
the  higher  education  of  those  pupils  of  the 
various  schools  of  the  country  who  might  be 
fitted  for  it,  and  who  might  be  benefited  by 
it."     But  does  the   public   generally  know   the 


The  following  announcement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Bledsoe  following  Mr.  Wampler's  paper: 

I  am  requested  to  announce  that  a  tuition 
scholarship  now  exists  at  Trinity  College, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
blind  students.  This  course  was  completed  in 
1915  through  the  efforts  of  a  graduate  of  the 
Maryland  school,  who  entered  Trinity-  in  1911. 
The  first  successful  candidate  for  this  scholar- 
ship was  also  a  student  of  this  school,  who 
entered  Trinity  in  1915,  being  graduated  four 
years  later  with  high  honors. 

Beginning  with  the  coming  year,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  funds  to  $5,000,  the  privileges 
of  the  scholarship  will  be  greatly  extended  so 
as  to  cover  the  entire   expense   of  board  and 


facts  and  agree  with  this  sentiment?  No,  peo- 
ple generally,  as  I  have  said,  are  ignorant  of 
the  needs  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  provisions 
made  for  them,  and,  I  repeat,  it  is  our  business 
to  inform  the  public ;  and,  further,  if  there  is 
general  ignorance  of  our  needs,  while  plans  are 
being  worked  out  from  time  to  time,  for 
practically  every  other  class  of  citizens,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  get  something  for  the 
blind.  Let  us  then  advocate  strenuously,  unit- 
edly, continuously,  those  schemes  and  provi- 
sions looking  toward  the  higher  interests  of 
the  blind  boys  and  girls  committed  to  our  care, 
as  well  as  to  other  interests  of  the  Wind. 


tuition  of  a  student  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
or  half  that  amount  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
In  other  words,  the  endowment  is  now  a  half 
scholarship,  and  its  founder  confidently  hopes 
to  complete  the  fund  within  a  few  years.  la 
the  meantime  she  is  eager  to  m.ake  known  the 
existence  of  such  a  fund  and  will  be  g^ad  to 
furnish  in  person  any  further  information  to 
persons  interested.  She  will  also  be  encour- 
aged to  learn  of  any  prospective  candidates. 

Those  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  Miss 
Louise  Moore  may  do  so  during  the  conven- 
tion, or  may  reach  her  bj-  mail  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C. 

L^pon  request,  a  catalogue  of  the  college  will 
be  m.ailed  to  any  person  interested. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  EMBOSSING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


DR.  M.^X   HERZ  of  Austria. 


Introducing     Dr.     Herz,     Mr.     Walter     G. 
Holmes   gave  a  brief  description   of  the  two 
devices   invented  by  the  Vienna  physician  as 
follows  : 

About  the  time  the  war  began.  Dr.  Herz, 
a  heart  specialist  of  Vienna,  began  to  have 
trouble  with  his  sight,  which  has  since  become 
still   further  impaired. 

This  interested  him  especially  in  the  blind 
and  he  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  work- 
ing out  two  things  which  he  hopes  may  be  of 
benefit  to  the   blind. 

One  of  these  is  a  new  method  for  embossing. 
By  this  plan  he  cuts  holes  entirely  through  a 
metal  plate,  these  holes  corresponding  to  the 
respective  characters  of  the  Braille  letter.  A 
sort  of  putty  or  paste  made,  he  says,  of  porce- 
lain dust,  is  then  applied  on  this  plate  and  it 
adheres  to  the  sheet  or  paper  directly  under 
the  respective  holes,  and  when  lifted  off  the 
paper  contains  the  Braille  characters  in  a 
rounded  form  and  when  dried  adheres  very 
closely  to  the  paper.  He  is  able  to  print  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper  by  this  process  and  to 
use  the  thinnest  kind  of  paper,  and  if  his-, 
method  does  work,  it  will  mean  a  verj'  great 
cheapening  in  the  cost  of  paper,  since  a  so 
much    lighter    weight    of    paper    can    be    used. 


The  main  trouble  in  regard  to  this  process 
seems  to  be  the  inability  to  print  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed. 

Dr.  Herz's  other  device  is  called  his  typo- 
phone,  by  which  he  hopes  that  the  blind  may. 
be  able  to  read  by  sound.  He  has  developed  a 
series  of  dots  representing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the 
Morse  telegraph,  but  instead  of  having  its 
dots  and  dashes,  it  has  dots,  double  dots  and 
quadruple  dots.  He  claims  that  the  quadruple 
dot  gives  a  sort  of  a  burring  sound  which  he 
thinks  the  blind  can  distinguish  when  the  ear 
has  been  sufficiently  trained,  from  the  double 
dot.  A  disc  is  made,  containing  these  char- 
acters, and  when  this  disc  is  placed  on  his 
little  instrument  known  as  the  "typophone," 
the  reader  turns  the  disc  with  his  finger  as 
rapidly  or  as  slowh-  as  he  pleases,  and  through 
a  needle  and  a  sounding  box  these  sounds  are 
given  back  to  the  ear. 

It  may  be  asked  how  does  this  differ  from 
the  phonograph?  And  why  not  use  a  phono- 
graph instead?  In  the  phonograph  a  wax 
disc  is  made,  the  actual  sound  waves  of  the 
voice  being  recorded  in  this  disc,  but  a  great 
deal  of  space  is  required  on  the  disc  to  record 
this  sound.     By  Dr.  Herz's  m.ethod,  the  dots. 
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double  dots  and  quadruple  does  are  made  from 
the  corresponding  number  of  holes  being  cut 
through  a  little  strip  of  t>aper  tape.  This  tape 
is  then  applied  to  a  machine  he  has  devised 
which  indents  these  dots  onto  the  wax  disc  hi 
very  compact  form.  After  the  wax  disc  has 
been  made  the  principle  of  making  the  fibre 
discs  from  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  phonograph. 
A  master  metal  disc  is  cast  from  this  wax  disc 
and  from  this  master  metal  disc  the  fibre  discs 
are  cast.  The  typophone  can  be  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  ten  to  fifteen  dollars,  so  it  will  not 
be  an  impossibly  expensive  matter  for  each  of 
the  blind  readers  to  have  one  of  these  little 


instruments  in  his  home.  It  is  presumed  that 
these  discs  can  be  made  very  cheaply  and  that 
the  reader  can  either  buy  them  outright  or 
they  can  be  loaned  by  libraries  just  as  books 
are  loaned.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  can 
ever  take  the  place  of  Braille  books  for  read- 
ing, but  that  it  can  be  made  possible  for  many 
to  read  by  sound  who  seem  not  to  be  able  to 
read  by  touch. 

Following  Mr.  Holmes'  statement,  the 
brother  of  Dr.  Herz  gave  a  demonstration  of 
both  the  plastic  printing  method  and  the  typo- 
phone. 


SIXTH  SESSION 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  23,   1920. 

The  delegates  were  taken  by  automobile  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Institute  for  lunch.  After  lunch  they  observed  the 
work  being  done  in  the  readjustment  of  the  men  who  lost  their  sight  in  the  recent  war. 

The  delegates  left  the  Institute  for  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Fourth 
Regiment  Armory,  Fayette,  near  Poca  Street. 


SEVENTH  SESSION 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  23,   1920. 

THE  FEDERAL  BOARD   FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  DIVI- 
SION OF  REHABILITATION— THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT  TO 
THE  WAR-BLINDED. 

HAROLD  MOLTER, 
Supervisor   for  the  Blinded.   Federal   Board  for  Vocational   Education,    Washington.    D.    C. 


The  beginnings  of  the  work  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  war  blinded  are  undoubtedly  known 
to  all  present.    Briefly,  they  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  conference  held  on  October  12,  1917, 
of  prominent  educators  and  workers  for  the 
blind  which  form.ulated  a  plan  for  re-education 
of  the  blinded  soldiers. 

2.  The  establishment  of  United  States  Army 
Hospital  No.  7,  known  as  Evergreen,  as  a 
separate  unit  for  preliminary  training  for  the 
blind  before  discharge. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  Red  Cross  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  the  duty  of  which  was  obviously  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  hospital. 

4.  The  discharge  of  all  men  from  Hospital 
No.  7  in  May,  1919,  and  the  turning  over  of 
the  buildings  and  equipment  to  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

5.  The  agreement  between  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter agreed  to  accept  for  training  such  men  as 


the  Federal  Board  enrolled  for  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  board. 

On  June  27,  1918,  more  than  one  year  after 
the  United  States  entered  into  the  war,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  was  passed. 
Since  that  date,  within  less  than  two  years,  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has 
had  the  tremendous  task  of  prescribing  and 
providing  vocational  traitiing  for  44,500  dis- 
abled men.  It  has  built  up  an  organiration 
whose  operations  have  been  decentralized  more 
extensively  than  any  government  agency.  By 
the  establishment  of  fourteen  district  offices 
throughout  the  country  it  has  made  possible  in 
practically  all  cases  the  approval  of  courses  for 
the  individual  without  reference  to  central 
office  in  Washington. 

Of  the  total  number  of  men  disabled  in  the 
war,  277  are  known  to  be  blind  or  to  have  seri- 
ously defective  eyesight.  A  comparison  of  this 
figure  with  the  total  number  of  disabled  men 
indicates  that  quantitatively  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  war  blinded  presents  a  small  problem. 
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From  every  other  point  of  view,  however,  no 
other  form  of  disability  seems  to  involve  as 
fundamental  a  readjustment  as  blindness.  This 
fact  was  evident  from  the  first  to  those  who 
planned  the  organization  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Federal  Board.  It  was  decided 
that  cases  of  blind  men,  or  those  with  less  than 
1/lOth  eyesight  in  the  better  eye  should  be  re- 
ferred directly  to  an  experienced  worker  for 
the  blind,  who  was  to  be  a  staff  member  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Division.  As  supervisor  for  the 
blind  he  was  made  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  blind. 

The  problems  involved  in  this  work  are  in- 
deed complex.  In  order  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  program,  it  will  be  advisable 
at  this  point  to  examine  some  of  the  factors 
which  enter  into  the  problem.  We  have  here 
two  groups  of  men :  those  who  are  totally  blind 
and  those  who  have  defective  eyesight.  In 
addition  to  blindness,  we  find  the  added  handi- 
caps of  partial  deafness,  paralysis,  amputa- 
tions, weakness  due  to  gassing,  tuberculosis 
and  other  ills.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
men  have  had  little  educational  foundation, 
and  have  been  farm  or  industrial  laborers. 
Some  are  illiterates,  one  cannot  speak  English, 
and  several  are  mentally  defective.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  men  receives  approximately 
$1,900  per  annum  from  the  government,  and 
will  continue  to  draw  this  amount  as  long  as 
he  lives.  This  represents  compensation  and 
insurance.  Can  you  imagine  what  effect  this 
income  has  on  the  attitude  of  the  average 
man  toward  vocational  training.  A  sentimen- 
tal public  and  a  small  group  of  novices  raising 
the  hopes  of  the  blind,  and  stirring  their  ambi- 
tions to  heights  which  would  be  impossible  of 
attainment  were  they  possessed  of  full  sight, 
have  confused  and  unfitted  for  immediate  ade- 
quate training  a  number  of  the  charges  of  the 
Federal  Board.  These  are  a  few  of  the  dis- 
concerting factors,  and  they  can  be  multiplied 
as  to  individuals.  It  must  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  there  are  exceptions  and  that  de- 
spite these  unfortunate  circumstances,  men  are 
working  and  succeeding. 

An  important  and  fundamental  factor  in  the 
rehabilitation  work  which  has  been  and  is  now 
being  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Federal  Board 
lies  in  the  community  and  home  of  the  man. 
In  order  to  function  most  effectively  in  advise- 
ment, training  and  placement  of  the  men,  first 
hand  information  must  be  obtained  concerning 
former  employment,  attitude  of  the  man's 
family,  possibility  of  return  to  former  em- 
ployer, attitude  of  the  community,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  in  the  community. 
The  supervisor  for  the  blind  has  personally 
visited  a  number  of  the  men  in  their  homes, 
and  the  members  of  his  staff  and  other  work- 
ers for  the  blind  have  done  likewise  and  have 
obtained  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
these  matters.  Every  one  of  the  men  regis- 
tered on  the  list  has  been  surveyed  personally 
by  an  agent  of  the  board.    Written  statements 


from  employers  in  various  communities  offer- 
ing employment  to  men  are  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  board.  Valuable  and  effective  work  has 
been  done  in  persuading  men  and  their  fami- 
lies of  the  necessity  of  taking  instruction  for 
readjustment.  This  phase  of  the  work  has^ 
brought  out  the  great  importance  of  thorough 
preparation  of  the  home  and  community  to 
receive  the  man  after  training  is  completed. 
In  one  instance  an  agent  of  the  board  was  told 
by  the  mother  of  one  of  the  men  that  her  son 
would  never  be  given  vocational  training  ex- 
cept over  her  dead  body.  Four  unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  convince  the 
mother  that  she  is  doing  her  son  a  grt-at  in- 
justice. One  young  man  returned  to  his  home 
to  enter  business  with  his  father.  While  at 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  he  was 
happy  and  had  constant  companionship  of 
people  who  knew  what  to  do  for  him  and  how 
to  do  it.  But  blindness  was  a  stranger  in  his 
family.  They  knev/  not  how  to  act  toward 
him.  He  found  himself  isolated  and  helpless 
in  the  midst  of  his  home  circle.  The  situation 
is  being  helped  by  visits  to  the  man  in  his 
home  of  a  totally  blind  woman  whose  duty  it 
is  primarily  to  continue  the  process  of  rehabili- 
tation begun  at  the  Red  Cross.  The  father  of 
one  of  the  men  refuses  to  be  convinced  that 
his  son  should  receive  training.  "My  boy  will 
always  have  enough  money,  and  all  he  needs 
now  is  a  good  wife."  Think  of  the  hours  of 
misery  ahead  of  the  poor  fellow  if  the  good 
wife  does  not  appear,  and  if  she  does,  think  of 
her! 

Often  a  man  is  physically  unable  to  go  to  a 
school  for  training.  In  such  instances  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  Federal  Board  to  find  someone  who 
can  go  to  his  home  every  day  if  possible  and 
give  instruction  in  Braille,  typewriting  and 
manual  training,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  to 
the  family  the  possibilities  of  overcoming  the 
handicap. 

It  will  be  impossible  at  the  present  time  to 
go  into  all  of  the  phases  of  vocational  train- 
ing. That  question  has  been  much  discussed 
by  those  who  knew  and  by  those  who  thought 
they  knew.  No  one  can  speak  authoritatively 
on  methods  and  means  of  training  without 
personal  experience  with  every  phase  of  re- 
adjustment from  advisement  to  employment, 
both  vocational  and  social. 

After  two  years  of  actual  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  involved  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  war  blinded,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  those  closely  related  with  the  work  and 
who  can  speak  with  authority,  that  a  vocational 
training  center  for  military  blind  is  by  no 
means  the  most  effectual  agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vocational  rehabilitation.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  agreed  that,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, a  training  center  is  of  value  where 
men  may  be  given  pre  -vocational  training  in 
Braille,  typewriting,  music,  manual  training, 
English  and  common  branches,  and  where  they 
may  learn  orientation.  For  this  reason  the 
Federal  Board  aims  to  send  men  to  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  a  period  of 
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from  three  to  six  months.  This  enables  tliem 
to  come  in  contact  with  others  who  have  a 
similar  disability,  to  learn  to  be  independent, 
insofar  as  they  should  learn  to  be,  and  to  talk 
with  and  be  advised  by  the  vocational  advisor 
of  the  Federal  Board,  who  is  himself  totally 
blind. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  period  of  funda- 
mental or  pre-vocational  training  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  board,  if  possible,  to  place  a  man  in 
some  vocational  institution  for  seeing  men,  or 
to  find  employment  for  him  in  industry  or  in 
some  other  branch  of  work.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  voca- 
tional training  of  the  men  that  the  emphasis 
placed  on  special  vocational  courses  for  the 
blind  in  an  institution  has  the  tendency  to  lead 
the  blind  men,  whether  they  have  the  ability 
or  not,  to  seek  to  follow  vocations  in  v/hich 
they  cannot  all  function  successfully.  The 
establishment  of  vocational  courses  in  a  sepa- 
rate institution  for  the  blind  makes  for  the 
separation  of  the  man  to  such  an  extent  from 
actual  working  conditions  in  association  with 
tile  seeing  that  readjustment  becomes  more 
difficult  rather  than  less  difficult.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  this  audience 
that  the  most  critical  period  in  readjustment 
lies  between  the  time  when  the  average  man 
leaves  the  sheltering  cover  of  an  institution  to 
take  his  place  among  the  seeing  and  the  time 
when  he  either  succeeds  or  fails.  In  this 
period,  be  it  long  or  short,  are  fought  some  of 
the  greatest  battles  which  the  man  will  ever 
fight.  If  success  for  the  average  seeing  man 
is  often  more  fleeting  than  failure  in  his  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  try  several  different  kinds  of  work  before 
finding  his  niche  in  life,  we  may  expect  the 
average  blind  man  to  have  more  difficulty  in 
finding  his  place  in  societ}'  even  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  training.  After  all  resourcefulness, 
tact,  personality  and  common  sense  are  the 
basis  of  achievement.  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  every  man  to  demonstrate  that  he  pos- 
sesses these  qualifications  for  success  by  mak- 
ing certain  necessary  readjustments,  and  trying 
himself  out  in  society  after  a  brief  period  of 
fundamental  training  and  before  he  takes  spe- 
cific vocational  training? 

He  should  be  given  practical  training  on  a 
farm  where  he  would  i^eceive  actual  job  train- 
ing during  regular  working  hours,  or  in  a  store 
under  the  supervision  of  a  totally  blind  suc- 
cessful storekeeper  under  normal  business  con- 
ditions. In  other  branches  a  similar  arrange- 
ment should  be  made.  This  would  give  those 
supervising  the  training  an  opportunity  to  de- 
cide whether  the  individual  trainee  had  the 
qualifications  enumerated  for  success  in  the 
chosen  line,  and  would  serve  to  eliminate  those 
who  showed  no  interest  or  real  desire  for  ac- 
complishment. After  a  definite  trial,  removed 
from  the  point  where  pre-vocational  training 
is  given,  definite  plans  could  be  made  for  the- 
oretical training.  Indications  at  this  early 
date  are  that  those  who  are  going  out,  meet- 
ing actual  conditions,  are  beginning  to  '•ealize 


the  nature  of  their  handicap  and  are  turning 
to  other  fields  than  those  in  which  they  have 
been  trained.  This,  of  course,  was  anticipated 
and  is  borne  out  by  experience  with  the  civil- 
ian blind.  It  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  early 
employment  at  some  work  requiring  a  mini- 
mum of  vocational  training  and  a  maximum  of 
social  readjustment  to  test  the  man  as  to  his 
ability  for  defining  vocational  training  of  2. 
more  complex  order. 

There  was  a  time  when  parents  and  teach- 
ers held  up  to  boys  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  as  their  aim  in  life.  One  would 
hardly  do  that  now  for  several  reasons.  The 
idea  now  is  to  study  the  individual  and  then 
place  him  where  he  belongs,  and  have  him 
serve  most  effectively  in  that  position.  There 
will  be  disappointments.  Practical  tryout 
training  as  enumerated  above  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  convince  a  mechanic  that 
he  should  not  study  massage,  and  a  man  with 
a  third  grade  education  that  he  hasn't  the 
ability  to  take  a  college  course.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  get  down  to  each  man's 
level  and  work  up  from  that  to  the  highest 
point  of  achievement,  considering  the  whole 
problem  in  all  its  phases  including  the  home 
and  the  community  rather  than  to  hold  up  an 
ideal  which  he  can  never  reach.  Unless  we 
work  on  the  former  basis,  we  shall  be  facing 
this  problem  of  rehabilitation  five  years  from 
today.  Have  we  not  struggled  with  similar 
problems  in  our  work  with  the  civilian  blind, 
and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  over-education  has 
often  been  one  of  the  blunders  of  our  educa- 
tional system?  Have  we  not  more  than  once 
turned  out  an  intellectual  or  musical  freak 
who  couldn't  earn  two  cents  until  he  actually 
found  his  own  level  and  earned  a  living  wage 
in  a  factory?  I  do  not  recommend  factory 
employment  for  all  men,  nor  do  I  approve  for 
a  moment  of  teaching  poultry  raising  and 
animal  husbandry  as  a  vocation  to  any  but  a 
few.  If  a  man  is  to  return  to  the  farm  he 
certainly  should  have  specific  training  so  that 
he  can  keep  occupied. 

The  vocations  in  which  the  average  blind 
man  can  engage  (and  we  need  have  no  concern 
for  him  who  is  above  the  average)  require  a 
maximum  of  practical  experience  on  the  job 
and  a  minimum  of  theoretical  training. 

It  must  be  remembered  throughout  in  the 
consideration  of  this  problem  of  rehabilitation 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  number  of  men 
who  have  passed  through  a  period  of  mis- 
advisement  and  influence  which  has  made 
them  anything"  but  receptive  of  the  plan  out- 
lined herein.  However,  these  plans  represent 
the  policy  of  the  board  and  will  be  carried  out 
in  each  case  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Pre-vocational  and  vocational  training  are 
only  the  first  step  in  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Actual  employment  requires  a  man  to  devote 
every  minute  of  his  time  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  a  da3^  It  demands  regular  attendance 
and  a  continuous  subordination  of  personal  de- 
sire. It  implies  a  change  in  routine,  the  nerv- 
ous strain  of  traveling  to  and   from  the  place 
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of  residence.  If  a  man  is  not  at  home,  it 
means  readjustment  in  living  condition  ?  in  a 
boarding  house,  dependence  on  strangers,  in- 
experienced and  often  non-dependable  guides. 
Mistaken  kindness  and  humiliating  and  embar- 
rassing remarks  of  the  public  are  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Difficulty  of  finding  boarding 
accommodations  and  a  host  of  other  minor 
conditions  known  only  to  those  who  have  tried 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  supple- 
mentary to  the  actual  working  conditions,  must 
be  taken  into  account.  These  conditions  are 
all  arguments  in  favor  of  the  return  of  the 
man  to  his  home  rather  than  to  a  community 
entirely  new  to  him.  Opportunities  have  been 
offered  by  large  industrial  concerns  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  number  of  blind  men,  for  the 
establishment  of  colonies  for  the  blind.  But 
the  old  principle  of  immobility  of  labor  ap- 
plies here  even  more  vigorously  than  among 
the  seeing. 

The  program  of  the  board's  efforts  in  the 
case  of  each  man  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

First — Investigation  of  each  case  tlirough 
personal  visit  of  an  experienced  worker  for  the 
blind  to  the  home  of  the  man. 

Second — Adequate  pre-vocational  and  voca- 
tional training.  The  final  authority  in  deciding 
upon  and  approving  courses  rests  with  the 
Federal  Board  on  the  advice  of  the  supervisor 
for  the  blind. 

Contracts  are  made  with  such  schools  and 
institutions  as  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
training  desired.  Men  have  been  enrolled  for 
courses  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
primarily  for  pre-vocational  training.  Voca- 
tional training  is  approved  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  if  it  is  considered  feasible. 

On  June  1  there  were  94  men  enrolled  at  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  and  16  at  other  schools. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  Chicago  College  of 
Osteopathy,  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Hebrew  Union  College,  Exchange  and  Train- 
ing School  for  the  Blind,  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind,  Pierce  School  of  Business,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Harvard  University  and  Merchants'  and  Bank- 
ers' School,  New  York  City.  Guides,  readers, 
books  and  other  equipment  are  all  supplied  at 
the  expense  of  the  board.  Whenever  possible 
it  is  deemed  most  advisable  to  place  a  man  in 
an  existing  school  for  seeing  men,  after  the 
period  of  pre-vocational  training.  This  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  in  certain  instances  and  for 
this  reason  the  board  has  approved  individuals 
for  certain  vocational  courses  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  looks  upon  these 
courses  more  in  the  light  of  ascertaining 
what  a  man  can  or  cannot  do  and  not  primarily 
as  a  definite  channel  of  future  activity. 

Third — Obtaining  suitable  employment  and 
placement  training  through  an  experienced 
worker  for  the  blind. 

On  June  1,  1920,  there  were  19  men  in  train- 
ing on  the  job,  as  follows :  Factor  training,  1 ; 
pamphlet  binding,  1 ;  administration  in  factor}'^, 


1 ;  tire  building,  1 ;  wicker  work  shop,  1 ;  coal 
and  wood  business,  1 ;  storekeeping,  8 ;  drug 
business,  1 ;  poultry  business,  3 ;  insurance 
salesman,  1.  The  Federal  Board  has  in  prac- 
tically every  instance  started  these  men  on 
their  practical  work.  In  the  case  of  seven  of 
the  eight  storekeepers,  it  has  delegated  the 
work  of  placement  to  the  man  who  organized 
the  storekeeping  course  at  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute, making  him  a  temporary  employe  of  the 
board  and  paying  his  transportation  and  all 
expenses  while  he  was  out  on  the  job.  The 
Federal  Board  has  subsequently  sent  one  of  its 
experienced  workers  for  the  blind  to  visit  the 
man.  In  addition  to  this,  several  of  the  store- 
keepers are  supplied  by  the  board  with  paid 
attendants  or  assistants  to  aid  them  for  a  defi- 
nite period  in  their  work.  One  man,  who  lost 
both  eyes  and  both  hands  in  the  service,  is 
establishing  himself  in  the  drug  business  offer- 
ing a  prescription  of  his  own  on  the  market. 
The  Federal  Board  is  paying  a  salary  of  $1,509 
per  annum  for  an  attendant,  who  is  himself  a 
salesman.  Equipment  necessary  to  tlie  prac- 
tice of  massage  has  been  supplied  to  one  mau 
who,  since  January,  has  been  practicing  suc- 
cessfully. All  of  these  men  are  visited  period- 
ically by  an  agent  of  the  board  who  submits  a 
written  report  on  the  progress  of  the  case.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  board  to  furnish  every  avail- 
able opportunity  and  resource  to  a  man  con- 
sistent with  his  ultimate  and  immediate  good. 

Fourth — Constant  follow-up  of  the  man  for 
a  period  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  his  vocation.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  Board  to  use  every  existing  agency 
and  every  available  individual  to  assist  its 
agents  in  the  successful  following-up  of  every 
man  who  has  been  and  is  to  be  placed. 

The  war  is  over.  The  struggle  of  flesh 
againt  flesh,  of  mind  against  mind,  has  ceased 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  But  a  greater 
struggle  has  begun.  It  is  the  fight  which  a 
man  has  with  himself  in  his  readjustment  to 
the  world.  It  involves  the  evergreen  of  hope, 
the  determination  to  do,  the  perseverance  to 
stand  and  work  against  discouragement.  Vic- 
tory over  blindness  means  victory  over  a  thou- 
sand petty  handicaps.  If  it  takes  a  strong  man 
with  a  strong  will  to  gain  this  victory,  is  it 
not  our  duty  to  see  that  we  place  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  those  who  are  not  all  strong 
men?  Let  us  be  frank  with  them,  let  us  see 
them  as  they  are,  not  as  we  would  like  them  to 
be,  and  then  let  us  help  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  fight.  They  must  do  the  work, 
we  can  only  point  the  way.  If  we  can  give 
them  the  fundamentals  and  show  them  that 
light  is  preferable  to  darkness,  activity  to  be 
desired  above  inactivity,  occupation  more  than 
idleness,  we  have  sown  the  seed.  Then  it  re- 
mains to  see  whether  the  ground  is  fertile  and 
what  the  fruit  will  be.  To  these  young  men 
who  have  given  so  much,  the  precious  sight  of 
their  eyes,  we  owe  a  debt,  the  debt  of  starting 
them  fairly  and  sensibly  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  light  through  work. 
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HOW  CAN  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  TAKE  ADVANTAGE 

OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  PROVIDED  BY  THE 

FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION? 


H.   M.    McMANAWAY, 
Superintendent    Virginia    School   for   the   Deaf   and   tiie    Blind,    Staunton,    Va. 


"The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  approved  February, 
1917,  provides  a  scheme  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  states 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  trade,  home  economics 
and  industry.  Under  this  act  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  propose  to  undertake 
the  organization  and  immediate  direction  of 
vocational  training  in  the  states,  but  does  agree 
fo  make,  from  year  to  year,  substantial  con- 
tribution to  its  support.  It  undertakes  to  pay 
(iver  to  the  states  annually  certain  sums  of 
money,  and  to  co-operate  in  fostering  and 
promoting  vocational  training  and  the  train- 
ing of  vocational  teachers.  The  grants  of 
Federal  money  are  conditional,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  these  grants  imposes  upon  the 
states  specific  obligations  to  expend  the  money 
paid  over  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act." 

This  co-operation  of  the  states  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  based  upon  four  funda- 
mental ideas : 

First,  that  vocational  education  being  es- 
sential to  the  national  welfare,  it  is  a  function 
of  the  National  Government  to  stimulate  the 
slates  to  undertake  this  new  and  needed  form 
of  service ; 

Second,  that  Federal  funds  are  necessary  in 
order  to  equalize  the  burden  of  carrying  on 
the  work  among  the  states ; 

Third,  that  since  the  Federal  Government  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  vocational 
education,  it  should,  so  to  speak,  purchase  a 
degree  of  participation  in  this  work;  and 

Fourth,  that  only  by  creating  such  a  relation- 
ship between  the  central  and  local  governments 
can   proper   educational   efficiency   be    set   up. 

"The  guiding  principle  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation act,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized that  this  principle  applies  to  every 
phase  of  activity  under  that  act — is  that  the 
education  to  be  furnished  must  be  under  pub- 
lic supervision  and  control,  and  designed  to 
train  persons  for  useful  employment,  whether 
in  agriculture,  trade  and  industry,  or  home 
economy," 

"Vocational  training  must  be  vocational  train- 
ing for  the  common  wage  earning  employ- 
ments. It  may  be  given  to  boys  and  girls  who 
having  selected  a  vocation  desire  prepara- 
I'ion  for  entering  it  as  trained  wage  earners ; 
to  boys  and  girls  who  having  already  taken 
up  a  wage-earning  employment,  seek  greater 
efficiency  in  that  employment ;  or  to  wage 
earners  established  in  their  trade  or  occupa- 


tion, who  wish  through  increase  in  their  ef- 
ficiency and  wage-earning  capacity  to  advance 
to  positions  of  responsibility." 

"Since  appropriations  must  be  matched  dol- 
lar for  dollar  by  the  states,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  total  amount  of  money  brought  under  co- 
operative supervision  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Boards 
is  double  the  amount  shown  by  the  table  of 
summary  grants." 

"The  Federal  Board  believes  that  State 
Boards  should  exercise  great  discretion  in 
selecting  the  schools  which  are  to  share  in 
the  funds  and  in  determining  the  amounts  to 
be  allotted  to  each." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — I  have  just  read  to 
you  various  excerpts  from  the  Bulletin  No.  1 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  amounts  of  the  federal  grants  under  this 
act  to  be  met,  dollar  for  dollar,  when  distribut- 
ed to  the  several  states,  are  as  follows : 

1918  $1,655,586.72 

1919  - 2,307,460.44 

1920  3,051,919.01 

1921 3,636,000.00 

1922  4,129,000.00 

1923  4,623,060.00 

1924  5,118,000.00 

1925  6,180,000.00 

1926  , 7,167,000.00 

and  a  like  amount  for  each  year  thereafter. 

'The  Vocational  Summary,"  published 
monthly  by  the  federal  board,  in  the  number 
for  April,  1920,  indicates  by  a  table  on  page 
224,  that  of  the  amount  set  aside  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  1918,  $825,459.76  remained 
unexpended ;  for  the  year  1919,  $747,934.16  re- 
mained unexpended,  and  yet,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  regret  to  report  that  when  I  made  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  small  portion  of  this 
money  which  had  been  allotted  to  my  state 
for  developing  and  improving  vocational  train- 
ing facilities  of  the  Virginia  school,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  that  the  federal  board  had 
adopted  as  one  of  its  policies  the  following, 
which,  he  ruled,  would  exclude  all  schools  for 
the  deaf  or  the  blind  from  participation  in  this 
fund : 

"The  federal  board  desires  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  vocational  schools  and  classes  are 
not  fostered  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  the  back- 
ward, deficient,  incorrigible  or  otherwise  sub- 
normal individuals,"  and  that  this  ruling  of  the 
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federal  board  would  exclude  our  schools  from 
participation  in  this  great  fund,  49  per  cent  of 
which  in  1918,  and  32  per  cent  of  which  in  1919 
remained  unexpended. 

I  protested  that  to  include  our  schools  under 
such  a  classification  was  unjust  and  based  on 
a  grave  misapprehension  of  the  facts,  and 
learned  upon  inquiry  that  the  method  to  be 
followed  to  secure  a  reconsideration  by  the 
board  and  a  revision  in  its  ruling  would  be 
through  the  action  of  the  respective  state 
boards  of  education,  which  should  adopt  reso- 
lutions calling  upon  the  federal  board  for  a 
revision  permitting  the  participation  of  our 
schools  in  the  benefits  derivable  under  this 
fund. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  December,  the  confer- 
ence of  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  deaf 
adopted  the  following  resolution  which  I  in- 
troduced : 

Whereas^  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recognized  that  vocational  education  is 
essential  to  the  national  welfare  by  passing  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  establishing  a  large  fund 
for  vocational  education  in  co-operation  with 
the  individual  states,  and, 

Whereas,  the  purposes  of  this  act  are  to 
promote  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual, to  increase  production  in  agriculture 
and  industry,  and  to  furnish  trained  workmen 
in  the  industries,  and, 

Whereas,  the  deaf,  where  properly  trained, 
are  efficient  workmen  and  valuable  citizens, 
and. 


Whereas,  the  state  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
the  constituted  agencies  for  the  vocational 
training  of  the  deaf;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Conference  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
protests  most  vigorously  against  the  ruling  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
which,  in  effect,  classifies  the  deaf  with  defec- 
tives and  delinquents,  as  unfair  and  unjust  and 
based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  true  nature 
and  status  of  the  deaf  as  economic  factors  in 
production. 

Resolved,  secondly,  that  the  superintendents 
and  principals  pledge  themselves  to  urge, 
through  their  respective  state  boards  of  educa- 
tion, that  the  Federal  Board  reconsider  its 
action  in  including  the  deaf  in  this  classifica- 
tion, and  permit  state  schools  for  the  deaf  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  act  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  public  schools.  (From  the 
Yalta  Review,  March,  1920.) 

Upon  my  request  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Virginia  has  adopted  this  resolution  in 
modified  form  and  the  boards  of  other  states 
may  perhaps  have  adopted  similar  resolutions 
at  the  request  of  schools  for  the  deaf. 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  similar  reso- 
lution by  this  association  and  the  appointment 
of  a  strong  committee  to  appear  before  the 
Federal  Board  with  the  resolutions  from  the 
several  state  boards  to  the  end  that  the  in- 
justice done  may  be  righted,  and  that  our 
schools  may  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this 
fund  on  the  same  basis  as  other  public  schools. 


A  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  INvSTlTUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


L.  M.  WALLACE, 
Director  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.   Baltimore,  Md. 


In  the  1919  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  as  prepared  by  our  friend,  Mr. 
Allen,  there  appears  this  important  and  per- 
tinent statement.  "Some  permanent  institute 
or  agency  wisely  run  under  national  auspices 
for  trying  out  new,  old  or  even  abandoned 
fields  and  for  fitting  the  civilian  blind  to  enter 
them,  also  to  persuade  employers  to  hire  them 
without  prejudice — something  of  this  sort  the 
schools  for  the  young  blind,  which  are  mainly 
prevocational  in  aim,  would  welcome  as  a 
much  needed  adjunct  to  their  work." 

That  statement  on  the  part  of  so  well  known 
authority  as  Mr.  Allen  expresses  the  crys- 
tallized consensus  of  opinion  of  a  very  large 
number  of  people  interested  in,  and  workers 
for  the  blind.  There  appears  to  be  no  division 
of  thought  as  to  the  need  for  a  National  Vo- 
cational Institute  for  the  Blind.  Granting 
this  as  a  fact,  we  shall  not  discuss  this  phase 
of  the  question. 

The  real  question  before  us  and  the  one 
about  which  there  may  be  an  honest  difference 


of  opinion  is :  What  should  be  the  purpose 
or  activity  or  the  function  of  a  National  Vo- 
cational Institute  for  the  Blind?  Our  expe- 
rience of  the  last  year  or  more  has  produced 
some  reflections  arid  opinions  concerning  the 
question.  Our  discussion  shall  be  based  upon 
such  reflections  and  experience.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  also  that  I  have  talked  with  many 
men  and  women,  experienced  in  work  for  the 
blind,  and  have  visited  a  number  of  institutions 
for  the  blind.  Consequently  all  that  I  may 
say  is-  founded  upon  personal  experience  and 
observation,  tempered  by  the  sober  judgment 
of  those  most  experienced  as  disclosed  through 
my  conversations  with   them. 

Please  be  advised  also,  that  this  subject  has 
been  earnestly  considered  by  the  Committee 
of  Direction  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Therefore,  I  lay  no  claim  to  originality 
to  all  that  I  may  say— but  rather  prefer  that 
you  consider  that  I  am  acting  as  a  spokesman. 

There  appears  to  be  three  important  and 
distinct   functions  to  be   performed  by  a   na- 
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tional    institute.      These    functions    might    be 
delegated  to  three  bureaus  or  departments,  as 
First — Bureau    of   Information, 
Second — Bureau  of  Research  and  Demon- 
stration, 
Third — Bureau  of  Education. 
The  order  in  which   the}'  are  named  has   no 
significance.     One  is  as  important  as  another, 
and  all  three  are  essentially  necessary. 

Bureau  of  Information.  The  work  being 
done  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  today 
is  sadly  deficient,  because  of  the  lack  of  an 
authoritative  central  organization  to  co-or- 
dinate and  to  crystallize  and  to  stimulate  the 
work.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  wide  diversity 
in  the  methods  of  attack  and  concept ;  by  the 
great  lack  of  uniformity  in  character  of  and 
functions  of  the  agencies  dealing  with  the 
problem,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  properly 
delegated  agencies,  in  some  localities.  There 
are  some  good  associations — a  few  splendid 
workshops — a  number  of  good  schools,  a  few 
active  state  commissions — but  the  majority  of 
the  agencies  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
blind  have  been. so  limited  in  authority,  in 
means  and  in  trained  personnel  that  they  have 
not  realized  the  full  possibilities. 

In  a  very  large  degree  activities  of  all 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  been  local  in  char- 
acter. A  given  agency  has  not  been  familiar 
with  the  policies  and  methods  of  procedure  of 
other  agencies,  hence  has  lost  much  time  and 
effort  and  consequently  effectiveness. 

The  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
would  be  to  collect,  codify  and  to  disseminate 
the  most  authoritive  information  to  be  had 
in  the  world  on  all  questions  pertainmg  to 
the  blind.     To  enumerate  : 

First :  It  should  study  the  best  types  of  or- 
ganizations and  methods  of  management  of 
local  associations  for  the  blind  and  develop 
standards  of  procedure  for  the  same. 

Second :  It  should  study  the  best  methods  of 
management  of  industrial  shops  for  the  blind 
now  existing  and  assist  in  applying  these 
methods  to  other  shops,  whether  exisient  or 
being  organized,  and  further  aid  in  applying 
the  best  principles  of  management  as  developed 
in  sighted  plants  to  those  of  the  blind. 

Third :  It  should  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  training  the  blind  and 
assist  in  developing  this  art  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 

Fourth :  It  should  collect  and  have  available 
all  obtainable  information  pertaining  to  legis- 
lation for  the  blind  and  to  assist  in  standard- 
izing legislation  in  the  various  states,  as  it  may 
effect  the  blind. 

Fifth :  It  should  conduct  an  intensive  inter- 
change, by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  of 
methods  of  vocational  training  and  all  other 
phases  of  the  problem  between  local  associa- 
tions, state  commissions,  foreign  countries,  in- 
ternational associations  and  all  national,  for- 
eign   and    international    agencies    that    in    any 


way  touch  the  question.  The  purpose  would 
be,  not  to  supplant  any  existing  agencies,  but 
to  stimulate  intensive,  constructive  and  effec- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  all  such.  All  the 
information  rnust  be  current  and  authoritative. 
The  foregoing  merely  suggests  some  of  the 
possible  phases  of  the  work  that  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Information. 
The  scope  of  the  same  might  be  extended  with- 
out limit. 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Demonstration. 
The  possibilities  of  this  bureau  are  unbounded. 
The  need  for  it  cannot  be  overestimated.  To 
have  such  a  bureau  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  best  practice  and  the  most  current  tendency 
in  other  fields  of  education,  in  business,  in 
industry,  in  state  craft,  in  military  and  naval 
life  and  in  practically  every  important  and 
progressive  phase  of  human  activity.  To  be 
effective,  it  must  be  done  on  a  large,  a  thor- 
ough and  an  unbiased  scale.  Only  men  and 
women  of  thorough  training,  broad  vision^ 
progressive  and  aggressive  concepts  and  un- 
biased opinions  should  be  assigned  to  this  im- 
portant work. 

The  Bureau  should  be  liberally  financed  and 
be  unhampered  in  scope  of  activity,  in  authori- 
ty and  in  freedom  of  action. 

Some  of  the  possible  lines  of  activity  for 
this  Bureau  are : 

First:  Research  work  as  to  education  of 
blind  youth.  The  object  being  to  revise  and 
to  standardize  the  same  to  the  end  that  a 
better  approach  to  purely  vocational  training 
might  obtain. 

Second:  A  careful  and  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent survey  of  all  occupations,  in  this  country 
and  in  foreign  countries,  now  open  to  the  blind 
in  which  they  are  succeeding.  This  informa- 
tion to  be  given  to  all  state  and  local  agencies 
concerned  with  the  blind. 

Third :  A  careful  and  a  competent  survey 
of  industry,  of  commerce,  and  of  agriculture 
and  of  the  professions  as  to  the  practical  pos- 
sibilities for  the  blind  in  those  phases  of  each 
that  hitherto  the  blind  have  not  undertaken. 

Fourth :  Through  laboratory,  factory,  office 
or  other  practical  methods,  demonstrate  the 
practicability,  or  the  non-practicability  of  all 
those  operations  or  activities  classified  in  the 
survey  as  possible.  By  concise  ^nd  definite 
reports  disseminate  all  the  information  so  ob- 
tained. 

Fifth :  Determine  the  most  efficient  ways 
whereby  the  blind  may  perform  given  opera- 
tions. Standardize,  codify  and  disseminate  the 
best   thought  on  the   same. 

Sixth :  Design  and  construct  such  special 
equipment  as  research  and  experimentation 
discloses  to  be  effective  in  increasing  the 
economy  of  effort  and  the  output  of  the  blind. 

Seventh :  Determine  by  investigati  >n,  re- 
search and  experimentation  the  best  methods 
of  printing  for  the  blind.  Through  intensive 
experimentation  and  design  develop  the  art  to 
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the  fullest  possible  degree  with  the  aim  in 
mind  to  make  it  more  commensurate  with  the 
effectiveness  found  in  other  lines  of  prmting 
and   of   manufacture. 

Eighth:  Maintain  such  equipment,  staff  and 
student  body  as  may  be  required  to  fully  dem- 
onstrate the  practicability  of  all  operations 
classified  as  possible  and  advisable  sources  of 
employment  for  the  blind. 

In  many  instances  it  may  be  possible  and 
highly  desirable  to  carry  on  the  demonstra- 
tion in  the  plant,  in  the  office  or  in  the  field. 
rather  than  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Institute. 
In  fact,  that  should  be  done  whenever  possible. 

Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  our  conception 
that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  and  a  woe- 
ful lack  of  education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  as 
pertains  to  all  phases  of  blind  work.  In  a 
very  large  degree,  this  lack  of  education  ac- 
counts for  the  present  situation.  As  it  appears 
to  us,  there  are  four  elements  of  such  educa- 
tion. 

First :  The  education,  or  the  training,  of  the 
workers  for  the  blind.  This  includes  execu- 
tives, teachers,  field  workers  and  placement 
personnel. 

Second :    The  education  of  the  blind. 
Third:    The  education  of  the  employer. 
Fourth :     The    education    of    the    public    as 
such. 

The  experience  of  the  world  during  the  last 
six  years  has  been  such  as  to  demonstrate 
beyond  any  possible  argument,  the  value  of, 
and  the  need  for  well-trained  personnel  even,-- 
where.  Our  industrial  system  is  almost  on  a 
verge  of  collapse  because  of  the  lack  of  prop- 
erly trained  personnel  and  especially  in  execu- 
tive and  semi-executive  positions.  And  be- 
cause of  this,  one  of  the  outstanding  and  sig- 
nificant movements  of  the  day  is  the  attention 
and  effort  being  devoted  to  the  education  or 
the  training  of  the  personnel  of  industrial  and 
commercial  organizations.  A  National  Voca- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  could  do  no 
more  worthy  piece  of  work  than  to  offer  in- 
tensive and  high  grade  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, suitable  for  executives,  teachers,  field 
workers  and  placement  personnel. 

Such  courses  might  be  administered  in  part 
or  wholly  during  the  summer,  when  people 
now  employed  in  institutions  for  the  blind 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  attend.  The 
courses  of  instruction  should  contemplate  the 
training  of  home  teachers  as  well  as  institu- 
tional teachers. 

Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
training  of  the  placement  personnel.  It  is  the 
experience  of  ever>-one  that  to  place  and  to 
maintain  a  blind  person  in  a  position  is  one 
of  the  most  tr>'ing  and  difficult  phases  of  the 
entire  problem.  It  is  our  thought  that  a 
great  deal  of  such  experience  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  trained  personnel  has  not  been  used 
on  this  most  important  work.  It  has  been  our 
observation — not  only  in  the  work  for  the 
blind,   but    in    other   lines    as    well — that   verj- 


often  the  placement  or  the  employment  agent 
has  been  a  glaring  example  of  misplacement 
himself.  In  many,  m.any  instances  he  has  been 
a  gross  misfit,  because  of  the  lack  of  proper 
training,  unsuited  personality,  inexperience  and 
limited  knowledge  of  the  factors  involved. 
Being  defixient  in  all  these  essential  elements, 
many  mistakes  have  been  made  which  have 
been  most  disastrous  to  the  individuals  in- 
volved and  to  the  cause.  Until  this  evil  is 
corrected,  and  until  the  placement  personnel 
is  of  the  right  character,  and  has  the  re- 
quisite training,  the  blind  will  continue  to 
have  difficulty-  in  securing  and  maintaining 
employment.  It  is  my  honest  and  deep  con- 
viction that  this  is  one  of  the  prime  difficulties. 
The  placement  personnel  must  have  such 
personality,  native  ability-,  training  and  broad 
experience  a;  to  be  competent  to  make  a 
correct  analysis  of  the  job,  to  know  the  apti- 
tudes required  to  satisfactorily  do  the  job,  and 
then  to  so  know  mankind  as  to  wisely  select  the 
man  for  the  job.  Until  this  condition  pre- 
vails, you  will  have  placement  difficulties  and 
disappointments. 

The  workers  must  be  properly  trained,  they 
must  have  the  right  conceptions,  they  must  be 
broad-minded  and  aggressive  if  the  cause  of 
the  blind  is  to  be  benefited.  And  I  shall  be 
frank  in  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  contrary 
is  true,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the  present 
situation  exists. 

A  National  Vocational  Institute  should  cer- 
tainly endeavor  to  correct  such  conditions,  by 
offering  every  opportunity-  for  executives, 
teachers  and  field  workers  to  better  fit  them- 
selves for  their  respective  functions. 

The  education  of  the  blind  as  such  partakes 
of  two  phases,  namely,  vocational  and  person- 
al (personal  being  used  in  the  sense  of  atti- 
tude, ambition  and  effort) . 

As  this  entire  discussion  alludes  to  vocation- 
al training,  detailed  reference  to  it  is  not  re- 
quired at  this  particular  point  It  is  our 
thought,  however,  that  the  possibilities  of  vo- 
cational activity  for  the  blind  will  never  be 
realized  until  there  is  a  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  blind  themselves. 
We  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
attitude  that  many  of  the  blind  assume  or 
acquire,  or  it  may  be  a  part  of  their  natural 
psychology,  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
to  their  development  and  opportunit>'.  What 
do  I  mean  ?  It  is  this :  Many  are  super-sen- 
sitive, critical  and  unappreciative.  Many  lack 
ambition  and  determ.ination.  Many  lack  the 
spirit  to  will  to  do.  Many  are  too  prone  tn 
accept  and  not  to  earn.  This  attitude  has  lost 
to  the  cause  many  able  men  and  women  and 
much  financial  support  and  employment  possi- 
bility. It  should  be  the  function  of  a  national 
institute  to  correct  this  condition,  whether  it 
be  an  assumed  or  acquired  state  of  mind,  or 
whether  it  be  one  that  inherently  follows  as 
a  result  of  blindness.  In  the  correction  of 
it  lies  one  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  blind. 

The  education  of  the  employer  is  of  great 
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importance  and  it  must  be  accomplished  before 
the  largest  vocational  possibilities  of  the  blind 
are  realized.  However,  it  must  be  approached 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  correct  waj'.  It 
would  be  folly  to  undertake  to  do  much  until 
our  own  house  is  in  order.  The  two  important 
elements — workers  and  blind — must  first  be 
set  right.  They  first  must  be  effective  in  all 
they  do  and  they  must  maintain  a  correct 
attitude  before  much  can  be  accomplished  to- 
wards correcting  the  present  passive,  and  in- 
deed it  may  be  antagonistic,  attitude  of  the 
employer.  And  again,  much  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureaus  of  Information  and  of  Research 
and  Demonstration  must  have  been  accom- 
plished before  a  material  awakening  of  the 
employer  can  be  hoped  for.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  question  of  selling  the  services  of  the  blind, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  legitimate  and  last- 
ing sales,  demonstrated  worth  and  lasting- 
values  must  be  apparent.  However,  this  ihould 
come  in  the  course  of  time  through  the  efforts 
of  an  authoritative  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  but  patience,  persistency  and  consistency 
must  be  the  prices  paid. 

The  education  of  the  public  is  the  fourth 
important  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  public  must  be  educated  to  look 
upon  the  blind  man  or  woman  as  possessing 
normal  sentiments,  intellect  and  ambitions  and 
faculties  save  one  that  is  sight.  And  since 
they  lack  only  one  faculty,  they  are  not  any 
different  from  other  people,  hence  need  not, 
and  should  not  be  set  apart  or  considered 
helpless  or  derelicts  upon  the  sea  of  life.  To 
properly  educate  the  public  a  wisely  directed 
publicity  department  should  be  conducted 
through  which  propaganda  and  publicity  bene- 
ficial to  the  blind  would  be  disseminated.  As 
in  educating  the  employer,  so  with  the  public, 
patience  and  perseverence  must  be  practiced 
and  the  greatest  accomplishment  will  come 
only  after  the  first  two  factors  of  education 
have  been  achieved.  It  is  our  belief  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  high  grade  national  institute — 
with  unquestioned  motives  and  the  best  of 
talent — will  bring  to  a  successful  realization 
the  progressive  phases  of  education  so  much 
needed. 

The  educational  activities  of  a  national  in- 
stitute should  be  confined  to  adults.  Its  pub- 
licity, research  and  information  bureaus  could 
and  should  devote  attention  to  all  phases  of 
the  blind  problem.  In  developing  the  educa- 
tional methods  and  policies  for  the  adult  blind, 
attention  should  first  be  given  to  the  more 
promising  group.  Those  who  are  to  be  trained 
should  be  selected  with  the  greatest  of  care, 
to  the  end  that  only  the  most  intelligent,  am- 


bitious and  active  are  admitted.  This  will  in- 
sure a  greater  chance  of  success,  and  again, 
this  is  the  group  that  is  suffering  most  from 
the  present  lack  of  such  an  opportunity.  I 
have  a  very  deep  conviction  that  a  grave  mis- 
take will  be  made  if  there  be  any  laxity  in  the 
selection  of  those  to  be  trained. 

If  the  most  is  to  be  accomplished,  if  an 
awakening  is  to  result ;  if  there  is  to  be  a 
changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
clear  cut  and  practical  demonstrations  must  be 
made.  Such  demonstrations  cannot  be  made 
with  mental,  physical  or  moral  derelicts,  so 
why  waste  the  time?  If  the  morally,  mentally 
and  physically  fit  are  properly  trained  and 
provided  for,  that  will  be  a  worthy  ac- 
complishment and  will  make  it  easier  to  take 
care  of  the  less  desirable  group. 

It  is  our  thought  that  a  National  Vocational 
Institute  for  the  Blind  should  concern  itself 
only  in  developing  the  highest  types  of  voca- 
tional courses.  And  when  such  courses  have 
been  thoroughly  developed  and  proven,  that 
it  should  then  assist  in  installing  and  super- 
vising such  courses  in  local  institutions  desir- 
ing the  same.  Thus  the  National  Institute 
would  function  as  a  research  and  a  demon- 
strative laboratory  for  the  vocational  training 
of  adult  blind.  It  would  do  only  such  train- 
ing as  necessary  to  prove  the  value  of  the 
courses. 

The  foregoing  discussion  outlines  in  a  brief 
and  a  suggestive  way  some  of  the  lines  of 
activity  for  the   Bureau  of  Education. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  three  Bureaus. 
Information,  Research  and  Demonstration,  and 
Education,  ample  machinery  would  be  avail- 
able "for  trying  out  any  new,  old  or  even 
abandoned  fields  and  for  fitting  the  civilian 
blind  to  enter  them,"  as  Mr.  Allen  has  stated 
is  required  and  desired. 

Finally,  such  an  Institute,  if  it  is  to  adequate- 
ly meet  the  requirements,  and  if  it  is  to  ad- 
vantageously do  the  needed  work,  must  have 
large  financial  support;  it  must  be  unhampered 
in  its  policies  and  administration ;  its  personnel 
must  be  keen,  intelligent  and  aggressive ;  it 
must  have  the  loyal  backing  and  constructive 
assistance  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind;  it  must 
have  freedom  of  action ;  it  must  be  free  of 
unjust  and  destructive  criticism  and  petty 
jealousy  and  in  their  stead  have  the  sympa- 
thetic and  cordial  active  support  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  If  such 
conditions  prevail,  its  possibilities  for  worthy 
accomplishment  will  be  unlimited,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  there  will  eventuate  a  new  day 
for  the  blind  everywhere. 
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WHAT  HAS  WORK  FOR  THE  WAR-BLINDED  SOLDIER  TAUGHT 

US   THAT  WE   CAN   WITH   PROFIT   INCORPORATE 

INTO   OUR   SCHOOL  WORK? 

O.  H    BURRITT, 

Principal  Pennsylvania  Institute, for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,   Overbrook,  Pa. 


One  summer  evening  a  year  ago,  three  men, 
interested  in  getting  the  answer  to  the  question 
which  has  been  assigned  me  as  a  topic,  stepped 
into  the  elevator  of  a  Baltimore  hotel.  These 
men  were  not  novices  in  work  for  the  blind ; 
for  their  aggregate  service  exceeds  fifty  years. 
One  of  the  trio  was  a  blind  man.  The  elevator 
was  operated  by  a  bright  colored  lass.  Notic- 
ing that  one  of  the  number  was  blind,  she 
asked  quickly  and  in  a  tone  of  genuine  sym- 
pathy, "Is  he  a  blind  soldier?"  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  one  of  the  seeing  men 
flashed  back  the  answer,  "No;  but  he's  just  as 
blind  as  though  he  were  a  blind  soldier." 

Work  for  the  war-blinded  soldier  has  intro- 
duced into  work  for  the  blind  one  problem 
that  is  wholly  new,  alike  to  the  educator  of 
the  youthful  blind  and  to  those  who  have 
to  do  with  the  more  difficult  problem  of 
securing  remunerative  employment  for  the 
adult  blind.  How  can  a  man  between  eighteen 
and  thirty-five  with  an  annual  income  of  at 
least  $1,890  assured  for  life,  be  persuaded  to 
endure  a  course  of  training  in  preparation  for 
employment  for  which  he  feels  no  need? 
While  exact  information  is  not  available  as  to 
the  pre-service  earnings  of  the  250  men  now 
being  handled  by  the  Supervisor  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, it  is  probably  true  that  nine-tenths  of 
them  now  have  an  income  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  they  were  able  to  earn  with 
sight  unimpaired.  Not  until  they  have  learned 
by  bitter  experience  the  truth  that  Helen 
Keller  has  so  well  expressed  that  "the  heaviest 
burden  on  the  blind  is  not  blindness,  but 
idleness,"  will  many  of  these  men  accept  the 
training  which  the  Government  so  generously 
offers. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  lesson  which  the 
work  for  the  war-blinded  soldier  teaches  is  the 
new  emphasis  upon  well-known  truths.  Such 
is  the  appeal  of  blindness  to  the  sympathies  of 
people  that  funds  in  almost  unlimited  amount 
can  be  secured  for  every  worthy  enterprise 
connected  with  their  education  and  employ- 
ment, provided  the  need  is  properly  set  forth. 
Liberal  appropriations  by  state  legislatures  for 
schools  for  children  and  state  commissions 
for  the  adult  blind ;  generous  legacies  left  to 
privately  managed  schools  and  organizations ; 
the  two  magnificent  funds  raised  by  Mr. 
Anagnos  in  and  around  Boston  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
respectively;  the  original  congressional  grant 
of  $10,000  per  annum  to  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  and  its  recent  increase 


to  $50,000;  the  creation  in  England  as  early 
as  1879  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind 
bv  the  generous  legacy  of  300,000  pounds-^ 
$1,500,000— by  the  Hon.  Henry  Gardner,  all 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

But  if  these  provisions,  public  and  private, 
are  generous,  those  of  the  Government  and 
private  agencies,  notably  the  American  Red 
Cross,  for  the  war-blinded  soldier  are  lavish. 
Here  again  no  authentic  figures  are  available ; 
a  conservative  estimate,  however,  of  the 
amount  expended  by  the  Government  and 
private  agencies,  including  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  buildings  and  compensation 
and  insurance,  for  about  200  men  for  the 
eighteen  months  from  September  1,  1917,  to 
December  1,  1919,  is  $1,500,000,  i.  e.,  a  gross 
annual  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,  which  is 
approximately  $5,000  per  annum  per  man.  As 
this  estimate  includes  no  figures  for  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  private  organizations,  which  are  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  or  the  amounts 
expended  by  local  organizations  throughout 
the  country,  it  is  unquestionably  far  below  the 
actual  figures.  The  exact  amount  will  prob- 
ably never  be  known. 

I  realize  that  by  these  statements  I  am 
incurring  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood  and 
misquoted.  I  pause  long  enough  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  I  have  nowhere  said  or  implied 
that  the  expenditure  has  been  too  great.  I  do 
say,  however,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  liad  sound  business  principles  obtained 
and  the  activities  of  the  Government  and  co- 
operating private  agencies  been  well  co-ordi- 
nated, much  misdirection  and  overlapping  of 
effort  and  considerable  waste  would  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  same  results  could  have 
been  accomplished  at  much  less  cost.  In  a 
sense  and  in  a  very  real  and  true  sense,  no 
expenditure  can  be  too  great  for  these  young 
men  who  offered  their  lives  and  gave  their 
sight  to  redress  the  wrongs  done  to  American 
women  and  children  and  to  protect  and  defend 
our  country.  But  suppose  we  could  have  at 
our  disposal  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year  for 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  each 
civilian  blind  person ;  or  even  for  the  50  per 
cent  of  the  blind  under  sixty  years  of  age; 
or  for  each  of  the  approximately  6,000  chil- 
dren last  year  enrolled  in  our  schools.  Prob- 
lems we  should  have  still,  but  the  most  serious 
would  not  be  financial. 

But  I  am  not  advocating  any  individual  or 
concerted  effort  to  secure  from  public  or  pri- 
vate sources  any  such  per  capita  sum  as  $5,000 
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or  $6,000  per  annum  for  our  civilian  blind.  I 
do  affirm,  however,  that  we  should  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  secure  substantial 
increases  in  our  appropriations.  Conditions 
differ  so  widely  in  our  several  localities  and 
our  schools  are  so  differently  organized  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  give  figures  that  are 
universally  applicable.  I  think  the  statement 
may  be  hazarded  that,  under  present  condi- 
tions, satisfactory  results  cannot  be  obtained 
on  an  annual  per  capita  of  less  than  $600. 

We  ought  also  to  make  liberal  provisions 
of  scholarships  for  our  pupils  at  schools,  col- 
leges, universities,  conservatories  of  music  and 
other  educational  institutions  for  higher  learn- 
ing, carefully  selected  for  each  individual  pupil 
in  accordance  with  his  individual  needs  and 
capacities.  These  scholarships  ought  to  yield 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  school's 
per  capita  appropriation,  but  a  more  workable 
plan  may  be  the  provision  of  a  definite  number 
of  scholarships,  each  equal  in  value  to  the  per 
capita  appropriation.  I  am  confident  that  such 
an  appropriation  can  be  secured  from  any  state 
legislature,  provided  we  have  a  definite  plan 
to  propose  and  advocate.  California,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
and  other  states,  have  proven  this  by  their 
appropriations  for  encouraging  the  higher 
education  of  students  without  sight.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Minnesota,  these  scholar- 
ships are  too  restricted  in  that  they  are  appli- 
cable only  to  the  employment  of  reader.-;. 
Readers  are  indispensable  for  these  students, 
but  other  needs  are  just  as  vital — board  and 
tuition  are  perhaps  more  so.  Thanks  to  the 
thoughtfulness  and  foresight  of  the  dean  of 
our  profession.  Dr.  James  J.  Dow,  Minnesota 
has  the  best  law  yet  enacted,  in  that  it  author- 
izes a  definite  expenditure  annually  for  a 
limited  number  of  pupils,  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  law,  "for  the  purpose  of  defraying  his 
necessary  expense,  including  those  of  a  reader 
while  in  attendance  upon  a  college,  university, 
or  conservatory  of  music."  So  important  is 
it  that  there  should  be  the  widest  latitude  in 
the  choice  of  opportunities  for  the  individual 
student  that  I  should  advocate  the  substitution 
for  the  words  "college,  university,  or  conserva- 
tory of  music"  the  more  inclusive  terminology, 
"any  institution  for  higher  learning."  With 
this  slight  amendment,  I  advocate  a  provision 
by  every  state  for  its  capable  young  people 
without  sight,  similar  to  that  provided  by  the 
Minnesota  law. 

Work  for  the  war-blinded  soldier  has,  we 
believe,  emphasized  the  principle  that  the  work 
of  our  schools  should  be  primarily  and  almost 
■exclusively,  pre-vocational ;  and  that  training 
for  a  definite  vocation  should  be  provided 
elsewhere.  I  believe  this  principle  should 
obtain  in  every  department. 

In  piano-tuning,  if  the  school  is  so  situated 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  possible,  a  pre- 
vocational  course  in  tuning  and  repairing 
should  be  provided  at  the  school,  but  the  course 
should    be    completed    in   a    piano    factory    or 


music  store.  Such  an  arrangement  will  shorten 
the  time  of  residence  in  an  institution,  mini- 
mize the  tendency  toward  the  formation  of 
slovenly  habits  of  work  and  acquaint  our 
youth  at  first  hand  with  the  requirements  of 
business  life. 

In  music,  a  thorough  pre-vocational  course 
should  be  maintained.  For  the  few  who 
possess  the  talent  for  success  as  teachers,  there 
should  be  provided  a  thorough  normal  course 
with  detailed  instruction  as  to  the  various 
steps  in  teaching  beginners  in  order  that  every- 
thing possible  may  be  done  to  minimize  the 
handicap  of  the  piano  teacher  without  sight; 
but  our  pupils  should  be  taught  that,  however 
good  our  instruction  in  music  may  be,  it 
does  not  fit  them  adequately  for  the  vocation 
of  a  music  teacher.  Such  preparation  can  only 
be  secured  by  further  and  continuous  study 
at  a  conservatory  of  music  of  recognized 
standing,  or  with  the  very  best  private 
teachers  available. 

The  school  should  provide  a  good  pre-voca- 
tional course  of  instruction  in  typewriting; 
and,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  only  by  equipping  our  typewriting 
classes  with  one  standard  machine.  This  pre- 
vocational  course  will  enable  the  instructor  to 
select  a  limited  number  of  pupils  who  give 
promise  of  success  as  typists  and  stenogra- 
phers. Vocational  instruction  in  typewriting, 
dictaphone  operating  and  embossed  shorthand, 
may  be  commenced  in  the  school  because  of 
the  numerous  technical  problems  involved; 
and  toward  the  close  of  this  course  at  the 
school,  the  student  may  well  become  acquainted 
with  one  or  two  other  standard  machines ;  but 
his  chances  for  success  will,  I  believe,  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  he  can  have  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  the  advantages  to  be  afforded 
at  a  business  school  of  recognized  standing. 

Work  with  the  war-blinded  soldier  has  also 
emphasized  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
which  I  believe  is  quite  generally  accepted 
among  us  that  instruction  in  such  a  technical 
matter  as  massage  had  better  by  far  be  pro- 
vided at  a  school  of  m.assage  of  recognized 
standing  than  at  a  school  for  the  blind.  If  we 
wish  to  prepare  a  masseur  to  treat  blind  people 
living  in  an  institution,  it  may  be  well  to 
provide  the  instruction  within  the  confines  of 
the  institution ;  but  if  we  wish  to  train  a 
masseur  so  that  he  can  give  treatments  to 
nervous  patients  who  may  need  such  treat- 
ments, and  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  service, 
why  should  we  add  to  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness that  of  an  inadequate  preparation?  If 
a  blind  man  or  woman  possesses  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  success  in  massage,  why  not 
give  him  or  her  the  very  best  preparation 
possible  by  thorough  instruction  in  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  massage  at  one  of  our 
best  hospitals  prepared  and  equipped  to  give 
that  preparation?  If  a  blind  masseur  is  to 
succeed,  he  must  succeed  as  do  his  seeing  com- 
petitors ;  what  better  preparation  for  his  work 
than   the    privilege   of   profiting   by    the   same 
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instruction  as  is  given  to  those  who  see  ?  We 
say,  we  wish  to  so  train  our  blind  boys  and 
girls  that  they  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  those  who  see ;  let  not  our  acts  belie  our 
words.  We  have  in  America  a  number  of  very 
successful  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses ;  ask 
them,  as  I  have  done,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
where  and  how  the  prospective  masseur  should 
be  trained ;  they  give  you  but  one  answer, 
always,   they  say,  among  those  who   see. 

And  what  about  poultry  raising,  which  we 
have  been  interested  in  for  some  years  as 
a  possible  remunerative  occupation  for  our 
people?  The  same  principles  are  appli- 
cable here.  Provide  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind  elementary  instruction  in  poultry  rais- 
ing in  order  to  ascertain  tastes  and  interests ; 
use  the  poultry  department  to  provide 
materials  for  instruction  in  biology,  arith- 
metic, commercial  branches  and  salesman- 
ship —  Dr.  Argo  has  shown  us  The  Colorado 
School,  how  to  utilize  this  department 
for  pre-vocational  instruction ;  but  when  we 
rind  now  and  then  a  boy  or  girl  who  has 
the  requisite  qualifications — interest  in  animal 
life,  a  burning  desire  to  know  how  to  hatch, 
rear,  care  for  "in  sickness  and  in  health"  the 
little  chicks  and  the  grown  fowls ;  who  is  so 
in  love  with  his  work  that  he  will  roll  out  of 
bed  at  5  in  the  morning  to  get  that  early  start 
that  means  so  much  to  the  successful  poultry 
man ;  who  is  so  situated  that  he  may  have 
the  help  at  home  of  a  mother,  sister,  father, 
brother  or  wife  to  render  the  necessary  sighted 
assistance,  and  you  are  assured  that  such 
assistance  will  be  willingly  and  regularly 
given — arrange  for  that  boy  or  girl  to  have  a 
thorough  course  in  poultry  husbandry  at  one 
of  our  best  agricultural  schools ;  award  him 
one  of  the  scholarships  advocated  earlier  in 
this  paper  so  that  he  may  have  the  necessary 
assistance  from  one  of  his  seeing  classmates 
with  whom  he  should  always  make  his  own 
arrangements  as  delegated  by  you,  under  the 
law  that  obtains  in  your  state — he'll  have  had 
enough  time  to  succeed  even  with  all  the 
advantages  to  be  procured  from  a  thorough 
and  extended  course  given  to  the  man  or 
woman  with  eyes.  It  is  with  tliese  he  must 
compete ;  he  has  the  right  to  all  the  instruc- 
tion afforded  them,  supplemented  by  individual 
assistance  wherever  necessary  or  desirable. 
You  won't  find  many  of  them — one  or  two  in  a 
hundred,  but  give  these  the  very  best  possible 
preparation  for  their  work. 

Work  for  the  war-blinded  emphasizes  an- 
other principle  not  yet  very  generally  recog- 
nized, i.  e.,  that  adequate  training  and  educa- 
tion for  those  without  sight  can  be  provided 
elsewhere  than  in  a  residential  school  for  the 
blind.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Molter  say  that  19 
of  the  men  now  in  training  under  the  direction 
of  th^Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
are  being  trained  elsewhere  than  at  the  central 
place  originally  provided  by  the  Government, 
and  subsequently  taken  over  by  the  American 


Red  Cross.  A  few  of  these  men  have  spent  a 
short  time  at  Evergreen — the  majority  of  them 
have  never  been  there ;  yet  most  of  them  are 
succeeding,  some  of  them  conspicuously. 
Unquestionably  the  large  majority  of  all  the 
men  blinded  in  the  recent  war  have  profited 
by  a  short  term  of  residence  at  Evergreen. 
The  greatest  advantage  that  has  come  to  them 
is  those  things  they  have  learned  from  other 
blind  men  with  whom  they  are  thrown — inde- 
pendence, self-reliance,  learning  how  to  get 
about  alone,  the  importance  of  mastering 
Braille,  typewriting  and  the  acquisition  of 
manual  dexterity  by  all  kinds  of  manual  train- 
ing— but  the  time  spent  in  residence  should  be 
short ;  the  training,  intensive ;  and  its  scope, 
prevocational.  This  principle  should  receive 
more  general  application  in  our  work.  Each 
case  should  be  determined  on  its  merits ;  the 
home  conditions  should  be  accurately  known, 
and  a  few  blind  children  carefully  selected 
may  well  receive  all  their  education  outside 
a  residential  school  for  the  blind.  Examples 
of  men  and  women  so  educated  successfully 
are  doubtless  known  to  all  of  you.  The 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  classes  for 
blind  children  in  public  school  systems  is 
concrete  evidence  that  the  segregation  of  our 
people  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  in  their  education. 
It  is  doubtless  true,  however,  that  for  the 
great  majority  of  blind  children,  a  term  of 
instruction  in  a  residential  school  is  very 
desirable,  if  not  an  absolute  necessity.  But  it 
is  with  me  a  growing  conviction  that  we 
should  study  to  shorten  this  period  of  resi- 
dence rather  than  to  prolong  it.  Nothing  is 
more  destructive  of  ambition  and  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  pupils  than  to 
permit  them  to  remain  in  school  after  they 
have  completed  what  we  can  offer  in  the  line 
of  their  abilities.  Better  far  that  they  should 
leave  a  half  year  too  soon  than  that  they 
should  remain  a  year  too  long !  Our  pupils 
should  be  kept  on  tiptoe  morning,  noon  and 
night :  their  interest  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  lag ;  there  should  be  for  each  of 
them,  especially  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
plans  for  the  future  well  in  advance  of  their 
present  attainments ;  and  wherever  schools  are 
so  situated  as  to  permit  it,  its  pupils  should 
attend  the  neighboring  high  school  to  continue 
their  education ;  after  they  have  advanced 
sufficiently  under  our  teachers  of  music,  they 
should  come  under  the  tutelage  of  some  of 
the  best  teachers  of  music  available  outside 
the  school.  All  this  keeps  them  up  to  their 
best  attainments,  encourages  them  in  the  reali- 
zation of  worthy  ambitions,  and  makes  for  that 
normality  we  crave  for  our  boys  and  girls.  I 
believe  that  all  those  who  have  been  closely 
associated  with  the  problem  of  readjusting 
the  men  blinded  in  the  United  States  military 
service  have  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
segregation  of  these  men  should  be  for  the 
shortest  time  consistent  with  the  determina- 
tion   of    their    capabilities    and    capacities    for 
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training.  As  soon  as  these  can  be  determined 
and  the  pre-vocational  training  provided  has 
been  reasonably  well  mastered,  the  men  should 
be  transferred  for  his  training  to  such  insti- 
tution or  job  as  his  abilities  demand.  If  work 
for  the  war-blinded  has  emphasized  the  need 
of  an  institution  where  the  blind  can  be 
segregated  for  a  time,  it  has  given  at  least 
equal  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  such  segrega- 
tion should  not  be  extended  beyond  the  time 
necessary  to  provide  the  blind  student  with  the 
tools  necessary  to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
training  in  his  chosen  field  among  those  who 
see.  This  time,  of  course,  varies  with  the 
individual,  but  experience  justifies  the  esti- 
mate of  the  committee  that  originally  formu- 
lated plans  at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  viz.,  from  six  months  to  a 
year. 

Some  of  the  help  we  hoped  for  and  were 
promised,  in  preparing  for  the  work  of  re-edu- 
cating the  war-blinded,  has  not  been  forth- 
coming— improved  apparatus  and  mechanical 
appliances ;  large  increases  in  the  output  of 
embossed  books ;  breaking  down  of  the  bar- 
riers that  exclude  from  the  Civil  Service 
examinations,  State  and  National,  capable  blind 
people,  who  possess  all  the  qualifications  except 
sight;  the  employment  in  industry  of  large 
numbers  of  blind  people,  based  upon  extensive 
surveys  by  efficiency  engineers ;  the  working 
out  of  a  scientific  plan  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  which,  we  have  been  told,  has  never 


been  done.  And  who  is  more  conscious  of 
our  shortcomings  here  than  teachers  and  edu- 
cators who  have  devoted  their  entire  lives  to 
the  problem?  These  and  many  other  prob- 
lems still  remain  unsolved.  Meanwhile  the 
income  of  private  bequests,  made  to  help  our 
people,  is  being  spent  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously in  slowly  but  surely  perfecting  the 
mechanical  appliances  so  much  needed  by  all 
the  blind  ;  the  income  of  private  funds  is  still 
producing  text-books  and  literature  in  perma- 
nent form ;  the  annual  Congressional  subsidy- 
to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
has  been  increased  fi'om  $10,000  to  $50,000: 
efforts  are  still  being  put  forth  to  have  those, 
handicapped  by  blindness,  admitted  to  Civil 
Service  examinations  and  positions  of  respon- 
sibility from  which  they  have  heretofore  been 
excluded ;  a  few,  here  and  there,  continue  to 
be  employed  in  industry  and  new  fields  are 
occasionally  entered  by  reason  of  the  persistent 
efforts  of  field  and  employment  agents ;  and  a 
glance  at  the  program  proves  that  those 
charged  with  the  education  of  the  blind,  if 
they  and  their  followers  have  never  worked  out 
a  scientific  scheme  for  their  education,  are  at 
least  awake  to  the  problem  and  interested  and 
determined  upon  its  solution. 

War  is  wasteful — perhaps  no  more  so  in  the 
education  of  its  blind  victims  than ,  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor.  Out  of  all  will  come  an 
increased  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
civilian  blind  and  ultimate  good  for  all. 


EIGHTH  SESSION 


Thursday  Morning,  June  24,  1920. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Bramlette,  the  Committee 
on  Efficiency  was  requested  to  continue  its 
work. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Swift  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  California  Library  for  the 
Blind  for  its  work  of  completing  an  index  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  for  the  last  50  years. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lineberry,  it  was  moved 
that  Mr.  VanCleve  be  appointed  chairman  of 
a  committee  with  two  others  (to  be  chosen  by 
himself)  to  raise  a  fund  for  publication  of  the 


indexes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  for  50  years. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wampler,  subscriptions 
were  taken  to  raise  a  fund  of  $1,500  for  pub- 
lishing indexes  of  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
for  50  years. 

The  sum  of  $830  was  subscribed  before  the 
session  adjourned. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen  a  National  Bureau 
for  the  Blind  was  approved  and  the  motion 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EFFICIENCY. 

BY  E.  E.  ALLEN. 
Director   of   Perkins   Institution   and   Massachusetts   School   for  the   Blind,   Watertown,    Mass. 


At  the  Convention  of  this  Association,  held 
at   Colorado   Springs  in   1918,  it  was 

RESOLVED,  That  a  committee  of  five,  to 
be  styled  the  Committee  on  Efficiency,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  the  curriculum  in  schools  for  the  blind 
and  to  recommend  such  changes  and  modi- 
fications as  may  tend  to  greater  efficiency; 

That  this  committee  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  several  schools  for  the 
blind  in  America  efficiency  tests,  with  a  view 
to  securing  accurate  data  as  to  the  work  now 
being  done  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  that 
the  results  of  these  tests  be  embodied  in  the 
committee's  report  to  this  Association  at  its 
next  session. 

President  Argo  designated  as  the  commit- 
tee five  heads  of  eastern  schools  who,  largely 
because  they  were  neighbors,  were  in  the  habit 
of  getting  together  often  and  had,  in  fact, 
already  been  meeting  as  a  self-constituted 
committee  to  discuss  and  compare  their  own 
courses  of  study.  Besides  writing  often  to  one 
another,  this  committee  has  met  in  its  official 
capacity  twice  for  several  days  together  and 
has  prepared  and,  in  January  last,  sent  out 
to  all  the  schools  a  questionnaire  on  language, 
number,  geography  and  other  elementary 
sciences,  history  and  manual  training.  It  has 
also  employed  Dr.  Hayes  to  carry  out  certain 
efficiency  tests  in  seven  schools,  covering  in 
each  test  over  400  pupils,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  used  in  this  report.  Most  of  you 
will  remember  receiving  the  questionnaire ; 
for,  whether  you  took  the  matter  seriously,  as 
being  of  mutual  benefit,  and  replied  in  due  sea- 
son, or  whether  you  threw  it  aside,  as  calling 
for  too  much  labor,  you  were  afforded  the 
chance  of  helping  your  committee  begin  its 
somewhat  arduous  undertaking — which  so  far 
has  be«n  an  attempt  to  ascertain  how  and  to 
what  extent  these  fundamental  subjects  are 
being  taught  today  in  our  many  and  widely 
separated  schools.  We  called  the  question- 
naire a  preliminary  one,  assuming  that  others 
would  necessarily  follow,  provided  the  com- 
mittee's labors  were  found  to  be  worth  while 
and  the  committee  continued. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  has  learned  that  it  is  one  thing  to  make 
recommendations,  however  authoritative  these 
may  be,  and  quite  another  thing  to  have  them 
materially  influence  the  set  methods  of  Ameri- 
can independency.  Bearing  this  warning  in 
mind,  we  shaped  our  initial  series  with  the 
conscious  design  of  having  each  superintendent 
and  principal  make  a  personal  examination 
into  the  curriculum  of  his  own  school  and  so 
become  better  able  to  co-operate  with  us.  And 
the  replies  are  in  most  instances  so  full  as  to 


indicate  that  this  self-study  was  made.  A 
rather  short  time-limit  was  given  for  reply, 
since  it  was  thought  that  such  a  limit  would 
insure  immediate  attention  and  therefore  more 
and  fuller  returns.  It  did  so ;  although  about 
a  quarter  of  the  institutions  failed  to  respond 
at  all.  Fifty  questionnaires  were  sent  out — 
forty  to  the  residential  schools  and  ten  to  the 
day  schools.  While  but  two  of  the  latter  re- 
plied, 28  of  the  former  did  so — quite  as  favor- 
able attention,  doubtless,  as  could  be  expected. 
The  time-limit  given  proved  to  be  too  short, 
however ;  for  the  returns  kept  coming  in  for 
two  or  three  months.  In  April  they  were  sep- 
arated into  groups  by  topics  and  sent  to  the 
different  members  of  the  committee  for  in- 
tensive study.  In  May  these  were  brought  or 
sent  back  with  comment  to  the  chairman  for 
assembling  into  this  report. 

As  has  been  said,  the  questions  were  com- 
monly so  answered  as  to  indicate  that  one 
benefit  had  already  accrued — the  benefit  to  the 
one  answering  them.  This  was  particularly 
manifest  in  the  language  group ;  perhaps  be- 
cause the  mother  tongue  is  least  unfamiliar  to 
some  of  those  making  the  returns.  But  even 
here  not  a  few  replies  to  questions  are  evi- 
dently estimates  and  opinions  or  show  more 
familiarity  with  what  ought  to  be  than  with 
what  is.  Such  a  question  was :  How  many 
of  your  pupils  get  the  reading  habit?  The 
replies  to  this  varied  from  "20%"  to  "100%" — 
averaging  "about  50%,"  which  indicated  alike 
desired  belief  and  mere  guesswork.  A  few 
very  properly  acknowledged  they  did  not  know. 
Then  as  to  the  question :  How  many  of  your 
former  pupils  continue  to  draw  books  from 
your  circulating  library?  only  one  school 
answered  categorically,  and  this  one  had  never 
before  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  how 
many,  though  it  had  the  data  at  hand.  The 
school  in  question  computed  that  from  the 
records  of  the  past  ten  years,  33  out  of  74 
boys  and  38  out  of  78  girls,  or  about  three- 
eighths  of  its  former  pupils,  had  each  drawn 
out  over  ten  books  a  year;  not  quite  half, 
you  see.  And,  too,  that  particular  school 
features  its  lending  library.  Other  schools 
answered  all  the  way  from  "practically  none" 
to  "about  80%  ;"  several  confessing,  "We  do 
not  know,"  and  seven  answering,  "We  have 
no  library  which  circulates  books  outside  the 
school." 

Now,  to  begin  more  definitely  with  this  re- 
port, which  is  limited,  you  will  please  bear 
in  mind,  to  conditions  as  they  exist  in  most  of 
our  schools,  why  is  there  such  general  hesita- 
tion, not  to  say  ignorance,  as  to  this  impor- 
tant matter  of  the  results  of  teaching  read- 
ing? Every  school  stresses  reading  as  a 
foundation   source   of  knowledge  and  power. 
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Your  Committee  does  so  by  devoting  to  it 
one-third  of  its  questions  on  language,  or  one- 
ninth  of  all  its  questions.  One  school  replies 
that  it  treats  reading  as  a  class  subject  into 
its  high  school,  and  one  through  it  to  gradua- 
tion, while  18  intimate  that  reading  becomes 
the  chief  pastime  of  the  blind.  It  would  seem 
to  behoove  every  one  of  us  to  enter  into  a 
study  of  how  he  may  best  make  reading  all 
that  it  can  become  to  his  pupils  who  are  so 
truly  shut  in.     Even  for  pastime  alone — 

There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book, 

To  take  us  miles  away ; 
Nor  any  courser  like  a  page 

Of  prancing  poetry, 

The  school  classes  appear  to  be  devoting 
about  one-half  of  their  time  through  the  gram- 
mar grades  to  the  general  topic  of  language, 
including  reading,  as  their  chief  instrument 
of  instruction,  tapering  it  off  in  the  high  school 
only  because  other  subjects  claim  attention 
and  so  crowd  it  out.  Some  of  the  quotations 
on  this  head  are  interesting,  if  not  illuminat- 
ing; for  example:  "The  blind  have  more  lan- 
guage tlian  thought ;"  "As  they  miss  facial  ex- 
pression and  gesture,  language  is  doubly  impor- 
tant to  them;"  "The  blind  have  the  gift  of 
gab  and  should  utilize  it  to  the  utmost  as  their 
working  capital."  Not  a  few  replies  assign 
to  excellence  in  the  use  of  language  the  place 
of  chief  asset  which  their  pupils  may  pos- 
sess after  character,  conceding,  as  many  do, 
that  charm  of  expression  is  altogether  the 
chief  element  of  personality  the  blind  can  ac- 
quire. For  these  and  other  reasons  most  of 
the  schools  insist  upon  clear  and  correct  state- 
ments from  the  pupils  in  class,  whatever  the 
subject  considered.  However,  many  caution 
the  teacher  not  to  overdo  the  matter,  since 
criticism  both  tends  to  intimidate  the  child 
and  to  suppress  his  thought  and  thus  to  defeat 
the  end  of  the  teaching.  For  what  we  most 
need  to  bring  out  after  clarity  is  creativeness 
and  spontaneity,  qualities  our  blind  pupils  too 
often  lack.  The  majority  say  that  they  treat 
the  various  means  of  developing  the  mother 
tongue  as  parts  of  one  consistent  whole,  "unit- 
ing them  more  and  more  as  the  pupil  rises 
in  the  grades." 

In  teaching  beginners  to  read,  the  following 
methods  are  somewhere  employed  :  Alphabetic, 
letter,  spelling,  word,  word-building,  word 
and  sentence,  phonic,  phonetic,  phrase,  group, 
thought,  sentence,  object,  natural  association 
of  letters  of  similar  forms,  family  of  letters, 
synthetic,  Connecticut ;  and  various  and  sundry 
combinations  of  the  above.  One  declares  "the 
blind  cannot  learn  by  the  word  method ;"  one, 
"the  blind  must  learn  by  the  letter  method ;" 
one  is  convinced  that  "the  synthetic  method  is 
necessitated  by  the  narrowed  view  of  the 
blind ;"  while  one  dubs  the  question  a  "stick- 
er." Eleven  would  teach  blind  children  by  the 
same  method  they  would  use  with  the  see- 
ing, while  nine  would  not  do  so.  Others  skip 
the  question.    Eighteen  teach  reading  and  writ- 


ing together,  ten  separately ;  that  is,  the  one 
after  the  foundations  of  the  other  have  been 
laid.  Three  believe  reading  and  writing  can- 
not be  taught  together  to  the  blind,  because 
they  proceed  in  opposite  directions — a  notion 
which  the  actual  teacher  deems  fallacious.  As 
to  standards  of  excellence  in  reading,  there  is 
agreement  that  smoothness  should  be  stressed 
rather  than  speed.  Some  of  the  reading 
standards  cited  are  marvelously  high ;  as  "To 
hold  an  audience  amid  distracting  surround- 
ings" and  "Such  interest  in  both  reader  and 
audience  that  they  completely  forget  them- 
selves." Means  and  methods  utilized  for  vital- 
izing the  reading  lessons  are  suggestive :  First 
and  foremost,  the  resourceful  and  inspiration- 
al teacher ;  then,  choosing  selections  of  a 
human  interest,  correlating  these  with  history, 
geography,  etc.,  associating  them  with  the  pu- 
pils' experiences,  treating  the  events  as  if 
alive ;  by  story-telling,  dialogs  and  dramati- 
zation ;  through  speaking  and  reading  con- 
tests ;  by  letting  the  pupils  in  turn  conduct  the 
lesson  as  a  reward  for  effort ;  by  permit- 
ting him  who  has  read  well  to  read  on  silently 
or  be  excused  for  other  work;  and  finally  by 
avoiding  the  monotony  of  always  having  all 
the  class  read  and  reread  aloud  from  the  same 
story  or  even  book. 

As  to  supervising  the  voluntary  reading, 
while  all  but  one  or  two  believe  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  do,  all  but  one  or  two  do  not 
do  it;  one  of  these  explaining  that  this  should 
be  done  for  the  same  reason  that  the  pupils' 
dinners  should  be  supervised.  The  best  and 
fullest  ground  assigned  is  that  supervision 
provides  for  variety,  helps  form  good  and 
right  habits  in  reading,  enables  the  teacher 
to  know  the  pupils  better  or  to  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  them,  and  to  check  up  their  per- 
severance and  characters. 

"When  should  you  introduce  the  use  of  con- 
tractions?" Two  would  do  so  from  the  be- 
ginning, two  are  wholly  opposed  to  their  use 
in  school,  but  most  agree  to  begin  them  with 
the  third  school  grade,  which  is  comforting 
to  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type.  In  dis- 
cussing how  contractions  should  be  introduced, 
only  one  insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
of  giving  drills  in  their  make-up  and  use 
through  writing  them  before  allowing  the 
pupils  to  read  books  containing  them. 

Typewriting,  strange  to  say,  is  somewhere 
begun  in  every  grade  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth,  most  schools  beginning  it  in  the  sev- 
enth, while  a  few  allow  the  pupils  to  pick 
it  up  at  any  time ;  which  custom  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  some  pupils'  never  learning  to 
typewrite  acceptably.  It  is  suggestive  that 
one  Superintendent,  himself  a  product  of  our 
schools,  discerns  in  typewriting  a  means  of 
correcting  what  he  terms  Brailleisms— such 
as  the  idea  that  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  is 
necessarily  a  character  made  up  of  points. 
Only'  a  slight  majority  of  the  returns  show  a 
conviction  that  the  teacher  of  typewriting 
should  be  business-trained— a  judgment  which 
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is  illuminating.  And  there  are  three  times 
as  many  returns  which  do  not  call  for  the  use 
of  a  dictaphone  in  school  as  there  are  which 
do — the  clearest  motive  given  for  use  of  the 
instrument  being  that  it  will  save  the  teacher's 
time  from  everlasting  dictation. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  blind  are  un- 
usually poor  spellers.  Indeed,  24  of  the  re- 
turns say  so.  And  yet,  Dr.  Hayes  has  com- 
puted from  standardized  tests  made  this  year 
by  his  workers  that  in  the  spelling  of  ordinary 
words  blind  children  average  rather  above 
than  below  seeing  children  of  their  age.  But 
he  adds  warningly  that  most  school  children 
are  notoriously  poor  spellers;  which  generali- 
zation includes,  though  to  a  less  degree,  our 
pupils.  Please  note  that  the  above  finding 
only  covers  words  in  ordinary  correspondence. 
Dr.  Hayes  has  also  given  these  very  pupils 
what  are  called  "dictionary  tests" — a  scale 
standardized  for  words  picked  haphazard 
from  a  dictionary,  and  in  this  he  finds  that 
the  blind  fall  well  behind  their  seeing  fel- 
lows. And  well  they  may,  since  their  chief  ac- 
quaintance with  words  is  through  the  ear  only, 
which  sense  is  not  constantly  teaching  them 
their  forms,  as  the  eye  is. 

Now,  all  the  returns  admit  the  prime  im- 
portance of  spelling,  and  all  enjoin  special 
drills  in  spelling, — oral,  written,  typewritten ; 
stressing  articulation,  pronunciation,  syllabica- 
tion, etc., — ^in  short,  endless  drill,  drill,  drill ; 
while  very  few  seem  to  muster  to  their  aid 
spelling  matches  and  other  devices  for  giv- 
ing interest  and  life  to  the  study,  such  as  are 
recommended  by  S.  A.  Courtis  in  his  "Teach- 
ing Spelling  by  Plays  and  Games." 

The  subject  of  grammar  most  of  our  peo- 
ple would  handle  with  care  and  caution ;  in 
other  words,  they  would  introduce  it  inci- 
dentally and  so  as  not  to  antagonize  the  pupil. 
It  is  evidently  taken  for  granted  that  while 
one  may  earn  his  living  without  grammar, 
he  cannot  do  so  without  arithmetic.  Never- 
theless, practically  all  recognize  formal  gram- 
mar and  to  a  less  degree  rhetoric  in  their  high 
school  courses.  Dr.  Hayes  finds  that  his  gen- 
eral picture  of  the  blind  in  grammar  is  credit- 
able to  them. 

It  is  strange  that  quite  a  few  superintendents 
shy  at  expression  teaching  when  so  many  own 
and  avow  that  to  the  blind  "voice  is  the  only 
true  reporter,"  and  that  expression  and  per- 
sonality are  one.  While  we  are  very  properly 
warned  against  turning  out  "yellowcutionists," 
there  is  little  question  that  our  pupils  common- 
ly fall  down  in  verbal  and  physical  expression 
quite  as  often  and  as  evidently  as  in  any  other 
way.  Thus  every  teacher  of  the  blind  should 
be  a  student  of  expression  and  every  school 
for  them  should  try  to  have  on  its  staff 
one  specialist  in  the  art.  If  every  'teacher 
cannot  be  a  model  in  all  things  she  should 
realize  that  she  can  possess  no  more  fetch- 
ing equipment  than  a  pleasant  speaking 
voice — or,     as     one     superintendent    puts     it: 


"An  agreeable  voice  is  more  important  in  a 
teacher  than  an  A.  B.  degree." 

Opinions  differ  as  to  desirability  of  ap- 
proving and  fostering  pupils'  clubs  and  dra- 
matic societies,  etc.  To  be  sure  most  favor 
them  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  take  time  from 
the  regular  school  course,  while  one  or  two 
would  encourage  them,  provided  that  they  be 
not  allowed  to  overtax  health  and  strength. 
The  former  would  countenance  little  save 
routine  school  work,  while  the  latter  would 
even  transgress  upon  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum in  order  to  help  evoke  what  is  sa 
evidently  lacking  among  the  blind — initia- 
tive and  resourcefulness,  marks  of  efficiency 
no  less  potent  than  training  in  the  three  R's. 
What  though  the  course  be  already  over- 
loaded? Some  would  unload  it  and,  through 
fitter  leadership  and  more  inspirational 
teaching,  provide  for  the  conscious  develop- 
ment of  the  personality  that  counts. 

The  questions  of  composition  were  among 
those  very  fully  answered, — more  than  three- 
fourths  recognizing  speech  and  oral  work  as 
the  most  potential  as  well  as  the  most  natural 
and  ready  medium  the  blind  have  for  prac- 
tice in  composition.  This  is  especially  true 
for  gaining  ease  and  facility,  whereas  writ- 
ten work  is  most  helpful  for  acquiring  form 
and  substance.  Our  teachers,  then,  will  do 
well  to  give  full  recognition  to  the  place  of 
speech  and  to  make  every  recitation,  what- 
ever the  subject,  an  aid  to  correct  speech 
habits.  The  direction  of  travel  counts  more 
than  the  distance  covered. 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  the  blind  com- 
pare in  oral  composition  with  seeing  chil- 
dren of  similar  age,  but  that  they  are  about 
four  years  retarded  in  excellence  of  written 
composition  Dr.  Hayes  appears  to  have  derti- 
onstrated. 

"Throw  all  the  good  English  you  can  at 
th^m,"  replies  one  superintendent  to  the 
question,  How  would  you  increase  the  vo- 
cabulary of  your  pupils  ?  Other  agencies  are  : 
Good  reading  and  a  lot  of  it,  committing 
choice  passages  to  memory,  rewriting  stories 
with  an  effort  to  employ  synonyms  and 
antonyms  wherever  possible,  paraphrasing,  as- 
signing lessons  on  the  history  of  words,  and 
beginning  the  study  of  Latin  with  this  end 
in  view.  One  would  have  the  teacher  study 
to  introduce  in  her  own  talking  one  new 
word  a  day.  Games  for  increasing  the  vo- 
cabulary seem  to  receive  little  attention,  one 
asserting  that  "vocabulary  schemes  are  fads," 
and  another  insisting  that  "if  you  once  ex- 
cite the  thought  the  v/ords  will  come  of 
themselves."  No  one  mentions  that,  as  the 
dictionary  is  practically  a  closed  book  to  the 
blind,  they  should  become  at  school  specially 
strong  in  the  acquisition  of  vocabulary. 

The  imagination  being  inborn  and  not 
creatable,  little  can  be  expected  from  most 
pupils  in  the  matter  of  creative  writing,  say 
a  few  of  the  returns.     Yet  most  would  seek 
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after  this  jewel  and  try  to  brighten  it  when 
found  through  inviting  original  stories, 
handling  the  results  sympathetically  and  never 
so  critically  as  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  for 
repeated  trial.  Obviously  the  teacher  must 
be  able  to  recognize  originality  and,  if  pos- 
sible, should  possess  a  little  of  it  herself.  At 
ciny  rate,  if  she  is  to  impart  literary  taste 
she  must  not  be  lacking  in  that  quality. 
Such  taste  comes,  perhaps  most  surely,  from 
association  with  it  in  people  and  in  books. 
Therefore,  emboss  no  poor  stuff  and  let  the 
Fcading  be  supervised  and  encouraged.  Mem- 
ory gems  begun  in  the  primary  grades  might 
well  be  concluded  with  book  reviews  in  the 
high  school. 

Why  do  23  out  of  the  30  replies  approve  of 
dipping  into  Latin  for  its  illumination  of  the 
study  of  the  mother  tongue?  And  why  are 
there  only  nine  who  would  drop  the  Latin  to 
18  who  would  drop  any  other  foreign  lan- 
guage instead?  The  answer  is  apparently  a 
recognition  of  two  facts :  First,  that  those 
of  our  pupils  who  are  not  fitting  for  college 
cannot  afford  the  time  to  pursue  a  foreign 
tongue  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for  its  use 
in  understanding  and  discriminating  English 
words ;  and  second,  that  Latin  is  par  excel- 
lence the  language  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose. A  little  Latin  is  indeed  important  for 
the  blind  student  of  English,  if  only  because 
he  cannot  readily  consult  a  dictionary. 

Next  in  fundamental  importance  after  the 
mother  tongue  your  Committee  places  number. 
The  development  of  the  number  sense  all 
teachers  deem  vital  to  socialized  progress. 
Mow,  what  proportion  of  school  time  does 
our  profession  give  to  number?  In  the  pri- 
mary classes,  from  very  little  to  one-quarter, 
averaging  about  15%  ;  in  the  grammar,  aver- 
aging about  20% ;  and  in  the  high  school, 
about  25% ;  altogether  an  increasing  amount, 
you  see.  However,  three  schools  assign  a 
decreasing  number  of  hours  to  this  general 
subject,  one  of  these  asserting  that  for  most 
pupils  algebra  and  geometry  are  but  a  waste 
of  time  and  eft'ort;  and  another  writing: 
■'Call  it  arithmetic  or  call  it  language,  you 
may  spend  as  much  time  as  you  please  in  the 
first  grade,  and  the  time  will  be  well  spent  in 
the  following  occupations:  handle  objects  and 
forms,  measure  objects  having  length  and 
width;  pour  with  quart  and  pint  measures; 
play  with  peck  and  bushel  measures ;  use 
real  money  if  you  can,  toy  money  if  you  must ; 
Jisten  to  coins  as  they  ring  on  the  floor,  dis- 
tinguish them  by  size  and  feeling,  etc.,  etc." 
Of  course,  it  is  the  school  teacher  herself  who 
reports  in  this  way.  She  is  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  the  accuracy  and  clarity  on  which 
all  future  progress  in  mathematics  hangs. 
Another  primary  teacher  in  speaking  of  her 
tangible  material  says :  "This  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  child  and  must  be  used  by  him 
in  imaging,  in  comparing  and  in  construct- 
ing." Everyone  admits  that  a  little  child  can- 
not image  in  the  abstract,  and  so  we  find  the 


variety  of  tangible  number  material  seized 
upon  and  utilized  in  our  schools  to  be  very 
considerable, — the  list  of  it  is  too  long  to 
quote.  Still,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
embossed  textbook  in  arithmetic  should  be 
given  the  pupil  as  soon  as  he  can  read  it  with 
ease  and  understanding;  that  is,  rather  early 
in  the  course,  though  one  school  would  hold 
it  back  until  the  seventh  grade,  believing  that 
oral  teaching  should  be  continued  to  the  limit. 
In  fact,  quite  a  few  favor  employing  the  mind 
only  and  not  resorting  to  devices  for  reliev- 
ing it  of  the  burdens  of  working  out  the  prob- 
lems. One  of  this  group  says :  "Slates  and  all 
recording  devices  are  clumsy,  absorb  time  and 
divert  attention  from  the  mental  processes 
and  so  thwart  readiness,  quickness  and  ac- 
curacy." Nevertheless,  most  of  the  schools 
depend  pretty  largely  upon  written  work,  as 
is  done  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  It  is  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  The  admittedly 
proper  proportion  is,  however,  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  for  oral  work — which  seems 
very  fair. 

A  superintendent  who  is  himself  blind  de- 
clares that  instruction  in  simple  business  forms 
and  bookkeeping  is  "certainly  needed  by  all 
our  pupils."  Another,  also  blind,  agrees  with 
this,  since  many  of  his  graduates  eventually 
become  salesmen.  Contrasting  beliefs  of  two 
superintendents  who  are  not  blind  are, — the 
one,  that  such  matters  are  of  very  little  use  to 
the  average  blind  person,  and  the  other,  that 
both  single  and  double  entry  are  needful. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  business 
forms  and  principles  might  well  receive  more 
attention  than  they  do  at  present. 

With  few  exceptions  all  concede  that  alge- 
bra and  geometry  are  practical  for  any  high 
school  pupil  who  has  been  well  grounded  in 
the  grades.  Most  require  a  little  of  each  for 
graduation,  though  for  special  reasons  a  few- 
allow  for  geometry  the  substitution  of  an 
equivalent,  such  as  harmony. 

Three  times  as  many  say  their  pupils  like 
geometry  as  those  who  say  they  do  not  like 
it ;  but  that  most  require  diagrams.  Now, 
the  means  for  making  these  figures  are  mul- 
tifarious,— the  most  interesting  as  well  as  -> 
easiest  method  being  to  draw  and  letter  them 
with  the  finger  and  to  look  at  them  with  the 
eye  of  the  mind.  Very  true,  but  the  power 
so  to  visualize  would  doubtless  vary  greatly 
among  individuals. 

Considering  the  time  and  effort  given  to, 
and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  teaching  sim- 
ple mathematics,  how  do  our  pupils  stand  the 
test  of  examination?  Dr.  Hayes  reports:  ''We 
have  found  nearly  half  the  457  pupils  ex- 
amined deficient  in  simple  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division ;"  and  adds 
that  even  "after  deducting  the  scores  of  pu- 
pils known  to  be  of  low  mentality,  there  re- 
main a  very  considerable  number  of  very  low 
scores  in  these  exceedingly  easy  examples 
charged  against  pupils  whose  mentality  is  not 
questioned."     If  this  finding  is  verified  by  fur- 
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ther  tests,  it  may  be  we  shall  have  to  revise 
our  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic. 

Elementary  science  your  Committee  places 
fourth  in  order  of  importance  of  all  school 
subjects,  being  preceded  only  by  the  mother 
tongue,  number,  and  the  manual  arts.  We 
doubt  if  our  schools  collectively  assign  it  so 
prominent  a  place,  though  the  returns  show 
that  every  school  pays  more  or  less  attention 
to  it.  Some,  indeed,  though  conceding  the 
impossibility  of  clarifying  nature  to  those  who 
have  never  known  it  through  the  eye,  yet  la- 
bor to  bring  ingenuity  and  material  to  bear 
upon  the  remaining  senses  of  the  blind  and 
have  reason  to  believe  that  their  efforts  and 
devotion  are  approximately  successful.  A 
few  schools  appear  to  surrender  to  the  call  of 
other  interests  and  not  even  to  be  sure  how 
much  their  teachers  do  with  nature  study,  ex- 
cept to  read  aloud  books  on  the  general  sub- 
ject. One  says  his  teachers  are  requested  to 
teach  it  incidentally.  Only  five  conduct  for- 
mal classes  in  nature  study,  whereas  22  do  not 
do  so.  Only  four  reply  to  the  question,  How 
much  time  do  you  give  to  it  and  when?  One 
school  reports  using  a  definite  textbook  in 
it ;  but  most  report  depending  on  general  read- 
ing, talks  and  walks,  explanations  or  spoken 
exposition,  comparison  with  the  known,  ap- 
perception and  handling  things  or  models  of 
them  whenever  feasible.  A  very  few  call  to 
their  aid  cardboard  and  clay  modeling.  Only 
eleven  have  a  museum  of  objects  and  speci- 
mens, the  other  19  merely  wishing  they  had 
one.  But  of  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  house  this  didactic  material  in  a  glass  case 
but  five,  or  less  than  half,  seem  to  open  it 
regularly  and  often  for  use.  Four  which  are 
located  in  cities  having  natural  history  mu- 
seums available  to  students  say  they  take 
parties  of  their  children  to  visit  them  oc- 
casionally. 

So  much  for  our  teaching  of  conscious  foun- 
dations of  science  and  the  conceptions  of  na- 
ture's forms,  which  our  pupils  must  get  at 
school.  On  this,  such  as  it  happens  to  be, 
the  elementary  schools  superpose  considerable 
textbook  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
only  three  appearing  to  be  aware  that  an  ex- 
cellent modern  primer  on  Sanitation  exists  in 
Braille ;  and  the  high  schools  offer  classes  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  Physics, 
physical  geography,  physiography,  general 
science,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  biology 
(one  school),  chemistry  (five  schools)  and  as- 
tronomy (three  schools).  One  or  two  try  to 
find  time  for  a  little  economics,  sociology 
and  psychology.  Seventeen  believe  they 
would  welcome  an  embossed  textbook  on  gen- 
eral science ;  nine  are  sure  they  would  not, 
while  three  venture  no  opinion  as  to  this. 

The  reaction  retained  by  your  Committee 
after  reading  the  returns  on  general  science 
is  that  our  schools  for  the  blind  are  flounder- 
ing in  this  general  field  not  only  more  than 
is  wise  but  also  more  than  is  necessary. 

Geography,  a  subject  much  better  taught  in 


the  public  schools  than  is  general  science,  re- 
ceives more  rational  attention  in  our  schools 
also.  Everybody  is  eager  for  a  textbook  in 
geography,  embossed  in  Revised  Braille,  as 
soon  as  possible  and  generally  knows  which 
one  he  wants.  He  is  quite  sure  also  that  he 
would  begin  with  home  geography  in  the  third 
grade  and  with  the  textbook  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  or  the  sixth,  and  that  he  would  de- 
vote three  periods  a  week  to  the  subject. 
As  to  maps,  most  of  the  schools  pronounce 
the  dissected  kind  of  greatest  service  and  next 
the  large  contour  maps, — ^the  flat  rather  than 
the  relief  ones.  But  they  prefer  these  for  in- 
dividual study  and  reference  and  the  paper 
outline  or  desk  maps  for  effective  class  re^ 
suits.  Experienced  teachers  welcome  as  many 
kinds  of  maps  as  they  can  fiave  and  even  make 
their  own.  While  ingenious  suggestions  for 
map-making  are  offered,  the  most  enthusias- 
tic, constructive  proposal  is  more  money  for 
establishing  an  expert  mapmaker  at  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House. 

From  the  responses  on  History  it  is  clear 
that,  while  all  teach  this  human  subject  with 
varying  degrees  of  thoroughness,  the  ground 
covered  is  in  nearly  every  instance  limited  to" 
the  one  word  "textbook."  Four  claim  that 
alike  for  want  of  time  and  the  deplorable  lack 
of  Braille  very  little  can  be  required.  Yet  in 
one  school  several  volumes  apiece  must  be 
read  by  all  academic  pupils,  and  in  another 
supplementary  historical  reading  by  the  pu- 
pils themselves  counts  as  one-third  of  the 
work  done  in  each  class. 

Pupils  work  by  means  of  outlines  in  21  of 
the  schools,  the  outlines  in  a  few  cases  being 
the  joint  work  of  pupil  and  teacher;  in.  many, 
being  dictated  entirely  by  the  teacher,  or  fur- 
nished by  the  textbook.  Notebooks  are  kept 
in  13  schools,  for  the  most  part  from  the 
teacher's  dictation.  Whether  or  not  they  shall 
be  kept  is  usually  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher.  Two  schools  condemn  the  practice 
of  note-taking  as  a  "waste  of  time." 

Modern  contemporary  American,  British 
and  Continental  European  histories  are  large- 
ly treated  as  Current  Events,  exceedingly  lit- 
tle time  being  set  apart  especially  for  them. 
However,  Current  Events  are  followed  in  a 
few  schools  as  a  regular  course,  through  read- 
ings from  newspapers  and  current  periodicals, 
through  classroom  discussions,  through  talks 
given  by  principals  and  teachers,  and  in  one 
instance  by  the  pupils  themselves,  who  are  re- 
quired to  give  formal  talks  in  chapel  on  sub- 
jects of  present-day  interest.  The  world  war 
has  served  to  increase  the  attention  paid  to 
this  subject  and  to  the  allied  subjects  of  Ciy- 
ics  and  Americanization,  and  has  aroused  a 
growing  desire  for  up-to-date  texts  in  em- 
bossed form  for  the  pupils. 

Approaching  now  that  field  of  education 
which  is  so  significant  with  the  blind, — the 
manual  arts,  termed  in  this  questionnaire  man- 
ual training, — we  learn  that  27  or  all  the 
schools  reporting  on  this  subject  teach  it  with 
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the  avowed  purpose  of  co-ordinating  hand 
and  brain,  that  19  do  so  with  the  distinct  aim 
of  imparting  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  that 
eight  utilize  it  chiefly  as  busy  work  to  fill  in 
the  spare  time.  However,  most  of  the  schools 
have  two  aims.  The  forms  of  instruction  given 
in  at  least  ten  schools  are,  in  order  of  times 
mentioned,  chair  caning,  sewing,  weaving, 
basketry,  broommaking,  knitting,  sloyd,  cro- 
cheting, beadwork,  and  piano  tuning.  That 
piano  tuning,  which  18  place  first  in  vocational 
service  to  the  boys,  should  not  stand  higher 
in  the  order  of  manual  instruction  given  is 
obviously  due  either  to  misunderstanding  the 
question  or  to  considering  tuning  to  be  some- 
thing else.  All  through  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  departments  the  instruction  through 
handwork  serves  as  foundation  training  for 
the  few  purely  vocation  pursuits  which  start 
in  the  higher  grades.  In  general  from  one  to 
five  hours  a  week  are  formally  given  to  hand- 
work. With  the  possible  exception  of  pho- 
nograph repairing,  no  new  occupation  is  sug- 
gested which  is  not  in  operation  in  one  or 
more  of  our  schools.  Tuning  and  broom- 
making  for  the  boys  appear  to  be  the  only 
vocations  which  are  emphasized  as  such  in 
school,  and  music  teaching  for  the  girls ;  yet 
broommaking  seems  to  stand  low  in  promise 
nowadays,  while  dictaphone  typewriting  is  in 
some  localities  outdistancing  even  music  for 
those  graduates  who  have  adequate  background 
in  language.  Very  few  schools  follow  up 
their  ex-pupils  enough  to  learn  what  propor- 
tion continue  at  the  school-taught  pursuits ; 
it  is  believed,  however,  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion do  not  do  so  but  follow  other  call- 
ings,— a  result  which  might  be  expected  in 
America,  and  is  not  discreditable  to  the  in- 
dependence and  initiative  acquired  at  school. 
As  to  deferring  vocational  instruction  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  literary  course 
and  then  giving  an  intensive  course  of  one 
year  or  more,  five  had  no  opinion,  seven 
thought  it  was  not  advisable,  and  12  favored 
it  for  most  cases.  A  number  of  the  answers 
were  indefinite.  Similarly  unsatisfactory  re- 
plies met,  or  failed  to  meet,  the  purpose  of 
the  question.  Should  such  an  intensive  course 
be  given  in  a  special  trades  department  of  our 
schools,  or   should  it  be  given   in  an  outside 


school?  Only  a  few  opinions  were  forthcom- 
ing on  the  weak  points  of  our  course  whose 
vital  importance  to  our  scheme  of  education 
all  would  seem  to  grant.  Yet  this  one  point 
was  noticeable — that  with  few  exceptions  all 
the  shop  activities  of  school  life  were  not  fol- 
lowed as  real  work  but  as  busy  work,  a  sort 
of  make-believe  work,  akin  to  pastime  and 
play. 

Your  Committee  makes  no  apology  for  its 
somewhat  copious  questionnaire.  No  less  a 
one  would  have  served  to  photograph  on  our 
minds  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  The  re- 
turns show  the  devoted  purpose  and  convic- 
tion with  which  the  institutions  are  run.  They 
show,  too,  that  in  most  instances  earnest  self- 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  home  course 
of  study,  some  explaining  their  delay  in  that 
the  matter  had  called  for  prolonged  atten- 
tion in  teachers'  meetings.  But  the  extreme 
variety  of  the  answers  given,  while  showing 
commendable  freedom,  indicated  also  a  need 
of  reasonable  standardization  of  means  and 
methods.  Too  many  of  these  answers  were 
evidently  mere  opinions ;  for,  excepting  the 
usual  routine  examinations,  and  such  suc- 
cess as  ex-pupils  are  known  or  believed  -to 
have  attained,  no  means  of  measuring  values 
had  been  applied.  The  teachers  are  therefore 
still  laboring  in  the  dark,  some  with  evident 
complacency,  others  with  wholesome  dissatis- 
faction. A  possible  way  out  of  this  condi- 
tion your  Committee  has  initiated  through 
special  psychological  testing,  begun  by  Dr. 
Hayes  and  his  assistants. 

The  Committee  again  calls  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  fact  that  this,  its  first 
report,  is  one  of  findings  only,  and  that  the 
definite  help  which  was  hoped  for  when  your 
Committee  on  Efficiency  was  appointed  is 
yet  to  come.  The  present  Committee  be- 
speaks for  itself  and  its  successors  in  endeavor 
even  a  better  and  more  careful  attention  to 
future  questionnaires  than  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  this  one ;  for  not  only  is  co-operation  essen- 
tial to  success  in  difficult  undertakings  of  the 
kind  but  also,  according  to  a  well-recog- 
nized law,  those  of  you  who  strive  most  in 
order  to  serve  most  are  they  who  will  re- 
ceive the  greatest  benefits. 
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TEACHING  THE  BEGINNER  TO   READ  AND  WRITE   BRAILLE. 

MISS   MINNIE  HICKS, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 


In  one  of  his  clever  Southern  poems,  Edward 
Sill  introduces  us  to  a  negro  mule  driver  vifho 
has  evolved  a  very  satisfying  theory  regard- 
ing the  management  of  mules :  "I  knov^^s 
jes'  how  to  do  it,"  he  says;  "yo'  mus'  reason 
wid  a  mule."  Both  driver  and  mule  are  hap- 
py enough  until  the  latter  gets  ready  to  kick; 
then  away  go  theorist  and  theory  into  the  far 
distance,  leaving  the  beast  in  full  possession 
of  the  field  and  of  the  happiness.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  intimate  any  similarity  between 
our  work  and  that/)f  the  sable  Jehu ;  yet  I  dare 
assert  that  each  of  us  knows  something  about 
the  feeling  that  went  along  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's kick.  Who  has  not,  on  some  fair 
morning,  found  a  cherished  theory  suddenly 
blown  out  of  shape  and  things  spinning  in  a 
direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  marked  on 
the  chart  of  his  intentions  ?  Oh,  yes ;  we  a.ll 
know  the  feeling. 

But  the  successful  teacher  must  have 
theories,  plans,  methods — call  them  what  you 
will.  AH  teachers  cannot  employ  the  same 
method  with  equal  success,  but  each  must 
have  a  definite  standard  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  means  by  which  that  standard 
can  best  be  attained.  Along  with  these  must 
be  the  ever-present  realization  that  the  method, 
though  fundamentally  unchanged,  may  have 
to  take  a  dififerent  slant  in  its  application  to 
each  pupil. 

Nowhere  is  this  dual  necessity  of  having 
a  method  and  of  knowing  when  to  abuse  it 
more  vitally  important  than  in  its  relation 
to  the  work  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  an 
embossed  system.  The  task  of  teaching  read- 
ing to  a  sighted  child  consists  in  establishing 
mental  recognition  of  the  printed  characters 
and  the  ability  to  translate  them  into  their 
phonic  equivalents.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
teacher  of  finger-reading  must  develop  in  the 
pupil  the  power  of  determining  the  various 
symbols  through  the  medium  of  a  more  or 
less  sensitive  finger  tip — by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  three-fold  process.  With  the 
small  child,  the  work  is  often  complicated  by 
a  lack  of  that  sense  of  direction  which,  in 
the  sighted  child,  seems  intuitive.  To  such 
a  pupil,  "right,"  "left,"  "line  above,"  "line 
below"  apparently  convey  no  definite  meaning. 

The  child  with  partial  vision,  who  must  get 
his  education  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  is 
constantly  beset  by  the  temptation  to  use  his 
sight  to  help  the  slower  touch.  As  long  as 
he  yields  to  this  natural  inclination,  he  not 
only  endangers  his  sight,  but  retards  his  prog- 
ress ;  for  he  will  not  be  able  to  use  his  fingers 
well  while  he  depends  upon  his  eyes  to  do 
a  part  of  the  work.  When  his  first  teacher 
allows  him  to  look  "just  to  find  the  liiie,"  or 
to  see  a  word  that  is  "rubbed  down,"  she  puts 


in  an  entering  wedge  that  is  sure  to  make 
trouble  for  herself  and  others.  If  a  "shade," 
a  kind  of  apron,  tied  around  the  neck  and 
extending  over  the  hands  and  work,  is  used 
from  the  first  as  a  regular  part  of  the  equip- 
ment, the  difficulty  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

A  few  words  explain  to  the  learner  that 
his  work  must  be  done  by  touch,  and  that 
the  shade  is  to  cover  it  so  that  he  can  hold 
his  head  in  a  natural  position  without  seeing 
what  he  is  doing.  All  is  new  to  him,  and  he 
accepts  the  shade  without  question.  Thus  we 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  habit  that  is  very 
hard  to  break,  and  secure  the  easy  acceptance 
of  an  aid  that,  when  introduced  later,  is  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  disgrace  or  punishment. 
When  these  children  are  sent  to  us  to  safe- 
guard their  precious  bit  of  sight,  we,  their 
teachers,  dare  not,  through  any  laxness  of 
oversight,  jeopardize  that  possession  whose 
value  we  realize  far  more  fully  than  they  can. 

When  the  question  as  to  whether  the  bat 
is  a  bird  or  a  beast  has  been  settled  for  all 
time,  we  might  pass  on  to  the  classification  of 
the  peg-board :  Should  it  be  considered  under 
the  head  of  reading  or  writing?  However  this 
may  be,  it  has  its  value  in  training  the  fingers 
of  the  tiny  beginner  in  constructive  work,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  making  him  acquainted  with 
the  characters  that  he  later  finds  in  his  books. 
We  shall  look  to  Miss  Martien  to  tell  us 
more  of  its  use  in  this  connection. 

Generally  speaking,  the  beginner  above 
kindergarten  age  can  dispense  with  the  peg- 
board  and  go  directly  to  the  book,  thus  saving- 
much  time.  In  the  past  seven  years  of  work 
with  beginners  ranging  from  eight  or  nine  to 
middle  age,  I  have  resorted  to  the  peg-boai"d 
only  twice.  In  both  cases  the  pupils  were 
subnormal  children,  who  never  became  brfght 
stars  in  the  Braille  firmament. 

When  the  peg-board  is  not  used,  the  first 
step  towards  reading  is  to  require  the  pupil 
to  tell  the  number  of  dots  under  his  fingers, 
in  combinations  not  exceeding  four.  A  few , 
minutes  so  spent  familiarizes  the  learner  with 
the  material  he  is  to  use,  and  gives  the  teacher 
some  idea  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  touch. 
Next,  if  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  mature  enough 
to  grasp  the  idea,  show  the  entire  cell  of  six 
dots  and  teach  the  dots  by  number.  When 
this  has  been  mastered — a  task  usually  tequir- 
ing  only  a  short  time — pass  on  to  the  first 
group  of  letters,  having  the  pupil  tell  the  dot 
numbers  in  each  character  and  then  introducing 
its  letter  name. 

After  going  carefully  over  each  new  group 
of  letters  in  this  way,  it  is  generally  wise  to 
leave  the  pupil  to  fix  them  in  his  own  mind, 
giving  him  at  the  outset  a  sense  of  being 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  his  lesson. 
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In  all  cases,  from  the  wee  ones  to  adults,  each 
group  of  characters  should  be  thoroughly 
learned  before  going  on  to  the  next.  This 
and  other  requirements  of  equal  importance 
are  admirably  provided  for  in  the  "Braille 
Letter  Drill,"  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  which 
has  been  published  recentlj'.  It  contains  ex- 
cellent drills — separate  characters,  words,  and 
sentences — upon  each  group  of  letters  and 
contractions,  introducing  only  such  words  and 
ideas  as  the  average  child  knows  or  can  under- 
stand, with  footnotes  that  any  teacher,  whether 
experienced  or  not,  cannot  fail  to  find  helpful. 
This  little  book,  bound  in  two  convenient 
pamphlets,  containing  letter  and  contraction 
drills  respectively,  seems  adequately  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised. 

At  first  the  beginner  is  so  intent  upon  identi- 
fying the  separate  characters  that  the  words 
mean  nothing  to  him,  as  he  names  their  let- 
ters. Watching  him  carefully,  the  teacher 
knows  when  to  suggest  that  he  try  leading 
the  word  as  a  whole  without  spelling  it  aloud. 
At  this  point,  reading  by  context  comes  into 
pla}'.  If  puzzled  by  one  character,  the  reader 
should  run  over  the  whole  v/ord.  If  an  "n" 
is  not  readily  recognized  and  can  be  suggested 
by  the  "e-s-t"  that  follows,  why  spend  time 
fingering  its  dots  instead  of  accepting  the 
aid  of  the  "e-s-t?"  If  not  wisely  guided,  this 
practice  may  degenerate  into  wild  guessing ; 
but,  carefully  made  use  of,  it  will  prove  a  val- 
uable help  in  reading,  gradually  giving  to 
words  of  frequent  recurrence  a  definite  form, 
independent  of  actual   orthography. 

This  must  not,  however,  be  interpreted  to 
imply  that  finger-readers  can  be  taught,  as 
sight  readers  are,  to  recognize  a  word — "dog," 
"bird,"  etc. — as  such  before  learning  the  let- 
ters of  which  it  is  composed.  And  effort  to 
do  this  will  be  a  useless  waste  of  time  and 
energy.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  beginner 
should  be  taught  to  read  a  sentence,  if  short 
enough,  as  a  unit. 

At  first  the  long  pauses  between  the  "bursts" 
of  reading  are  maddening  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  but  as  facility  increases  they  become 
shorter.  When  the  sentences  grow  longer  as 
the  work  advances,  the  pupil  must  learn  to 
phrase  them  correctly.  His  finger  must  always 
be  ahead  of  the  spoken  word,  so  that  when 
he  utters  a  phrase  he  will  know  what  mark 
of  punctuation  follows,  and  the  nature  of  the 
next  few  words.  Only  in  this  way  is  i*  pos- 
sible to  read  with  any  degree  of  smoothness. 
Very  early  in  his  training,  the  pupil  should 
be  required  to  read  his  lesson  silently  before 
reading  it  to  his  teacher,  and  later  two,  or 
even  three,  preparatory  readings  are  advisable. 

The  beginner  should  be  taught  to  read  with 
the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  keeping  his 
left  hand  on  the  line  below  the  one  he  is  read- 
ing. Without  direction,  probably  fifty  per 
cent  would  read  with  the  left  hand,  because, 
especially  with  older  persons,  the  left  forefinger 
is  more  sensitive  than  the  right.  Partly  owing 
to  the  awkwardness  of  the  arm-motion  in- 
volved, a  left-handed  reader  seldom  attains  any 


satisfactory  degree  of  speed.  In  the  case  of 
a  really  left-handed  person,  however,  or  when 
some  other  physical  or  mental  bias  renders 
the  effort  of  using  the  right  hand  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  result  obtained,  it 
is  best  to  waive  the  point  and  let  the  left 
hand  do  what  it  can. 

After  the  right  hand  has  been  trained  in  its 
duty,  it  is  safe  to  suggest  the  co-ordination  of 
the  two  hands.  Let  the  left  hand  follow  the 
right  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  across  the 
line,  and  then,  while  the  right  hand  finishes 
the  line,  drop  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  line 
below,  having,  if  possible,  the  first  two  or 
three  words  read  by  the  time  the  right  hand  is 
ready  for  that  line.  This  may  be  thought 
rank  heresy  by  some ;  but  in  the  tests,  includ- 
ing hundreds  of  readers,  that  were  conducted 
by  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  it  was  found 
that,  of  the  best  readers,  by  far  the  greater 
number  used  both  hands.  One  of  the  most 
fluent  readers  seemed  to  use  about  three 
fingers  of  each  hand,  covering  almost  the  entire 
line  at  once. 

The  teacher  looks  into  her  mirror  to  be  sure 
that  her  hair  is  becomingly  arranged,  but  if 
she  wants  to  get  the  exact  angle  of  her  fitness 
and  enthusiasm,  she  has  only  to  observe  her 
class  of  little  folk — a  mirror  that  seldom  fails 
to  throw  back  a  true  reflection.  An  apt  sug- 
gestion from  the  teacher,  a  word  to  stimulate 
the  interest  or  curiosity,  will  give  to  the 
simplest  story  such  a  charm  in  the  eyes  of  the 
little  reader  that  he  will  push  on  eagerly,  with- 
out the  least  idea  that  his  slow  work  is 
drudgery. 

"What  has  this  to  do  with  the  actual 
mechanics  of  reading?"  someone  may  ask. 

It  has  much — very  much !  Enlist  in  the 
work  the  child's  discrimination,  imagination, 
and  inherent  love  of  a  story,  and  we  have  allies 
that  will  prove  invaluable. 

One  day  not  long  ago  the  pupils  of  the  first 
grade  were  silently  reading  the  story  of  "The 
Three  Bears,"  preparatory  to  reading  it  aloud, 
when  a  small  boy  burst  out,  "I'm  afraid — I'm 
so  afraid  that  the  bears  will  eat  little  Silver- 
hair  up !"  "She's  in  a  dangerous  place,"  the 
teacher  admitted ;  "but  you  read  on,  and  you'll 
see  what  happened." 

Was  there  any  need,  do  you  think,  to  urge 
that  boy,  or,  indeed,  any  child  in  the  class, 
not  to  dawdle  over  the  work  and  to  read 
carefully? 

At  another  time,  the  same  class  had  read 
Stevenson's  poem,  "The  Swing."  One  child 
said,  with  quaint  seriousness,  "This  is  just  my 
own  idea;  but  I  was  thinking  that,  maybe, 
while  Stevenson  was  sick,  he  was  looking  out 
of  the  window  and  saw  some  children  swing- 
ing, and  it  made  him  think  of  this  poem"  It 
is  in  this  living  interest  in  verse  and  story, 
bred  in  the  very  lowest  grades,  that  the  appre- 
ciation of  literature  has  its  foundation.  If 
we  wait  for  its  appearance  until  the  pupil 
enters  high  school,  we  shall  wait  in  vain. 

When  we  create  in  the  plastic  mind  of  the 
child  a  love  of  reading,  we  have  gone  farther 
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towards  making  him  a  good  reader  than  any 
stated  method  of  teaching  will  take  us.  The 
excellent  material  in  Revised  Braille  that  has 
come  to  us  during  the  past  year — wholesome 
love  stories,  such  as  children  revel  in — fur- 
nishes the  greatest  aid  that  the  teacher  of 
reading  can  have.  By  asking,  from  time  to 
time,  for  a  reproduction  of  a  story  read  out- 
side of  school,  the  teacher  will  know  with  what 
degree  of  care  the  pupil  reads  when  not  under 
supervision,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  as- 
similates what  he  reads.  We  must  be  ready  to 
discuss,  to  explain,  to  supplement,  until  one 
day  we  become  aware  that  our  little  pupil  can 
no  longer  be  classed  among  the  beginners,  but 
has  become  a  real  reader,  who  understands  his 
business. 

It  is  probably  making  a  conservative  esti- 
mate to  say  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  for  the  blind 
enter  when  too  old  for  the  kindergarten,  even 
though  the  kindergartens  of  our  institutions 
usually  include  children  much  older  than  will 
be  found  in  similar  classes  for  the  sighted. 
These  pupils,  too,  no  matter  what  their  age, 
must  begin  at  the  a-b-c  point.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups — those  who  have  been 
in  schools  for  the  sighted,  and  those  who  have 
been  kept  at  home  long  after  they  should  have 
entered  school.  The  former  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  pronounce  the  words 
in  their  books  after  they  have  mastered  the 
letters  that  compose  them,  but  they  are  often 
nervous  and  are  irritated  by  the  slowness  of 
finger-reading  as  compared  with  sight  read- 
ing. With  the  latter,  whose  minds  have  been 
inactive  during  those  years  in  which  the  child 
should  receive  his  clearest  and  most  lasting 
impressions,  there  is  often  a  lack  of  ambition 
amounting  to  sluggishness.  Beginning,  after 
the  brief  touch  test,  with  the  cell  of  six  dots 
and  the  numbers,  the  instruction  of  these 
pupils,  technically  speaking,  proceeds  in  the 
usual  way,  but  a  rare  combination  of  tact, 
sympathy  and  firmness  is  needed  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  who  successfully  leads  them  to  a 
point  where  they  can  regard  finger-reading  as 
a  pleasure.  Such  work  means  days  of  thought, 
labor  and  often  heartache ;  but  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  branch  of  activity  that  yields  more 
gratifying  results. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  alphabet  and  numerals  and  done  a- little 
practice  reading,  he  is  ready  to  go  on  to  the 
contractions.  As  in  learning  the  letters,  he 
should  be  required  to  give  the  dot  numbers 
of  the  character  before  memorizing  its  letter 
significance,  thus  insuring  the  accuracy  of  his 
touch.  It  will  be  found  helpful,  too,  to  use 
the  number  method  in  teaching  contractions 
even  to  children  who  learned  the  alphabet 
without  it.  A  word  in  this  connection  regard- 
ing contractions,  and  that  word  is,  the  sooner 
they  can  be  taught,  the  better.  Enough  time 
and  energy  are  soon  saved  by  the  "and"  and 
"the"  contractions  alone  to  compensate  for  the 
effort  of  learning  the  entire  num'ber,  and  the 
reader  speedily  realizes  his  gJiin, 


After  a  few  letters  have  been  mastered  so 
that  they  can  be  read  from  paper — which 
means  just  past  the  peg-board  stage  wah  the 
little  folk — it  is  well  to  introduce  tablet  and 
stylus.  It  affords  a  means  of  varying  the 
work  and  familiarizes  the  pupil  with  his  tools. 
By  the  time  he  has  successfully  filled  every  cell 
of  a  line,  and  written  a,  b,  c,  and  g  sepa- 
rately and  in  combinations,  he  is  ready  to  pass 
on  to  the  remaining  six  of  the  fundamental 
group  of  ten  letters. 

In  this  transition,  we  must  not,  in  the  name 
of  sanity,  allow  him  to  become  possessed  of 
any  complicated  notion  that  he  must  "write 
backward"  or  turn  the  letters  inside  out  in 
some  mysterious  fashion.  In  his  previous  ex- 
ercise, he  has  easily  accepted  the  fact  that  he 
must  begin  at  the  right  side  of  the  slate.  Now, 
if  he  knows  the  characters  by  dot  numbers, 
it  is  simple  enough  to  explain  that,  in  making 
"d,"  for  example,  he  must  begin  with  dot  one, 
and  then  add  two  and  four.  If  he  does  not 
know  the  dots  by  number,  we  can  teach  him 
to  write  first  the  dot  that  his  finger  pa'ss^ 
over  first  in  reading  the  character. 

The  "Braille  Letter  Drill,"  spoken  of  before, 
furnishes  a  basis  for  excellent  exercises  in 
writing.  Our  primary  aim  in  writing  should 
be  accuracy;  that  once  secured,  speed  will 
follow.  Even  after  the  principles  of  writing 
have  been  thoroughly  taught,  constant  writing 
throughout  the  grades  and  a  careful  check- 
ing-up  of  any  departure  from  correct  forms 
is  as  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  good  writer 
in  Braille  as  in  ink.  We  cannot  expect  good 
typewritten  work  in  the  upper  grades  if,  in 
the  lower  grades,  the  pupil  has  not  learned  ex- 
actness of  form,  accuracy,  and  speed  in  the 
use  of  his  Braille  tablet. 

We  who  spend  our  days  in  "Teaching  the  Be- 
ginner to  Read  and  Write  Braille"  furnish 
Patience  a  golden  opportunity  to  "have  her 
perfect  work,"  for  there  is  no  kingly  highway 
sweeping  even  the  most  ambitious  pupil  on  to 
excellence  in  these  acquirements.  If  the  learn- 
er takes  his  task  as  a  matter  of  course,  or 
really  thinks  it  easy,  we  should  be  devoutly 
thankful,  for  his  sake  even  more  than  for  our 
own.  But  if,  having  known  the  ease  of  reading 
by  sight,  he  chafes  under  the  inabilHy  to 
go  on  rapidly,  we  shall  gain  nothing  by  de- 
nying the  difficulty  of  the  work.  Our  only 
course  is  an  appeal  to  his  intelligence  and  grit :  \ 
"It  is  not  easy,"  we  must  concede,  "bu*  it  is 
the  only  way  you  can  get  the  education  that 
you  must  have.  Others  are  doing  it,  and  you 
can  too.     Come,  let's  try  this  line." 

We  must  have  a  well-defined  method,  and 
know  its  value ;  we  must  understand  why  cer- 
tain errors  are  made,  and  how  to  correct  them : 
we  must  know  when  and  how  to  adapt  our 
method  to  varying  conditions,  and  we  must 
work  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  will  know 
intuitively  that,  while  we  understand  and 
fully  appreciate  his  difficulties,  we  expect  from 
him  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable  and  will 
receive  nothing  less. 

And  so,  again  and  again,  we  see  going  on 
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before  us  a  metamorpliosis  as  wonderful  as 
that  which  brings  the  bright-winged  butterfly 
from  the  dry  chrysalis,  the  fragrant  blossom 
from  the  sealed  bud.  How  uncertainly  the 
pupil,  with  mind  bound  fast  in  the  sheath  of 
his  handicap,  places  an  awkward  finger  on  the 
first  dot  on  peg-board  or  paper.  Then  gain- 
ing assurance  with  growing  habits  of  accuracy 
and  concentration,  he  proceeds  to  the  mastery 
of  each  new  group  of  symbols,  learning  also 


to  write  them.  Another  step,  and  he  is  read- 
ing words  and  short  sentences,  using  both 
hands  in  helpful  co-ordination.  Finally,  by 
way  of  longer  sentences  intelligently  phrased, 
stimulated  by  dramatization,  reproduction  and 
any  such  devices  as  seem  expedient,  and  led 
on  always  by  the  enthusiasm  and  appreciation 
of  the  teacher,  he  passes,  with  trained  hand  and 
well-ordered  mind,  out  into  the  limitless  realm 
of  letters. 
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THE  SOCIAL  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN.     HOW  CAN  WE 

TRAIN  THEM  TO  TAKE  THEIR  NORMAL  PLACES 

IN  THEIR  HOME  COMMUNITIES? 

ROBERT   W.   WOOLSTON, 
Superintendent  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,   111. 


In  preparing  this  paper  on  "The  Social  Edu- 
cation of  Blind  Children  and  How  Can  We 
Train  Them  to  Take  Their  Normal  Places  in 
Their  Home  Communities?"  I  have  borne  in 
mind  that  the  academic  course  is  the  constant 
of  education  and  that  the  further  advanced 
one  may  be  in  the  literary  work  the  more 
nearly  fitted  is  he  for  normal  citizenship. 

The  economist  says  that  every  person  is 
needed  to  fill  a  place  in  the  world's  work.  Be- 
'  cause  of  his  existence  he  creates  a  demard  for 
work  which  must  be  met.  Every  child  must 
be  fed,  clothed  and  housed  until  he  is  able  to 
sustain  himself,  and  the  primary  object  of  all 
parents  is  to  meet  this  obligation.  Many  par- 
ents perform  this  duty  with  a  full  sense  of 
the  obligation  and  their  children  are  efficiently 
prepared  for  life.  Others  fall  short  because  of 
accident,  environment,  defective  make-up,  or  a 
lack  of  insight  and  foresight.  Still  others  pos- 
sess only  the  animal  instincts  in  the  parental 
care  of  their  children.  From  these  three  types 
we  obtain  the  different  degrees  of  ability  to 
make  their  children  self-sustaining,  self-sup- 
porting. The  first  class  offers  no  social  prob- 
lem— the  other  two  classes  supply  the  large 
number  of  handicapped  individuals  who, 
sooner  or  later,  become  the  real  problems  in 
society.  These  dependent  people  have  a  phys- 
ical, mental  or  social  handicap,  and  sometimes 
a  combination  of  all  three.  A  large  number  of 
these  men  and  women  are  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble for  their  inability  to  take  normal  places. 
And  so  the  state  or  society  becomes  the  foster 
parent  in  the  training  and  care  of  these  un- 
fortunate people. 

The  blind  form  a  certain  percentage  of  these 
handicapped  people,  not  so  large  in  number, 
but  presenting,  as  we  all  realize,  a  rather  diffi- 
cult social  problem.     In  the  past,  as  we  well 


know,  the  general  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
the  blind  has  been  one  of  sentimental  sympa- 
thy. The  blind,  because  of  their  handicap  will 
be  dependent,  unless  they  are  trained  to  be  the 
possessors  of  grit  and  determination  enough  to 
make  their  own  wa)'-  in  spite  of  obstacles,  or 
are  favored  with  unusual  ability  and  good  en- 
vironment. 

The  degree  of  handicap  alone  should  deter- 
mine whether  an  individual  will  be  able  to  take 
his  normal  place  in  life. 

You  will  agree  with  me  in  the  statement 
that  a  blind  child  with  average  mentality  and 
having  no  other  physical  handicap  can  be 
trained  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  so- 
ciety. The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  ever- 
increasing  as  living  becomes  more  complicated 
and  more  complete  and  consequently  the  de- 
mands for  the  operation  of  simple  manual  proc- 
esses are  becoming  more  numerous.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  economist  we  have  no 
right  to  deny  society  the  use  of  any  available 
energy  and  surely  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
pupils  we  are  endeavoring  in  every  respect  to 
give  them  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  a 
place  in  this  work. 

Possibly  the  psychology  of  work  has  been 
disregarded  in  considering  handicapped  people 
for  remunerative  positions  in  their  respective 
communities.  We  all  believe  that  too  often 
they  have  been  relegated  to  homes  for  the 
poor — or  left  to  eke  out  an  existence  at  the 
mercy  of  friends  or  the  general  public  when 
really  they  were  capable  of  occupation. 

The  blind  themselves,  many  of  them  at  least, 
believe  that  this  is  due  to  a  lack  in  their  train- 
ing which  should  develop  social  fitness,  indi- 
viduality, initiative  and  independence,  that  they 
have  not  been  given  a  chance  after  leaving  the 
schodls. 
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Every  normal  minded  person  has  an  innate 
desire  to  work,  to  accomplish  something  that 
will  count,  and  the  blind,  we  know,  are  no  ex- 
ception to  this  law  of  human  nature.  Deprive 
them  of  this  opportunity  and  their  growth  in- 
tellectually and  morally  is  thwarted. 

The  recognition  of  the  psychology  of  work 
and  the  necessity  of  the  conservation  of  hu- 
man energy  led  the  United  States  army  offi- 
cials to  consider  the  great  importance  of  or- 
ganizing forces  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  morale  of  soldiers  whose  injuries  would 
prove  a  serious  handicap.  The  situation  fol- 
lowing the  war  was  recognized  because  of  the 
large  number  of  crippled  men  returned  to  so- 
ciety in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  contin- 
uous presence  of  the  blind  in  the  community 
has  caused  the  public  to  lose  sight  of  the  real 
social  problem,  and  it  has  taken  the  war  to 
bring  to  the  public's  attention  the  poor  whom 
we  have  with  us  always. 

The  profound  interest  shown  in  the  blinded 
soldiers  has  been  extended  to  the  civilian  blind. 
These  new  conditions  have  brought  about  new 
ways  and  means  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. On  account  of  the  interest  in  the  blind  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  Illinois  has  organized  a 
staff  of  trained  social  service  workers  under 
state  supervision  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  all 
handicapped  children  to  fill  normal  places  in 
their  home  communities.  These  social  service 
workers  must  have  had  a  course  of  training, 
and  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  before 
they  can  be  appointed  to  positions.  Through 
the  superintendents  of  the  respective  institu- 
tions to  whom  thej'  are  assigned  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  service  rendered.  The  thought 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  express  in  this  paper 
is  gathered  largely  from  one  year's  experience 
of  these  social  service  workers. 

Social  education  pertains  to  all  the  relations 
and  institutions  which  are  involved  in  man's 
existence  and  his  well  being  as  a  member  of 
an  organized  community.  It  concerns  itself 
with  public  health,  industry  and  moral  stand- 
dards.  Taking  up  the  subject  from  this  stand- 
point— the  state  should  be  just  as  much,  if  not 
more,  interested  in  the  education  and  well- 
being  of  the  handicapped  children  as  it  is  in 
that  of  the  normal  child  and  should  see  to  it 
that  the  blind  child  receives  a  so-called  social 
training  fitting  him  to  fill  a  place  as  a  member 
of  an  organized  community. 

In  my  opinion  this  social  training  should  be- 
gin in  the  home.  When  we  make  a  survey  of 
our  schools  we  learn  that  our  pupils  who  are 
most  retarded  and  most  difficult  to  train,  as 
the  years  go  by,  to  take  normal  places  in  the 
community,  are  those  who  were  born  blind  and 
under  other  very  unfavorable  circumstances. 
Possibly  the  lack  of  training  in  the  ignorant 
home  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made  up  to  these  chil- 
dren. We  find  it  less  difficult  for  many  of 
these  children  to  pass  the  academic  examina- 
tions and  to  be  graduated  from  the  high 
schools  than  it  is  for  them  to  become  normal 
in   action   and   appearance.     Instead   of   their 


having  received  more  painstaking  care  from 
their  parents,  because  they  are  blind,  more 
training  as  to  how  they  should  stand  and  walk 
and  run  and  play  with  their  sighted  brothers 
and  sisters,  they  have  received  less  and  too 
often  none.  The  privation  of  the  physical  exer- 
cises of  the  playgrounds,  the  exercises  which 
make  healthy,  robust,  normal  children,  has  left 
our  pupils  subnormal,  conspicuously  unattrac- 
tive boys  and  girls.  How  many  times  we  are 
told  by  parents  of  blind  children  that  they 
have  never  seen  another  blind  child,  and  how 
often  these  children  are  apparently  utterly  non- 
educable  upon  entering  school.  How  often 
these  parents  tell  us  they  have  not  realized 
that  a  blind  child  could  be  trained  at  home  to 
master  the  immediate  needs  of  his  early  child- 
hood— thus  we  receive  them  at  the  age  of  six 
or  eight  years  unable  to  attack  the  little  prob- 
lems of  the  kindergarten  or  the  primary  school. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  field 
for  social  service  in  the  home  before  the  child 
is  of  school  age.  One  of  our  social  service 
workers  entered  a  home  in  Chicago  only  a  few 
days  since  which  is  illustrative  of  many  such 
homes.  It  was  a  Polish  home,  the  child  was 
three  and  one-half  years  of  age.  The  mother 
spoke  very  little  English  and  knew  nothing 
about  caring  for  or  really  helping  this  blind 
baby.  The  doctor  had  told  her  the  child  was 
blind.  They  had  spent  much  money  trying  to 
have  him  cured,  but  to  no  avail.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  do  for  him  in  the  mother's 
estimation  but  to  feed  and  dress  him  and  set 
him  on  the  floor  v/hile  she  did  the  housework. 
The  mother  was  willing,  but  ignorant.  It  is 
the  same  old  story  which  we  have  heard  so 
many  times  before.  This  social  worker,  trained 
and  experienced  in  her  profession,  began  train- 
ing the  subnormal  child  for  a  normal  place 
in  the  community  by  first  training  the  sub- 
normal mother.  After  visiting  the  home  a 
number  of  times  teaching  the  mother  that  her 
blind  baby  could  become  a  capable  boy  ready 
to  enter  school  to  receive  a  general  education, 
fitting  him  to  be  an  asset  and  not  a  liability  to 
his  community,  she  put  the  United  Charities 
and  the  Infant  Welfare  Association  in  touch 
with  the  child  and  passed  on  to  render  similar 
services  to  other  blind  children,  and  to  inter- 
est other  associations  in  their  welfare.  If  such 
instruction  could  be  given  in  every  home  where 
there  is  a  blind  child  how  different  would  be 
the  personnel  of  our  schools.  The  social  work- 
ers have  sent  out  tens  of  thousands  of  letters 
in  their  efforts  to  locate  defective  children. 
After  locating  them  they  have  interested  the 
various  charities,  welfare  commissions,  etc.,  in 
their  own  local  social  problems.  The  work  is 
too  large  for  the  members  of  a  small  staff  to 
do  by  themselves,  therefore,  they  must  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  various  child  welfare  organiza- 
tions. 

The  social  worker  also  visits  the  homes  of 
the  pupils  of  the  school — keeping  the  parents 
interested  in  education  and  advised  that  blind 
boys  and  girls  should  be  treated  as  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  she  also  reports 
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back  to  the  school  the  home  conditions  and  en- 
vironments of  the  pupils.  As  we  all  know, 
there  is  over-sympathy  and  undue  neglect  to  be 
overcome  regarding  any  type  of  handicap.  One 
of  the  most  serious  delinquencies  found  in 
these  parents  is  that  of  encouraging  idleness 
and  sort  of  a  listless  indifference.  In  no  way 
would  I  minimize  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  to  fit  her  pupils  for  normal  places  in 
the  community.  But  it  was  my  privilege  at  one 
time  to  be  a  field  agent  for  the  blind  of  Illi- 
nois and  while  in  that  work  I  was  terribly 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  home  and  in- 
dulgent parents  can  undo  so  much  which  the 
schools  have  striven  to  accomplish.  The  field 
agent,  the  home  visitors  and  social  workers  do 
not  find  our  pupils  engaged  in  the  necessary 
activities  of  the  home,  but  they  find  many  of 
them  idle  and  still  sleeping  even  at  midday. 
Just  as  the  attendance  officer  finds  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  truancy  in  the  public  schools  i^ 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  parents  and  not  to 
that  of  the  children  themselves,  and  that  a 
visit  to  the  courtroom  is  often  necessary  to 
change  their  point  of  view,  so  the  social  worker 
finds  it  necessary  to  compel  the  delinquent 
parents  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

After  the  pupil  enters  the  school  it  seems  to 
me  that  gymnastics  play  a  very  important  part 
in  all  his  social  education.  Aside  from  the 
physical  benefits  derived,  he  gains  poise,  self- 
confidence — ease  in  motion.  It  teaches  him  to 
walk  with  head  up,  shoulders  back  and  gives 
him  self-assurance.  Simple  games,  exercises 
and  dances — teaching  rhythm  and  balance  can 
follow  a  step  further  than  primary  work  We 
observe  that  not  only  girls  but  also  good-sized 
boys  delight  in  doing  them.  They  fill  a  need 
not  entirely  met  by  apparatus  and  social  danc- 
ing. Simple  games  will  teach  loyalt}^,  fair  play, 
courtesy  and  alertness,  all  of  which  are  need- 
ed by  children  who  have  been  left  so  much 
without  companionship  in  the  home.  The  aim 
of  all  education  is  to  incite  and  to  guide  the 
self  activity  of  the  boy  and  the  girl — through 
this  to  general  interest,  overcome  obstacles, 
build  up  character,  develop  and  strengthen 
them  in  many  sided  ways  for  future  citizen- 
ship. It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  present 
the  games  and  play  them  to  get  the  social 
results  as  well  as  the  hygienic.  We  cannot 
stress  athletics  too  much. 

A  mother  of  one  of  my  pupils  told  me  not 
long  ago  that  before  her  fourteen-year-old 
son  lost  his  sight  by  an  explosion  he  was  the 
most  popular  boy  in  their  town,  but  when 
he  lost  his  sight  he  lost  with  it  all  his  com- 
panions. No  boy  in  the  town  cared  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  playmg  with  him,  and  he 
was  lonely  and  longing  for  companionship.  We 
who  teach  the  blind  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  sighted  boys  and  girls  interested  so- 
cially in  our  pupils,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  through  their  Sunday  School 
and  Church  acquaintances  to  establish  a  circle 
of  sighted  friends  whose  association  will 
prove  to  be  invaluable  to  them  socially.  We 
are  always  delighted  when  some  good  friend 


invites  a  group  of  our  pupils  into  his  home, 
for  we  believe  it  is  a  social  opportunity  which 
ought  not  be  overlooked. 

In  order  that  our  pupils  might  acquire 
poise  and  ease  in  social  circles,  and  be  more 
able  to  adjust  themselves  to  normal  society, 
they  should  invite  their  sighted  friends  of  the 
community  to  their  socials  and  entertain- 
ments, and  the  socials  should  be  of  such  a  high 
order  that  the  sighted  people  will  not  look 
askance,  but  will  enjoy  them  and  the  friend- 
ship formed ;  but  these  friends  should  be  se- 
lected with  care. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  more  of  our  people  to 
take  up  the  Scout  work  which  is  being  done 
by  some  of  the  boys  and  girls?  In  these  or- 
ganizations the  pledges  made  upon  entrance 
stand  for  the  highest  ideals  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  There  is  a  pride  and  a  social 
bearing  gained  in  being  worthy  of  admittance 
to  such  an  organization. 

Social  hygiene,  so  necessary  as  a  part  of 
the  training  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  to 
take  a  place  in  the  community  life,  can  more 
easily  and  more  adequately  be  taught  through 
the  resources  of  this  kind.  Reading  circles  in 
the  school  where  pupils  may  keep  themselves 
abreast  with  current  events  and  classes  for 
the  correction  of  social  errors  and  the  in- 
fringement of  rules  of  etiquette,  make  their 
contribution  toward  aiding  blind  children  to 
adjust  themselves  to  higher  social  standards. 

Social  workers  believe  that  if  they  would 
successfully  train  the  handicapped  to  fill  use- 
ful places  in  society  they  must  separate  them 
into  groups,  selecting  the  faculties  and  senses 
that  remain  and  educate  these  intensely  and 
specially.  ^ 

We  who  teach  the  blind  must  study  the  in- 
dividual, his  desires,  his  natural  bent,  his 
social  position  and  setting,  the  home  needs 
and  the  opportunities  which  his  community 
affords.  It  is  not  sufficient  because  a  child 
is  blind  to  conclude  that  he  belongs  to  one 
great  group  of  sightless  people,  to  be  educated 
and  trained  in  that  group  according  to  certain 
fixed  standards.  It  is  true  that  standards  are 
necessary  insofar  as  they  serve  to  develop 
all  the  faculties  and  train  the  mind  as  any  edu- 
cation is  planned  to  do,  but  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  individual  if  we  would  justly  and 
efficiently  train  him  to  fill  his  niche  m  the 
world.  There  are  degrees  of  mental  capacity 
and  varieties  of  natural  talent  in  our  pupils 
as  well  as  in  public  school  children,  and  in- 
dividual training  should  be  directed  toward 
the    cultivation    of    these    individual    qualities. 

A  knowledge  of  the  child's  home  and  its  in- 
fluence on  his  life  are  important  data  for  the 
teacher  to  possess ;  the  community  from  which 
he  came  and  into  which  he  is  going,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  toward  the  blind  child 
should  be  studied.  Is  the  pupil  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  himself — having  knowledge  of 
the  horne,  will  he  do  better  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere?  If  special  skill  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  pupil  along  certain  lines  and  his 
home  offers  no  opportunities  in  that  direction. 
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or  his  family  is  antagonistic,  should  he  be  ham- 
pered by  these  circumstances? 

The  plan  of  education  for  the  blind  should 
include  work,  recreational  and  social  activities 
that  will  help  to  develop  independence.  Of 
necessity  in  the  schools,  their  lives  are  gov- 
erned by  rules  which  must  be  adhered  to,  their 
living  is  closely  supervised  and  the  opportuni- 
ty to  develop  initiative  may  be  somewhat  lim- 
ited. It  is  impossible  to  wholly  prevent  this, 
and  they  encounter  difficulties  in  adj': sting 
themselves  to  changed  environments.  They 
are  at  sea,  for  they  have  not  been  left  to 
their  own  devices  and  resources.  A  fev/  days 
ago  a  placement  agent  for  the  blind  wrote 
rne  a  line,  saying :  "In  returning  boys  and 
girls  from  the  school  to  the  community  where 
they  are  placed  on  their  own  responsibility,  the 
first  fev/  weeks'  experience  adds  much  to  their 
social  training,  and  the>  have  need  for  all  the 
resources  and  knowledge  gained  while  in 
school."  In  fact,  the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
employment  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
one  who  understands  the  blind,  and  it  should 
be  considered  social  training.  Yet  the  state 
has  hardly  fulfilled  her  obligation  until  she 
has  established  them  in  the  community  suc- 
cessfully and  definitely,  either  in  the  home  or 
in  the  industrial  world.  But  here  again  the 
Social  Worker  meets  them  in  their  positions, 


aids  them  until  their  work  is  satisfactory  to 
their  employers,  arouses  interest  in  local  school 
nurses,  city  social  workers  and  others — asso- 
ciations who  assist  them  until  they  are  well 
established. 

There  has  been  a  gap  between  the  school 
and  her  graduates  and  the  outside  world,  and 
social  service,  home  visitors  and  field  agents 
lielp  to  bridge  that  gap. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabbot  says  in  one  of  his 
books :  "The  essence  and  center  of  social  work 
is  the  study  of  character  under  adversity  and 
of   the   influences   which   mold   it   for   good," 

The  capable,  normal  person  does  not  need 
such  service.  He  can  take  care  of  himself 
better  than  anyone  else  can  possibly  do,  but 
the  one  who  is  physically  or  socially  handi- 
capped needs  the  services  of  a  social  worker 
who  will  take  Dr.  Cabbot's  rule  for  the  study 
of  character — having  made  the  social  examina- 
tion, he  makes  the  diagnosis  and  prescribes  the 
remedy.  « 

It  is  the  field  workers  who  see  the  social 
needs  and  study  the  question  from  the  social 
standpoint.  They  are  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  hom.e.  Their  inter- 
views result  in  the  co-operation  of  the  school 
authorities,  parents,  welfare  commissions  and 
employers,  and  consequently  in  the  placement 
of  our  pupils  in  useful,  remunerative  positions. 


RED  CROSS  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

MISS     VERNETTE     SCOGGAN, 
Teacher  Domestic  Science,  Kentucky  Shool  for  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  whole  world  recognizes  the  wonderful 
success  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  but  compara- 
tively few  realize  the  great  value  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  movement. 

At  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  we 
have  found  that  our  work  in  connection  with 
this  organization  has  been  of  untold  worth, 
not  only  in  a  practical,  but  also  in  an  ethical 
way.  An  added  interest,  a  new  zest  for  work, 
an  encouragement  to  accuracy  and  efficiency 
and  an  understanding  of  the  times,  have  been 
developed.  Money  no  longer  means  some- 
thing to  be  squandered  on  one's  own  pleasures. 
Nov/  it  is  that  which  may  help  our  brothers, 
not  of  our  country  alone,  but  of  the  entire 
world.  Selfishness,  a  trait  so  often  developed 
among  the  afflicted,  is  lost  in  sympathy  and 
service  for  others. 

From  the  first  the  children  of  our  school 
were  enthusiastic.  Those  who  lacked  the 
money  for  membership  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  were  given  some  task  to  perform  where- 
by they  might  obtain  the  necessary  sum.  This 
was  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  that  we 
were  the  first  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  city  of 
Louisville  to  organize  and  ours  was  the  first 
check  in  full  payment  of  dues  sent  in  to  the 
local  organization. 


The  interest  already  aroused  was  deepened 
in  our  bi-monthly  meetings.  Reports  were 
made  from  every  department  of  the  school. 
Here  we  were  told  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
children  of  the  Allied  nations,  stories  of  Red 
Cross  dogs  and  carrier  pigeons,  the  work  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  Clara  Barton  and  Doro- 
thia  Dix,  and  the  history  of  the  Red  Cross 
movement.  In  these  meetings,  too,  we  received 
the  impetus  which  resulted  in  candy  sales, 
musicals,  minstrels,  plays  and  pageants,  all 
sorts  of  schemes  for  money-making  were  sug- 
gested. 

From  all  these  activities  the  money  collect- 
ed amounted  to  $44872.  Of  this  $78.60  was 
used  in  the  base  hospital  at  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor  for  instruments  in  the  eye  ward  and 
flowers  on  the  base  hospital  grounds ;  $72.97 
was  used  in  work  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness in  the  Kentucky  mountains.  Ten  dollars 
was  given  to  our  French  orphan  boy  and  $15 
was  contributed  for  linen  at  the  base  hospital. 

The  typewriting  department  was  called  upon 
repeatedly  to  copy  Red  Cross  directions,  as 
their  accuracy  could  be  depended  upon.  More 
than  500  copies  were  made  for  our  local  orgjan- 
ization. 

Our  school  work  was  revolutionized  by  our 
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connection  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Arith- 
metic became  more  tangible.  It  was  not  nearly 
50  hard  to  find  out  how  much  money  one 
^hould  receive  if  he  sold  SO  pounds  of  paper 
at  80  cents  a  hundred,  as  it  would  be  to  get 
the  answer  in  a  less  personal  proposition.  Even 
the  kindergarten  department  became  familiar 
with  pennies,  nickels,  dimes  and  even  dollars, 
becoming  collectors  of  tin-foil,  rags,  bottles 
and  everything  in  rubber  from  the  smallest 
rubber  band  to  an  auto  tire.  It  was  an  excit- 
ing and  thrilling  thing  after  a  salvage  sale  to 
count  up  the  latest  earnings  and  add  them  to 
our  precious  amount  and  happy  indeed  was  the 
youngster  who  was  given  the  honor  of  an- 
nouncing the  result  in  our  next  Red  Cross 
meeting. 

European  geography  assumed  a  definite  per- 
sonal interest.  France  became  our  intimate 
neighbor,  for  two  French  orphans  were  adopt- 
ed for  us,  and  our  correspondence  with  them 
gave  us  first-hand  information  concerning  their 
homeland  and  their  trials  and  suflferings.  The 
study  of  French  history  at  this  time  called 
back  to  life  a  long  line  of  interesting  charac- 
ters. The  Grand  Monarch,  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, Napoleon,  Lafayette  lived  again. 

The  intermediate  language  class  edited  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Junior  Red  Cross,"  which 
gave  items  of  interest  relating  to  the  war  and 
general  school  news.  The  pupils  were  re- 
quired to  suggest  themes  of  current  interest 
and  write  upon  them.  The  best  articles  only 
were  chosen  for  printing.  Jingles  and  rhymes 
iegan  to  come  in.  Very  halting  and  discon- 
nected verses  which  the  author  felt  suie  were 
masterpieces  had  to  be  criticised  and  often  re- 
jected. Structure  of  sentences,  paragraphing, 
punctuation,  thought  and  arrangement  were 
corrected  and  articles  were  rewritten.  Every- 
one, however,  felt  a  pride  in  making  the  paper 
the  best  possible.  So,  although  for  a  time  the 
pupils'  ardor  might  cool,  it  took  only  a  short 
time  to  revive  and  by  persistent  effort  a  very 
creditable  little  paper  was  produced.  Vivid 
descriptions  of  conditions  "over  there,"  talks 
by  Red  Cross  representatives  and  their  teach- 
ers fired  the  children  with  enthusiasm,  which 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a  play  entitled 
"Christmas  in  a  Red  Cross  Hospital,"  written 
as  a  class  exercise  and  presented  by  the  lan- 
guage class.  They  also  started  a  Sacrifice  Box 
and  many  a  penny  and  nickel  which  would 
have  been  foolishly  spent  found  itj  way 
into  the  Sacrifice  Box  to  help  someone  less 
fortunate. 

In  every  department  it  was  the  same,  the 
end  attained  justified  all  the  effort  expended. 
It  took  persistence  and  patience  to  learn  to 
knit.  Casting  on  stitches  was  hard  work  for 
some  small  fingers,  as  well  as  older  clumsy 
ones,  and  many  the  sighs  and  groans  when 
they  were  made  to  hold  their  work  correctly 
or  rip  out  row  after  row  because  of  added 
stitches.  Then,  having  mastered  plain  knitting, 
binding-oflf  had  its  trials.  Some  way  it  was 
so  easy  to  drop  a  stitch ;  then,  too,  in  ribbing, 
knitting  two  and  purling  the  rows  had  a  very 


unhappy  way  of  coming  out  wrong ;  and  when 
one  did  attain  not  only  accuracy  but  speed  he 
might  have  his  knitting  taken  away.  One  boy 
of  10  became  so  interested  in  making  a  speed 
record  as  to  knit  a  sweater  in  twenty  hours. 
When  reproved  for  keeping  at  his  work  so 
constantly  he  replied,  "Oh !  don't  take  it  away 
from  me,  it  is  the  last  thing  I  think  about  at 
night  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  children,  boys  and 
girls,  learned  to  knit,  progressing  from  wash- 
rags  to  scarfs,  wristbands,  sweaters,  socks  and 
helmets.  We  made  in  all  50  scarfs,  54  sweat- 
ers, 354  pairs  of  socks,  11  pairs  of  wristbands, 
14  trench  caps,  4  helmets,  48  dozen  shot  bags, 
25  dozen  kit  bags,  13  dozen  handkerchiefs,  10 
dozen  wash  rags,  5  dozen  comfort  bags,  3 
dozen  infant  caps,  1  dozen  T  bandages,  and  64 
dozen  rosette  bandages.  All  work  was  strictly 
passed  upon  before  it  was  returned  to  Red 
Cross  headquarters.  In  consequence  we  were 
told  by  the  Red  Cross  workers  that  our  arti- 
cles were  used  as  samples  to  show  how  the 
work  should  be  done.  Such  reports  made  the 
children  strive  more  earnestly  and  were  an  en- 
couragement to  them. 

The  necessity  of  conservation  was  explained. 
Requests  were  made  by  the  intermediate  de- 
partment for  all  old  kid  gloves  to  be  used  for 
aviator  jackets.  Upon  hearing  that  prune  seeds 
would  help  in  making  gas  masks,  an  imme- 
diate marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
this  fruit  was  noticed  and  children  who  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  taste  prunes, 
suddenly  developed  a  craving  for  them. 

The  children  did  not  suspend  their  efforts 
during  the  summer.  Many  of  them  joined 
their  local  units.  One  girl  met  with  a  group 
of  ladies  who  were  puzzled  over  the  Kitchener 
toe,  and  was  able  to  help  them  out  of  their 
difiiculties.  Another  made  a  tatting  collar  and 
from  the  sale  thereof  brought  back  a  contri- 
bution of  $5.  One  boy  saved  his  pennies  and 
brought  back  to  our  first  meeting  in  September 
$2.75  to  be  added  to  our  fund. 

Lately  our  work  has  taken  quite  a  different 
direction.  We  have  started  a  scholarship  fund, 
which  amounts  to  $228  invested  in  Victory  and 
Liberty  Bonds,  and  $49  in  cash.  Every  child 
was  eager  to  help  swell  the  fund. 

The  Sacrifice  boxes  were  always  open  for 
donations,  candy  sales  were  very  popular,  and 
the  mop-making  department  contributed  a  cer- 
tain per  cent  on  every  dozen  made  to  this 
fund. 

Another  line  of  work  which  has  proved  very 
successful  is  a  course  in  home  hygiene  and  care 
of  the  sick.  There  comes  a  time  in  the  lite  of 
every  intelligent  child  when  they  begin  to  ask 
an  explanation  of  the  body  processes.  These 
inquiries  are  not  prompted  by  an  unworthy 
curiosity,  but  are  the  growth  of  mental  activ- 
ity. The  child  has  learned  through  many  expe- 
riences, painful  and  otherwise,  of  its  owm 
existence  and  should  have  a  simple,  intelligent 
answer  to  all  questions  in  regard  to  the  gi-owth, 
the  development  and  the  requirements  of  the 
body.     It  is  quite  necessary  that   he  should 
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learn  the  value  of  health,  for  it  is  the  children 
of  today  who  are  deciding  what  will  be  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  nation  in  the  years  to 
come.  The  Red  Cross  recognizes  this  and  is 
giving  this  course  in  home  hygiene.  It  has 
been  of  great  value  to  our  girls.  It  has  given 
them  a  knowledge  of  disease,  which,  though 
limited,  is  safe.  It  has  made  possible  the  rec- 
ognition of  symptoms  of  many  diseases.  Espe- 
cially were  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever,  two 
diseases  prevalent  in  our  mountainous  regions, 
emphasized.  Treatment  and  care  of  such 
patients  were  explicitly  given.  They  were  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  guarding 
against  all  communicable  disease  and  the 
necessity  of  isolation  in  such  cases.  This 
course  has  described  ways  of  caring  for  the 
Eick,  which,  no  matter  how  simple,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  and  sometimes  to  the  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  the  patient.  As  many  of  our 
pupils  live  In  districts  far  from  medical  atten- 
tion, the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired 
will  be  of  great  sei'vice  to  them.     Such  prac- 


tical lessons  as  how  to  bathe  and  dress  a  baby, 
how  to  make  a  bed  with  a  patient  in  it,  how 
to  give  medicine,  how  to  prepare  a  suitable  tray 
for  the  sick,  when  put  into  practice  by  each 
individual  and  not  simply  learned  by  hearsay 
will  give  a  working  knowledge  invaluable. 
Eight  girls  under  the  instruction  of  a  Red 
Cross  nurse  took  this  course,  all  making  100 
with  the  exception  of  one  girl  who  had  missed 
six  lessons,  her  average  being  91. 

Looking  back  over  our  life  as  a  Junior  Red 
Cross  we  find  in  our  hearts  a  very  deep  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  to  the  organization  which  has 
opened  our  eyes  to  our  duty  toward  our  fellow 
man,  brought  us  in  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  given  us  a  better  knowledge  of  business 
methods,  proven  to  us  that  everything  has 
some  value  and  made  us  to  feel  that  we  are  a 
part  of  this  great  country,  America,  and  the 
unit  at  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
hopes  as  the  years  go  by  to  retain  its  enthusi- 
asm for  the  work  and  to  enlarge  its  field  of 
endeavors. 


TENTH  SESSION 

Thursday  Evening,  June  24,  1920. 

DRAMATICS  AS  A  FOUNDATION. 

MRS.  JESSIE  R.  GREAVES, 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


Expression  as  a  foundation!  Of  what?  Of 
life?  Yes.  Expression  is  the  foundation  of 
life  itself ;  and,  because  this  is  so,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  training  which  enables  us  to  under- 
stand and  to  solve  the  problems  of  life  is  ex- 
pression. 

More  than  two  score  years  ago  a  far-seeing 
man  with  a  great  soul  recognized  this  truth ; 
and,  upon  it,  founded  a  new  school.  Today, 
all  over  our  broad  land,  schools  of  expression 
are  carrying  on  this  great  work. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  little  pin — the  insignia 
of  that  first  great  school — having  for  its  design 
a  detail  of  the  school  seal  and  bearing  upon  its 
face  these  words  "Evolution"  and  "Expres- 
sion." That  great  pioneer  of  the  new  educa- 
tion, Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Emerson,  built  upon 
this  foimdation :  "Expression  is  necessary  to 
Evolution."  Expression  means  to  press  out. 
Expression  is  the  soul  within  pressing  out  and 
all  grovi'th  is  dependent  upon  it.  Evolution 
means  growth — a  natural  unfolding  and  devel- 
oping of  all  the  powers  of  the  individual. 

The  gardener  watches  with  infinite  care  the 
tiny  close-folded  green  bud.  He  guards  it 
against  any  blight  or  disease  that  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  natural  unfolding  of  the  flower 
hidden  within.  He  gives  it  proper  food,  regu- 
lates its  supply  of  sun  and  air,  singing  a  happy 
st)ng  to  himself  as  he  sees  the  cone  of  green 
growing  and  growing.  Then  comes  the  glad  day 


when  the  green  covering  can  no  longer  hide  the 
life  within  and  delicate  pink  prophecies  of  fu- 
ture beauty  express  themselves.  Now  the  gard- 
ener doubles  his  care  lest  some  worm  or  para- 
site prey  upon  this  tender  new  growth  peeping 
from  within.  Every  day  the  flower  evolves  and 
evolves  as  the  bud  expands  and  expands.  The 
tiny  lines  of  pink  become  bands  of  glowing- 
color  ;  the  green  cone  drops  back  to  form  a 
cup  around  an  exquisite  pink  cone.  Now  this 
expands  each  day,  but  suppose  something  stops 
its  natural  development!  So  fears  the  anxious 
watcher,  waiting  for  the  final  expression  of 
flower-life  from  within  that  pink  promise. 

It  comes  at  last !  A  sweet  delicate  fragrance 
exhales  from  the  pink  cone  as  it  stands  open 
just  far  enough  to  let  us  see  the  deeper  pink 
within.  Every  day  it  gives  new  joys  as  it 
opens  wider  and  wider,  revealing  beautifully 
curved  petals  and  a  heart  of  gold,  and  shed- 
ding a  wealth  of  glorious  perfume.  The  soul 
of  the  rose  gives  full  expression  to  itself  in  a 
perfect  flower. 

As  expression  is  essential  to  evolution  in  the 
cherished  rose,  so  is  it  necessary  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  that  most  precious  of  buds — the  little 
child.  How  anxiously  the  parent  awaits  the 
answer  to  his  question,  "Is  he  all  right?"  as 
the  doctor  examines  the  tiny  helpless  bundle  of 
flesh.  Is  there  any  blight  there  that  would 
hinder  that   dormant   soul  in   seeking  expres- 
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sion?  The  verdict  is  given  at  last:  ''He  is 
fine ;  a  perfect  baby." 

What  infinite  thought  and  care  must  be 
given  this  tender  bud  to  protect  it  from  acci- 
dent and  disease !  It  is  much  more  delicate 
and  helpless  than  the  stiff  green  little  cone 
which  the  flower-lover  tends  so  anxiousl}'.  Each 
day  as  the  human  bud  grows,  we  watch  for 
some  new  expression  of  the  waking  soul  with- 
in. We  show  him  bright  things  to  attract  his 
vision,  make  ringing  sounds  to  awaken  his 
hearing,  and  rejoice  over  each  response  to  our 
loving  efforts. 

Then  comes  the  proud  day  when  he  makes 
his  first  attempt — unsuccessful,  it  may  be — to 
reach  for  some  bright  object.  The  soul  within 
has  made  its  first  effort  to  connect  itself  with 
the  outside  world !  We  all  agree  with  grand- 
ma when  she  says  "what  a  bright  baby !" 

After  this,  self-expression  comes  rapidly. 
The  little  voice  expresses  a  longing  for  some 
shining  thing  in  a  baby's  "a-a-a,"  while  the 
baby  finger  points  toward  the  desired  object. 
Soon  this  same  desire  impels  the  baby's  entire 
body  to  make  some  movement  toward  the  loved 
thing  and  the  baby  voice  tries  to  imitate  the 
spoken  word  by  which  we  name  it.  Thus  the 
soul  finds  expression  for  its  desires  in  steps 
and  words ;  and,  if  we  have  helped  the  baby 
by  showing  him  the  easiest  way,  his  progress 
is  rapid.  The  untaught  child  progresses  more 
slowly,  yet  the  outside  world  draws  him  to  re- 
late himself  to  it ;  and  so  the  human  bud 
reaches  the  "cunning  age." 

What  is  more  perfect,  more  exquisite  in  ex- 
pression than  the  absolutely  natural  child  of 
three  or  four  years?  If  only  he  goes  on  ex- 
pressing himself  as  freely  while  his  little  body 
continues  to  develop !  But  even  if  he  escapes 
blighting  accident  and  disease,  he  cannot  es- 
cape the  repression  of  our  present  day  public 
school  system.  When  he  has  reached  the  ten- 
der age  of  six  he  is  obliged  to  sit  in  a  formally 
arranged  room  with  thirty — or  it  may  be  sixty 
— little  folks  like  himself  and  to  become  a  part 
of  a  big  machine  which  must  obey  the  constant 
injunction:  "Sit  down!  Don't  talk!"  What 
wonder  that  the  natural  powers  of  expression 
being  repressed  twist  themselves  into  boister- 
ousness  and  destructiveness ! 

Ah,  but  you  say,  "the  child  must  learn  disci- 
pline and  self-control  in  the  schoolroom."  That 
is  absolutely  true.  He  must  learn  those  les- 
sons for  life;  but  too  often  he  does  not  learn 
them  through  self-repression.  When  schooling 
is  not  self-expressive  it  is  not  educational. 
When  our  school  system  develops  discipline 
and  self-control  through  expression,  then  it  can 
be  called  a  system  of  education.  Until  then 
it  is  stultifying,  for  "there  must  be  expression 
if  there  is  to  be  evolution." 

There  comes  a  period  of  self-consciousness 
in  the  life  of  the  child  when  boyhood  and  man- 
hood are  struggling  for  ascendency.  He  feels 
the  upward  drawing  of  nobler  things,  but  fear 
of  appearing  "too  good"  makes  him  try  to  hide 
his  aspirations  within  a  shell  of  awkwardness. 


of  even  brutality.  A  comfort-loving  soul  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  all  boys  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen  might  be  repressed. 
Yet  the  truth  is  that  it  is  repression  which 
makes  boys  of  that  age  unattractive.  Let  a 
real,  large-souled  man  take  a  group  of  these 
same  boys  out  camping  where  they  can  be  as 
natural  as  the  rest  of  God's  universe,  and  noth- 
ing in  Nature  is  more  attractive. 

What  we  have  said  of  boys  is  equally  true  of 
girls,  except,  in  the  latter  case,  the  tv»rist  given 
to  natural  expression  is  frequently  more  last- 
ing and  detrimental.  Too  often  repression 
fails  utterly  to  teach  girls  self-control.  In- 
stead, when  free  from  the  controlling  force  of 
another's  will,  they  lapse  into  foolish  day- 
dreaming, or  hysterical  giggling,  or  emphatic 
gossiping  which  often  develops  into  shocking 
cruelty  towards  its  unhappy  object.  Too  often 
girls  unconsciously  imitate  the  unpleasant 
voice  or  mannerisms  of  those  with  whom  they 
associate;  so  that  when  the  half-blown  bud  of 
womanhood  should  be  the  most  exquisite  thing 
in  creation,  it  is  weak  and  insipid,  utterly  in- 
adequate to  express  any  dormant  beauty  of  the 
individual. 

It  is  then  that  the  school  of  expression  is 
called  upon  to  remedy  the  defects  of  bad  train- 
ing. It  receives  boys  and  girls,  ungraceful  of 
body  and  unpleasant  of  voice,  neither  agent 
being  adequate  to  express  the  hampered  soul. 
What  can  be  done? 

The  pupil  must  be  made  to  realize  these 
three  facts :  First,  that  Expression — being  a 
spontaneous  pressing  out  of  the  soul — is  a 
thing  which  cannot  be  taught ;  second,  that  the 
soul  must  express  itself  through  voice  and 
body,  its  only  means  of  expression ;  and,  third, 
that  these  two  agents  of  expression  must  be 
freed  from  the  bondage  of  repression  apd 
trained  by  proper  exercises  to  become  the  will- 
ing and  able  servants  of  the  soud. 

Sometimes  it  requires  a  long  time  for  the 
pupil  to  realize  these  truths.  Yet  by  the  time 
his  voice  and  body  have  thrown  off  their 
shackles  and  are  capable  of  expressing  the 
soul's  activities,  the  individual  has  learned  the 
power  of  his  own  personality  to  impress  oth- 
ers. He  has  learned,  through  his  attempts  to 
interpret  the  best  in  literature  and  drama,  that 
he  can  create  mental  activities  in  others  simi- 
lar to  his  ovm,  that  "through  voice,  gesture 
and  presence  his  soul  influences  other  souls." 

But  what  a  pity  that  schools  of  expression 
are  needed !  Why  should  not  this  work  have 
been  done  through  ten  or  twelve  grades  of 
public  school  training?  What  a  pity  that  the 
natural  expression  necessary  to  mental  and 
spiritual  evolution  should  be  hindered  rather 
than  fostered !  Yet,  since  the  harm  is  done, 
let  us  thank  God  that  there  are  means  for 
righting  the  wrong. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  nor- 
mal child  only ;  how  does  this  question  touch 
upon  the  child  in  which  we  are  here  most  in- 
terested—the child  with  impaired  vision?  If 
the    little    human    bud    comes    into   the   world 
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sightless,  or  loses  his  sight  within  the  first 
three  years,  he  is  cut  oflf  from  two  natural 
means  of  development  of  the  powers  of  phys- 
ical expression.  First,  he  sees  no  desired  ob- 
ject toward  which  his  little  face,  hand  and 
body  are  drawn,  so  he  does  not  learn  to  relate 
himself  physically  to  external  things.  As  he 
knows  the  world  only  through  his  little  pink 
ears,  his  head  assumes  a  listening  attitude 
which  often  becomes  almost  the  antithesis  of 
the  attitude  of  the  sighted  child.  If  he  has  a 
little  vision,  the  effort  to  see  will  produce  a 
twist  of  the  face    and  head  very  abnormal. 

Secondly,  he  is  cut  off  from  imitation  of  the 
movements  of  others ;  and  gesture,  like  spoken 
words,  is  learned  by  the  little  child  largely  by 
imitation.  Thus,  right  in  the  beginning,  there 
is  a  blight  upon  his  physical  expression  which, 
if  not  counteracted,  will  develop  a  cramped  and 
twisted  little  body.  Worse  than  that,  the  nat- 
ural energy  of  the  child  craving  expression,  re- 
sults in  motion  of  hands,  head  and  body  which 
stamp  him  as  a  blind  child. 

Even  the  little  child  who  comes  to  us  physi- 
cally perfect  and  develops  to  the  "cunning  age" 
may,  through  disease  or  accident,  be  blighted 
by  blindness.  It  is  then  that  shock  or  nerve 
affection  produces  unnatural  motions  and  attri- 
tudes  which  prove  a  great  barrier  to  normal 
physical  expression.  With  the  more  mature 
child,  m.emory  will  often  help  him  to  keep  his 
normal  physical  relation  to  others,  but  this  will 
not  be  so  unless  it  is  prompted  by  a  sighted 
person. 

If  then,  the  development  of  the  organs  of  ex- 
pression is  essential  to  the  evolution  of  the 
sighted  child,  how  much  more  important  is  it 
that  the  blind  child  should  have  constant  care 
in  this  matter.  Expression  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  training  of  the  sightless  child  for 
any  sphere  in  life  he  may  hope  to  fill.  His 
body  must  be  freed  from  restrictions  and 
rounded  out  into  symmetrical  lines.  He  must 
learn  to  use  his  body  as  a  means  of  expression 
involuntarily,  just  as  his  speech  becomes  spon- 
taneous. When  he  does  this,  he  will  not  be 
so  different  from  the  sighted  that  he  will  be 
marked  for  pity. 

Upon  a  recent  trip  to  Valley  Forge  with  the 
athletes  from  Perkins  and  Overbrook,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  to  note  that  the  attitude  of  the 
sighted  who  noticed  their  blindness  was  that  of 
surprise  and  not  of  commiseration.  They  car- 
ried themselves  as  sighted  men  and  looked  like 
sighted  men.  This  very  carriage  will  wm  for 
them  a  place  beside  men  with  sight  in  the  busi- 


ness and  professional  world,  and  will  g%ve 
them  a  feeling  of  oneness  with  the  sighted  and 
a  consciousness  of  power. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  build  this  founda- 
tion of  Expression  for  the  blind?  First — and 
I  speak  from  the  experience  and  observation 
of  almost  a  score  of  years — let  every  school  for 
the  blind  have  a  teacher  of  Expression  who 
will  begin  the  work  in  the  kindergarten  and 
carry  it  on  with  every  pupil  as  long  as  he  is 
in  the  school.  Let  this  teacher  work  with 
every  literary  teacher,  using  the  prescribed 
course  in  English  as  the  work  to  be  memorized 
and  presented  to  the  school.  In  each  grade  the 
powers  of  visualization,  interpretation  and  im- 
personation are  developed  by  poems  and 
stories,  while  confidence  of  movement  and  rela- 
tion to  other  persons  are  gained  through  plays. 
Through  the  application  of  the  work  assigned 
by  the  teachers  of  singing,  literature  and  gym- 
nasium to  the  work  in  Expression,  the  teacher 
correlates  them  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and 
makes  them  serve  the  great  end — perfect  ex- 
pression. 

In  every  part  of  the  school,  the  teacher  of 
Expression  must  foster  an  antagonism  toward 
positions  or  mannerisms  suggestive  of  blind- 
ness ;  she  must  create  as  an  ideal,  '"normal  ex- 
pression of  the  soul  through  voice,  gesture  and 
presence."  To  do  this  she  must  have  the  sym- 
pathetic aid  of  all  the  departments,  not  exclud- 
ing the  household  and  industrial  workers.  All 
must  work  together  to  impress  the  pupil  with 
the  business  advantage  as  well  as  the  social 
prestige  they  will  gain  from  normal  expres- 
sion. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  a  higher  elevation 
to  which  we  must  lead  our  pupils  through  this 
study:  we  have  failed  in  our  great  task  if  we 
have  not  led  them  to  a  realization  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  human  body  as  an  expressive 
agent  of  the  Divine.  "Know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  living  God?"  Not 
only  must  we  free  it  and  make  it  the  obedient 
servant  of  the  soul,  but  we  must  lift  our  pupils 
to  a  realization  of  the  mighty  truth  so  force- 
fully stated  by  the  sage  of  Concord. 

"Within  every  man  is  the  soul  of  the  Whole, 
the  Eternal  One.  From  within  or  from  be- 
hind, a  light  shines  through  us  upon  things  and 
makes  us  aware  that  we  are  nothing,  but  the 
light  is  all.  A  man  is  the  facade  of  a  temple 
wherein  all  wisdom  and  all  good  abide.  The 
Soul,  whose  organ  he  is — would  he  let  it  ap- 
pear through  his  action — would  make  oar 
knees  bend." 
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THE   ROLE   OF   DRAMATICS    IN   OUR   RESIDENTIAL   SCHOOLS. 
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Perkins  Institute  and  Massachi'.selt<;  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 


Mass 


Are  dramatics  in  a  school  for  the  blind  edu- 
cationally worth  while?  Can  blind  boys  really 
act  a  part  in  a  play  in  a  manner  at  all  compara- 
ble to  that  of  their  seeing  brothers?  Or  is  the 
histrionic  art  one  which  belongs  only  to  the 
world  of  the  sighted  ?  It  is  true  that  taking 
part  in  a  play  requires  certain  and  often  rapid 
motion,  and  that  in  order  to  give  pleasure 
these  motions  must  be  performed  as  the  sight- 
ed perform  them ;  must,  therefore,  our  pupils 
be  deprived  of  this  kind  of  creative  work?  Or. 
if  given  favorable  surroundings  and  patient 
training,  can  they  overcome  the  difficulties,  de- 
rive educational  benefit,  and  really  enjoy  get- 
ting out  of  themselves  and  assuming  the  per- 
sonality of  another  person? 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  boys  at  Perkins 
undertook  to  answer  these  questions  on  their 
own  initiative.  The  results  have  been  so  illum- 
inating to  ourselves,  that  perhaps  the  teachers 
of  other  schools  may  be  interested  in  our  expe- 
rience. The  interest  in  dramatics  at  Perkins 
Institution  has  been  a  gradual  growth  fostered 
by  our  peculiar  conditions,  but  we  have  found 
them  so  worth  while  in  the  education  of  our 
pupils  that  we  have  become  firm  believers  in 
their  value. 

About  1902,  our  older  boys  fornied  a  society 
which  they  called  the  Howe  Memorial  Club, 
whose  aim  as  set  forth  in  their  constitution 
was  "to  keep  in  memory  the  great  founders  of 
the  school"  and  also  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  beneficiary  fund  for  pupils  who  leave  the 
school  in  good  and  regular  standing,  so  that  if 
necessity  compelled,  a  boy  might  borrow  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  help  him  buy  a  kit  of 
tools  or  other  equipment  necessary  for  starting 
in  business,  and  the  amount  could  later  be  re- 
turned to  the  fund  under  certain  given  condi- 
tions. The  first  object  was  to  be  secured  by 
annual  exercises  held  at  the  school  on  "Foun- 
ders' Day"  in  November.  The  second  object 
was  a  more  difficult  problem,  but  the  boys  at- 
tacked it  with  a  right  good  will  by  giving  an 
entertainment  once  a  year  at  which,  by  per- 
mission of  the  authorities,  an  admission  fee 
was  charged.  We  had  frequently  given  exer- 
cises on  February  22,  more  or  less  dramatic 
in  character,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  friends  of 
the  school,  and  the  boys  had  taken  part  in 
them  with  zest.  They  now  obtained  permis- 
sion to  repeat  such  entertainments  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  club  fund.  This  particular  set  of 
boys  had  been  much  interested  in  theit  study 
of  Shakespeare  and  one  day  rather  astounded 
their  teacher  by  asking  if  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  present  some  scenes  from 
Shakespeare.  It  seemed  rather  presumptuous, 
but  worth  trying,  especially  as  it  was  proposed 
by  the  boys  themselves.  Such  leadings  by  our 
pupils  are  always  worth  considering;  we  should 


be  careful  how  we  ignore  tliem  or  frown  them 
down. 

I  took  the  Mechanics'  Play  and  the  scenes 
immediately  connected  with  it  from  the  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  and  the  scenes  relat- 
ing to  Buckingham's  fall  from  "Henry  VHI." 
The  work  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  was 
done  in  the  pupils'  free  time,  but  so  enthusi- 
astically and  with  such  joyous  abandonment  to 
the  fun,  and  such  a  real  feeling  foi  the  seri- 
ous parts,  that  the  really  excellent  results  de- 
lighted all  our  friends.  The  next  year,  encour- 
aged by  success,  the  boys  insisted  on  giving,  as 
they  said,  "a  whole  play,  not  pieces  of  one." 
So  we  chose  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  though  it 
was  harder  work,  enthusiasm  earned  us 
through  and  another  success  was  obtained.  For 
a  few  years  for  one  reason  and  another,  no 
plays  were  given,  but  in  1911  a  new  and  very 
active  set  of  boys  began  again  much  as  the  first 
had  done  to  clamor  for  dramatics,  promising 
all  kinds  of  help  and  good  behavior,  if  only  they 
might  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  giving  a  play 
for  the  benefit  of  their  club  fund,  which  all 
this  time  had  been  growing  slowly  but  steadily 
and  was  already  accomplishing  much  good. 

Since  this  time  we  have  given  a  Shake- 
speare play  every  year,  for  our  boys  have  never 
failed  after  clearing  one  year's  play  out  of  the 
way  to  ask  insistently,  "What  shall  we  give 
next  year?"  We  have  given  scenes  from  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  twice,  the  whole 
of  the  same  play  once ;  "As  You  Like  It" 
twice;  "Twelfth  Night"  tv.'ice ;  "A  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "The  Tempest,"  and 
"Julius  Caesar"  each  once. 

The  business  arrangements,  including  adver- 
tising and  ticket-selling,  are  carried  on  by  the 
club  members  and  have  given  them  valuable 
experience.  The  amount  of  money  made  by 
the  production  of  the  plays  is  not  of  the  first 
importance,  but  is  nevertheless  interesting.  The 
sums  have,  of  course,  varied  from  year  to  year. 
The  high  water  mark  was  reached  in  the  year 
1916,  when,  by  the  repetition  of  their  play  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  boys  were  able 
to  send  to  the  American,  British,  French,  Bel- 
gium War  Relief  Fund  for  Blinded  Soldiers, 
their  check  for  $900.  The  next  year,  being  a 
war  year,  no  attempt  was  made  for  the  fund, 
but  about  $800  was  given  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
for  war  relief  purposes.  For  the  club  fund  we 
have  usually  realized  from  $400  to  $600. 

In  giving  plays  with  blind  actors  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  stage  is  important.  It  must 
not  differ  in  appearance  from  otlier  stages,  yet 
must  not  be  cluttered  and  its  exits  must  be 
convenient.  In  the  course  of  years  we  have 
gained  some  ideas  which  we  find  workable.  Our 
stage  is  de^p  and  roomy  and  has  at  the  front 
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edge  behind  the  footlights  an  inconspicuous 
guard  rope  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
floor.  Instead  of  stiff  wings,  burlap  curtains 
weighted  with  sandbags  are  hung  in  the  posi- 
tion of  theater  wings  from  iron  rods  near  the 
ceiling,  and  a  back  drop  of  the  same  material 
is  hung  in  the  same  way.  The  stage  looks  no 
different  from  any  stage,  yet  its  arrangement 
takes  away  the  very  natural  timidity  of  blind 
actors  sensitive  about  making  awkward  move- 
ments. No  one  can  make  an  awkward  exit,  for 
if  he  does  not  come  exactly  to  the  opening  of 
the  wing,  the  curtain  sways  and  lets  him 
through.  No  one  runs  off  the  stage,  even  in 
his  most  excited  action,  for  the  low  guard  rope 
gives  him  warning  of  the  front  limit  of  the 
stage.  The  plays  are  all  given  in  the  "Eliza- 
bethan" fashion  with  just  as  little  stage  setting. 
Much  of  the  action  in  Shakespeare's  plays  cen 
be  performed  with  nothing  on  the  stage  except 
a  bench  on  each  side.  With  a  stage  thus  ar- 
ranged, the  liveliest  kind  of  action  can  go  on 
without  embarrassment.  The  wrestling  scene 
between  Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler,  and  the 
young  Orlando,  the  luckless  lovers  chased  by 
the  mischief-making  Puck,  the  comical  antics 
of  the  Dromios,  Petruchio's  lively  homecoming 
with  his  subdued  bride,  the  assassination  of 
Caesar,  are  all  made  possible  and  natural.  No 
small  amount  of  the  success  of  the  "Perkins 
Players,"  as  the  boys  call  themselves,  has  been 
due  to  the  elimination  of  fear  or  anxiety  from 
their  minds  as  a  result  of  the  arrangement  of 
their  stage.  The  rest  of  their  success  must 
come  from  intensive  drill  until  the  play  is  a 
part  of  themselves. 

Here  arises  the  danger  of  stereotyped  action, 
stiff  and  stilted,  showing  it  is  merely  the  result 
of  frequent  repetitions  of  dictated  forms  of 
speech  and  gesture.  Plays  are  frequently  given 
by  amateurs,  whether  blind  or  sighted,  which, 
though  painstakingly  prepared,  err  in  this  lack 
of  spontaneity.  Everything  was  learned,  noth- 
ing was  created  by  the  actor.  It  is  our  aim  to 
make  the  boys  feel  that,  given  the  situation  and 
the  character,  they  must  live  the  life  of  the 
play,  not  of  themselves. 

Our  plays  are  usually  selected  in  November, 
and  given  to  the  public  in  March.  The  time 
before  Christmas  is  spent  by  the  upper  classes 
in  studying  the  play  as  a  part  of  their  work  in 
literature,  and  care  is  taken  that  both  play 
and  characters  are  thoroughly  understood  by 
all  who  are  to  take  part.  The  parts  are  then 
copied,  as  much  as  possible  by  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  everything  is  ready  for  the  assign- 
ing of  the  parts.  This  is  an  exciting  time  for 
the  prospective  actors,  and  an  important  one 
in  the  preparation,  requiring  intimate,  knowl- 
edge of  the  pupils  and  their  capabilities,  for 
too  many  changes  after  rehearsing  begins  are 
discouraging.  I  cannot  help  paying  tribute  to 
the  excellent  spirit  of  the  boys  in  accepting 
any  part  assigned  them  whether  it  was  great  or 
small,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  "I  don't 
care  who  I  am  in  the  play,  just  so  I  am  some- 
body," they  say.     There  has  never  been  any 


spirit  of  jealousy  manifested,  but  always  ex- 
cellent co-operation  and  teamwork  that  has 
promised  success  from  the  start.  The  boys 
feel  that  the  production  is  their  own,  and  that 
petty  selfishness  must  be  sunk  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  performance.  I  have  tried  also  to 
have  them  feel  that  every  part  is  important  and 
necessary,  and  if  well  done  helps  to  bring  the 
play  so  much  nearer  the  ideal  we  are  trying  to 
reach.  "Trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfec- 
tion is  no  trifle." 

The  task  of  committing  the  lines  is  now 
undertaken  and  must  be  so  well  and  carefully 
done  that  the  young  actors  not  only  will  not — 
but  cannot  forget  them.  This  frees  their 
minds  from  the  danger  of  stage  fright  and 
allows  them  to  give  all  their  thought  to  a 
proper  realization  of  their  meaning.  Prompt- 
ing should  never  be  necessary  or  expected.  Re- 
hearsing is  taken  up  first  individually,  then  in 
groups  of  two  or  thi-ee  characters,  then  by 
scenes  and  finally  by  acts.  It  is  better  not  to 
hurry  the  action  too  much,  nor  to  tell  the  boys 
too  readily  what  to  do.  Wait  to  see  if  the  boy 
himself  will  not  suggest  the  action  from  his 
own  understanding  of  the  part.  Our  boys  are 
told  that  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  recite 
their  lines — however  well  they  do  it — but  they 
must  live  them.  As,  "You  are  not  yourselves 
now,  boys,  but  Peter  Quince,  the  carpenter; 
Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver;  Flute,  the  bellows 
mender,  and  Snout,  the  tinker,  all  eager  to  give 
a  performance  of  their  play  before  Theseus 
and  Hippolyta,  but  hardly  knowing  how  to  go 
about  it.  What  would  you  do  then?"  At  first 
the  boys  are  puzzled,  but  if  one  is  patient  and 
encouraging,  and  resourceful  in  bringing  the 
situation  before  their  minds,  ideas  begin  to 
dawn  upon  them,  and  the  questions  begin  to 
come.  "Bottom  wants  to  play  all  the  parts— 
doesn't  he  interrupt  the  others,  push  them 
aside,  and  try  to  get  all  the  attenion?"  "Snout 
is  so  stupid  about  it  all,  why  couldn't  he  go  to 
sleep  in  a  corner  while  the  others  are  discuss- 
ing the  plans,  and  then  have  to  be  waked  up  by 
somebody?"  "Flute  seems  to  forget  his  part — 
why  couldn't  he  go  and  consult  his  paper?" 
and  so  on. 

Almost  never  do  the  boys  propose  anything 
really  inappropriate,  and  whatever  it  is,  we  al- 
ways accept  it  and  try  it  out.  It  may  be  that 
the  boy  will  reject  his  first  idea  after  a  trial 
and  suggest  something  better,  or  the  teacher 
can  better  it  by  enlarging  or  pruning,  but  al- 
ways one  must  be  on  the  watch  for  spontaneous 
action,  however  bashful  or  awkward,  arising 
out  of  the  boy's  own  feeling  for  his  part,  and  by 
praising  it  get  him  to  improve  upon  it  the  next 
time. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that .  only 
when  the  plays  give  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  do  they  do  our  pupils  any  good. 
This  self-expression  the  teacher  must  watch 
and  wait  for,  not  being  impatient  or  expecting 
it  to  develop  too  soon,  but  ready  to  catch  the 
boy's  inspiration  when  it  comes,  and  to  help 
him  improve  it  by  encouragement  and  sugges- 
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tions.  For  the  teacher  this  is  the  hardest  way 
I  know  of  to  drill  a  play,  but  the  only  one 
which  gives  success  educationally  worth  the 
strenuous  work  put  on  the  production. 

I  do  not  mean  that  no  action  or  "stage  busi- 
ness" should  ever  be  given  to  the  pupils.  They 
should  be  encouraged  and  helped  over  hard 
places  very  frequently,  but  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  way  of  suggestions,  as  "How  would  such 
an  action  do  here?"  "Don't  you  think  Brutus' 
sadness  and  weariness  could  be  expressed  by 
some  action  or  gesture  here?''  "In  this  scene  I 
have  seen  great  actors  give  the  interpretation 
in  this  way."  Besides  all  the  teacher's  imagi- 
nation or  experience  could  suggest  we  some- 
times have  had  the  pleasure  of  going  to  see  the 
play  performed  at  the  theater,  and  we  often 
make  use  of  the  hints  we  get  there.  These 
suggestions,  from  whatever  source,  are  tried 
out,  and  accepted  or  rejected  as  they  seem  to 
lit  in  with  the  boy's  nature  or  not ;  for  unless 
a  boy  can  live  his  part  and  realize  that  his 
action  arises  from  his  own  feeling,  and  is  not 
imposed  from  without,  his  interpretation  is 
wooden  and  the  result  a  failure. 

If  rehearsals  grow  a  little  slow  or  dull  the 
boys  are  often  called  together  and  consulted 
as  to  what  is  lacking.  They  criticise  them- 
selves and  each  other  freely  and  kindly,  and 
we  all  profit  by  the  suggestions  made.  Some- 
times I  leave  them  to  work  out  a  scene  by 
themselves  and  they  often  show  surprising 
ability  in  working  out  a  situation  which  has 
been  difficult  for  them.  For  our  latest  per- 
formance, "Julius  Caesar,"  the  young  man  who 
took  the  part  of  Mark  Antony  was  asked  to 
drill  the  mob  of  Roman  citizens,  so  that  they 
might  be  responsive  to  his  famous  speeches. 
This  he  did  most  admirably  and  [  think 
showed  great  ability  in  making  these  young 
lads  feel  the  force  of  his  words,  and  answer 
them  by  appropriate  action.  In  every  way 
possible  the  pupils  must  be  made  to  feel  the 
responsibility  of  their  several  parts  and  for  all 
stage  business  and  properties  connected  with 
it.  When  the  nights  of  the  performance  come, 
silence  is  the  rule  behind  our  wings,  but  each 
boy  is  ready  to  make  his  entrance  and  has  v/ith 
him  everything  that  his  part  requires  without 
prompting  on  the  part  of  the  stage  manager. 

Thus  by  praise  and  encouragement  and  by 
throwing  the  boys  on  their  own  responsibility, 
the  Perkins  Players  gradually  make  their  play 
live,  and  give  their  performances  with  a  free- 
dom of  gesture  and  action  that  causes  our 
audiences  to  remark  that,  with  so  little  sugges- 
tion of  lack  of  sight  upon  the  stage,  they  can 
easily  forget  that  these  boys  differ  at  all  from 
other  lads. 

As  has  been  said,  the  process  described 
s€ems  at  first  thought  to  be  a  slow  and  diffi- 
cult way  of  drilling  a  play,  but  the  results  are 
most  fascinating  to  watch,  and  it  is  a  way 
which  keeps  the  pupils  constantly  alert,  and 
enables  them  to  enjoy  heartily  that  part  of 
play-giving  usually  counted  dull — the  constant 
drilling  and  rehearsing.  Almost  never  will  the 
boys  so  trained  give  their  performances  twice 


alike  in  all  points,  but  always  they  are  masters 
of  the  situation,  and  will  do  the  appropriate 
thing,  because  it  springs  out  of  their  perfect 
understanding  of  the  situation.  The  ideal  set 
before  our  boys  in  their  acting  is  that  they 
shall  give  a  performance  just  as  good  in  every 
way,  and  if  possible  a  little  better  than  that 
which  could  be  given  by  any  amateurs  of  their 
ages  and  experience — ^^just  as  intelligent,  sym- 
pathetic and  imaginative,  just  as  spontaneous 
in  action,  just  as  free  from  awkwardness.  The 
boys  reach  this  ideal  because  they  have  learned 
to  have  confidence  in  themselves — their  powers 
of  interpretation,  and  their  ability  to  appear 
gracefully  before  an  audience  and  give  them 
pleasure. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  the 
totally  blind  boys  are  as  apt  in  this  work  as 
the  semi-sighted.  My  answer  would  be  that 
they  are  just  as  skillful.  I  think  one  seldom 
sees  upon  the  amateur  stage  a  better  inter- 
pretation— sympathetic  and  imaginative—of  the 
character  of  Shylock  than  was  given  on  our 
stage  by  a  young  man  blind  from  infancy.  The 
bitterness  of  the  character,  his  hatred,  vvath 
the  added  sense  of  wrong  and  oppression^  and 
the  touch  of  pathos,  that  marks  him  as  one  of 
Shakespeare's  characters,  were  all  brought  out 
by  this  youth  who  for  three  months  had  been 
living  Shylock's  life  in  his  imagination  and 
trying  to  work  out  in  his  mind  the  reasons  for 
his  feelings  and  actions. 

In  many  of  our  plays  most  of  the  principal 
parts  have  been  taken  by  totally  blind  boys.  In 
this  year's  performance  of  "Julius  Caesar"  both 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  totally  blind  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  stately  Brutus, 
honest,  honorable,  patriotic,  but  mistaken,  or  a 
more  fiery,  passionate  Cassius,  scheming,  sel- 
fish, yet  worldly-wise  and  keen  than  these  two 
young  men  worked  out  in  their  study  of  their 
iparts.  In  fact,  in  giving  out  the  parts  of  a 
play,  the  question  of  more  or  less  sight  need 
not  be  considered.  It  is  a  question  of  imagina- 
tive power  and  ability  to  grasp  a  situation  and 
deal  with  it. 

The  supreme  test  of  the  value  of  dramatics 
in  a  school  lies  in  their  educational  value,  for 
the  pupil  himself,  first  of  all,  and  secondarily 
for  the  public  who  are  interested  in  him.  Cer- 
tainly the  giving  of  plays  requires  much  time, 
thought,  and  effort  on  the  part  of  pupils  and 
teachers.  Do  they  repay  in  results?  At  the 
Perkins  Institution  we  believe  that  they  do. 

Our  Boston  public  who  come  year  by  year 
and  bring  their  friends  to  see  our  plays  have 
gained  new  ideas  about  our  pupils  and  a  new 
respect  for  their  ability.  It  is  not  a  small 
thing  to  give  the  outside  world  confidence  in 
what  our  pupils  can  do. 

Dramatics  give  an  opportunity  to  teach  a  boy 
many  things  he  would  otherwise  have  little 
opportunity  of  learning — to  bow,  to  turn  prop- 
erly, to  manage  his  entrances  and  exits,  to 
handle  an  unexpected  situation  with  self-pos- 
session, and  in  short,  they  help  him  to  elim- 
inate his  natural  awkwardness,  and  to  manage 
himself  with   full   self-command.     They  even 
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teach  him  to  do  nothing,  and  to  do  it  grace- 
fully— a  very  difficult  point — to  be  a  necessary 
and  interested  part  of  a  scene,  and  not  usurp 
attention  that  does  not  belong  to  him — to 
stand  well,  to  sit  easily,  and  to  move  without 
groping.  They  also  teach  clear,  distinct  enun- 
ciation, and  to  express  his  emotions  by  the 
appropriate  gesture  and  action  which  arises 
from  them.  They  take  the  woodenness  or  the 
flightiness  out  of  his  behavior  and  make  him 
free  and  natural  in  his  poses.  They  show  him 
what  acting  really  is,  and  give  him  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  theatre  when  he  goes  to  hear 
good  plays.  Not  long  ago  I  asked  some  of  our 
older  boys  who  have  taken  part  in  the  plays 
for  several  years  in  succession,  to  write  out 
for  me  a  statement  of  what  they  thought  the 
plays  had  done  for  them.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  one  of  these  papers : 

"A  blind  person  is  naturally  more  dependent 
on  the  help  of  others  than  the  normal  sighted 
person ;  this  fact,  as  a  rule,  makes  him  more 
timid  and  less  self-reliant  than  a  normal  per- 
son. In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  is  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  a  drama.  There  the  blind  person  is 
forced  to  impersonate  another,  and  to  mimic 
another's  actions.  If  he  enters  into  his  part 
properly,  he  will  forget  his  natural  uncertainty 
and  so  unconsciously  take  a  great  stride  in  the 
direction  of  its  ultimate  conquest. 

"In  order  for  a  blind  person  to  make  a  good 
appearance  on  a  stage  he  must  first  be  per- 
fectly familiar  with  his  ground;  second,  he 
must  have  self-confidence  and  self-control.  He 
must  be  perfectly  cool  in  order  to  keep  his 
sense  of  direction  clear.  When  a  person  gets 
the  least  touch  of  stage  fright,  the  sense  of 
direction  is  immediately  impaired ;  this  must 
be  avoided  if  possible,  as  success  depends 
largely  upon  the  actor's  sense  of  direction. 
Hence,  the  blind  actor  gains  three  things  from 
acting  plays :  first,  self-confidenc ;  second,  self- 
control;  third,  he  improves  if  not  develops  his 
sense  of  direction,  the  most  important  element 
in  the  life  of  a  blind  person. 

"Acting  also  makes  one  alert,  for  close  atten- 
tion must  be  maintained  in  order  that  in  case 
of  an  error  he  can  be  ready  to  cover  it.  This 
is  a  great  training  in  alertness  of  wit,  and 
makes  one  keener  to  his  surroundings  than 
before  he  took  the  training.  This  splendid 
training  is  a  great  help  to  a  blind  person  when 
he  comes  to  enter  society — all  the  things  he 
has  learned  on  the  stage  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead,  and  he  will  never  regret  the  time  that 
was  spent  on  dramatics  while  he  was  in 
school. 

"Many  people  bring  up  the  argument  that 
dramatics  interfere  too  much  with  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  school  to  make  them  worth 
the  time  and  energy  spent  on  the  production  of 
a  Shakespearian  play.  I  am  inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  this  opinion.  The  students  gain  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  great  works  of  poetry 
by  actually  taking  part  in  them  than  they  ever 
would  be  merely  reading  and  studying  them  in 
the  classroom.  They  are  brought  in  closer 
touch    with    the    characters    of   the    play,    and 


therefore  can  better  understand  them.  Besides 
the  literary  education  obtained  through  the 
production  of  a  drama,  the  personal  advan- 
tages are  inestimable.  Personally,  I  consider 
that  my  experience  in  acting  dramas  has  bees? 
of  the  greatest  value  to  me." 

This  long  quotation  has  been  made  because 
it  gives  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  young  men 
who  feels  that  much  of  his  powers  of  self- 
possession  and  his  ease  and  grace  of  motion- 
has  been  due  to  his  practice  upon  the  stage. 

An  intimate  knowledge  with  great  pieces  of 
literature  has  been  acquired  by  the  most  of  our 
boys  who,  by  reciting  Shakespeare's  noble  lines 
or  even  by  listening  to  them  often  repeated, 
have  made  them  a  part  of  their  intellectual 
equipment  more  thoroughly  than  could  have 
been  done  in  any  oth^;r  way.  If  we  spend  our 
time  in  giving  dramatics  let  us  be  sure  that 
the  work  is  done  upon  a  piece  of  literature 
that  will  amply  repay  the  loving  care  and  work 
bestowed  upon  it. 

The  greatest  value  of  dramatics  is  found  in 
a  boy's  self-development  and  broadened  vision. 
Our  boys  feel  that  their  work  is  their  own  and 
say  so  frankly,  as  when  a  boy  who  had  taken 
a  prominent  part  said  complacently,  "You  let 
us  work  that  out  ourselves ;  you  really  didn't 
teach  us  much  of  what  we  did,  did  you?" 

He  felt  that  his  work  had  been  his  own,  and 
his  teacher  had  no  desire  that  he  should  feel 
otherwise.  The  bane  of  our  lives  is  self-con- 
sciousness. We  are  all  self-centered,  and  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  charmed  circle  of 
our  own  interests  and  feelings.  To  get  out  of 
our  little  selves  and  to  live  the  life  of  another, 
even  though  it  be  only  in  a  play,  teaches  us 
sympathy  and  broadens  us.  Dramatics,  prop- 
erly conducted,  are  an  antidote  to  self-con- 
sciousness. To  realize  in  one's  imagination 
the  great  thoughts  of  an  author  like  Shake- 
speare, and  to  bring  home  that  realization  to 
others  by  appropriate  gesture  and  action,  is  a 
self-development  which  few  classes  in  litera- 
ture can  equal.  I  have  seen  boys  considered 
stupid — certainly  uninterested — ^^in  class,  blos- 
som out  and  act  a  part  in  a  play,  which  their 
teachers  had  considered  beyond  their  powers 
of  comprehension,  or  their  ability  to  commit, 
in  a  way  that  placed  them  among  our  star  per- 
formers, and  greatly  raised  them  in  their  own 
esteem.  Being  interested,  these  boys  did  com- 
mit their  parts,  and  since  they  understood  them 
thoroughly,  they  proceeded  to  live  them  upon 
the  stage  in  a  joyful  self-expression  and  free- 
dom from  self-consciousness  that  is  the  best 
result  of  this  kind  of  work,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  one  worth  striving  for,  since  it  shows 
that  the  boy  is  losing  himself  in  his  work,  is 
caring  nothing  and  thinking  nothing  about 
himself,  but  only  that  his  work  may  be  well 
done  and  may  express  his  idea  of  the  character 
he  takes — and  this  is  education. 

The  plays  have  also  filled  our  boys'  lives 
during  the  sometimes  tedious  winter  months 
with  happiness  and  interest.  I  am  sure  that 
among  the  last  things  they  will  forget  will  be 
the  happy  hours  they  have  spent  over  the  re- 
hearsal and  the  performance  of  the  plays  of 
the  myriad-minded  Shakespeare. 
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FIFTH  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE  FOR 

THE  BLIND. 

H.   R.   LATIMER,   Executive  Secretary- 
Head  Teacher  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 


The  following  report  is  submitted  as  cover- 
ing the  work  of  the  Commission  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1920.  For  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  preceding  year,  as  well  as 
for  a  review  of  that  from  1915  to  1919,  ref- 
erence should  be  made  to  the  Fourth  Report 
of  the  Commission,  submitted  to  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  its 
meeting  in  Toronto,  June,  1919. 

International  Sub-Comv.iittee. 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Commission's 
Fourth  Report,  in  a  letter  to  the  British  Na- 
tional Uniform  Type  Committee,  following  a 
statement  relative  to  the  need  of  greater  uni- 
formity between  Revised  Braille,  Grade  Two, 
and  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One-Half, 
occurs  the  following  passage : 

"We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that 
you  appoint  a  small  sub-committee  to  act, 
either  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  with  a 
like  sub-committee  of  our  Commission,  in  an 
effort  to  establish  a  greater  degree  of  prac- 
tical uniformity  between  Grade  Two  and 
Grade  One  and  One-Half,  and  to  co-operate 
in  all  matters  pertainins  to  type,  with  the 
understanding    that    any    agreement    reached 


l)y  the  joint  sub-committee  shall,  before  be- 
coming operative,  be  approved  both  by  your 
Committee   and  by   our    Commission." 

Replying  to  the  above,  under  date  of  Nov. 
27,  1919,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart.,  Chairman 
of  the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, wrote  as  follows : 

"We  are  pleased  to  let  you  know  that 
the  National  Uniform  Type  Committee  has 
now  appointed  a  small  sub-committee  to  act 
with  a  similar  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
your  Commission  'to  endeavor  to  establish  a 
greater  degree  of  uniformity  between  Grade 
Two  and  Grade  One  and  One-Half,  and  to 
co-operate  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  type,' 
and  to  report  to  the  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee. 

"Our  sub-committee  has  power  to  co-opt 
members  and  has  instructions  to  consult  ex- 
perts when  dealing  with  such  special  subjects 
as  the  Music  Notation,  the  Mathematical  and 
Chemical   Notations  and  Languages. 

''The  names  of  the  members  are:  Sir  Ar- 
thur Pearson,  Bart.,  G.  B.  E.,  Miss  H.  C.  Rus- 
sell, Miss  O.  I.  Prince,  Miss  Lily  Bell  and  Mr. 
W.  P.  Merrick. 

"A  strong  feeling  prevailed  at  the  meeting 
that  it  would  greatly  facilitate  negotiations  if 
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your  sub-committee  and  ours  could  meet,  and 
we  hope  that  j^our  Committee  may  find  it 
possible  to  visit  England  for  that  purpose. 
We  assure  you  that  in  this  event  a  very  warm 
welcome  awaits  them.  If  this  suggestion  is 
agreeable  to  you  it  would  be  helpful  if  you 
would  kindly  indicate  the  lines  on  which  you 
think  negotiations  should  proceed,  so  that  we 
may  be  as  fully  prepared  as  possible  when  the 
meeting  takes  place." 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  dated 
March  13,  1920,  our  Chairman,  Mr.  O.  H  Bur- 
ritt,  wrote,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"I  shall  hope  in  the  near  future  to  send  you 
the  names  of  the  m.embers  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  our  Commis.sion  on  Uniform  Type. 

"The  American  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  will,  I  am  sure,  also  share  your  feeling 
that  negotiations  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  if 
a  meeting  can  be  arranged  between  these  two 
sub-committees.  While  we  have  not  had  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Commission,  I  am  sure 
I  represent  fairly  the  feelings  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  saying  that  we  think  that  your  sub- 
committee should  visit  the  United  States 
rather  than  that  our  sub-committee  should 
visit  England.  This  suggestion  is  made  the 
more  emphatically  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
representatives  of  our  Commission  have  visit- 
ed England  at  least  once  in  the  interests  of 
uniformity. 

"At  the  same  time  that  the  names  of  our 
sub-committee  are  submitted,  we  will  indicate 
the  general  lines  along  which  we  think  negotia- 
tions should  proceed,  in  accordance  with  your 
kind  suggestion  to  that  effect.'' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission,  June  23, 
1920,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

"That  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  is  hereby  instruct- 
ed to  appoint  a  small  sub-committee  to  act  with 
the  similar  sub-committee  already  appointed  by 
the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee 
in  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  between  Revised  Braille,  Grade 
Two,  and  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One- 
Half,  and  to  co-operate  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  type;  and  to  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind." 

It  was  further  resolved:  "That  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  in  notifying  the  Chair- 
man of  the  British  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee  of  the  personnel  of  the  Commis- 
sion's sub-committee,  appointed  to  act  with 
their  like  sub-committee  already  named,  is 
hereby  instructed  to  lay  down  the  following 
as  the  lines  on  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Commission  that  the  preliminary  negotiations 
of  the  International  sub-committee  should  pro- 
ceed : 

"1.  A  Uniform  Braille  Musical  Notation, 
elastic  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  styles 
and. branches  of  music. 

"2.  A  fuller  and  more  adequate  interpre- 
tation than  now  obtains  of  the  Mathematical 
Notation,  especially  as  regards  complex  alge- 


braic and  trigonometric  expressions,  with  the 
possible  introduction  of  a  few  symbols  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  Braille  Notation  into  closer 
correspondence  with  that  of  ink-print;  such 
as  the- per  cent  sign,  signs  for  degrees,  min- 
utes and  seconds,  the  angle  sign,  etc. 

"3.  A  system  of  diacritical  markings  for 
pronunciation,  etc.,  comparable  to  that  of  ink- 
print,  to  be  used  not  so  much  in  books  cur- 
rent in  the  different  languages  as  in  diction- 
aries, books  of  encyclopedic  nature,  texts  on 
comparative  philology  and  kindred  subjects. 

"4.  An  International  Agreement  such  as 
would  not  only  bring  about  any  practical  ex- 
change of  embossed  books  and  apparatus  for 
the  blind,  but  such  as  would  also  affect  a 
sympathetic  interchange  of  all  information  in 
any  way  related  to  type  likely  to  be  of  interest 
or  importance  to  the  blind  in  general. 

"5.  In  order  that  the  foregoing  lines  of  pro- 
posed negotiations  may  be  the  better  under- 
stood, we  are  forwarding  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  under 
separate  cover,  the  following  data : 

"a.  Key  to  Musical  Braille,  by  L.  W. 
Rodenberg,  approved  by  the  Commission's 
Committee  on  Adaptation  of  Braille  Musical 
Notation  to  the  Principles  of  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  One-Half. 

"b.  Mathematical  Notation,  revised  by  the 
Commission's  Committee  on  Mathematics  and 
arranged  by  J.  B.  Curtis. 

"c.  System  of  Diacritical  Markings  for  Pro- 
nunciation, etc.,  prepared  upon  request  by 
S.  C.  Swift  and  A.  M.  Shotwell. 

"6.  In  exchange  for  the  data  thus  for- 
warded, in  order  that  our  sub-committee  may 
be  the  better  informed  when  the  international 
sub-committee  shall  convene,  it  is  earnestly 
requested  that  you  forward  to  the  Chairman  of 
our  sub-committee  any  similar  data  to  be  had 
liow  or  presently." 

Braille    Musical    Notation 

In  the  Commission's  Fourth  Report,  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Adaptation  of 
Braille  Musical  Notation  to  the  Principles  of 
Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One-Half,  oc- 
curs the  following  passage : 

"We  are  agreed  that  the  British  Key  to  the 
Braille  Musical  Notation,  together  with  such 
additions  and  amplifications  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  should  be  the  standard.  We  further 
agree  that  the  only  thing  which  concerns  our 
Committee  is  to  see  that  an  American  edition 
of  this  British  Key  is  provided  which  shall 
conform  in  its  verbal  text  to  Grade  One  and 
One-Half  of  Revised  Braille." 

This  policy,  approved  by  the  Commission, 
has  constituted  the  basis  upon  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Music  has  worked  during  the  past 
year. 

Owing  to  illness.  Miss  Adelaide  Carman  was 
unable  to  continue  active  service  upon  the 
Committee,  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  of  the 
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Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  was  induced  to 
*erve  in  her  stead. 

The  Committee  has  kept  in  practical  touch 
with  the  work  of  revision  going  on  in  England, 
and  though  the  new  British  key  is  not  yet  in 
print,  the  following  paragraph  from  the  report 
of  our  Committee  on  Music  will  suffice  to 
show  the  progress  made : 

"Our  sub-committee,  appointed  by  you  to 
find,  a  suitable  key  for  use  in  embossing  Re- 
vised Braille  music,  have  agreed  in  recom- 
mending Mr.  Rodenberg's  Key  for  general 
distribution  as  a  book  of  information;  and 
that  we  think  it  should  be  published  both  in 
ink  type  and  in  Braille.  We  think  the  Roden- 
berg  Key  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes 
at  the  present  time  and  that  you  would  be 
fully  justified  in  recommending  its  use  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  country." 

The  Rodenberg  Key,  entitled,  "Key  to  Musi- 
cal Braille,"  is  a  double  indexed  dictionary ; 
the  first  part  presenting  signs  in  their  order  of 
structure  and  arrangement,  and  the  second 
part  presenting  musical  terms  alphabetically. 
At  least  in  theory,  the  book  presents  new  and 
old,  European  and  American  usages,  aiming 
thereby  to  be  a  book  of  information  or  refer- 
ence. Where  there  are  hints  as  to  preferred 
usage,  such  statements  are  in  accordance  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Commission's  Committee 
on  Music.  About  fifty  music  titles,  including 
a  few  each  for  organ,  piano,  violin,  and  voice, 
have  been  embossed ;  and  the  Committee  plans 
to  have  a  primer  for  beginners  ready  by  Octo- 
'ner,  1920. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  24,  1920,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Edward  Watson, 
of  England,  author  of  the  Musical  Notation 
now  under  revision  in  that  country,  writes,  in 
part: 

"At  the  present  moment  not  only  am  I  work- 
ing closely  on  my  new  text  book  on  Modern 
Braille  Music  Notation,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  Braille  Music  Revision  Committee  I  am, 
with  my  colleagues,  doing  all  that  is  possible 
to  accelerate  the  publication  of  the  new  Key 
which  (along  with  my  book — an  exposition  at 
greater  length  than  is  possible  or  desirable  in 
a  short  Key)  is  to  be  printed  in  an  ink-print 
edition  at  the  earliest  moment. 

"I  think  when  the  National  Institute  books 
are  out  it  will  be  found  that  enormous  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  music  notation 
as  applied  to  Braille." 

At  the  Commission's  meeting,  June  23,  1920, 
it  was  resolved : 

"1.  That  the  Key  to  Musical  Braille,  by  L. 
W.  Rodenberg,  developed  and  approved  by 
the  Commission's  Committee  on  Adaptation  of 
Braille  Musical  Notation  to  the  Principles  of 
Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One-Half,  is 
hereby  accepted  and  referred  to  the  interna- 
tion  sub-committee  for  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. 

"2,    That  the  Committee  on  Adaptation  of 


Braille  Musical  Notation  to  the  Principles  of 
Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One-Half,  is 
hereby  tendered  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of 
the  Commission  for  the  willing  and  efficient 
service  they  have  rendered  in  bringing  the 
work  assigned  them  to  the  present  satisfactory 
state  of  development ;  and  requested  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  their  present  capacity  until 
such  time  as  some  more  permanent  arrange- 
ment in  the  interests  of  Braille  Musical  Nota- 
tion shall  be  provided. 

"3.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Commission 
that  a  permanent  Committee  on  Braille  Music, 
entrusted  with  the  development  of  a  library 
of  standard  and  popular  music  and  musical 
literature,  be  created. 

"4.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
the  best  interests  of  Braille  Music  can  be  sub- 
served by  the  creation  of  a  well  equipped  de- 
partment of  music  in  connection  with  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Braille 
music,  with  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the 
present  Publication  Committee,  said  Committee 
on  Music  to  associate  with  itself  the  musical 
interests  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  the   Illinois   School   for  the  Blind. 

"5.  That  the  Trustees  for  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  are,  accordingly, 
requested  to  give  this  matter  their  most  seri- 
ous consideration  at  their  coming  annual  meet- 
ing  in  July." 

Mathematical  Notation   and   Texts. 

In  the  actual  embossing  of  the  arithmetic 
referred  to  in  the  Commission's  Fourth  Re- 
port, several  questions  arose  relative  to  the 
interpretation  in  Braille  of  certain  mathe- 
matical expressions.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission,  Nov.  3,  1919,  Mr.  J.  B.  Curtis,  of 
Chicago,  and  Miss  Claudia  Potte.r,  of  Over- 
brook,  were  named  to  assist  the  secretary^  and 
embosser  in  the  solution  of  these  questions, 
v/ith  power  to  alter  or  add  to  the  Mathematical 
Notation  in  the  interest  of  clearness  of  ex- 
pression. 

In  order  that  the  work  might  be  in  accord 
both  with  ink-print  usage  and  with  the  author- 
ized practice  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
an  algebra  and  a  trigonometry  embossed  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor's  Mathe- 
matical Notation,,  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sion's Notation  is  based.  It  was  learned,  how- 
ever, that,  although  Mr.  Taylor's  Notation 
was  issued  in  1917,  no  texts  have  yet  been 
embossed  in  accordance  therewith. 

In  its  revision  of  the  Commission's  Nota- 
tion, therefore,  the  Committee  on  Mathe- 
matics has  been  guided  partly  by  the  practice 
current  in  texts  embossed  prior  to  1917,  and 
partly  by  its  own  judgment,  especially  m 
capes  where  these  texts  are  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Taylor's  Notation  or  where  his  Notation 
i',  rot  sufficiently  explicit.    The  Committee  on 
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Mathematics  has  gone  forward  with  the  great- 
er confidence  because  of  assurance  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Taylor  will  welcome  any  revi- 
sion of  his  Notation  which  is  in  the  interest 
of  clearness  of  expression. 

In  lieu  of  this  pending  revision,  no  algebra 
has  yet  been  embossed,  but  a  primary  arith- 
metic has  been  completed,  and  an  intermediate 
one  is  well  under  way. 

At  the  Commission's  meeting,  June  23,  1920, 
the  Key  to  the  Mathematical  Notation,  as  re- 
vised by  the  Committee  on  Mathematics,  was 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  international 
sub-committee  for  consideration  and  approval ; 
while  the  Committee  was  tendered  the  thanks 
of  the  Commission  and  requested  to  continue 
its  role  of  advising  the  Commission  on  matters 
pertaining  to  Mathematics. 

Diacritical  Markings  for  Pronunciation,  Etc. 

It  is  generally  thought  best  that  books  in 
foreign  languages  should  be  embossed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  diacritical  code  of  the  par- 
ticular language;  that  is,  books  embossed  in 
French  should  be  embossed  as  the  French 
emboss  their  books ;  those  in  Spanish,  as  the 
Spanish  emboss  theirs ;  and  the  Commission 
so  ruled  at  its  last  meeting,  June  23,  1920. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don, we  understand,  follows  this  plan  and  will 
furnish  special  alphabets  for  the  several 
languages  already  worked  out  in  accordance 
therewith. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinct  need  for  a  gen- 
eral system  of  diacritical  markings  for  use  in 
dictionaries,  books  of  an  encyclopedic  nature, 
books  on  comparative  philology,  and  the  like. 
To  meet  this  need,  Messrs.  S.  C.  Swift, 
Librarian  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  A.  M.  Shotwell,  Librarian 
of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  were  requested  to  prepare  such  a 
system  of  diacritical  markings.  This  they  did 
with  considerable  care  and  thoroughness,  sub- 
mitting the  results  to  the  Commission.  Their 
work  was  accepted  by  the  Commission  at  its 
meeting,  June  23,  1920,  and  referred  to  the 
international  sub-committee  for  consideration 
and  approval ;  while  Messrs.  Swift  and  Shot- 
well  were  requested  to  continue  their  services 
to  the  Commission  as  the  Committee  on  Dia- 
critical Markings  for  Pronunciation,  Etc. 

Apparatus  for  the  Blind — 
Tablets,  Writers,  Maps,  Etc. 

In  a  letter  of  June  3,  1920,  Mr.  F.  G.  White, 
representing  the  Cooper  Engineering  Co., 
Chicago,  says  in  effect : 

This  Company  is  now  under  entirely  new 
management.  Appliances  made  for  the  blind 
is  one  of  our  departments.  Technically,  the 
new  management  feels  somewhat  ignorant  re- 
garding all  of  the  requirements  of  the  blind, 
but  are  well  equipped  to  make  the  different 
appliances  shown  in  our  catalogue. 


It  is  our  purpose  to  give  prompt  delivery  on 
anything  in  this  line.  We  expect,  within  sixty 
days,  to  make  deliveries  on  both  the  iron  and 
aluminum  types  of  the  Hall  Braille  Writer.  We 
shall  not  likely  take  up  the  manufacture  of  the 
shorthand  machine  until  we  are  entirely  caught 
up  on  the  Hall  Braille  Writer,  Within  a  fort- 
night we  expect  to  meet  all  calls  for  the  desk 
tablets.  After  sixty  days  we  hope  to  deliver 
all  orders  for  the  Midget  Writer.  We  are  now 
making  up  stocks  of  stereotyping  machines 
and  map-making  machines  which  should  be 
ready  for  delivery  after  sixty  days. 

In  a  letter  of  June  10,  1920,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  of  Perkins,  replied  as 
follows : 

"Both  Mr.  Bryan  and  I  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  see  Louisville  undertake  the  making 
and  selling  of  just  as  much  and  as  many  ap- 
pliances as  she  can  handle — even  Braille  slates, 
etc.  The  Howe  Memorial  Press  in  undertak- 
ing slates  and  Braille  writers  has  bitten  off 
more  than  it  can  successfully  chew.  It  under- 
took this  thing  as  a  greatly  needed  service  to 
the  profession,  and  is  willing  to  continue  to  the 
extent  that  it  can ;  but  relief  would  be  wel- 
comed. As  to  the  maps  and  such  like  aids, 
Louisville  should  certainly  be  expected  to  fill 
the  bill." 

In  full  consideration  of  the  above,  especially 
in  light  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  apparatus 
for  the  blind,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Commission 
at  its  meeting,  June  23,  1920: 

"1.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Commission 
that  a  permanent  Committee  on  Apparatus  for 
the  Blind — tablets,  writers,  maps,  etc.,  should 
be  appointed. 

"2.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Commis- 
sion, the  best  interests  of  the  profession  as  a 
whole  demand  the  creation  of  a  well-equipped 
department  of  apparatus  in  connection  with  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Apparatus, 
with  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  present 
Publication  Committee. 

"3.  That  the  Trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  are,  accordingly, 
requested  to  give  this  matter  their  most  seri- 
ous consideration  at  their  coming  annual  meet- 
ing in  July. 

Matters  of  Moment  to  Librarians, 
Embossers  and  Others 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Misses  Lucile  A.  Goldthwaite,  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  and  Laura  M,  Saw- 
yer, of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
were  named  as  a  Committee  to  keep  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  books  in  Grade  One  and  One- 
Half  actually  available  for  purchase,  and  their 
appointment  was  subsequently  endorsed  by 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Work  for  the  Blind  of  the  American 
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Library  Association.  Accordingly,  anyone  de- 
siring the  very  latest  list  of  books  in  Grade 
One  and  One-Half  actually  available  for  pur- 
chase should  apply  either  to  Miss  Goldthwaite 
or  to  Miss  Sawyer. 

To  prevent  the  duplication  of  texts  by  two 
or  more  embossers,  the  Commission  is  con- 
tinuing its  policy  of  issuing  semi-annual  print- 
ed lists  of  books  selected  for  embossing  in 
Grade  One  and  One-Half,  inclusive  of  those 
already  embossed,  and  in  the  interim,  monthly 
typewritten  supplements.  Applications,  there- 
fore, for  the  very  latest  "Embosser's  List  for 
Prevention  of  Duplication"  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission is  gratified  to  report  that  no  duplica- 
tions have  so  far  occurred  except  such  as  were 
either  justified  by  the  circumstances  or  thought 
to  be  justified  by  the  parties  doing  the  em- 
bossing. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, it  was  resolved : 

"That  the  Publication  Committee  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in 
making  its  selection  of  titles  for  embossing  in 
Grade  One  and  One-Half,  make  inquiries  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  New  York 
State  Library,  and  others,  concerning  such 
titles  as  they  should  like  to  have  embossed  in 
this  system,  and  to  choose  from  such  sugges- 
tions a  proportion  of  the  titles  that  they  will 
direct  to   be  embossed." 

In  a  letter  of  June  8,  1920,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  in  charge  of  work 
for  the  blind,  of  the  Library  War  Service,  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  writes,  in 
part: 

"According  to  our  report  of  May  8,  there 
had,  up  to  that  time,  been  put  into  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  One-Half,  130  titles,  36  of 
which  were  juvenile;  of  the  balance  (94),  50 
had  been  put  into  Braille  by  the  American 
Library  Association.  Since  that  report  a  few 
other  titles  have  come  from  press,  a  number 
more  are  'in  press,'  with  quite  a  number  to 
follow. 

"I  think  you  know  that  this  Association 
plans  to  put  several  thousand  dollars  more  into 
Braille  this  year,  and  expects  to  set  aside  a 
budget  of  from  $60,000  to  $100,000  to  Braille 
books  in  the  next  three  years.  We  have 
been  aided  in  our  efforts  by  authors  and  or- 
ganizations." 

The  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind  of 
the  American  Library  Association  was  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  Regional  Libraries 
for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  embossed 
literature,  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  sys- 
tem in  which  there  is  much  duplication  of  time 
and  expense. 

In  a  letter  of  June  7,  1920,  Miss  Mabel  R. 
Gillis,  chairman  of  this  committee,  writes,  in 
part  : 

"Although   we   realize  that   it   would  be   a 


fine  thing  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the 
United  States  and  decide  on  certain  places 
where  libraries  for  the  blind  should  be  estab- 
lished, it  did  not  seem  possible  for  the  busy 
members  of  the  Committee  to  undertake  so 
large  a  task.  Consequently,  we  tried  only  to 
encourage  the  opening  up  of  one  new  resource 
for  the  blind.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  Middle 
West  needed  such  a  library  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  and,  accordingly, 
we  communicated  with  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick,  Librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  to  learn  if  that  library  could  develop 
its  department  of  books  for  the  blind  to  cover 
that  territory.  We  found  Dr.  Bostwick  anxious 
to  do  all  that  he  could,  and  in  fact,  he  has  for 
some  time  freely  extended  the  use  of  his 
library  for  the  blind  to  the  surrounding  states. 
We  found,  however,  that  this  fact  was  not 
fully  known  and  had  not  been  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of.  We  decided  that  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  take  steps  to  divert  their 
own  Middle  West  borrowers  to  St.  Louis,  and 
through  publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  St. 
Louis  is  ready  and  willing  to  handle  borrow- 
ers in  that  part  of  the  country,  we  hope  soon 
to  have  the  library  at  St.  Louis  well  known 
and  doing  a  big  work.  This  has  been  our 
principal  line  of  effort  this  year. 

"You  will  probably  be  interested  to  know 
that  a  new  agency  for  the  distribution  of  books 
for  the  blind  has  been  found  in  the  Texas 
State  Library,  which  began  this  work  about 
the  first  of  January,  1920.  While  the  collec- 
tion is  still  small,  the  library  is  anxious  to 
build  it  up  and  fill  the  need  that  there  is  for 
such  an  institution  in  the  Southwest." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission,  June  23, 
1920,  it  was  resolved : 

'That  a  committee  of  not  less  than  three 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  to  consider 
plans  for  securing  the  interest  of  state  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country  in  an  effort 
to  secure  additional  legislative  grants  for  the 
embossing  of  Braille  Literature ;  said  Commit- 
tee to  report  its  findings  back  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  its  next  meeting." 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  made 
in  the  Commission's  Fourth  Report  relative 
to  a  practical  agreement  among  embossers  by 
which  their  publications  would  become  equally 
available  to  all,  Mr.  McAloney,  Chairman  of 
Publication  Committee  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House,  was  asked  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  matter.  A  few  preliminary  steps  have 
been  taken,  and  Mr.  McAloney  suggested  that 
it  would  be  well  to  bring  about  a  meeting  of 
the  embossers  present  at  this  Convention  to 
see  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  American  Printing  House,  a  committee 
was  named  to  consider  means  of  raising  an 
endowment  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  embossed  books  to  the  purchasing  public, 
to  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trus- 
tees. 
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The  matter  of  furnishing  clear  type  readers 
for  the  partially  sighted  children  of  our  resi- 
dential and  day  schools,  already  referred  by 
this  Commission  to  the  consideration  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  to  the  National  Committee  for  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  is  hereby  called  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  as  a  question  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  preservation  of 
vision. 

The  resignation  of  Capt.  Alfred  Pirtle,  rep- 
resentative of  the  printing  house  on  the  Com- 
•mission,  in  favor  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  that  establish- 
ment, and  the  appointment  of  Miss  Merwin  to 
membership  on  the  Commission,  renders  pos- 
sible an  active  and  satisfactory  co-operation 
between  the  printing  house  and  the  Commis- 
sion. In  welcoming  Miss  Merwin  to  mem- 
bership upon  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  excel- 
lent service  she  has  rendered  the  cause  of 
uniform  type  during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
and  especially  that  in  connection  with  secur- 
ing the  increased  appropriation  from  Congress 
for  the  embossing  of  books,  etc. 

Scale  of  Type  Tests. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  was  planning  its  tests  to  determine 
the  punctographic  type  best  adapted  to  reading 
and  writing,  a  definite  scale  of  type  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  Committee,  as  offering  a  fair 
basis  for  the  comparison  of  results.  This  scale 
met  with  some  adverse  criticism  at  the  time, 
and  a  few  tests  were  made  in  an  effort  to  sus- 
tain the  Committee's  action.  While  the  re- 
sults of  these  tests  were  not  unfavorable  to  the 
Committee's  choice,  they  were  not  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  lift  the  question  entirely  out  of 
the  realm  of  controversy.  The  present  Com- 
mission, on  taking  over  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Type  in  1915,  accepted, 
without  question,  this  scale  of  type  which  had 
been  tried  out  upon  hundreds  of  readers  in 
each  of  the  three  established  punctographic 
systems,  and  it  was  subsequently  embodied  in 
the  key  to  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and 
One-Half. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  a  very 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  our 
embossers  and  others  has  developed  to  have 
the  question  of  the  most  suitable  scale  of  type 
for  reading  more  definitely  demonstrated.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  set  of  tests  for  this  purpose  were 
devised  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Fowler,  and  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission,  the 
expense  of  which  was  generously  borne  by 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press. 

These  tests  comprise  eight  sheets,  four  of 
words  and  four  of  letters,  embossed  in  Revised 
Braille  in  four  different  scales  of  type,  and 
duplicated  in  American  Braille.  This  was  not 
done  with  the  idea  of  effecting  a  comparison 
between  the  systems,  but  with  a  view  to  reach- 


ing a  more  definite  decision,  regarding  the 
comparative  values  of  the  different  scales  of 
type  within  each  system,  in  order  that  we  might 
arrive  at  a  sounder  and  more  enduring  conclu- 
sion. 

All  four  of  the  word  sheets  contain  the  same 
eighty  simple  words,  differently  arranged  on 
each ;  and  all  four  of  the  letter  sheets  contain 
three  hundred  letters,  likewise  differently  ar- 
ranged and  having  approximately  the  same  re- 
currence ■  found  in  ordinary  reading  matter. 
In  the  actual  conduct  of  the  tests,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  no  two  readers  took  the  eight 
sheets  in  the  same  order.  The  hesitancy  and 
error  due  to  the  reader's  embarrassment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tests  and  that  incident  to 
his  fatigue  toward  the  end  were  thus  distribut- 
ed, as  far  as  possible,  equally  over  all  the 
sheets. 

For  convenience  of  presentation,  we  shall 
speak  of  the  four  scales  of  type  here  tested 
as  the  Commission  scale,  the  close-letter  scale, 
the  close-line  scale,  and  the  reduced  scale. 
The  actual  dimensions  of  the  respective  scales 
are  as  follows: 

Commission  Scale. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
dots  in  the  same  character .090  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
characters    1 250  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
lines 398  in. 

Close-Letter  Scales. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
dots  in  the  same  character 090  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  cor- 
responding dots  in  adjacent  char- 
acters     218  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
lines 398  in. 

Close-Line  Scale. 

Dist&nce  from  center  to  center  of 
dots  in  the  same  character 090  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
characters   250  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
lines 365  m, 

Reduced  Scale. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
dots     in     the      same     character, 

laterally   082  in, 

vertically  072  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
characters   218  in. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of 
corresponding  dots  in  adjacent 
lines  365  in 
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By  comparing  the  results  obtained  from  the 
Commission  scale  with  those  obtained  from 
the  close-letter  scale,  we  are  able  to  determine 
the  comparative  values  of  open  and  close  let- 
ter spacing.  By  comparing  the  results  obtained 
from  the  Commission  scale  with  those  ob- 
tained from  the  close-line  scale,  we  are  able 
to  determine  the  relative  values  of  open  and 
close  line  spacing.  By  comparing  the  results 
obtained  from  any  or  all  of  these  three  scales 
with  those  obtained  from  the  reducing  scale, 
we  are  able  to  determine,  at  least,  whether  as 
small  a  scale  of  type  as  this  reduced  scale 
is  justiliable,  and  also  whether  it  is  probably 
wise  to  depart  from  the  larger  scale  for  any 
but  the  most  technical  purposes. 

In  arriving  at  a  basis  of  comparison  for  de- 
termining the  relative  values  of  the  four 
scales  of  type  here  tested,  the  following  meth- 
od was  employed : 

The  total  number  of  seconds  taken  and  the 
total  number  of  errors  made  by  all  the  readers 
on  each  of  the  eight  sheets  of  the  tests,  were 
found.  This  furnished  two  double  compari- 
sons, that  of  relative  time  on  word  and  letter 
sheets  separately,  and  that  of  relative  ac- 
curacy on  the  same  sheets  separately.  In  order 
to  reduce  this  fourfold  comparison  to  a 
simpler  and  more  comprehensive  basis,  the 
method  employed  in  some  of  the  typewriting 
schools  of  penalizing  errors  five-fold  and  in- 
creasing the  time  in  proportion,  was  here  re- 
sorted to. 

Referring,  for  example,  to  the  table  of  re- 
sults for  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One- 
Half,  we  find  that  the  total  error  on  the  word- 
sheet  of  the  Commission  scale  is  121,  As 
there  were  sixty-four  readers  and  eighty 
words  to  the  sheet,  the  total  number  of  words 
read  was  5,120.  Penalizing  the  total  error 
and  placing  the  product  over  the  total  number 
of  words  read,  we  obtain  the  fraction  605/5120. 
Increasing  the  total  time  made  on  this  sheet, 
7,621  seconds,  by  this  fraction  of  itself,  we 
obtain  8,522,  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  Com- 
mission scale,  as  compared  with  that  similarly 
obtained  from  the  word-sheet  of  each  of  the 
other  scales. 

In  like  manner  the  relative  efficiency  of  each 
scale,  as  shown  by  its  letter-sheet,  is  found, 
the  only  difference  being  that  there  are  three 
hundred  letters  to  each  sheet  which,  taken 
sixty-four  times,  gives  19,200  for  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  fraction  instead  of  5,120,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  word-sheet. 

Adding  the  relative  efficiencies,  thus  found, 
of  the  word  and  letter  sheets  of  the  respective 
scales,  we  obtain  the  total  relative  efficiency 
of  each.  Assuming  the  lowest  of  the  four  num- 
bers thus  obtained,  which  represents  the  high- 
est efficiency,  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and 
dividing  it  in  turn  by  each  of  the  other  three, 
we  arrive  at  the  final  efficiency  percentages 
shown  in  the  table. 

The  Commission  scale  is  seen  to  make  the 
best  showing,  and  is,  therefore,  represented  by 


100.  The  close-line  scale  comes  second,  with 
an  efficiency  percentage  of  95.67.  The  close- 
letter  scale  holds  third  place,  with  a  percent- 
age of  91.40;  while  the  reduced  scale  brings  up 
the  rear,  with  a  percentage  of  79.07. 
•  These  results  are  further  emphasized  by  the 
relative  number  of  the  personal  preferences 
and  of  the  losses  of  line  in  reading.  Of  the 
124  personal  preferences  expressed  for  one 
scale  of  type  or  another,  56,  upwards  of 
forty-five  per  cent,  were  cast  for  the  Commis- 
sion scale ;  23,  about  nineteen  per  cent,  for  the 
Close-letter  scale ;  30,  about  twenty-four  per 
cent,  for  the  Close-line  scale;  and  15,  only 
twelve  per  cent,  for  the  reduced  scale.  On  the 
other  hand,  six  of  the  thirteen  instances  where 
the  reader  either  skipped  or  reread  a  line  were 
on  the  close-line  sheets ;  five  on  the  reduced 
scale  sheets,  while  there  was  only  one  oc- 
currence of  this  kind  on  each  of  the  other  two 
scales. 

Moreover,  the  total  time  taken  on  each  of 
the  word  and  letter  sheets  as  well  as  the  total 
error  made,  accord  in  direction  with  the  final 
results  shown  in  the  table ;  that  is,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  penalized  error  to  the  actual 
time  in  the  derivation  of  relative  efficiency 
does  not  in  any  case  reverse  the  order  of 
efficiency,  but  serves  rather  to  bring  out  a 
juster  comparison  of  the  four  scales  of  type 
than  could  be  gathered  from  the  time  and 
error  values  separately. 

As  thirty-six  out  of  the  sixty-four  readers 
tested  in  Grade  One  and  One-Half  were  up- 
wards of  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  re- 
maining twenty-eight  were  sixteen  or  under, 
the  element  of  age  is  seen  to  be  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed ;  as  upwards  of  forty  of  these  readers 
are  habitual  users  of  New  York  Point  or 
American  Braille,  both  of  which  systems  are 
regularly  embossed  in  a  scale  smaller  than  that 
recommended  by  the  Commission,  it  would 
seem  that  the  previous  experience  of  the  read- 
ers should  in  no  wise  prejudice  the  results  here 
given. 

Referring  to  the  table  of  results  for  Ameri- 
can Braille,  which  were  derived  in  the  same 
manner,  we  see  that  the  Commission  scale  still 
holds  first  place.  The  Reduced  scale,  however, 
makes  a  better  proportional  showing,  while 
the  close-letter  scale  makes  a  slightly  better 
percentage  than  does  the  close-line  scale.  In 
personal  preferences,  also,  the  Commission 
scale  has  the  lead,  though  the  personal  pref- 
erences run  much  closer  in  the  American 
Braille  tests  than  they  do  in  the  Revised 
Braille  tests. 

On  the  whole,  the  Commission  feels  justified 
in  adhering  to  its  recent  action  in  modification 
of  Rule  13,  b,  of  the  Second  Edition  of  its 
Key  to  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One- 
Half,  which  reads : 

"The  Scale  of  Type  recommended  by  the 
Commission  for  all  ordinary  purposes  is : 

"From  center  to  center  of  dots  in  the  same 
character,   vertically  and  horizontally,   ninet>'- 
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thousandths  of  an  inch ;  from  center  to  center 
of  corresponding  dots  in  adjacent  characters, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousandths  of  an  inch ; 
and  from  center  to  center  of  corresponding 
dots  in  adjacent  lines,  four  hundred  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch. 

"If,  for  any  particular  reason,  a  scale  of 
type  is  selected  larger  or  smaller  than  ninety- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  between  centers  of 
dots  in  the  same  character,  the  distance  be- 
tween centers  of  corresponding  dots  in  ad- 
jacent characters  should  be  approximately  two 
and  two-thirds  times  the  distance  selected  be- 
tween centers  of  dots  in  the  same  character ; 
and  the  distance  between  centers  of  corre- 
sponding dots  in  adjacent  lines  should  be  ap- 
proximately four  and  four-ninths  times  the 
distance  selected  between  centers  of  dots  in 
the  same  character,  provided  that  the  distance 
between  centers  of  dots  in  the  same  charac- 
ter shall  not  be  greater  than  one  hundred- 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
less  than  eighty-one  thousandths  of  an  inch 
on  the  other. 

"A  rigid  adherence  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
portional scale  is  not  expected  in  the  develop- 
ment of  embossed  maps  or  other  highly  tech- 
nical matter." 

RESULTS   OF  SCALE  OF  TYPE  TESTS 

FOR    64   READERS    OF    GRADE 

ONE  AND  ONE-HALF. 

Commission   Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 7621 

Total  error 121 

Relative  efficiency 8522 

Personal    preference 30 

Loss  of  line 00 

Letter-sheet. 

Total    time 14932 

Total  error 349 

Relative   efficiency 16289 

Personal    preference 26 

Loss   of   line 1 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets. 

Relative   efficiency 2481 1 

Personal    preference 56 

Close-Line  Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 7971 

Total    error 145 

Relative   efficiency 9100 

Personal    preference 11 

Loss  of  line 3 

Letter-sheet. 

Total  time 15097 

Total  error  442 

Relative  efficiency 15835 

Personal    preference 19 

Loss  of  line 3 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets. 

Relative  efficiency 25935 

Personal    preference 30 


Close-Letter    Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 8166 

Total  error  154 

Relative   efficiency 9394 

Personal    preference 12 

Loss  of  line 00 

Letter-sheet. 

Total    time 15794 

Total    error 476 

Relative   efficiency 17752 

Personal    preference 11 

Loss  of  line 1 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets. 

Relative   efficiency 27146 

Personal    preference 23 

Reduced  Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 9015 

Total  error  191 

Relative   efficiency 10697 

Personal  preference 10 

Loss  of  line 3 

Letter-sheet. 

Total    time 17265 

Total    error 760 

Relative    efficiency 20682 

Personal    preference 5 

Loss  of  line 2 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets. 

Relative   efficiency 31379 

Personal  preference 15 

Final  Efficiency  Percentages. 

Commission    scale 100.00 

Close-letter  scale 91.40 

Close-line    scale 95.67 

Reduced  scale 79.07 


RESULTS   OF  SCALE  OF  TYPE  TESTS 

FOR  74  READERS  OF  AMERICAN 

BRAILLE. 

Commission  Scale. 
Word-sheet : 

Total    time 5237 

Total    errors S3 

Relative  efficiency 5471 

Personal    preference 21 

Letter-sheet : 

Total   time 14070 

Total  error... 369 

Relative   efficiency 15239 

Personal    preference 17 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  sheets : 

Relative   efficiency 20710 

Personal   preference 38 
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Close-Line  Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 5394 

Total    error 54 

Relative    eflfiqiency 5640 

Personal    preference 14 

Letter-sheet. 

Total   time 15262 

Total  error  391 

Relative  efficiency 16606 

Personal    preference 20 

Total  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets. 

Relative   efficiency 22246 

Personal    preference 34 

Close-Letter    Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 5445 

Total    error 75 

Relative   efficiency 5/90 

Personal    preference - 16 

Letter-sheet. 

Total    time 14901 

Total  error 443 

Relative   efficiency 16388 

Personal    preference 10 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets : 

Relative   efficiency 22178 

Personal  preference 26 

Redviced  Scale. 
Word-sheet. 

Total    time 5500 

Total    error 76 

Relative   efficiency 5853 

Personal    preference 19 

Letter-sheet. 

Total  time 15139 

Total    error 531 

Relative   efficiency 16945 

Personal    preference 17 

Totals  on  Word  and  Letter  Sheets. 

Relative   efficiency 22798 

Personal    preference 36 

Final  Efficiency  Percentages. 

Commission    scale 100.00 

Close-letter    scale 93.38 

Close-line    scale 93.10 

Reduced    scale 90.84 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 
In  the  creation  of  an  International  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Type,  the  Commission 
recognizes  an  agency  which  should  lend  sta- 
bility to  preferred  methods  of  embossing  and 
confidence  in  the  fact  that  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  One-Half,  has  come  to  stay. 


The  completion  of  a  Key  to  the  Braille 
Musical  Notation,  the  revision  of  the  Nota- 
tion on  Mathematics,  and  the  preparation  of 
a  draft  of  Diacritical  Markings  for  Pronuncia- 
tion, all  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  world-wide  uniformity  so  far  as  the 
English-speaking  peoples  are  concerned. 

The  increase  of  the  annual  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  from  ten  thousand  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  good  work  being 
done  by  that  establishment,  and  the  addition 
of  its  Secretary  and  Superintendent  to  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  are  all  mat- 
ters of  gratification  and  promise. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  Commission 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  departments  of  music  and  apparatus 
and  to  the  appointment  of  committees  on  these 
lines,  are  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  greater 
service  that  institution  can  be  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  great  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of  uni- 
form type  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, through  its  Committee  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  and  its  Library  War  Service,  promises 
great  things  for  the  reading  public  of  blind 
people,  and  the  fact  that  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  has  begun  publishing  a  few  pages 
of  its  matter  each  month  in  Grade  One  and 
One-Half,  while  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  is  issuing  its  embossed  or- 
gan. The  Braille  Courier,  entirely  in  Grade 
One  and  One-Half,  renders  probable  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  blind  will  begin  to  turn 
even  more  readily  and  rapidly  to  the  estab- 
lished system  of  reading. 

The  wisdom  of  the  original  Uniform  Type 
Committee  in  its  selection  of  a  scale  of  t3Te 
for  general  use  has  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  the  results  of  the  tests  shown  in 
this  report,  and  general  adherence  by  em- 
bossers to  this  scale  is  earnestly  recommended. 
The  regular  issuance  by  the  Commission 
of  the  Embosser's  List  for  Prevention  of 
Duplication,  and  that  by  Committee  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, of  Books  Actually  Available  for  Pur- 
chase, are  calculated  to  be  of  great  value  to 
the  cause.  . 

In  conclusion,  the  Commission  extends  its 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  organizations 
and  individuals  that  have  been  of  service  to 
the  cause,  but  especially  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
whose  generosity  in  financing  the  work  of 
the  Commission  has  made  possible  the  measure 
of  success  attained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  BURRITT,  Chairman; 

G.  S.  Wilson,  Vice-Chair  man; 

M.  C.  MiGEL,  Honorary  Treasurer; 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary. 
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REPORTS  ON  BOOKS  AVAILABLE  IN  REVISED  BRAILLE, 

GRADE  1>4. 

MISS    LUCILLE    GOLDTHWAITE, 
Librarian  in  Charge,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Public  Library,  New   York  City. 


It  is  gratifying  to  us  all,  I  am  sure,  t&  realize 
that  the  body  of  literature  in  Grade  lyi  has 
reached  such  proportions  as  to  render  a  re- 
port upon  it  possible.  It  was  in  June,  1918, 
that  this  same  Association  of  Instructors  final- 
ly accepted  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  recommending 
the  adoption  of  Revised  Braille,  Grade  1  J/4,  as 
the  uniform  type  of  America — and  it  is  from 
that  date  that  we  must  reckon  progress. 

At  the  convention  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
held  in  Toronto  last  June,  there  was  distribut- 
ed for  the  first  time  a  list  of  books  available 
in  Grade  Wz.  The  list  then  had  reached  the 
number  of  forty-six.  There  is  for  distribu- 
tion at  this  convention  the  second  list  of  such 
titles  available,  and  the  entries  now  number 
about  130. 

It  is  true  that  these  130  or  more  titles  may 
not  register  rapid  progress,  but  the  difficulties 
of  getting  the  work  under  way  have  been  seri- 
ous. It  would  seem  as  if  the  moment  for 
launching  the  type  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  inauspicious.  Everyone  here  is  familiar 
with  the  difficult  conditions  of  labor  and  the 
not  only  high  price  of  paper  but  the  scarc'ty  of 
this  commodity  at  any  price — to  mention  only 
two  of  the  obstacles  to  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  books.  Those  who  are  directly  concerned 
with  the  making  of  embossed  reading  matter 
could  doubtless  speak  with  great  feeling  and 
at  some  length  on  this  subject.  But  in  spite  of 
all  discouragements,  the  presses  throughout  the 
country  are  engaged  in  producing  Revised 
Braille ;  the  annual  appropriation  from  the 
state  of  New  York,  which  the  New  York  State 
Library  has  hitherto  used  for  embossing  the 
New  York  Point  type  only,  is  now  being  ex- 
pended for  reading  matter  in  this  system.  All 
books  for  which  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation is  responsible  will  be  embossed  in  it, 
and  the  American  Printing  House,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  resolution  passed  by  its  board  of 
trustees,  will  emboss  new  titles  in  no  other 
type. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  collection, 
it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  a  newcomer 
might  wonder  somewhat  at  the  medley  of 
titles  which  inake  up  this  iirst  one  hundred  or 
so  books  chosen  to  be  reproduced  by  the  very 
expensive  process  of  embossing.  But  to  those 
who  understand  the  needs  and  circumstances 
of  the  situation,  and  the  end  toward  which 
each  embossing  press  is  working,  something 
of  method  is  discernible. 

The  list,  for  instance,  fairly  bristles  with 
readers,  but  when  one  realizes  that  they  come 
from  school  presses,  these  first  tools  of  the 
educators  take  their  place  without  comment. 


About  one-fifth  of  the  material  is  made  up 
of  educational  books.  Ten  of  the  entries  are 
for  those  who  are  to  learn  to  master  the  arbi- 
trary arrangement  of  dots — and  here  let  me 
say  that  Mr.  Latimer's  Primer  for  Adults  is 
doing  yeoman  service.  There  are,  I  think  it 
is,  seven  vocational  titles,  of  which  the  book 
on  potato  cookery  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular.  Evidently  the  public's  interest 
in  potatoes  does  not  diminish  with  their  ever- 
increasing  cost.  Eight  books  of  a  religious 
nature  and  several  on  miscellaneous  subjects 
complete  about  50  per  cent  of  the  material.  The 
proportion  of  religious  titles  is  undoubtedly 
much  smaller  than  it  would  have  been  a  gen- 
eration ago,  and  the  man  who  wrote  to  the 
American  Library  Association  offering  to  make 
a  certain  donation  provided  the  money  was  not 
used  in  publishing  religious  books,  voiced  a  not 
unusual  sentiment. 

The  other  50  per  cent  of  the  collection  con- 
sists of  fiction.  In  this  large  percentage  of 
fiction  which  we  librarians  would  have  even 
larger,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Revised  Braille,  is  illustrated 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  important  differ- 
entation  to  be  made  in  the  book  selection  for 
those  who  happen  to  read  by  touch  instead  of 
in  the  more  usual  manner.  The  reason  for 
placing  a  higher  valuation  upon  fiction  in  this 
connection  is  not  very  difficult  to  find.  For  in 
the  consideration  of  material  to  be  used  by 
those  who  have  been  handicapped  early  in  life, 
it  becomes  of  increased  importance  in  uncon- 
sciously illuminating  manners  and  customs  of 
everyday  life,  a  service  very  often  much  needed 
by  those  who  have  not  always  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  casual  observation.  And 
not  only  may  it  be  of  unique  value  in  this  re- 
spect but  a  greater  emphasis  is  put  upon  the 
need  for  it — and  for  light  fiction  especially — 
as  a  means  of  forming  the  habit  of  reading 
with  the  blinded  adult. 

From  the  schools  of  the  blind  are  apt  to 
come  some  of  the  most  frequent,  and,  I  might 
say,  the  most  energetic  users  of  raised  type 
books.  This  is  because  such  borrowers  have 
been  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  embossed 
books  as  tools,  the  method  of  reading  no  lofiger 
bothers  them.  But  everything  possible  has  t» 
be  done  to  make  the  path  toward  reading  at- 
tractive and  alluring  to  the  adult  trying  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  this  strange  and  laborious 
means  of  gathering  ideas.  The  powerful  ap- 
peal that  reading  ought  to  make  to  those  with- 
out sight  is  largely  oiTset  by  the  difficulty  of 
the  medium  which  they  must  necessarily  use. 

Professor  William  Lyons  Phelps  of  Yale, 
speaking  recently  to  an  audience  of  librarians, 
and   naturally   enlarging   upon    the   virtues   of 
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tiieir  calling,  said  that  it  is  better  to  read  a 
poor  book  than  no  book  at  all.  This  statement 
under  ordinary  circumstances  may  be  open  to 
argument,  but  certainly  at  one  point  m  the 
career  of  every  student  of  any  raised  type  sys- 
tem the  statement  is  very  true — better  read  any 
book  than  no  book  at  all — until  reading  be- 
comes a  habit. 

And  so  that  there  is  great  need  of  an  element 
of  light  and  entertaining  fiction  in  order  to 
hold  the  interest  of  the  embryo  reader  of 
tangible  type  cannot  be  denied.  Librarians, 
perhaps,  are  in  a  position  to  realize  this  quite 
keenly,  for  though  by  training  and  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  trade  they  have  a  tendency 
toward  literary  snobbishness,  their  daily  en- 
deavor to  lure  people  into  reading  good  litera- 
ture teaches  them  the  virtues  of  compron^ise. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  select  only 
the  best  material  for  embossing,  but  the  task 
becomes  more  complex  when  one  tries  to  make 
an  adjustment  between  the  mounting  cost  of 
the  production  of  books  and  the  needs  of  the 
various  elements  among  the  reading  public. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  learned  that 
there  are  twenty-seven  additional  titles  now 
available  for  purchase  at  the  American  Print- 
ing House.  In  this  connection  I  feel  impelled 
to  mention  the  excellent  vv'ork  from  the  point 
of  the  librarians,  now  being  accomplished  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  It 
should  be  considered  quite  a  triumph  to  im- 
prove the  mechanical  details  of  bookmaking 
at  a  time  when  there  is  such  a  universal  tend- 
ency toward  the  letting  down  of  standards 
along  so  many  lines. 

The  books  to  be  purchased  from  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  are  frequently  produced 
in  co-operation  with  other  organizations,  these 
organizations  meeting  the  cost  involved  in  pro- 
ducing the  plates.  In  this  second  list  of  books 
available  for  purchase  it  seemed  of  interest  to 
indicate  the  organizations  thus  co-operating. 
Apologies  are  due  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  for  the 
titles  furnished  by  that  school  were  not  so 
designated  on  the  list. 

The  work  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion deserves  especial  mention,  contributing  so 
largely  as  it  has  to  the  titles  on  hand,  and  a 
word  of  explanation  concerning  it  may  be  in 
order,  as  its  decision  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  literature  in  Grade  1^  is  a  comparatively 
recent  one.  Without  going  into  the  details  of 
organization,  I  would  say  briefly  that  the 
Association's  work  with  the  blind  is  a  contin- 
uation of  its  war  service  work,  in  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  promote  the  reading  of  the 
blinded  soldiers. 

The  Association  is  at  present  making  an  ap- 
peal for  funds,  and  out  of  a  tentative  budget  of 
$2,000,000,  it  has  appropriated  $60,000  to  be 
spent  in  the  interest  of  the  blind.  To  quote 
from  their  "Re-statement"  issued  a  few  weeks 
ngo :  'The  American  Library  Association 
should   Braille   and  promote  the   Brailling  of 


books  for  the  blind ;  prepare  embossed  lists  of 
all  books  published  in  Revised  Braille ;  promote 
the  extension  of  libraries  for  the  blind  where 
needed,  and  meet  such  other  well-defined  re- 
quirements as  may  from  time  to  time  be  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  on  work  for  the 
blind." 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  here  who  are 
interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  collection, 
when  I  say  that  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation's aid  in  the  matter  is  most  cordially 
welcomed.  It  seems  to  me  very  fitting  for  the 
National  Association  of  Libraries  to  concern 
itself  with  the  supplying  of  embossed  reading- 
matter,  inasmuch  as  the  burden  of  distributing 
these  books  throughout  the  country  will  never 
fall  upon  a  large  number  of  individual  libra- 
ries. 

As  for  the  inatter  of  magazine  reading  in 
Grade  IJ/^,  there  is  already  one  periodical 
being  brought  out  in  this  type.  This  is  the 
Braille  Courier,  published  by  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  is  evi- 
dently an  all-Canadian  article,  for  Mr.  Swift, 
chief  librarian  of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute, writes  of  it :  "Our  blind  have,  for  sev- 
eral years,  been  clamoring  for  a  strictly  Cana- 
dian periodical  in  Braille  which  shall  give 
them  information  regarding  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Canada,  Canadian  news  in  general  and 
articles,  stories,  poems,  etc.,  by  Canadian  au- 
thors and  copied  from  Canadian  periodicals.  It 
is  to  gratify  this  natural  desire  that  the  Cou- 
rier was  founded."  The  Ziegler  Magazine, 
with  its  wide  circulation,  is  running  several 
pages  of  Grade  1^  in  both  editions  each 
month,  and  is  zealously  advertising  all  new 
titles  which  are  published  in  this  type. 

Though  not  directly  included  in  this  report, 
I  should  like  to  mention  the  list  of  music  re- 
cently brought  out  by  the  School  for  th-i  Blind. 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  of  which  an  em- 
bossed list  has  already  been  made.  In  the 
foreword  to  this  embossed  list  of  music,  it  is 
stated  that  "the  reforms  in  writing  Braillt 
music  are  a  world-wide  movement,  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  our  American  Uniform 
Type  Committee  work,  although  this  commit- 
tee is  now  attempting  to  establish  uniform 
usage  in  America.  All  readers  of  the  old 
Braille  and  point  methods  should  recognize 
the  superiority  of  modern  Braille."  This  music, 
I  understand,  cannot  be  ordered  now  until 
September.  As  to  the  popularity  of  Grade  lj4, 
there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  readers  of  it,  and, 
just  as  of  any  other  medium  of  reading, 
whether  it  be  an  embossed  or  a  letterpress 
book,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  where  the  desirable 
titles  are  there  will  the  readers  be  also. 

As  this  is  the  first  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  to  which  librarians  are 
entitled  to  come  as  delegates,  I  want  lo  em- 
phasize how  very  valuable  many  of  the  papers 
and  problems  presented  here  have  been  to  ua, 
and  to  say  that  we  are  very  happy  in  being 
affiliated  with  this  body  of  educators. 
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PLANS  AND  POLICIES  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

MISS  SUSAN  B.  MERWIN, 
Secretary   and   Superintendent  American  Printing  House  for   the    Blind. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with 
the  subject  under  discussion  and  to  better 
understand  present  conditions  that  we  may 
have  a  clearer  vision  for  the  future,  let  us 
take  a  brief  glance  in  retrospect  over  the  past 
record  and  achievements  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  first  convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  held  in  New  York  City  in 
1853,  a  committee,  with  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
of  Boston  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  ap- 
peal to  Congress  for  national  aid  for  printing 
for  the  blind,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

In  the  south  also  organized  attempts  were 
made  to  create  an  establishment  for  embossing 
for  all  the  blind  of  the  country.  Money  for 
printing  v/as  difficult  to  be  had.  J.  Morrison 
Heady,  a  blind  man  of  Kentucky,  canvassed 
central  Kentucky  and  collected  funds  for  print- 
ing "Paradise  Lost."  Jonathan  Burr  gave  to 
the  American  Bible  Society  some  $40,000  for 
embossing  the  Bible. 

In  1858  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  establishing  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  Among  its  charter  members 
were  James  Guthrie,  president  (Buchanan's 
secretary  of  the  treasury)  ;  William  F.  Bullock, 
the  founder  of  Kentucky's  public  school  sys- 
tem; Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  the  most  prominent  phil- 
anthropist in  the  state.  Their  successors  have 
been  among  the  ablest,  wisest  and  noblest  men 
in  the  community,  and  they  have  managed  its 
affairs  with  the  disinterested  judgment  and 
even-handed  justice  that  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  men. 

Auxiliary  boards  were  formed  in  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  but  the 
Civil  War,  by  confusing  commercial  relations, 
prevented  the  use  of  the  funds  raised  by  these 
auxiliary  boards  for  the  purposes  intended. 

After  the  war,  in  1865,  the  state  of  Kentucky 
granted  an  income  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  of  $5  for  every  blind  per- 
son in  the  state,  and  renewed  efforts  were 
made  to  establish  boards  in  various  states. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  over- 
taken in  early  adult  life  with  total  blindness, 
took  hold  of  the  work,  and  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Ontario 
aided. 

In  1871  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  was  formed.  For  the  first 
few  years  of  the  association's  existence  various 
hope  was  excited  of  obtaining  a  large  endow- 
ment for  printing  for  the  blind  through  the 
beneficence  of  Mr.  Stephen  P.  Ruggles  of 
Boston,  but  when  these  hopes  were  proved  an 


iridescent  dream,  a  committee  was  appointed 
in  1876,  at  a  meeting  of  the  association  in 
Philadelphia,  consisting  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  schools  of  Kentucky,  New  York  City, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Georgia  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  and  present  it  to  Congress.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee,  B.  B.  Huntoon, 
superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  school,  drew 
up  the  bill,  and  it  was  presented  to  Congress 
by  Albert  S.  Willis,  representative  from  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Wait  of  the  New  York  School  was  spokes- 
man and  presented  the  case  of  the  blind  in  an 
address  marked  by  all  of  his  great  ability,  force 
and  eloquence.  While  every  superintendent  in 
the  country  labored  each  with  the  congress- 
man in  his  own  state,  it  was  due  to  the  eticrgy 
and  enthusiasm  and  parliamentary  skill  of  Mr. 
Willis  that  the  bill,  setting  aside  a  thirty  year 
four  per  cent  bond  of  $250,000,  providing  a 
subsidy  of  $10,000  annually,  finally  became  a 
law  March  3,  1879. 

A  fund  of  $40,000  had  accumulated  from  the 
state  of  Kentucky  with  which  land  was  pur- 
chased and  the  building  erected  in  1883,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  a 
supply  of  embossed  books  was  assured  the 
blind. 

Early  in  1906  steps  were  taken  to  renew  the 
four  per  cent  bonds  for  $250,000  at  its  matur- 
ity in  1907,  but  the  government  was  then  pay- 
ing but  two  per  cent  interest  arid  refunding 
at  that  rate  would  have  reduced  the  income 
one-half.  The  president  and  secretary  of  the 
local  board  visited  Washington  and  found  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  unable  to  renew  the 
bonds  for  thirty  years  at  four  per  cent  with- 
out special  act  of  Congress.  A  bill  to  this 
effect  was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Swager  Sher- 
ley,  representative  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky,  and  favorably  reported 
from  the  committee  by  the  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  a  lifelong  friend  of  our  then  president, 
Col.  Andrew  Cowan.  Through  Mr.  Sherley's 
efforts  the  bill  passed  the  House,  but  was 
amended  in  the  Senate  at  the  instance  of  Sen- 
ator Spooner,  so  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
$250,000  bond  on  maturity  were  credited  on  the 
books  of  the  treasury  as  a  perpetual  trust 
fund,  and  a  permanent  annual  appropriation 
was  provided. 

Through  the  skill  and  mechanical  genius  of 
Mr.  Huntoon,  secretary  and  superintendent  for 
almost  half  a  century,  the  processes  of  produc- 
ing embossed  books  were  developed  and  im- 
proved and  the  list  of  publications  grew  from 
a  few  titles  to  several  thousand. 

The  embossed  books  produced  at  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  have  never 
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been  equalled  and  are  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  as  attested  by  the  medals  awarded 
wherever  the  work  was  exhibited : 

Vienna  1873 

Centennial  at  Philadelphia 1876 

Chicago   World's   Fair 1893 

Paris  Exposition 1878 

St.  Louis  World's  Fair 1904 

During  all  these  years  while  the  processes  of 
printing  were  being  evolved  and  improved,  the 
number  of  schools  for  the  blind  were  increas- 
ing in  size  and  number.  When  the  original 
appropriation  was  made  in  1879  there  was  an 
enrollment  in  the  schools  of  2180,  which  had 
gradually  increased  in  forty  years  to  about 
6000.  It  had  been  realized  for  some  years 
that  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  the  demand 
for  embossed  literature  had  grown  beyond  the 
$10,000  annual  appropriation.  The  final  deter- 
mining factor  to  secure  more  funds  for  print- 
ing was  the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  lyi,  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind 
of  America  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  at 
Colorado  Springs,  June,  1918. 

At  the  subsequent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Printing  House,  held  July  1,  1918,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  Great  War, 
many  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States 
now  in  service  will  be  blind,  and  since  a  part 
of  their  re-education  and  rehabilitation  will 
require  textbooks  and  general  literature  in  the 
approved  system  of  reading  matter  for  the 
blind  in  increased  number  and  volume,  and, 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  pupils  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  when  provision  was  made  in 
1879  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
the  support  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  whereby  the  income  has  been 
$10,(KK)  per  annum  has  been  increased  from 
2180  pupils  in  1879  to  5640  pupils  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1917. 

"Resolved,  that  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  request  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  an  increase  of 
the  appropriation  to  such  an  amount  as  will 
provide  in  perpetuity  an  income  of  $50,000  per 
annum  to  be  devoted  to  the  publication  at  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  locat- 
ed at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of  textbooks  and 
literature  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind." 

At  the  same  time  a  committee  of  seven  trus- 
tees was  appointed  to  promote  the  passage  of 
legislation  looking  to  the  increase  of  the  sup- 
port and  the  extension  of  the  facilities  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  by 
the  United  States  government  but  no  definite 
action  was  taken  until  February,  1919,  when  a 
bill  was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Swager  Sher- 
ley  of  Kentucky  authorizing  an  increased  ap- 
propriation of  $40,000  annually.  This  bill  re- 
ceived a  favorable  report  from  the  committee, 
but  failed  of  passage  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  Congress. 


A  bill  identical  in  form  was  then  introduced 
at  the  next  session  by  Hon.  Charles  F.  Ogden 
of  Kentucky,  successor  to  Mr.  Sherley.  This 
measure  passed  the  House  on  July  10  and  the 
Senate  on  August  4  and  was  signed  by  the 
President  August  16. 

This  bill  as  enacted  differs  from  the  original 
act  of  1879  in  that  it  does  not  appropriate  but 
simply  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $40,000 
annually.  The  original  appropriation  of 
$10,000  is  derived  from  a  trust  fund  of  $250,- 
000,  which  is  held  in  perpetuity  to  produce  this 
income  each  year. 

The  increased  appropriation  of  $40,000  must 
be  put  into  some  appropriation  measure  and 
acted  upon  by  Congress  each  year. 

The  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  approved 
November  4,  1919,  contained  an  appropriation 
of  $30,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  a  sum  of 
$10,000  less  than  the  amount  annually  author- 
ized by  the  said  act  of  August  4,  1919.  The 
$30,000  was  paid  January  15,  1920,  and  after 
some  delay  the  $10,000  was  included  in  a  Gen- 
eral Deficiency  Bill,  which  was  approved  June 
5,  and  this  sum  is  now  available.  The  $40,000 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  car- 
ried as  an  item  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  which 
was  also  approved  June  5. 

From  these  facts  you  will  note  that  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  did 
not  actually  receive  any  increased  appropria- 
tion until  about  five  months  ago  and  then  only 
part  payment  was  made.  How  this  institution 
has  been  maintained  on  its  former  income  of 
$10,000  is  nothing  less  than  marvelous  and  wc 
must  concede  that  it  was  only  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical business  management  and  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  its  faithful  employees  that  enabled 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  under  such  condi- 
tions. Instead  of  the  criticism  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  the  Printing  House  by  thought- 
less ones,  no  doubt,  who  little  understood  the 
problem  of  such  a  business,  commendation  and 
appreciation  should  have  been  forthcoming. 

This  is  briefly  the  history  of  events  that 
brings  us  to  the  present  situation  as  we  find  it 
today. 

We  have  in  Louisville  a  property  valued  at 
$150,000.  The  building  is  a  three-story  sub- 
stantial brick  structure  which  could  not  be 
duplicated  today  for  $75,000.  On  the  first  floor 
are  the  office,  pressroom  and  fireproof  vault 
for  the  storage  of  plates;  on  the  second  floor 
are  stockrooms  and  bindery  and  on  the  third 
floor  the  stereotyping  room.  Here  we  have 
seven  stereotyping  machines  in  constant  oper- 
ation—four of  them  are  regulation  Braille 
machines  and  the  other  three  are  New  York 
Point  stereographers,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  Braille  writers.  All  of  these  ma- 
chines have  been  adjusted  to  the  scale  (90-250- 
400)  recommended  by  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  and  they  require  the  constant  serv- 
ices of  a  skilled  machinist  to  keep  them  in 
perfect  running  order.  Seven  operators  are 
employed    in    this    department    and    each    one 
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averages  from  fifteen  to  twenty  plates  a  day. 
Until  the  increased  appropriation  was  assured 
these  operators  received  $45  a  month — now 
they  are  paid  $65,  which  is  not  nearly  enough 
for  the  very  exacting  and  highly  specialized 
work  they  are  doing.  - 

Six  persons  are  at  present  employed  in  the 
bindery  and  here  is  found  the  greatest  con- 
gestion. It  has  never  been  possible  to  carry 
anything  but  unbound  stock  on  hand,  and  with 
the  enormous  increased  cost  of  all  bindery 
materials  it  would  not  be  good  business  policy 
to  do  so  at  this  time.  A  new  method  of  bind- 
ing has  been  recently  developed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann,  the  experienced  foreman  of  the  Printing 
House,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  many 
of  the  mechanical  devices  now  in  use.  Thic  bind- 
ing eliminates  entirely  the  use  of  the  guard, 
thus  reducing  both  weight  and  quantity  of 
material  formerly  required.  The  amount  of 
handling  necessary  for  each  volume  is  also 
greatly  reduced  because  even  the  back  is  now 
sewed  on  by  the  stitching  machine.  This  bind- 
ing gives  us  a  lighter  volume  and  one  which 
opens  more  freely,  thus  insuring  comfort  to 
the  reader.  At  the  same  time  we  will  be  able 
to  add  a  half  inch  to  the  length  of  the  line  on 
the  same  size  paper.  We  estimate  that  the 
elimination  of  the  guards  alone  will  effect  a 
saving  on  a  year's  production  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  But  for  the  saving  produced  by 
this  method  of  binding  we  should  have  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  price  of  publica- 
tions. 

The  rotary  press  now  in  use  at  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  was  installed  in  1889  and 
has  been  in  constant  use  ever  since.  It  has 
been  rebuilt  three  times  and  is  still  the  best 
type  of  press  practicable  for  that  purpose.  Its 
capacity  is  7200  pages  per  hour.  Allowing  for 
change  of  plates,  the  actual  working  production 
IS  about  3000  per  hour.  There  are  also  two 
platen  hand  presses  for  the  making  of  proof 
sheets  and  embossed  maps. 

The  fireproof  vault,  a  room  16j/^x36>^,  is 
filled  to  its  capacity  with  brass  plates  from 
which  the  books  are  printed.  The  total  rum- 
ber  of  plates  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
the  American  Printing  House  is  290,372.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  these  are  in  the  vault  and  the  rest 
stored  in  the  basement  and  other  parts  of  the 
building.  These  plates  are  handled  and  stored 
entirely  by  the  pressman,  who  does  all  the 
printing. 

The  office  force  consists  of  a  bookkeeper, 
order  clerk  and  stenographer.  The  keeping  of 
all  books  and  records  is  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  expert  accountant  and  all  orders 
are  carefully  filed  and  checked  when  filled  As 
practically  all  business  is  carried  on  by  mail, 
the  office  work  is  most  important.  Ths.  total 
number  of  employees  is  twenty-three  with  a 
monthly  payroll  of  $1700. 

With  these  facts  clearly  in  mind,  I  beg  to 
submit  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  accom- 
plished from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  1,  1920,  a 


period  of  eleven  months.  A  complete  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1929,  will 
be  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Printing  House  July  1,  but  the  fol- 
lowing data  does  not  include  the  present 
month  of  June. 

Report  of  work  done  for  eleven  months  from 
July  1,  1919,  to  May  31,  1920: 

Total  number  of  publications  completed....    80 

Total  number  of  volumes 120 

Number   of  large   size  volumes 91 

Number  of  half  size  volume? 26 

Number  of  nine  inch  volumes 3 

Total 120 

Titles  Vol. 

Publications  of  American  Print- 
ing House  24  35^^ 

Publications  of  American  Li- 
brary Association  36  51 

Publications  of  New  York  State 
Library 10  17 

Publications  of  Detroit  Public 
Library 1  1 

Publications  of  California  State 
Library 2  2 

Publications    of    Bible    Training 

School    1  2^ 

Publications  of  American  Bible 
Society  2  3 

Publications  of  New  York  Bible 
Society  1  1 

Miscellaneous  publications 3  7 

Total  publications  80  120 

Stereotyping. 

Number  of  large  size  plates 9,285 

Number  of  half  size  plates 2,031 

Number  of  nine  inch  plates 44 

Total  number  of  plates- 11,360 

Increase  over  previous  year  more  than   100 
per  cent. 

Presswork. 

Number  of  large  pages 569,479 

Number  of  10-inch  pages 41,752 

Number  of  9-inch  pages 6,567 

Number  of  6-inch  pages 247,172 

Total  number  of  pages 864,970 

Number  of  Revised  Braille  Volumes 7,390 

Number  of  American  Braille  Volumes 1,108 

Number  of  New  York  Point  Volumes 676 

Total  number  of  volumes  printed 9,174 

Total  number  pamphlets  printed 3,061 

Total  number  alphabet  sheets 1,220 

Total  number  copies  of  music 3(^ 

Total  number  cardboard  maps 261 
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Bindery. 

Number  of  large  volumes  bound 4,562 

Number  of  10-inch  volumes  bound 435 

Number  of  9-inch  volumes  bound 97 

Number  of  6-inch  volumes  bound 1,695 

Total  number  volumes  bound 6,789 

Total  number  of  pamphlets  bound 2,746 


Total  number  bound  Revised 
Braille 3,648 

Total  number  bound  Ameri- 
can  Braille 1,475 

Total  number  bound  New 
York  Point  1,664 

Total  number  bound  line  letter         2 


Pamphlets 
1,617 
805 
324 


6,789        2,746 

Collated  and  folded  for  New  York  State 
Library,  300  large  volumes  in  Revised  Braille. 

Shipments. 

Number  of  large  volumes 5,963 

Number  of  10-inch  volumes 274 

Number  of  9-inch  volumes 103 

Number  of  6-inch  volumes 1,639 

Total  number  of  volumes... 7,979 

Total  number  of  pamphlets 2,472 

Total  number  of  alphabet  sheets 3,564 

Total  number  of  copies  of  music 78 

Pamphlets 

Number   of   volumes   Revised 
Braille    4,334  958 

Number    of    volumes    Ameri- 
can Braille  1,359  955 

Number     of     volumes     New 
York  Point  2,171  556 

Number  of  volumes  Nine  Let- 
ter         15  2 

I  think  you  will  quite  agree  with  me  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  eco- 
nomic conditions  been  so  unsettled  as  during 
this  period.  Shortage  of  production  ard  in- 
creased demand  for  all  supplies  with  its  re- 
sultant high  cost  of  all  commodities,  strikes 
and  labor  problems  that  have  interfered  with 
shipments  and  m.ade  embargoes  necessary,  are 
some  of  the  contributing  causes  that  have  made 
the  past  year  almost  an  impossible  one  for  the 
producer.  Every  item  that  entered  into  the 
manufacture  of  a  book  has  increased  in  cost, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  and  much 
delay  that  most  materials  could  be  procured  at 
all.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  we  have  not  raised 
the  prices  of  books,  but  have  sought,  rather, 
to  reduce  them,  trusting  that  the  increased 
appropriation  and  increased  production  would 
help  out  in  this  difficult  situation. 


Under  conditions  like  the  foregoing,,  which 
in  all  probability  will  prevail  for  another  year 
or  two,  all  plans  for  future  expansion  must 
of  necessity  be  very  indefinite. 

We  had  hoped  to  en-large  the  building  and  a 
bill  asking  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  from 
the  state  of  Kentucky  for  this  purpose  was  in- 
troduced at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  had 
favorable  consideration  in  the  House,  but  be- 
cause of  more  pressing  demands  from  other 
institutions  it  was  decided  to  defer  further 
action  until  another  session.  The  plans  and 
estimate  submitted  by  an  architect  included 
the  enlargement  of  the  vault  and  pressioom, 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  immediate  need. 
The  congressional  appropriation  can  only  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  books  and  must 
not  be  spent  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  so 
money  for  building  purposes  must  be  secured 
elsewhere. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  and  much 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  installation  of  a 
new  press.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  defer 
definite  action  on  this  project  until  we  were 
positively  sure  that  next  year's  appropiiation 
was  forthcoming  and  balance  due  on  this  year 
was  paid.  The  present  press  is  still  doing  sat- 
isfactory work,  but  it  was  built  for  a  plate 
with  a  10-inch  line  and  consequently  will  not 
print  a  larger  one.  Some  two  side  printing 
has  been  done  on  this  press,  but  it  was  very 
hard  on  the  machine  and  we  do  not  like  to  risk 
the  danger  of  a  breakdown  and  consequent  de- 
lay in  the  work.  An  expert  in  the  printing 
business  from  Chicago  who  recently  visited 
our  plant  expressed  his  opinion  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  possible  to  secure  a  better  or  simpler 
type  of  press  for  the  purpose  used.  No  doubt, 
press  manufacturers  can  easily  build  a  press 
of  the  same  design  with  possibly  some  im- 
provements that  will  permit  of  a  longer  line 
and  will  also  do  two  side  printing. 

Perhaps  a  few  suggestions  gleaned  from 
eighteen  months'  experience  in  actual  charge 
of  this  work  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  large  orders 
of  textbooks  wanted  for  the  fall  session  by 
schools  should  be  sent  in  not  later  than  May  1. 
To  prevent  any  further  accumulation  of  Amer- 
ican Braille  and  New  York  Point  books  only 
the  actual  number  of  copies  ordered  is  now 
printed,  so  if  all  orders  for  the  school  term 
could  be  listed  and  filled  together  much  time 
and  labor  could  be  saved. 

In  issuing  a  new  publication,  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  determining  the  size  of  the 
edition  to  be  printed.  If  every  school  for  the 
blind  sharing  in  the  government  subsidy  would 
agree  to  take  at  least  one  copy  of  every  publi- 
cation, we  would  have  some  assurance  that  a 
fair  sized  edition  would  be  disposed  of.  Event- 
ually the  large  edition  would  be  a  material 
factor  in  reducing  the  cost. 

Great  confusion  results  from  too  previous 
announcement   of   new   publications.     A   book 
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should  not  be  advertised  until  the  plates  are 
completed  and  the  volume  is  ready  to  be  print- 
ed. We  have  had  much  criticism  for  delayed 
filling  of  orders  that  was  not  our  fault.  The 
annual  catalogue  is  issued  in  July  and  a  sup- 
plementary list  should  be  distributed  every 
three  months. 

As  the  increased  appropriation  will  soon 
make  the  school  quotas  more  nearly  adequate 
to  their  needs  the  annual  allowance  should 
never  be  overdrawn,  as  has  been  the  case  so 
frequently  in  former  years. 

And  now  a  few  words  in  closing  on  the  real 
subject  of  this  paper,  "Plans  and  Policies  in 
the  Management  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind." 


Briefly  summarized,  they  are  as  follows : 

1.  Enlarged  capacity  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  for  all  kinds  of  embossed  literature, 
so  that  orders  may  be  filled  with  promptness 
and  very  best  service  rendered. 

2.  Improved  equipment  to  produce  the  best 
results  at  a  lower  cost,  if  possible. 

3.  Concentration  of  every  effort  to  b^iig 
about  as  speedily  as  possible  a  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  Uniform  Type. 

4.  Thorough  co-operation  with  every  school, 
library  and  organization  working  for  the  edu- 
cation and  betterment  of  the  blind. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS. 


We,    your    Committee   on    Credentials,    beg 
leave  to   report  as   follows : 

Delegates 
Alabama — 

F.  H.  Manning,  Principal. 
J.  S.  Graves,  Teacher. 

J.  S.  Ganey,  Teacher. 

Arkansas — 

D.  W.  Glover,  Superintendent,  (v 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Glover,  Teacher. 

California — 

Dr.   T.  M.   Putnam,  Trustee. 
H.  R.  Chapman,  Principal. 
Miss  Mary  W.  Eastman,  Teacher. 
Miss  Effie  H.  Pye,  Teacher. 

Connecticut — 

Gordan  Hicks,  Superintendent. 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Trustee. 
I  Herman  Immeln,  Teacher. 
Miss  Mary  Melvin,  Teacher. 

District  of  Columbia — 

Miss  Josselyn  Gdiffin,  Librarian. 
Miss  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Librarian. 

Georgia — 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Superintendent. 

Idaho — 

W.  E.  Taylor,  Superintendent. 

Illinois — 

Robt.  W.  Woolston,  Superintendent. 


Indiana — 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Hough,  Trustee. 
Geo.  S.  Wilson,  Superintendent. 


Iowa- 


Francis  E.  Palmer,  Superintendent. 


Kentucky — 

Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Vernette  Scroggan,  Teacher. 

Maryland — 

Blanchard  Randall,  Trustee. 
J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent. 
L.  W.  Wallace,   Superintendent. 
.  C.  F.  F.   Campbell,  Teacher. 
Miss  Annie  D.  Hobson,  Teacher. 
Miss  Mary  Weigle,  Teacher. 
Sarah  H.  Madden,  Teacher. 
Miss  Catherine  Codd,  Librarian. 

Massachusetts— 

E.   E.  Allen,   Superintendent. 

Michigan — 

Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  Teacher. 
Mrs.  Grace  Dudley  Davis,  Librarian. 

Minnesota — 

Miss  Julia  F.  Dow,  Superintendent. 

Mississippi — 

Dr.  M.  L.  Batson,  Superintendent. 

Missouri — 

S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Green,  Teacher. 
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Montana — • 

H.  J,  Menzemer,  Superintendent. 

New  York  State — 

F.  W.  Severne,  Trustee. 

C.  A.  Hamilton,  Superintendent. 


New  York  City — 

Edw.  M.  VanCleve,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Gertrude  Martin,  Teacher. 
Miss  Aka  Reed,  Teacher. 
Miss   Mary  E.   Schoonmaker,   Teacher. 
Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite,  Librarian. 


New  Jersey — 

Miss  Janet  G.   Patterson,  Teacher 
Newark  Public  School. 


Texas- 


Utah- 


E.   E.   Bramlette,   Superintendent. 


Frank   M.    Driggs,   Superintendent 


Virginia — 

H.  M.  McManaway,  Superintendent. 
Miss  Laura  M.  Britt,  Teacher. 
L.  L.  Watts,  Teacher.  , 

Miss  Sadie  G.  Goss,  Teacher. 


West  Virginia — 

F.   L.  Burdett,   Superintendent. 
A.  H.  Cox,  Teacher. 
Miss  Nettie  Lucas,  Teacher. 
Herman  Welker,  Teacher. 


New  Mexico — 

R.  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent. 
.  Miss  Emma  Hamsher,  Teacher. 


Wisconsin — 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent. 
Mr.  Buck,  Teacher. 


North  Carolina — 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  Superintendent. 
-  H.  C.  Griffen,  Teacher. 


Associate  Members 


North   Dakota — 

B.  P.  Chappie,   Superintendent. 


Alabama — 

Mrs.  J.   S.  Ganey. 


Ohio — 

Geo.  S.  Chapin,  Asst.  Superintendent. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Public  School  Super- 
visor. 


Ontario — 

W.  B.  Race,  Superintendent. 
S.  C.  Swift,  Librarian. 


Pennsylvania,  East — 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Superintendent 
Mrs.  L.  Delfino,  Librarian. 
Mrs.  Jesse  R.  Greaves,  Teacher. 
Miss    Claudia    Potter,   Teacher. 
A.  G.  Cowgill,  Teacher. 

Pennsylvania,  West — 

T.   S.   McAloney,   Superintendent. 
Annie  E.  Carson,  Librarian. 


Tennessee — 

L   S.   Wampler,   Superintendent. 


California — 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Isaacs. 

Connecticut — 

Mrs.  Gordon  Hicks. 


District  of  Columbiii — 

Miss   Virginia   Kelly, 
Arthur  E.  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Holmes, 
Miss  Helen  Louise  Moore, 
Miss  Helen  E.  Pyles, 
Harold  Molter. 


Indiana — 

C.  D.  Chadwick, 

Mrs.  George  S.  Wilson. 


Iowa — 

Mrs.  Francis  E.  Palmer, 
Eber  L.  Palmer, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Lyle. 
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Maryland — 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Bledsoe, 
Miss  Virginia  Bledsoe, 
Miss  Sallie  M.  Bledsoe, 
George  Krebs, 
A.  H.  Leonard, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Leonard, 
Lyman  Steed, 
Mrs.  Lyman  Steed, 
Mrs.  Lilly  Linn, 
Harry   Thurlow, 
Mrs.  Harry  Thurlow, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Hewitt, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Watkins, 
Miss  Octavia  Alpiser, 
Harry  J.  Auen, 
Charles  H.  Bocheau, 
Miss  Jane  Christopher, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Glenn, 
Miss  Minnie  Hicks, 
Miss  Rose  Goodman, 
Miss  Susan  Haury, 
Miss  Mary  J.  Hille, 
Miss    Ebba   Holteen, 
Miss  Fannie  E.  Ladd, 
Miss  Bertha  L.  Martein, 
Mrs.  Martha  Norris, 
Miss  Nannie  E.  Poston, 
Henry  J.  Stegmerten, 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Trice, 
Frank  Trigger, 
Mr.   Elmer   Vogts, 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Latimer, 
J.  E.  Hannum, 
R.  F.  Hollyday, 
H.  E.  Mozealous, 
J.  L.  Copeland, 
H.  R.  Latimer, 
Geo.  R.  Bellows, 

Massachusetts — 

Dr.   Samuel   P.   Hayes, 
Charles  B.  Hayes. 

New  Jersey — 

Mrs.  Langstroth, 
Miss  Lydia  Hayes. 

New   York- 
Mr.  Herz, 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Severne, 
George  E.  E^ton, 
Mrs.  Hathaway, 
Walter  G.  Holmes, 


Ohio- 


Mrs.   Robert   B.   Irwin, 
Mrs.  Blanchard. 


Ontario — 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Race, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Swift. 


Pennsylvania — 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Burritt, 
Mrs.  T.  S.  McAloney, 
Miss   Elizabeth   McAIc«iey, 
Robert  Burritt, 
Fred  H.  Mills, 
Miss  Ruth  Crane, 
Miss  Ida  E.  Price, 
Russell  K.  Miller. 

Virginia — 

Rev.  R.  Cary  Montague. 

Wt^t  Virginia — 

C.  E.  Whipp, 

Wjjc.insin — 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hooper, 
Miss  A.  M.  Turner, 
T.  A.  Beadnell, 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Beadnell, 

Austria — 

Dr.  Max  Herz. 

Holland- 
Mrs.  Vanderkopf. 

Norway — 

Mr.  Eric  Harilstadt. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  H.  Manning,  Chairman 
W.  B.  Race, 
B.  P.  Chapple, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  June  25,  1920, 

We,  the  Auditing  Committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of  G.  F.  Oli- 
phant,  Treasurer,  A.  A.  I.  B.,  have  this  day  made  said  examination  and  find  books  and 
vouchers  correct. 

I.  S.  Wampler,  Chairman. 
Ella  Marsh  Hough, 
A.  H.  Cox, 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 


1.  Whereas,  the  studies  made  by  the  Effi- 
ciency Committee  of  this  Association  have  in- 
dicated a  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  form 
and  the  content  of  courses  of  study  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  in  the  aims  and  prac- 
tices within  the  classrooms,  both  in  the  order 
and  in  the  method  of  presentation  of  subject 
matter,  and  whereas,  it  is  the  conviction  of 
this  Association  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
certain  fundamental  and  generally  recognized 
principles  should  be  formulated  and  enunciated 
for  the  guidance  of  our  profession  in  the  prep- 
aration of  courses  of  study ; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved :  First,  that  the 
Association  expresses  its  cordial  appreciation 
to  the  Committee  for  the  excellent  work 
already  accomplished ; 

Second,  that  the  Association  instructs  the 
committee  to  continue  the  work  so  well  begun, 
and  suggests  that  the  committee  consider  the 
advisability  of  preparing  a  manual  or  bulletin 
embodying  a  definite  statement  of  such  princi- 
ples and  including  a  summary  of  the  tentative 
conclusions  reached  by  the  committee. 

Third,  that  the  Association  commends  the 
wisdom  which  prompted  the  committee  to  uti- 
lize the  services  of  a  trained  psychologist  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes,  whose  work  was 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Perkins  Institution,  as  the  benefits  to  be  ulti- 
mately derived  by  the  whole  profession  through 
the  studies  of  Dr.  Hayes  and  his  assistants  can- 
not now  be  estimated. 

2.  Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  that  vocational  education 
is  essential  to  the  national  welfare  by  passing 
the  Smith-Hughes  act  establishing  a  large  fund 
for  vocational  education  in  co-operation  with 
the  individual  states,  and 

Whereas,  the  purposes  of  this  act  are  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  efficiency  of  the  individual, 
to  increase  production  in  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries and  to  furnished  trained  workmen  in  the 
industries,  and  whereas,  the  blind  need  train- 
ing as  well  as  others  expecting  to  enter  trades 
or  industries,  and  when  so  trained  may  become 
self-supporting  and  efficient  workmen  and  valu- 
able citizens,  and,  whereas,  the  schools  for  the 
blind  are  the  constituted  agencies  for  the  voca- 
tional training  of  the  blind,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  protests  most  vigorously 
against  the  ruling  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  or  the  officials  thereof, 
which  in  effect  classes  the  pupils  in  schools 
for  the  blind  with  defectives  and  delinquents, 
as  unfair  and  unjust  and  based  on  a  grave 
misconception  of  the  true  status  of  the  blind, 


its  individual  members  pledge  themselves  to 
urge,  through  their  respective  state  Boards  of 
Education,  that  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  reconsider  its  action  in  in- 
cluding the  blind  in  this  classification,  and 
permit  schools  for  the  blind  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  this  act  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  public  schools. 

Resolved,  further,  that  a  special  committee 
be  appointed  by  the  president  with  instructions 
to  procure  through  the  assistance  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  state  schools,  the  resolutions 
adopted  in  the  several  states,  and  to  take  up 
the  question  with  the  Federal  Board  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  consistent  with  wis- 
dom, so  that  the  benefits  of  the  act  may  be 
quickly  available. 

3.  Resolved,   That   this   Association    would 
welcome  the  co-operation  of  some  wisely  or- 
ganized agency  for  assisting  and  improving  the      y 
vocational  education  and   the   employment  of    y 
the  blind  of  this  country,  such  as  has  been  out- 
lined at  this  convention  by  Director  Wallace '' 

of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

4.  WhereaSj  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation has  done  most  laudable  work  in  pro- 
viding books  for  the  blind  in  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  V/2,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude T.  Rider,  librarian  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  heartfelt  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  be  extended  to  the 
American  Library  Association  for  its  gener- 
ous co-operation,  and  that  the  organization  be 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  we  are  looking  hope- 
fully for  a  continuation  of  their  efforts  on  a 
larger  scale. 

5.  Whereas,  the  prevalence  of  defective  ' 
vision  among  persons  of  school  age,  both  in 
and  out  of  any  school,  is  a  recognized  fact, 
and  whereas,  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  has  advised  that  spe- 
cial classes  be  formed  for  such  persons. 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved  that  it  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  that  conservation 
of  vision  classes  should  be  recognized  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
education ;  and  that  efforts  be  made  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  such  classes  in  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

6.  Whereas,  the  presence  of  the  blind 
feeble-minded  in  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
in  every  way  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  normal  blind  children,  and. 

Whereas,  the  primary  defect  is  feeble-mind- 
edness,  not  blindness. 


Resolved,  secondly.  That  the  Association  and  Be  it  resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
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members  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  training  and  custodial  care  of 
the  blind  feeble-minded  in  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded,  that  the  management  of  such 
institutions  be  urged  to  provide  for  those  chil- 
dren in  small  groups  vk^ho  shall  be  classified  and 
distributed  precisely  as  are  the  seeing  feeble- 
minded on  the  basis  of  their  mentality. 

7.  Whkreas,  through  inadvertence,  perhaps, 
the  book  which  is  entitled  "List  of  Subject 
Headings,  for  use  in  Dictionary  Catalogues 
prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  Third  Edition,  revised  by 
Mary  Josephine  Briggs,  1914,"  and  which  was 
published  for  the  guidance  of  librarians 
throughout  the  country,  lists  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  blind  under  the  general  subject  head- 
ing "Asylums."  as  on  pp.  29  and  119  of  said 
volume,  and 

Whekeas,  the  use  of  this  word  is  very  mis- 
leading where  used  in  reference  to  schools, 
workshops  and  many  of  the  activities  of  asso- 
ciations and  commissions  for  the  blind ;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  that  the  executive  committee  of 
this  Association  be  instructed  to  communicate 
with  the  officers  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  respectfully 
calling  their  attention  to  this  error  and  urgent- 
ly requesting  that  correction  be  made  in  all 
subsequent  editions  of  this  and  any  other  pub- 
lications of  the  A.  L.  A. 

8.  Whereas,  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
teachers  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind, 
in  any  particular  grade,  need  to  possess  not 
only  the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  the  seeing 
of  a  like  grade  in  day  schools,  but  also  .spe- 
cialized training  and  experience  in  work  for 
the  sightless,  and 

Whkre.\.s,  Such  teachers  must  necessarily  be 
called  on  daily  for  duties  outside  of  and  in 
addition  to  clas.=room  work,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  tlie  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  that  teachers  of 
the  blind  ought  to  be  paid  a  salary  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  higher  than  teachers  of  similar 
grades  in  the  public  day  schools,  a  reasonable 
allowance  being  made  for  maintenance. 

9.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  McAloney,  Hooper  and 
Cox  be  appointed  to  endeavor  to   revive  the 


activities  and  the  organization  of  the  National 
Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  expresses  its 
thanks  to  all  not  members  of  the  Association 
whose  contributions  have  enriched  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Twenty-fifth  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  Association,  and  in  particular  to  Dr.  Bu- 
ford  Johnson,  Mr.  Erik  Harilstad,  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Harold  Molter,  Mr.  Montague,  Mr.  Eaton  and 
Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace,  and  Mrs.  Vanderkopf  for 
illuminating  papers  upon  subjects  of  present 
interest  to  all  instructors  of  the  blind,  and  to 
Dr.  Max  Herz  of  Austria  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  his  inventions  in  aid  of  the  blind. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
be  extended  to  the  newspapers  that  have  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Association 
through  advance  publicity  and  through  accu- 
rate, sympathetic  reports  of  its  proceedings, 

12.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  extends  to 
Director  Wallace  and  Assistant  Director 
Campbell  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  to  all  who  participated  in  making 
the  visit  to  Evergreen  enjoyable  and  profitable, 
the  warm  thanks  of  the  Association  for  their 
hospitality,  and  for  the  careful  planning  that 
enabled  each  visitor  to  derive  the  utmost  bene- 
fit from  the  time  spent  in  the  institution. 

13.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  hereby  ex- 
presses to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Super- 
intendent John  F.  Bledsoe  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  to  his  staff  of  helpers 
and  to  the  loyal  friends  of  the  school  who  so 
kindly  furnished  automobiles  appreciation  of 
and  hearty  thanks  for  the  typical  Southern  hos- 
pitality extended  to  delegates  and  guests  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  said 
Association,  for  the  careful  attention  that  has 
foreseen  and  provided  for  every  want  and  the 
cordial  kindliness  that  has  characterized  the 
attitude  of  all  connected  with  the  school 
throughout  the  session. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  Hazel  Pye, 
Geo.  S.  Chapin, 
H.  M.  McManaway, 

Chairman . 
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Resolved,  That  the  library  delegates  of  the 
A,  A.  I.  B.,  in  order  to  develop  a  larger  per- 
centage of  readers  among  the  blind  of  the 
country  suggest  that  the  Committee  on  Work 
with  the  Blind  of  the  A.  L.  A.  take  steps  to 
inform  library  commissions  or  other  state 
agencies  of  their  nearest  circulating  libraries 
containing  embossed  collections,  and  request 
that  those  agencies  make  every  effort  to  inter- 
est the  blind  of  their  community  in  reading. 

Resolved,  That,  due   to   the  great  need   for 


fiction  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  Ij^,  the 
library  delegates  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  in  round 
table  session  June  24,  1920,  Overlea,  Md.,  earn- 
estly recommend  the  publication  of  a  larger 
percentage  of  attractive  titles  in  this  class  of 
reading. 


Resolved,  That  the  A.  L.  A.  be  asked  to  pre- 
pare embossed  classified  finding  lists  of  all 
stereotyped  works  in  Revised  Braille,  Grades  1, 
lYz  and  2  in  separate  form. 


REPORT  OF  THF:  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 


During  the  interim  of  two  years  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  some  of  the  best 
known  workers  for  the  blind  have  passed 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  into  the 
life  eternal.     For  them — 

"The  strife  is  o'er,  the  battle  done. 

The  victory  of  life  is  won ; 

The  song  of  triumph  has  begun." 

The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  has 
suffered  an  unusual  loss  in  the  death  of  three 
persons  prominently  identified  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  for  many  years. 

YOUNG— The  death  of  Gen.  Bennett  H. 
Young,  President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  on 
Sunday,  February  23,  1919,  was  a  great  shock 
and  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  school  he  loved 
so  much  and  served  so  faithfully.  During 
the  fifteen  years  he  was  President  of  the 
Board  he  was  ever  mindful  of  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  children  under  his  care 
and  he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  efforts 
to  secure  important  legislation  and  make 
many  improvements.  He  was  a  gallant  Con- 
federate soldier,  exemplary  churchman,  and 
Christian  gentleman  whose  life  was  devoted 
to  the  advancement,  betterment  and  uplift  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  particularly  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  and  those  dependent. 

HUNTOON— On  August  9,  1919,  there 
passed  from  the  ranks  of  educators  of  the 
blind,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice one  who  was  beloved  and  honored  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

B.  B.  Huntoon  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
in  1836.  After  graduation,  from  Harvard  in 
1856,  he  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he  con- 
dncted  a  private  school  for  boys  until  he  be- 
came Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Institu- 


tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  1871. 
During  his  long  administration  there  of  forty- 
one  years,  the  buildings  and  equipment  were 
improved  and  enlarged  and  the  school  broad- 
ened and  developed  along  every  line.  He 
was  always  in  the  advance  guard  of  every 
new   educational   movement. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Huntoon  took 
charge  of  the  school,  he  became  Superintend- 
ent of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
BHnd.  His  labors  in  that  work  alone  would 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. 

In  1879  Mr.  Huntoon  was  instrumental  in 
securing  from  Congress  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
establishment  and  thus  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  a  supply  of  em- 
bossed books  was  assured. 

By  his  own  inventions,  Mr.  Huntoon  sup- 
plemented the  ingenuity  of  others  until  he 
transformed  printing  for  the  blind.  His  dis- 
sected relief  maps  have  never  been  equalled 
and  the  influence  of  his  scholarly  mind  and 
inventive  genius  on  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  never  cease. 

For  many  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  and  his  charming  personality,  quick  wit, 
genial  manner  and  kindly  courtesy  are  happy 
memories  of  this  wonderful  career. 

COWAN — It  seems  fitting  also  to  pay  trib- 
ute here  to  one  who,  though  not  an  educator 
of  the  blind,  yet  gave  freely  and  generously 
of  his  time  and  best  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 

The  death  of  Col.  Andrew  Cowan  on  Au- 
gust 23,  1919,  followed  very  closely  that  of 
B.  B.  Huntoon,  whose  great  work  for  the 
blind  he  so  faithfully  and  ardently  sup- 
ported. 
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For  eight  years,  Col.  Cowan  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  for  twenty-two  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
serving  as  President  for  most  of  that  time. 

The  interests  of  the  school  and  especially 
of  the  Printing  House  were  ever  near  his 
heart  and  during  his  last  illness  of  more  than 
a  year  this  work  of  printing  for  the  blind 
was  the  one  thing  in  which  he  maintained 
the  keenest  interest.  The  matter  of  an  in- 
creased appropriation  for  embossed  printing 
was  a  question  which  gave  him  much  con- 
cern and  it  was  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  him  that  he  lived  to  know  the  in- 
crease was  assured.  The  entire  world  of  the 
blind  has  lost  a  friend  in  the  death  of  Col. 
Andrew  Cowan. 

BOWLES— There  died  in  March,  1919, 
William  A.  Bowles,  aged  69,  who  for  23 
years  had  been  Superintendent  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Staunton,  Virginia.  Mr. 
Bowles  had  previously  been  Principal  of  a 
High  School  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Staunton,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Under  his  administration,  the  Staunton 
School  for  the  Blind  had  a  remarkable  growth. 
The  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  school  was 
tripled ;  several  new  buildings  were  erected, 
and  a  large  acreage  added  to  the  school  farm. 
He  also  greatly  beautified  the  grounds  about 
the  school  building. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  distinctly  an  educator,  and 
gave  the  best  of  himself  to  his  work.  Through 
his  efforts,  the  standard  of  the  Staunton 
School  was  materially  raised.  He  was  a  tower 
of  strength  in  that  he  possessed  a  strong 
Christian  character,  and  always  stood  for  and 
practiced  the  highest  ideals  of  living.  By  his 
death  the  Staunton  School  has  lost  an  ef- 
ficient administrator,  and  the  Blind  a  personal 
friend. 

MILLIGAN— On  March  the  28th,  1920,  in 
Colorado  Springs  occurred  the  death  of  Law- 
rence E.  Milligan,  Principal  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

In  early  manhood  Mr.  Milligan  made  very 
thorough  and  careful  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  After  teaching  in  the  Georgia  and 
the  Colorado  Schools  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Superintendency 
of  the  Montana  School. 

His  entrance  upon  the  executive  duties 
continued  in  a  masterly  manner  the  splendid 
constructive  work  which  had  already  been 
inaugurated  in  that  institution  by  his  pre- 
decessor. 

In    1912   he   became    the    Principal   of    the 


California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
and  for  eight  years  conducted  the  affairs  of 
that  school  in  such  a  progressive  and  satis- 
factory way  as  to  gain  for  himself  a  lead- 
ing place  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  en- 
deared himself  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 
To  have  known  Mr.  Milligan  was  to  have 
loved  him.  At  the  age  of  forty-four  years 
his  life's  work  was  ended,  but  his  influence 
and  example  will  be  with  us  always. 

BLISS— On  July  25,  1919,  occurred  the  death 
of  Howard  F.  Bliss,  Managing  editor  of  the 
Janesville  Daily  Gazette  and  former  Super- 
intendent of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  appointed  to  this  position  in 
1895  and  served  for  six  years  with  absolute 
impartiality  and  never  failing  kindness. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  democratic ;  his  thought 
was  never  for  himself ;  he  lived  as  he  thought 
and  practiced  the  Golden  Rule  as  nearly  as 
is  possible  for  a  human  to  practice  it.  His 
heart  was  big,  his  sympathies  unbounded,  his 
breadth  of  vision  remarkable,  his  poise  and 
balance  unusual. 

The  feeling  of  sorrow  at  his  death  is  deep 
rnd  universal. 

PARKER— The  death  of  Warren  D.  Parker 
occurred  on  March  21,  1920,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  located 
at  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  September,  1891,  but 
resigned  at  the  end  of  three  months,  owing 
to  impaired  health. 

His  interest  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  was 
abiding  and  throughout  the  years  of  service 
rendered  by  the  various  Superintendents,  he 
was  invariably  alert  and  informed  regarding 
the  progress  of  the  school. 

His  career  as  an  educator  in  Wisconsia 
embraced  a  wide  range  of  pedagogics,  dis- 
tributed through  forty-five  years  of  profes- 
sional service,  crowned  at  the  end  by  the  re- 
spect and  love  of  the  many  students  whom 
he  had  inspired. 

PILKENTON— Abram  C.  Pilkenton  de- 
parted this  life  in  Greenfield,  Ind.,  March  18, 
1920.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  Indianapolis  by  Governor  Durbin  on 
January  1,  1902,  and  was  regularly  reappointed 
by  succeeding  Governors,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  That  he  was  faithful 
to  the  trust  was  evidenced  by  his  many  years 
of  service.  Mr.  Pilkenton  was  a  man  of 
strong  character,  decided  in  his  opinions,  firm 
in  his  convictions  and  strong  in  his  likes  and 
dislikes.  There  was  never  any  doubt  about 
where  he  stood  on  any  matter  of  moment. 
He  was  generous  with  his  fellowmen,  honor- 
able and  upright  in  all  his  dealings.  He  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  all  matters  of  public  concern 
and  contributed  liberally  to  charities  and  alt 
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other  worthy  causes.  He  has  left  a  host  of 
warm  and  admiring  friends  throughout  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  them. 

JOINER— The  State  of  Alabama  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  in  the  death  of  Major  G.  A. 
Joiner,  who  passed  away  December  14,  1918. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  his 
brilliant  public  career  was  his  association  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  with  the  public 
institutions  of  the  State.  It  was  no  superficial 
interest  that  he  took  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  and  deaf  of  which  he  had  the  honor 
of  being  trustee.  In  spite  of  the  demands 
upon  his  time  made  by  his  many  business  con- 


nections, he  was  never  too  busy  to  devote  a 
whole-hearted  attention  to  their  affairs.  If, 
as  has  been  said,  a  man's  works  speak  best  for 
him,  then  our  departed  friend  is  eulogized 
by  his  labor  in  the  interest  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind. 

"And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying, 
Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 


Susan   B.   Merwin, 
C.  A.  Hamilton, 

R.  W.  WOOLSTON. 


Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 


To  the  Association : 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  begs  leave 
to  present  the  following  persons  to  serve  a.s 
officers  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period : 

President,  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Nezv  York  City. 
First  Vice-President,  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Mary- 
land. 
Second  Vice-President,  S.  M,  Green,  Missouri. 
Secretary,  C.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York. 
Treasurer,  B.  P.  Chappie,  North  Dakota. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Susan  B.  Merwin,  Kentucky,  Chairman. 
W.  B.  Race,  Ontario. 
R.  R.  Pratt,  Neiv  Mexico. 
H.  M.  McManaway,  Virginia. 
T.  S.  McAloney,  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Following  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  persons 
for  the  various  offices,  which  he  did  and  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  declared  these  persons  duly  elected. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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FOREWORD 


In  1918,  Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  Librarian  of  the  California  State 
Library,  began  the  quest  for  a  set  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  realizing  the  usefulness  of  these 
volumes  to  all  students  of  education,  particularly  education  of  the  blind. 
The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  New  York  City, 
was  able  to  satisfy  his  need  by  presenting  a  set  of  the  Proceedings  to  the 
Library  and  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  whereby  the  California 
State  Library  would  make  an  index  to  the  Proceedings  and  in  recognition 
of  the  favor  shown  would  furnish  to  the  Institute  a  duplicate  index  on 
library  cards  usually  used  for  such  purpose.  It  occurred  to  the  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  that  others  would  be  glad  to  have  such  an  index 
and  he  presented  to  the  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Baltimore  in  1920  a 
plan  for  printing  it  in  a  form  convenient  for  binding  with  the  later  issues 
of  the  Proceedings.  The  plan  was  approved  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
solicit  subscriptions  and  publish  the  Index  if  practicable.  The  present 
volume  is  the  result  of  the  committee's  successful  labors. 

Through  the  half  century  from  1871  to  1920,  a  body  of  literature  on 
the  subject  of  educating  the  young  blind  had  been  produced  but  it  was 
buried  in  the  pamphlets  which  the  Association  of  Instructors  had  published, 
buried  because  few  students  would  be  willing  to  traverse  so  many  pages  in 
search  for  information  upon  some  specific  topic  as  was  necessary  in  the 
absence  of  an  index.  What  ever  pedagogy  of  the  blind  has  been  developed 
is  for  the  most  part  embodied  in  these  papers  and  discussions  by  the  edu- 
cators of  the  b]ind  at  their  biennial  conventions.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
published  Annual  Reports  of  a  few  of  the  institutions  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  present  thoughtful  discussions  of  the  work  of  training  the  young 
blind.  And  these  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  furnish  prac- 
tically the  only  text-book  for  the  student  of  the  problem  how  to  educate  the 
sightless.  By  this  Indej^,  therefore,  a  veritable  mine  of  information  has 
been  opened. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Chairman. 

Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  A.    Hamilton,   Superintendent  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia. 
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—  1892.  1892,   p.    vii— x     (fif.    p. 


gress    in    behalf    of    the    education    of    the 
blind,    1876.     1878,   p.   9-13. 


120). 

—  1894.  1894,  p.    72. 

—  1896.  1896,  p.  74. 

—  1898.  1898,  p.   9-11. 

Members  of  the   Local   Board  to 

constitute  an  Executive  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  to  administer  the  financial  affairs 
and  to  manage  the  property  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1880,  p. 
72. 

Members     present     at     meeting. 

See  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.      Trustees   present   at   meeting. 

Moon  books.     The  superiority  of 

the  New  York  point  over  the  Line  letter. 
Fanny  McElroy.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27- 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 

blind.  J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27- 
36. 

Motion   carried  that  J.  S.  Graves 

in  charge  of  the  Alabama  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  be  representative 
of  that  school  at  the  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees,   1886.     1886,   p.    97-100. 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Motion  lost  that  head  of  the  blind  depart- 
ment of  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  be  admitted  as  the  delegate 
from  that  institution,  1884.    1884,  p.  71-72. 

Motion    made   that    50%    of    sub- 


sidy be  used  for  printing  New  York  point; 
10%  for  Braille;  and  rest  for  line  letter. 
1892,  p.   ix— X   (ff.   p.   120). 

Motion    tabled    that    law   govern- 


ing the  Board  of  Trustees  be  changed  so 
that  superintendents  not  able  to  attend 
meetings  can  be  represented  by  proxies, 
1884.     1884,  p.  71. 

N.    B.    Kneass   given   the   courtesy 


of  debate  privilege,  1884.    1884,  p.  72 

New  York  point  slates.     Discus- 
sion.    1882,  p.  79-84. 

New    York    point    type    bought. 

1892,  p.  vii-viii  (ff.  p.   120). 

Officers,  1882-1884.  1882,  p.  90. 

_  1884-1886.  1884,  p.  72. 


1886,  p.  106. 
888-1890.  1888,  p.  120. 
890-1892.  1890,  p.  97. 
894-1896.  1894,  p.  72. 
896-1898.  1896,  p.  74. 

—  1898.  1898,  p.  9. 

Organization.  Memorial  pre- 
sented to  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  bhnd,   1876.     1878,  p.  9-13. 

Plans    and    policies    in    the    man- 


agement of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  Susan  B.  Merwin.  1920,  p. 
92-96. 

President's   address,   1910.     B.   B. 


Huntoon.      1910,    p.    3-8. 


Printing  for  the  blind  as  devel- 
oped by  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky..  B.  B. 
Huntoon.     1912,   p.   21-27. 

Printing    for    the    blind.      B.    B. 


Huntoon.     1876,  p.  41-47. 

Publication     committee,     1884-86. 

1884,   p.    7Z. 

—  1886.  1886,  p.  106. 

—  1888.      1888,   p.   123. 

—  1890.     1890,  p.  97. 

—  1896-1898.     1896,  p.  74. 

—  1898-1900.     1898,  p.  9. 

Publication     committee     re-elect- 
ed, 1892.     1892,  p.  viii  ff.  p.  120. 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Publication  committee  report,  1888.    1888,  p. 
117-118. 

—  1892.     1892,  p.  viii  ff.  p.   120. 

—  1894.      1894,    p.    72. 

Quorum    at    meetings     of     Board 


of  Trustees   fixed.     1880,   p.  74. 

Readers  and  other  text-books  for 

the  blind.     Discussion.     1898,   p.  54-56. 

Relation  of  Local  Board  to  Visit- 
ing Board.  Address  of  welcome  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1880. 
W.    F.   Bullock.     1880,   p.  67-71. 

Report   of    committee   to   investi- 


gate the  acts  and  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Agagnos  and  Mr.  Huntoon,  1886. 
1886,  p.   106. 

Report  of  proceedings  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary,  1888.     1888,  p.  123. 

Reports    on     books     available    in 

Revised  Braille  Grade  1  1|2.  Lucille  Gold- 
thwaite.     1920,  p.  90-91. 

Requisitions  may  be  made  by  in- 
stitutions for  books  and  apparatus  not 
printed  or  constructed  at  the  American 
Printing  House  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing 20%  of  the  money  quota  of  the  institu- 
tion requesting  them.     1880,   p.  73-74. 

Resolution  adopted  forming  com- 
mittee to  consult  with  all  publishers  of  em- 
bossed books  and  all  schools  for  the  blind 
to  help  them  to  work  together,  1872.  1872, 
p.    113-115. 

Resolution  approving  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  referred 
to  Business  Committee,  1871.  1871,  p.  38- 
40. 

Resolution   adopted   that   50%    of 

the  money  of  the  American  Printing  House 
be  used  for  New  York  point  books,  1882. 
1882,   p.   88-89. 

Resolution    adopted    that   requisi- 


tions from  schools  for  books  or  apparatus 
obtainable  elsewhere  than  the  American 
Printing  House  be  honored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  provided  that  such  re- 
quisitions do  not  exceed  20%  of  the  sub- 
sidy, 1886.     1886,  p.  100-105. 

Resolution       adopted      that      the 

American  Printing  House  furnish  to 
schools  as  part  of  their  quota  point  slates, 
arithmetic  slates  with  type  and  numerals, 
etc.,  as  soon  as  possible,  1884.     1884,  p.  75. 

Resolution   adopted  to  print   only 

text-books  in  New  York  point  until  a  full 
course  of  such  books  were  provided.  1890, 
p.  97. 

Resolution  carried  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  20%  for  goods  obtainable 
elsewhere  not  be  binding  until  the  close  of 
the   present  fiscal  year,   1886.     1886,  p.  106. 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Resolution  defeated  that  the  local  Board 
find  out  the  legality  of  the  filling  of  requisi- 
tions for  apparatus  obtainable  elsewhere 
before  filling  any  such  requisitions,  1886. 
1886,  p.  105. 

Resolution    defeated    that  the  20% 


for  goods  obtainable  elsewhere  to  be  used 
in  perfecting  the  McElroy  point  writer, 
1886.     1886,  p.  106. 

Resolution     endorsing    American 


Printing  House  for  the  Blind  adopted,  1871. 
1871,    p.   83-84,    96-103,    105-114. 

Resolution    introduced    and     car- 


ried that  50  per  cent  of  subsidy  be  used  to 
print  books  of  general  literature  and  music 
in  New  York  point.    1892,  p.  ix-x  (ff.  p.  120). 

Resolution  introduced  in  meet- 
ing of  trustees  that  hereafter  all  books  be 
printed  in  both  New  York  point  and  line. 
1896,  p.  74. 

Resolution    lost    that    a    part     of 


each  school's  portion  of  the  American 
Printing  House  funds  can  be  used  for  ap- 
pliances, etc.,  obtainable  elsewhere,  1884. 
1884,    p.    73-74. 

Resolution   lost  that  20%    of   the 


American    Printing    House    funds    be    used 
for  Braille  books,  1882.     1882,  p.  89-90. 

Resolution    offered    that    a   publi- 


cation committee  be  appointed  to  furnish 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
with  lists  of  books  that  the  Association 
desires  to  be  printed,  1872.     1872,  p.  75-76. 

Resolution    read,    previously 

passed,  that  hereafter  all  new  books  should 
be  printed  in  New  York  point;  reprints  in 
any  type  might  be  ordered.     1894,  p.  60. 

Resolution    tabled    that   hereafter 

all  books  be  printed  in  line  type  only  at 
the  American  Printing  House,  1884.  1884, 
p.  74. 

Resolution      tabled      that      the 


practice     of    allowing    institutions  to    use 

their   quota   for  printing   books  be  discon- 
tinued,  1886.     1886,  p.   105. 

Resolution      to      publish  Braille 


music    introduced.      1892,    p.    viii-ix    (flf.    p. 
120). 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  meet- 


ing of  the   Board  of  Trustees,   1880.     1880, 
p.    72-74. 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Revision  of  by-laws,  1888.     1888,  p.  121-122. 

Superintendent.       Manner     of 

election  of  superintendent.     1890,  p.  96-97. 

Superintendents    present   at   meet- 


ing of  trustees,  1884.     1884,  p.  71. 

Superintendent's     report,      18  9  2. 

1892,   p.   vii-viii,   ff.    p.    120. 

Systems     of    embossed     printing 


John   T.   Sibley.     Discussion.     1892,   p.   16- 
85. 

Time    and    place    of    regular    and 


special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
fixed.     1880,  p.  74. 

Trustees      present     at      meeting, 

1880.     1880,  p.  72. 

—  1882.  1882,   p.   87. 

—  1884.  1884,   p.   71. 

—  1886.  1886,  p.  97. 

—  1888.  1888,  p.   117. 

—  1890.  1890,  p.  96. 

—  1892.  1892,  p.  vii,  ix,  ff.  p.  120. 

—  1894.  1894,  p.  72. 

—  1896.  1896,  p.  74. 

—  1898.  1898,  p.  9. 

Vote    of   thanks    to    Mr.    Huntoon 

for  his  courteous  correspondence  with  the 
superintendents  and  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
American  Printing  House,  1886.  1886,  p. 
106. 

What    shall    the    Association     do 

for  the  Columbian  Exposition?  Frank  Hall. 
Discussion.     1892,  p.  88-90. 

American  Red  Cross,  Activities  in  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind.  Vernette 
Scoggan.     1920,  p.  72-74. 

Amusements  for  the  blind.  See  Games 
for  the  blind. 

Anagnos,  Michael.  Biography.  1906  & 
1908,  p.   52-55. 

The  proper  status  of  schools  for 


the  bUnd.     1896,  p.  50-52. 

Response     to     address     of      wel- 
come,  1892,   p.    11-13. 

Workshops    for   the   blind.      1886, 


Resolutions    adopted    that    a    me-      p.   25-29.     Discussion.      1886,   p.    34-47. 


morial  be  presented  to  Congress  asking  for 
portion  of  the  public  lands  for  use  in 
different  states  in  educating  the  blind  and 
also  for  establishing  a  printing  fund,  1853. 
1853,  p.  5-6  &  1874,  p.  4-5  ff.  p.  41. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome 


Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.     1920,  p.  7-10. 


Apparatus.  Term  apparatus  defined  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1880.     1880,  p.  74. 

Appliances.  Address  on  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe. 
William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 
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Appliances.  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind,  fifth  report,  1920.  1920, 
p.  81-89. 

Contrivance   exhibited  by  W.    H. 

Richardson    for     the   use     of   the    blind     in 
harness  making,  1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

Letter  from  S.  P.  Ruggles  to  Dr. 

Lord  about  his  printing  press  and  other  ap- 
pliances for  the  blind,  1874,  p.  9. 

A      national      institute      for      the 

bHnd.     L.   M.  Wallace.     1920,  p.   52-55. 

Nine    years    of    kindergarten    for 

the   bhnd.     Eleanor  Beebe.     1890,  p.  63-68. 

Oral  instruction  the  chief  re- 
liance in  institutions  for  the  blind.  George 
L.    Smead.      1874,   p.   22-31. 

The    phonograph    and    its    use    in 


institutions  for  the  blind.     John  T.   Sibley. 
1890,  p.  89-90. 

Resolutions    adopted    at    meeting 


of  trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
that  the  American  Printing  House  furnish 
point  slates  and  arithmetic  boards  as  soon 
as  possible,   1884.     1884,  p.   75. 

Arithmetic.        Address      on      ap- 


pliances and  printing  for  the  blind.     S.   P„ 
Ruggles.     1872,  p.  42-48. 

—  Mr.   Kneass  tells  of  improved 

ciphering  slate.     1880,  p.  30. 

—  Letter  from   Dr.   T.  R.  Armi- 

tage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great   Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

—  The  use  and  abuse  of  arithme- 
tic slates.     J.  S.  Graves.     1902,  p.  37-39. 

Chemistry.     A  chip  from  an  Ohio 

workshop.     Henry   Snyder.     1884,  p.  39-46. 

Geometry.     A  chip  from  an  Ohio 


workshop.     Henry   Snyder.     1884,  p.   39-46. 
Discussion.     1884,  p.  46-50,  52-53. 

—  Methods     of     teaching.       Mrs. 

Sarah  C.  Little.     1886,  p.  73-78.     Discussion. 
1876,  p.   75-81. 

Globes.      Exhibition    of    elevated 

globes,  1878.     1878,  p.  83. 

History.  Remarks  on  the  his- 
tory of  printing  for  the  blind.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe.     1872,  p.  100-111. 

Kindergarten  material.  Exhibi- 
tion of  kindergarten  material,  1878.  1878, 
p.  83. 

Knitting    machines.       Handicraft 

and     employments     for     the     blind.       Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  103-120. 

W.   B.   Wait  explains   the  use 


and  success  of  sewing  and  knitting  ma- 
chines in  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the   Blind.     1876,  p.  10. 


Appliances.     Maps.      See    Maps    for    the 
blind. 

Remarks    by    John    T.     Sibley 


on  his  method  of  map  making.     1878,  p.  82. 

-; Modeling  tools.  The  new  edu- 
cation, or  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  Mary 
S.  Redick.     1880,  p.  37-46. 

Models.      Address    on    appliances 

and  printing  for  the  blind.     S.  P.  Ruggles. 
1872,  p.  42-48. 

Music.      Instrument    exhibited    to 

enable     blind      teachers     to     teach      seeing 
pupils,  1880.     1880,  p.  66. 


—  Methods  of  facilitating  musi- 
cal instruction.  Hannah  A.  Babcock.  1882, 
p.  37-41.  Discussion  by  W.  B.  Wait.  1882, 
P,  42. 

New  York  Point  slates.  Resolu- 
tions and  discussion  on  types  for  the  blind, 
1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

Physics.     A   chip    from   an    Ohio 

workshop.     Henry   Snyder.     1884,   p.  39-46. 

Physiology.      A     chip     from     an 

Ohio    workshop.      Henry   Snvder.      Discus- 
sion.    1884,  p.  46-50,  52-53. 

Reading.      Improved   methods    of 

reading  for  the  bhnd.     E.   B.   Smith.     1898, 
p.    14. 

—  Methods     of     teaching.       Mrs. 

Sarah   C.    Little.      Discussion.      1886,   p.   78- 
85. 

—  Primary  reading.  Nellie   Love. 

Discussion.     1894,  p.  49-53. 

—  Typophone.      A    new    method 


of    embossing    books    for    the    blind.      Max 
Herz.      1920,   p.   46-47. 

Sewing      machines.        Discussion 


on    household    employments    for   the   blind. 
1871,  p.   121-127. 

—  W.    B.    Wait   explains   the  use 


and  success  of  sewing  and  knitting  ma- 
chines in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind.     1876,  p.   10. 

Spelling  frame.  The  literary  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind.  G.  L.  Smead.  Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  32-37. 

Thurber's  chirographer.  Sum- 
mary of  Patrick  Lane's  letter  to  the  As- 
sociation, 1872.     1872,  p.  137-139. 

Writing.     Address   on   appliances 


and  printing  for  the  blind.     S.   P.  Ruggles. 
1872,  p.  42-48. 

Committee    to    confer   with    S. 


P.    Ruggles   on    printing    for    the   blind   re- 
port, 1872.    1872,  p.  17-18,  19-21. 

—  Concerning  the  art  of  printing 

for  the   blind.      Morrison    Heady.     1880,   o. 
21-27. 
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Appliances.  The  general  character  of 
embossed  literature  which  the  schools  for 
the  blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discus- 
sion.     1886,  p.   58-63. 

J.  H.  Hunter  describes  a  new 


point    writing   apparatus.     1880,   p.    28-30. 

—         Diplograph.       Communica- 


tion read  from  J.  Morrison  Heady  about 
his  new  machine,  the  diplograph.  1878,  p. 
39. 

Hall  typewriter.     Hall  type- 


writer  modified   for    the   use    of   the    blind. 
1886,  p.  93. 


Mr. 


Heady's       writer.     New 


York     point    slates.     Discussion.     1882,    p. 
79-84. 

Interlining  slates.  Letter  from 


Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain. 
1876,  p.  63-67. 

Ketucky    Point-printer.     Com- 


munication from  Morrison  Heady  about  the 
Kentucky  Point-printer.     1880,  p.  17-18. 

Mr.    McElroy's    writer.     J.    F. 


McElroy    describes    his    writer    that   writes 
Braille    or   Braille    and    Point.     1880,   p.  31. 

Mr.    McElroy's    writer.      Mc- 


Elroy point  writer  perfected  and  ready  for 
distribution  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.     1888,  p.  123. 

—  New  York  Point.     New  York 

Point    slates.     Discussion.      1882,    p.  79-84. 

—  Stenograph.       The  Stenograph 

and  its  use  in  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.  C.  A.  Hinches.  1890,  p.  91-93. 
Discussion.     1890,  p.  92-93. 

—  Mr.      Swindler's      writer.     Mr. 

Swindler  of  Indianapolis  invents  a  univer- 
sal point  writer.     1906  &  1908,  p.  38. 

—  Typewriters.     Explanation  and 

illustration  of  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 
1878,  p.  82. 

—  Typewriters.     Fairbanks      and 


Ewing  of  Philadelphia  offer  their  typewriter 
at  special  discount  to  schools  for  the  blind, 
1878.     1878,  p.  39. 

Typewriters.     Letter  from  W. 


G.  Holmes.     1906  &  1908,  p.  27-29. 

Typewriters.     The  literary  ed- 


ucation  of   the   blind.     G.    L.    Smead.     Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  32-37. 

—  Typewriters.      Resolution     en- 


dorsing  the   Remington   typewriter  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  offered,  1878.     1878,  p.  142. 

—  Typewriters.     Use      of      type- 


writers   in    the   Ohio   State    School   for    the 
Blind.     G.  L.  Smead.  1876,  p.  74-75. 


Appliances.  Appliances  and  methods  of 
mind  study  in  schools  for  the  blind,  Special 
committee  on,  report,  1896.     1896,  p.  5. 

—  Are  we  working  on  the  right 


lines?  H.  B.  Jacobs.  Discussion.  1894,  p. 
56-60. 

Argo,  W.  K.  How  best  to  teach  the  insti- 
tution child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  1916, 
p.  101-05.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  105-08. 

How  many  periods  a  day  are  de- 
voted to  each  of  the  following:  literary 
work,  music,  manual  work,  physical  culture? 
1904,  p.  31. 

Leader   of  round   table  on   What 


should  the  public  reports  of  the  superinten- 
dents of  our  schools  contain,  in  addition  to 
the  official  requirements,  in  order  to  make 
them  of  greatest  value  to  the  work  at  large? 
1910,  p.  91-93. 

Letter    to    the    Convention,    1920. 


1920,  p.  7-8. 

Poultry  raising.     1915,  p.  35-39. 

Arithmetical  ability.  Standard  tests  in  ele- 
mentary subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes.     1918,  p.  42-54. 

Arithmetic  appliances.  See  Appliances. 
Arithmetic. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.  The  adol- 
escent boy.     S.   D.  Lucas.   1910,  p.  103-104. 

A   chip  from  an   Ohio  workshop. 

Henry  Snyder.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  46-50, 
52-53. 

Contrivance   exhibited  by  W.  H. 


Richardson  for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  har- 
ness making,  1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

Discussion    of    employments    and 

occupations    for   the    blind.     1871.     1871,    p. 
69-81. 

Discussion    on    commercial    pur- 


suits for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

Discussion      on     household     em- 
ployments  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.   121-127. 

Discussion  on    the    establishment 


of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872.  1872, 
p.  77-99. 

Do  the  ordinary  rules  of  disci- 
pline furnish  safe  guides  to  the  government 
of  schools  for  the  blind?  Discussion.  1896. 
p.  71-73. 

Employment   of    the    blind.     Otis 

Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

An     essay    on    printing    for    the 

blind.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.  1871, 
p.  49-54. 

The  general  character  of  embossed 

literature  which  the  schools  for  the  blind 
demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discussion.  1886, 
p.  57-63. 
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Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.  Handi- 
craft and  employments  for  the  blind.  Dis- 
cussion.   1878,  p.  103-120. 

How  best  to  teach  the  institution 

child  the  value  of  the  dollar.     W.  K.  Argo. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.  105-108. 

Industrial  pursuits  or  occupations. 

Discussion.    1882,  p.  66-73. 

Methods    of    teaching    and    text- 


books  for  the  blind.     Discussion.     1876,  p. 
75-81. 

New  York  point  slates.     Discus- 


sion.    1882,  p.  79-84. 

The    phonograph    and    its   use   in 

institutions  for  the  blind.     John  T.  Sibley. 
Discussion.     1890,  p.  90. 

Physical    education.     C.    A.    Hin- 

chee.     1892,  p.  i-vi   (fif.  p.  120. 

Physical     training    for    the    blind. 


C.  A.  Hinchee.     1890,  p.  19-23. 

Our    reporter,    published    by    Ar- 


kansas School  for  the  Blind,  to  reserve  two 
pages  for  subjects  of  general  interest  to  the 
blind.     1890,  p.  85. 

Our   work.     Mrs.    Asa    D.    Lord. 

Discussion.     1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

Resolution  lost  that  capitals  and 


lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  elemen- 
tary school  books.     1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Resolutions   adopted  condemning 

Dempsey  B.  Sherrod  and  his  plan  for  a 
University  and  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  1871.     1871,  p.  30-38. 

—     Resolutions     and     discussion     on 

types  for  the  bUnd,  1871,  p.  55-69. 

Silk    culture    as    an    employment 


for   blind    women.     A.    M.    Shotwell.     1882, 
p.  8-16.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  16-21. 

The    stenograph    and    its    use    in 


institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
C.  A.  Hinchee.     1890,  p.  91-93. 

The  superiority  of  the  New  York 

point    over    the    Line    letter.      Fanny    Mc- 
Elroy.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27-36. 

Uniformity    in    printing    for    the 


blind.     J.    J.    Dow.      Discussion.      1882,    p. 
27-36. 

What  efforts  are  made  and  what 


success  obtained  in  teaching  ordinary  script? 
Discussion.     1896,  p.  71-73. 

Workshops     for     the     blind.     M. 

Anagnos.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  34-47. 

Armitage,  T.  R.  Letter  giving  sketch  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain. 
1876,  p.  63-67. 


Armstrong,  Mrs.  Catherine,  Biography. 
1902,  p.  47. 

Associate  members.  See  Delegates  and 
associate  members. 

The  Association  for  the  General  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  London.  Discussion  of  handi- 
crafts in  institutions  for  the  blind.  1880, 
p.  57-65. 

The  Association  for  Promoting  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  of  the  Blind,  London.  Dis- 
cussion on  the  establishment  of  industrial 
homes  for  the  blind,  1872.     1872,  p.  77-99. 

Associations  for  the  blind.  A  national 
vocational  institute  for  the  blind.  L.  M. 
Wallace.     1920,  p.  52-55. 

Athletics.  See  Education  of  the  blind. 
Physical  Training. 

See  also   Education   of  the  blind. 

Playground  work. 

Auditing  committee  report,  1894,  p.  4-5. 

1896.  1896,  p.  5. 

1902.  1902,  p.  28,  43-46. 

1904.  1904,  p.  24,  29. 

1908.  1906  &  1908,  p.  49. 

1910.  1910,   p.    113. 

1916.  1916,  p.  110. 

1918.  1918,  p.  71. 

1920.  1920,  p.  98. 

Austin,  Harmon.  Notice  of  death.  1894, 
p.  7. 

Azeraedo,  Jose  Aloes  de.  Address  on  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  Brazil.  Phillippe 
da  Motta.     1876,  p.  71-72. 

Babcock,  Hannah  A.  Discussion  of  the 
imaeination  in  piano  playing.  J.  A.  Simp- 
son.    1902,  p.   20. 

Is  a  stated  course  in  music  desir- 
able in  every  school?  What  are  the  essen- 
tials of  a  proper  course  of  music  study? 
1906  &  1908,  p.  39-44. 

Methods    of    facilitating    musical 

instruction.     1882,   p.   37-41.     Discussion  by 
W.   B.  Wait.     1882.   p.   42. 

The    necessity    for    thoroughness 

in  the  study  of  music.     1910,  p.  96-98. 

Babcock,  Stephen.  Biography.  1918,  p. 
69. 


Armstrong,  John  V. 

p.  70. 


Biography.     1918, 


The   social   condition   and   attain- 
ments of  the  blind.     1876,  p.  10-18. 

Baird,  Dr.   George  F.     Biography.    1892, 
p.   117. 

Baker,  C.   Governor's  address.  1871,  p.  104. 
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Bands  in  schools  for  the  blind.  See  Edu- 
cation of  the  blind.     Music. 

Barrett,  John  G.  Biography.  1890,  p. 
84. 

Barrington,  F.  T.  Hints  on  modes  of 
teaching  music  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind.  1888,  p.  83-89.  Discus- 
sion.    1888,  p.  89-95. 

Bartlett,  Miss  Ruth  C,  Biography.  1886, 
p.  72. 

Batcheler,  O.  B.  Secretary  of  round  table 
on  Object  teaching  and  manual  training. 
1912,  p.  68. 

Battles,  Frank.  A  plan  of  industrial 
establishment  for  the  blind.     1886,  p.  31-32. 

The  powers,  duties  and  responsi- 


bilities of  the  superintendent.     1886,  p.  49-53. 
Discussion.     1886,  p.  52-53. 

Resolution  about  his  retiring  from 

the  work.     1890,  p.  87. 

Bayly,  Mrs.  Mary  Redick.  Biography. 
1904,  p.  25-26. 

Discussion  of  Nine  years  of  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind.  Eleanor  Beebe. 
1890,  p.  68-71. 

Beebe,  Eleanor.  Nine  years  of  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind.  1890,  p.  63-68.  Dis- 
cussion.     1890,    p.   68-71. 

Bell,  T.  S.  Address  of  welcome.  1880, 
p.  i-7. 

Biography.     1886,  p.  71. 

Bibliography   of   literature   of    the   blind. 

See   Books  about  the  blind.     Bibliography. 

Bingham,  Gertrude  E.  The  education  of 
the  young  blind  in  institutions  versus  in 
schools  with  the  seeing — the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each.     1910,  p.  39-40. 

Birmingham    Institution    for    the    Blind. 

Employment    of  the   blind.     Otis   Patten. 
1876,  p.  34-40. 

Bishop,  R.  M.     Address.     1878,  p.  71. 

Bitzer,  John  W.  Leader  of  round  table 
on  The  problems  which  confront  the  teach- 
ers of  music  in  our  schools  and  how  we  are 
meeting  them.     1910,  p.  93-98. 

Music    in    schools    for    the    blind. 

1884,  p.  15-19. 

Black,  James  B.     Biography.     1896,  p.  8. 

Blacklock.  A  college  for  the  blind.  W.  B. 
Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

Blake,  Florence.  Secretary  of  round  table 
on  The  psychology  of   the   blind.     1910,   p. 

84-87. 


Blakeslee,  Aaron  C.  Does  music,  as  a 
study,  merit  the  attention  given  it  in  our 
schools?  1898,  p.  31-38.  Discussion.  1898, 
p.  38-45. 

Blanks,  Annie  M.  Secretary  of  round 
table  on  the  Montessori  method.     1912,  p.  67 

Bledsoe,  John  F.  The  cottage  family 
plan.     1915,  p.  42-44. 

Exchange  of  methods  in  the  edu- 


cation of  the  blind.     1906  &  1908,  p.  45-47 
The  nature  and  value  of  contrib- 


utory eflfort  from  pupils  at  free  residential 
schools  for  the  bhnd.     1910,  p.  54-56. 

The    relation    of    the    school    to 


auxiliary   organizations   seeking   to   aid   the 
adult  blind;  discussion.     1910,  p.  69-70. 

Blind  in   Great  Britain,  number  of.     See 
Blindness.     Statistics.     Great  Britain. 

The  blind  in  literature.  George  S.  Wilson. 
1906-1908,  p.  7-17. 

See  Books  about  the  blind. 


Blind  in  schools  for  the  blind,  per  cent 

of.     See   Schools  for   the  blind.     Per   cent 
of  blind  in. 

Blind  in   the   United   States,   number  of. 

See  Blindness.     Statistics.     United  States. 

"Blind  School",  term  wrongly  used.  1910, 
p.  91. 

Blindness,  definition   of.     1892,  p.   15. 

What   degree    of    defective   vision 


renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach  the 
partially  sighted?  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
1916,  p.  88-94. 

Blindness.  Statistics.  The  social  con- 
dition of  the  blind.  Josiah  Graves.  1878, 
p.  142-146. 

—  Great      Britain.     Letter    f  rom 


Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  giving  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain. 
1876,  p.  63-67. 

—  United  States.  Address  on  Dr. 


S.  G.  Howe,  William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 
—  United      States.     Number      of 


blind  in  New  York  state.     1894,  p.  61. 

—    United       States.      Workshops 


for  the    blind.      M.    Anagnos.      Discussion. 
1886,  p.  34-47. 


United      States. 


See      also 


United  States.     Census  of  the  blind. 

Bliss,    Howard    F.     Biography.     1920,    p. 
102. 

What   can  we    do   for    our   girls? 


1896,  p.   34-36.     Discussion.     1896,  p.  36-39. 
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Books  about  the  blind.  The  blind  in 
literature.  George  S.  Wilson.  1906  &  1908, 
p.  7-17. 

Blindness    and    the    blind    by    W. 

Hancks   Levy.     1872,   p.  99. 

The  congress  of  instructors  of  the 

blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Willhar- 
titz.     1874,  p.   16-22. 

Encyklopadishes     Handbuch     des 


Blindwesens  by  Alexander  Mell.     1902,  p.  50. 
Index     to     Proceedings     of     the 


American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  for  fifty  years,  1920.     1920,  p.  59. 

Bibliography.  Committee  to  con- 
fer on  a  bibliography  of  literature  of  the 
bhnd   appointed,   1888.     1888,  p.   108-109. 


—-Blindness    and   the    blind    by    Dr. 

Levy.     Facial  perception.     Discussion.  1878. 
p.  155-159. 

See    also     Magazines    about    the 


blind. 

Books  for  the  blind.    Address  of  welcome, 
1880.     Albert  S.  Willis.     1880,  p.  11-13. 

Address  on  appliances  and  print- 


ing   for    the    blind.     S.    P.    Ruggles.     1872, 
p.   42-48. 

Arithmetics.     Need  of   arithmetic 

text     in     teaching     arithmetic.     Discussion. 
1880,  p.  32. 

Bible.     Committee  to  memorialize 


Congress  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  report,   1880.     1880,  p.  14-16. 

The  general  character  of  em- 


bossed literature  which  the  schools  for  the 
blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discussion. 
1886,  p.   57-63. 

—  Resolutions     adopted     that     a 

committee  be  appointed  to  correspond  with 
the  American  Bible  Society  to  secure  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms 
for  every  blind  person  who  cannot  pay  for 
them,  1853.  1853,  p.  6-7  &  1874,  p.  5-6  fif. 
p.  41. 

The    superiority    of    the    New 


York    ooint    over   the    Line    letter.     Fanny 
McElroy.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27-36. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 


blind.     J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27-36. 
Bible.    Resolutions  and  discussion 


on  types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 
Can  the  blind  be  taught   to   read 


by     the     word     method?     Octa     Shattuck. 
1896,   p.   68-69.     Discussion.     1896,  p.   70-71. 

Catholic  literature  to  be  embossed. 


1902,  p.  52. 


Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 

the  BHnd,  fifth  report,  1920.     1920,  p.  81-89. 


Books  for  the  blind.  Committee  to  confer 
with  S.  P.  Ruggles  about  his  printing  house 
for  the  blind,  report,  1874.     1874,  p.  8-9. 

Comparison  of  the  Braille  and  New 


York  systems  of  point  writing  and  proposed 
modification  of  the  Braille  system.  J.  W. 
Smith.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  64-65.  83-96. 

Cost.     Remarks  on  the  history  of 

printing  for  the  blind.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe.     1872,  p.  100-111. 

Dictionaries.     Need     for     a    new 

dictionary.     Discussion.     1880,  p.  31-32. 

Dictionary.    Resolution  endorsing 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
adopted,  1871.  1871,  p.  83-84,  96-103,  105-114. 

—  Resolution    lost    that    capitals 


and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  ele- 
mentary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Dictionaries.        Vitalizing     gram- 


mar and  building  the  live  vocabulary. 
Howard  R.  Driggs.  Discussion.  1915,  p. 
30-31. 

First  English  book.     Methods  of 

teaching.  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little.  Discussion. 
1886,  p.  78-85. 

French     text     book     in     Revised 

Braille  recommended.     1918,  p.  72i. 

Fund  of  $250,000  appropriated,  in- 
come to  be  used  for  printing  books  for  the 
blind.     1880,  p.  11. 

The  general  character  of  em- 
bossed literature  which  the  schools  for  the 
blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  1886,  p. 
53-57. 

H.   McNeile   of  London  asks   for 

help  from  the  Association  in  securing  books 
in  raised  Greek  type.     1878,  p.   14. 

Higher   education   and  the  future 

welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.  T.  S.  Boyle. 
Discussion.     1888,  p.  28-30. 


Letter    to    Sir    Charles    Lowther 

thanking  him  for  books  in  Moon  type.  1874. 
1874,  p.  12. 

Literature    and    printing    for    the 


blind,  D.  B.  Gray.     1890,  p.  42-45 

Method     of     teaching.     Mary     S. 

Pegram.    1888,  p.  95-101.    Discussion.    1888, 
p.  101-104. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

Oral  instruction  the  chief  relianct 

in    institutions    for    the    blind.      George    L. 
Smead.     1874,    p.    22-31. 

Plans  and  policies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  American  Printing  Hause  for 
the  Blind.     Susan  B.  Merwin.  1920,  p.  92-96. 
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Books  for  the  blind.    President's  Address, 

1871.  William  Chapin.    1871,  p.  23-26. 

Primary    reading    for    the    blind. 

J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  61-63. 

Printing  for  the  blind  as  devel- 
oped by  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  B.  B.  Hun- 
toon.  1912,  p.  21-27. 

Readers  and  other  text-books  for 

the  blind.     Discussion.     1898,  p.  54-56. 

Remarks    by    P.    Lane.     1880,    p. 

33-36. 

Remarks  on  the  history  of  print- 
ing for  the   blind.     Samuel   Gridley   Howe. 

1872,  p.  100-111. 

Reports    on    books    available    in 

Revised  Braille  Grade  1  1-2.  Lucille  Gold- 
thwaite.     1920,  p.  90-91. 

Resolution  about  Catholic  litera- 
ture embossed,  1902.     1902,  p.  52. 

Resolution  about  free  transporta- 
tion of  embossed  books,  1902.     1902,  p.  62. 

Resolution    endorsing    American 

Printing  House  for  the  Blind  adopted,  1871. 
1871,  p.  83-84,  96-103,  105-114. 

Resolution  introduced  in  meeting 

of  trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  to  put  all  books  in  both  New 
York  point  and  line.     1896,  p.  74. 

Resolution   lost   that   capitals   and 

lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  elemen- 
tary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Resolution  on   the  proposition  of 

S.  P.  Ruggles  for  printing  for  the  blind  re- 
ferred to  Business  committee,  1871.  1871, 
p.  40-43. 

Resolution  read  at  meeting  of  the 

trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  that  hereafter  all  new  books 
will  be  printed  in  New  York  point;  reprints 
in  any  type  may  be  ordered,  1894.  1894,  p.  60. 

Resolution    referred   to    Executive 

Committee  to  memorialize  Congress  to 
allow  more  money  for  printing  books  for 
the  blind.     1894.     1894,  p.  53. 

Society  for  Providing  Evangelical 

Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind  requests 
schools  to  loan  their  publications,  instead  of 
giving  them  away.     1890,  p.  71. 

Suggestions     asked     for     as     to 

suitable  books  to  be  printed  by  the  Society 
for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Litera- 
ture for  the  blind.     1888,  p.  54. 

— ^ Suggestions     for    books     needed, 

1880.     1880,  p.  31-36,  46-47. 

Work     of    the     California     State 

Library  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  Kate 
M.    Foley.     Discussion.     1915,  p.24-25. 


Books  for  the  blind.  Hand  copied  books. 
The  general  character  of  the  embossed 
literature  which  the  schools  for  the  blind 
demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discussion.  1886, 
p.  57-63. 

—  Resolution    lost    that    capitals 

and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  ele- 
mentary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

—  Resolutions  and  discussion  on 

types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

—  The    superiority    of    the    New 

York  point  over  the  line  letter.  Fanny 
McElroy.     1882,  p.  25-27. 

—    Voluntary      reading.     E.      E. 

Allen.  1892.  p.  36-40.  Discussion.  1892, 
p.  40-42. 

Hymn       books.     Resolution       of 

thanks  to  the  Society  for  Providing  Evan- 
gelical Religious  Literature  for  the  blind. 
1892,  p.  43-44. 

Postage     on.     See     Postage     on 

books  for  the  blind. 

Poultry   raising.     Poultry  raising; 

discussion.     1915,  p.  32-42. 

Readers.     Need     for     readers     in 

New  York  point.  Discussion.     1880,  p.  32-33. 

Reduction      of      number.     Letter 

from  Otis  Patten,  1886.     1886,  p.  48. 

Religious  books.  Address  of  wel- 
come at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  1880.  W.  F.  Bullock.  1880,  p. 
67-71. 

See  also  Magazines  for  the  blind. 

Spelling   books.     The   superiority 

of  the  New  York  point  over  the  line  letter. 
Fanny  McElroy.     1882,  p.  25-27. 

Style.     Address.     N.   B.    Kneass. 


1882,  p.  56-57. 

—  Concerning  the  art  of  printing 

for  the   blind.     Morrison  Heady.     1880,   p. 
21-27. 

—  Convention  does    not  approve 


of  the  recent  method  of  binding  the  Bible 
by  the  American  Bible  Society,  1853.  1853, 
p.  7  &  1874,  p.  6  flf.  p.  41. 

—  Printing  for  the  blind.     B.   B. 

Huntoon.     1876,  p.  41-47. 

Sunday     school      lessons.        Our 

work.  Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord.  Discussion. 
1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

Text  books.  Committee  on  pub- 
lishing text-books  in  raised  print  report, 
1878.     1878,  p.  100-101. 

—  Committee  on  text  books  for 


the  blind  needed  appointed,  1876.     1876,  p. 
47,  63,  81. 
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Books  for  the  blind.  Methods  of  teaching 
and  text-books  for  the  blind.  Discussion. 
1876,  p.  75-81. 

—  Oral  instruction  the  chief  reli- 
ance in  institutions  for  the  blind.  George 
L.  Smead.  Discussion  by  J.  D.  Parker. 
1874,  p.  31-32. 

—  Printing  for   the  blind.     B.   B. 

Huntoon.     1876,  p.  41-47. 

—  Summary     of     Patrick    Lane's 

letter  to  the  Association,  1872.    1872,  p.  137- 
139. 

Weight.    Musical  notation  for  the 

blind.    Discussion.     1878,  p.  130-142. 

Books  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  1  1|2. 
Third  report  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind.     1918,  p.  18-20. 

Books,  the  blind  in.  See  Books  about  the 
blind 

Bookwalter,  C.  A.  Address  of  welcome, 
1908.    1906  &  1908,  p.  19. 

Bowles,  William  A.  Biography.  1920,  p. 
102. 

Braille  courier.  See  Magazines  for  the 
blind. 

Braille  type  for  the  blind.  See  Types  for 
the  blind.     Braille.  _ 

Bramlette,  Edgar  Elliott.  Relation  of  our 
courses  to  courses  maintained  in  classes  for 
seeing  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  1918. 
p.  27-29. 

Brashear,  John  A.  Address  of  welcome. 
1912,  p.  5-7. 

Bridgman,  Laura.  Address  on  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe.     William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

Bronson,  Frederick.  Biography.  1902,  p. 
47. 

Brown,  Grace.  Ought  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  music  be  curtailed  or  limited 
on  the  ground  that  the  time  and  means 
given  to  this  purpose  are  wasted?  1902,  p. 
60-61. 

Bruce,  George  W.  The  nature  and  value 
of  contributory  effort  from  pupils  at  free 
residential  schools  for  the  blind.  1910,  p. 
56-57. 

Building  for  the  blind;  the  architecture, 
heating  and  ventilation  best  adapted  to  their 
needs.  J.  F.  McElroy.  1886,  p.  11-22.  Dis- 
cussion.    1886,  p.  22-25. 

Bullock,  W.  F.  Address  of  welcome  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
1880.    1880,  p.  67-71. 

The  general  character  of  emboss- 
ed literature  which  the  schools  for  the 
blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  1886,  p. 
53-57. 


Bullock,  W.  F.     Biography.     1890,  p.  84. 

Burchard,  G.  W.      Address    of    welcome. 
1882,  p.  3-4. 

Burritt,  Olin  H.    The  cottage  family  plan. 
1915,  p.  46-49. 

—     Domestic  science.    1906  &  1908,  p. 


30-31. 


The  education  of  the  blind  a  high- 
ly complex  problem.     1916,  p.  8-14. 

The  expanding  view  of  the  field 


for  service  of  our  special  schools.  1912,  p. 
34-41.  Discussion  by  George  S.  Wilson. 
1912,  p.  44-46. 

The  relation  of  the  school  to  aux- 


iliary organizations  seeking  to  aid  the  adult 
blind.     Discussion.     1910,  p.  67-68. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome. 


1916,  p.  7-8. 

What  has  work  for  the  war-blind- 
ed soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with  profit 
incorporate  into  our  school  work?  1920,  p. 
56-59. 

Burrows,  S.  S.  The  detrimental  effects 
of  political  interference  with  educational 
and  other  state  institutions.  1896,  p.  24-28. 
Discussion.     1896,  p.  28-32. 

By-laws-     See  Constitution  and  by-laws. 

California.  Home  for  the  Blind.  See  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Oak- 
land,  California. 

California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  Discussion  on  discipline  in  school 
for  the  blind.     1872,  p.  115-133. 

Discussion   on   the    establishment 

of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872.  1872, 
p.  77-99. 

Has  massage  any  place  in  schools 

for  the  blind?  J.  T.  Sibley.  Discussion. 
1898,  p.  27-31. 

—     Obtaining   cordiaL  relations    in    a 

dual  school.    L.  E.  Milttgan.     1915,  p.  63-64. 

Special  qualification   and   training 

necessary  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Minnie 
E.  Hicks.    Discussion.    1916,  p.  20-25. 

California  State  Library,  vote  of  thanks 
to,  for  indexing  Proceedings  of-  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  for 
fifty  years,  1920.     1920,  p.  59. 

Library  work  for  the  blind  in  re- 
lation to  the  schools.  Mabel  R.  GiUis.  1918, 
p.  12-14. 

The  work  of  a  circulating  library 

for  the  blind  as  illustrated  bv  the  California 
State  Library.  Mabel  R.  Gillis.  1915,  p. 
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California  State  Library.  Work  of  the 
California  State  Library  Home  Teacher  of 
the  Blind.     Kate  M.  Foley.     1915,  p.  19-24. 

Calisthenics.  Discussion.  1892,  p.  114- 
116. 

Calisthenics  and  gymnastics.  Discussion. 
1884,  p.  54-55. 

Calisthenics.  See  also  Education  of  the 
blind.     Physical  training.  ^ 

Campbell,  Charles  F.  F.  The  relation  of 
the  school  to  auxiliary  organizations  seek- 
ing to  aid  the  adult  blind.     1910,  p.  65-67. 

Campbell,  Sir  Francis  Joseph..  Address 
of  welcome,  1880.    T.  S.  Bell.    1880,  p.  Z-7. 

gives  history  of  the  establishment 


of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
London.     1874,  p.  11. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

Can  the  blind  be  taught  to  read  by  the 
word  method?  Octa  Shattuck.  1896,  p.  68- 
69.     Discussion.     1896,  p.  70-71. 
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provided  pensions  in  special  cases  for  in- 
valided and  superannuated  teachers  be  prop- 
erly extended  to  include  teachers  in  special 
schools?  Notice  of  discussion.  1906  & 
1908,  p.   57-58.  / 

Card  catalogue  in  Braille.  See  Libraries 
for  the  blind.     Braille  card  catalogue. 

Carey,  Rosa,  wins  prize  offered  by  Otis 
Patten  for  essays  on  the  Employment  of  the 
bhnd.     1876,  p.  83-86. 

Carll,  Louis  B.  A  college  for  the  blind. 
W.  B.  Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

Carman,  Adelaide  M.  Musical  training  of 
the  bhnd.     1918,  p.  14-16. 

Ought  the  education  of  the  blind 

in  music  be  curtailed  or  limited  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  and  means  given  to 
this  purpose  are  wasted?     1902,  p.  55-56. 

Carothers,  Robert.  Biography.  1882,  p. 
54-55. 

Carpenter,  H.  I.  University  education  for 
the  blind.    1890,  p.  94-95. 

Carter,  John  A.    Biography.     1894,  p.  6. 

Caswell,  Oliver.  Address  on  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe.     William   Chapin.     1876,   p.   28-34. 

Catholic  literature  to  be  embossed.  1902, 
p.  52. 

Causes  of  blindness.  Address.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Glaser.  1915,  p.  52-54.  Discussion.  1915, 
p.  54-61. 


Causes  of  blindness.  Committee  appointed 
to  collect  statistics  on  the  employment,  etc., 
of  former  pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind, 
1876.     1876,  p.  89-91. 

The  present  status  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Ed- 
ward M.  Van  Cleve.  1915,  p.  49-52.  Dis- 
cussion.    1915,  p.  52-61. 

The  social  condition  of  the  blind. 


p.  30-31. 


Josiah   Graves.     1878,  p.   142-146. 

See  also  Prevention  of  blindness. 

Centennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia.  What 
shall  the  Association  do  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition?  Frank  Hall.  Discussion.  1890, 
p.  88-90. 

Chairman  of  publishing  committee  author- 
ized to  collect  funds  apportioned  by  com- 
mittee, 1871.     1871,^  p.   130. 

Chapin,  William.  Address  on  adjourn- 
ment, 1871.     1871,  p.   132. 

Address  on  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.    1876, 

p.  28-34. 

Biography.     1890,  p.  83-84. 

Industrial    establishments.      1886, 

The  industrial  training  and  em- 
ployment  of  the  blind.     1874,   p.   32-34. 

President's  address.     1871,'  p.  23- 

26. 

Remarks  on  the  early  history  of 

the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  1878, 
p.  6-9. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome. 

1880,  p.  8-11. 

Response  to  Governor's  address. 

1878,  p.  77-81. 

letter  to,  expressing  regret  at  his 

inability  to  attend  meeting,  1874.  1874,  p. 
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Chapman,  Herbert  R.  Secretary  of  round 
table  on  Alodern  methods  of  teaching  be- 
ginners (A)  Reading;  (B)  Spelling;  (C) 
Geography;  (D)  Language  and  (E)  The 
elements    of   arithmetic.     1910,   p.  99. 
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the  child  we  try  to  teach  (physical  and 
mental  conditions).     1918,  p.  38-42. 

Chappie,  B.  P.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  feeble-minded   blind?     1920,  p.  31-34. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Conference  of. 

Report  of  Executive  committee  on  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,   1888.     1888,  p.   53-54. 

Resolutions  about  representation 

of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  in,  1888.  1888,  p.  45,  53-54. 
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Cheesbro,  B.  F.,  presents  his  system  of 
musical  notation,  1874.     1874,  p.   13. 

Chicago  Public  School  Classes  for  the 
Blind.  Instrifction  of  blind  children  in 
schools  for  the  seeing.  John  B.  Curtis. 
1910,  p.  37-38. 

A  chip  from  an  Ohio  workshop.  Henry- 
Snyder.  1884,  p.  39-46.  Discussion.  1884, 
p.  46-50,  52-53. 

Church,  Edward  Payson.  Biography. 
1902,  p.  47. 

Churchman,  William  H.  Biography.  1882, 
p.  55. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome. 


1878,  p.  4-6. 


Response  to   Governor's  address.       students. 


Cockrane,  William.  Address  of  welcome. 
1892,  p.  8-9. 

Co-education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 

See  Schools  for  the  blind.     Dual  schools. 

Co-education  of  the  blind  and  sighted,  as 
I  have  found  it.  T.  F.  McCune.  1892,  p. 
15-21.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  21-26. 

Co-education    of    the   blind    and    sighted. 

See   Education   of  the  blind.     Co-education 
with  the  sighted. 

College  committee  report.     1886.   1886,  p. 

College  for  the  blind.  See  Education  of 
the  blind.     College  work. 

See  also  National  college  for  blind 


1878,  p.  71-73. 

invited  to  furnish  an  essay  on  the 

best  plan  of  public  building  for  the  blind  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  convention,  1853. 
1853,  p.  8  &  1874,  p.  6  fif.  p.  41. 


Cisne,  John  R.    Biography.    1888,  p.  108. 

Clark,  Orlando.     Biography.     1876,  p.  19. 

Clement,  A.  G.  The  home  education  of 
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The  study  of  geogrpahy.     1890,  p. 


50-55.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  55-61. 

Clement,  Mrs.  Emma  Ward.  Biography. 
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40-42. 
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A  college  for  the  blind.  W.  B.  Wait. 
1886,  p.  64-68.  Discussion  by  John  Glenn. 
1886,  p.  69-70.  Discussion  by  W.  D.  Will- 
iams.     1886,   p.   69. 

Collins,  John  S.  Address  of  welcome. 
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28-34. 
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Poultry    raising.      W.    K.    Argo. 
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class.     R.  B.  Irwin.     1918,  p.  58-60 
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Special  qualification   and  training 
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more  general  knowledge  of  business?    J.  M. 
Costner.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  44-46. 

The     kindergarten.       Discussion. 


necessary  for  teachers  of  the  blind.     Minnie 
E.  Hicks.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  20-25. 
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Semi-sighted.  What  degree  of  defective 
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The  physical  development  of  the 

blind.     H.  N.  Felkel.     Discussion.     1894,  p. 
32-35. 

Shall  we  have  a  periodical  to  be 


supported    by    the    schools    for    the    blind? 
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Commission    on    Uniform    Type    for   the 
Blind.     Third  report,  1918.     1918,  p.  18-20. 

Fifth  report,  1920.     1920,  p.  81-89. 
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the  blind  appointed,  1898,    1898,  p.  5. 

Committee  on  publications  appointed, 
1878.     1878,  p.  155. 

1888.  1888,  p.  104-105. 

1892.  1892,  p.  117. 

1894.  1894,  p.  5. 

1898.  1898,  p.  6. 

1898.  1898,  p.  56. 


Committee  on  publications  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary,  1880,     1880,  p.  65. 

Committee  on  publications.  See  also 
Committee    to    publish   proceedings. 

See  also  Publishing  committee. 

Coimmittee  on  publishing  text-books  in 
raised  print  report,  1878.     1878,  p.  100-101. 

Committee  on  resolutions  report,  1890. 
1890,  p.  85. 

1892.  1892,  p.  118. 

1910.  1910,  p.  114-115. 

1915.  1915,  p.  66, 

1916.  1916,  p.   111. 

1918.  1918,  p.  7Z. 

1920.  1920,  p.  96-98. 

Committee  on  the  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion.    Report,  1912.     1912,  p.  71-80. 

Committee  on  statistics  relating  to  the 
blind  in  America  appointed,  1872,  1872,  p. 
41-42. 

Committee  on  statistics  of  the  blind  con- 
tinued, 1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

Committee  on  text  books  for  the  blind 
needed  appointed,  1876.    1876,  p.  47,  63,  81. 

Committee  on  the  International  Congress 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  appointed,  1892, 

1892,  p.  94, 

Committee   on  uniform  eye  record  card. 

Report,  1912.     1912,  p.  70-71. 

Committee  to  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  about  a  bill  on  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind,  appointed.  1902,  p. 
61, 

Committee  to  be  appointed  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  to  further  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind,     1888,  p.  30. 

Committee  to  be  appointed  to  call  another 
meeting  of  the  convention,  1853,  1853,  p.  7 
&  1874,  p.  6  fiF.  p.  41. 

Committee  to  confer  on  a  bibliography  of 
literature  of  the  blind  appointed,  1888.  1888, 
p.  108-109. 

Committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  S.  P.  Rug- 
gles  about  printing  for  the  blind,  1871. 
1871,  p.  55,  56. 

Committee  to  confer  v/ith  Mr,  S.  P,  Rug- 
gles,  appointed,  1871.     1871,  p.  103. 

Committee  to  confer  with  S.  P.  Ruggles 
on  printing  for  the  blind  report,  1872,  1872, 
p.  17-18,  19-21. 

Committee  to  confer  with  S.  P,  Ruggles, 
about  his  printing  house  for  the  blind,  re- 
port, 1874.     1874,  p.  8-9. 
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Committee  to  confer  with  the  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
about  the  bill  before  Congress  in  behalf  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  appointed,  1878. 

1878,  p.  129-130. 

Committee  to  confer  with  the  trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  report,  1880. 

1880,  p.  Z6. 

Committee  to  confer  with  W.  H.  Richard- 
son, Thomas  Truss  and  others  on  new 
branches  of  work  for  the  blind,  1874.  1874, 
p.  11. 

Committee  to  consider  the  relative  merits 
of  the  various  systems  of  musical  notation 
appointed,  1874.     1874,  p.  12-13. 

Committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  mind 
study  appointed,  1898.     1898,  p.  5. 

Committee  to  draft  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  members  since  the  last  meeting  ap- 
pointed, 1876.     1876,  p.  8. 

Committee  to  inquire  into  the  results  of 
industrial  instruction  for  the  blind  ap- 
pointed, 1894.     1894,  p.  7-8. 

Committee  to  gather  statistics  of  the  blind 
educated  in  institutions  and  successful  in 
earning  their  livings  report,  1878.  1878,  p. 
19-24. 

Committee  to  memorialize  Congress  for 
aid  in  printing  books  for  the  blind  and  to 
investigate  postage  rates  on  embossed 
books,  1878.    1878,  p.  146. 

Committee  to  memorialize  Congress  in 
behalf  of  the  education  of  the  blind  report, 
1878.     1878,  p.  9-13. 

1880.     1880,  p.   14-16. 

Committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress about  providing  funds  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind  appointed,  1888.  1888, 
p.  38. 

Committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress on  using  portions  of  the  public  lands 
for    educating    the    blind    appointed,    1853. 

1853,  p.  5-6  &  1874,  p.  4  ff.  p.  41. 

Committee  to  prepare  an  appeal  to  Con- 
gress for  a  subsidy  for  the  ;maintenance  of 
the  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  report, 
1876.     1876,  p.  67-68. 

Committee  to  prepare  list  of  members  ap- 
pointed, 1874.     1874,  p.  10. 

Committee  to  prepare  list  of  members  and 
corresponding  members  present  appointed, 
1878.  1878,  p.  9.  Report,  1878.  1878,  p. 
17-19. 

Committee  to  prepare  list  of  members 
and  delegates  present,  1876.    1876,  p.  3. 


Committee  to  prepare  list  of  members, 
etc..     See  also  Committee  on  credentials. 

Committee  to  perpare  a  scheme  of  methods 
and  appliances  for  mind  study  in  schools  for 
the  blind  appointed,  1894.  1894,  p.  7.  Re- 
port,  1898.     1898,  p.  5. 

Committee  to  prepare,  print  and  distrib- 
ute proceedings,  1904.    1904,  p.  56. 

Committee  to   publish  proceedings,   1902. 

1902,  p.  63. 

1908.     1906  &  1908,  p.  58. 

See  also  Committee  on  publica- 
tions. 

See   also   Publishing   committee. 

Committee  to  report  a  permanent  organi- 
zation appointed,  1871.     1871,  p.  21. 

Committee  to  report  on  the  publication  of 
G.  L.  Smead's  paper  on  the  Literary  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  report,  1878.  1878,  p.  102- 
103. 

Committee  to  request  Congress  for  a  sub- 
sidy for  printing  for  the  blind  appointed, 
1876.     1876,  p.  47,  63. 

Committee  to  select  essays  on  The  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  for  prizes  given  by 
Otis  Patten  appointed,  1876.     1876,  p.  8. 

Committees.  See  also  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees. 

Comparison  of  the  Braille  and  New  York 
systems  of  point  writing  and  proposed 
modification  of  the  Braille  system..  J.  W. 
Smith.  1878,  p.  39-62.  Discussion.  1878, 
p.  64-65,  83-96. 

Compulsory  education  of  the  blind.  See 
Education  of  the  blind.  Compulsory  educa- 
tion   laws. 

Concerning  the  art  of  printing  for  the 
blind.  Morrison  Heady.  1880,  p.  21-27. 
Discussion.     1880,  p.  27-28. 

Condensed  report  of  the  proceedings, 
1898.    1898,  p.  12-57. 

The  congress  of  instructors  of  the  blind  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Willhartitz.  1874, 
p.  16-22. 

Conservation  of  vision  classes.  See  Sight- 
saving  classes. 

In     residential    schools    for     the 

blind.    T.  S.  McAloney.     1920,  p.  37-39. 

In  the  public  schools.  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway.     1920,  p.  34-37. 

What   degree    of  defective   vision 

renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind?  How  shall  we  teach  the 
partially   sighted?     Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 

916,  p.  88-:^4.     iSiscussion  1916,  p.  94-99. 
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Constitution  and  by-laws,  1874.     1874,  p. 
39-40. 

1882.     1882,  p.  85-86. 

1902.  1902,  p.  66-67. 

1904.  1904,  p.  66-67. 

1908.  1905  &  1908,  p.  70-71. 

1910.  1910,  p.  119. 

1912.     1912,  p.  82. 

1918.     1918,  p.  73-75. 

Constitution    and  by-laws   adopted,    1871. 

1871,  p.  114,  128-129. 

Constitution    and    by-laws,    changes     in, 

1872.  1872,  p.  61-62. 

Constitution  and  by-laws,  revision  of, 
1912.     1912,  p.  33-34,  71-80. 

Constitution  and  by-laws  to  be  revised  by 
executive  committee.     1910,  p.  117. 

Contest  for  prizes  awarded  by  Otis  Patten 
for  essays  on  the  Employment  of  the  blind. 

1876,  p.  83-86. 

Conventions,  Value  of.  Address  of  wel- 
come.    Waldo  Newcomer.     1920,  p.  6-7. 

Coolidge,  Emma.  Solid  Geometry  for  the 
blind.     1890,  p.  86. 

Cooper    Engineering    and    Manufacturing 

Co.     Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind,  fifth  report,  1920.     1920,  p.  81-89. 

The  coordination  of  studies  under  a  single 
teacher  versus  the  departmental  method  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  H.  Randolph  La- 
timer.    1910,  p.  43-47. 

J.  M.  Dunn.    1910,  p.  47-49. 


Corporal  punishment.  See  Education  of 
the  blind.     Discipline. 

Corrective  gymnastics.  Anne  Rothwell 
Stewart.     1910,   p.   77-78. 

Corresponding  members,  1872,    1872,  p.  7. 

Corresponding  members.  See  Delegates 
and  associate  members,  etc. 

Costner,  J.  M.  How  can  we  give  our 
pupils  a  more  general  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness? 1894,  p.  42-44.  Discussion.  1894,  p. 
44-46. 

The  cottage  and  congregate  systems.  Dis- 
cussion.    1876,  p.  91-98. 

The  cottage  family  plan.  John  F.  Bledsoe. 
1915,  p.  42-44. 

O.  H.  Burritt.    1915,  p.  46-49. 

round  table.     1915,  p.  42-49. 

See    also    Schools    for    the    blind. 

Cottage  family  plan. 


The  course  of  study;  the  articulation  of 
the  literary,  musical  and  industrial  depart- 
ments in  schools  for  the  blind.  Lapier 
Williams.     1904,  p.   31-34. 

Covell,  J.  C.    Biography.     1888,  p.  i07-108. 

Cowan,  Andrew.  Biography.  1920,  p.  101- 
102. 

Cummings,  Miss  Jennie  C.  Biography. 
1886,  p.  72. 

Curtis,  John  B.  Instruction  of  blind 
children  in  schools  for  the  seeing.     1910,  p. 

37-38. 

Dailey,  Dr.  Robert  Wood.  Biography. 
1902,  p.  46. 

Dancing  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Calis- 
thenics and  gymnastics.  Discussion.  1884, 
p.  54-55. 

The  physical  development  of  the 

blind.     H.  N.  Felkel.     Discussion.     1894,  p. 
32-35. 

The     physical     education    of    the 

blind.     Discussion.    1890,  p.  23-30. 

See  also  Education  of  the  blind. 

Physical  training. 

Davis,  C.  J.  Address  of  welcome.  1898, 
p.  12. 

Davis,  May  Hill.  What  should  be  the  aim 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how 
should  this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind 
boy?     1912,  p.  20-21. 

Day,  W.  P.  Sight  (touch)  singing  for  the 
bhnd.  1890,  p.  45-50.  Discussion.  1890,  p. 
50. 

Dean,  Charles  F.  Biography.  1910,  p. 
117. 

The  defective  classes.  Paper  read  by  E. 
E.  Allen.     1906  &  1908,  p.  33. 

Delfino,  Liborio.  The  after  life  of  our 
pupils;  the  amount,  manner  and  propriety 
of  school  assistance  after  graduation.  1916, 
p.   51-56.     Discussion.     1916,  p.   56-61. 

•     The  relation  of  the  school  to  aux- 


iliary organizations  seeking^  to  aid  the  adult 
blind;   discussion.     1910,  p.  68-69. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  political  inter- 
ference with  educational  and  other  state  in- 
stitutions. S.  S.  Burrows.  1896,  p.  24-28. 
Discussion.     1896,   p.  28-32. 

Didymus.  A  college  for  the  blind.  W.  B. 
Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

Dilworth,  George  W.  Biography.  1902, 
p.  48. 

Diplograph.  See  Appliances.  Writing. 
Diplograph. 
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Discipline.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  57-58. 

W.  B.  Wait.  1892,  p.  26-33.  Dis- 
cussion. 1892,  p.  33-35. 

Restraint  or  development?    G.  L. 

Smead.     1904,  p.  9-16. 

See  also  Education  of  the  blind. 

Discipline. 

Discussion  of  employments  and  occupa' 
tions  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  69-81. 

Discussion  on  commercial  pursuits  for  the 
blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

Discussion  on  household  employments  for 
the  blind.    1871,  p.  121-127. 

Dixon,  Miss  Jennie.  Biography.  1884,  p. 
35-36. 

Do  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline  furnish 
safe  guides  in  the  government  of  schools 
for  the  blind?     Discussion.     1896,  p.  71-73. 

Does  music,  as  a  study,  merit  the  atten- 
tion  given    to   it   in   our   schools?      A.     C. 

Blakeslee.     1898,  p.  31-38.     Discussion.  1898, 
p.  38-45. 

Does  the  school  curriculum  deserve  re- 
examination?   J.  T.  Hooper.     1918,  p.  21-23. 

Domestic  employment  of  the  blind.  Dis- 
cussion. 1892,  p.  101-103. 

Domestic  science:  round  table.  1912,  p. 
67. 

Domestic  science.  Notice  of  discussion. 
1906  &  1908,  p.  32. 

O.   H.    Burritt.      1906   &    1908,   p. 

30-31. 

See  also  Education  of  the  blind. 


Domestic  science. 

See  also  Occupations.    Women. 

Donaghey,  George  W.  Address  of  Wel- 
come.    1910,  p.  3. 

Dow,  James  J.  The  idiosyncracies  of  the 
blind.  1886,  p.  85-87.  Discussion.  1886,  p. 
87-93. 

Leader   of  round   table  on  What 

can  we  do  to  cure  mannerisms  among-  the 
blind?     1916,  p.  100-101. 

Primary    reading    for    the    blind. 


Discussion.     1890,  p.  61-63. 

Suggestions  for  studies  in  psy- 
chology. 1894,  p.  35-38.  Discussion.  1894, 
p.  38-42. 

Summer   Schools    for    blind    men. 

1906  &  1908,  p.  3-6. 

Tuning.      How    much    time    was 

given  to  it?     When  was  it  taken?     1904,  p, 
32-33. 


Dow,  James  J.  Uniformity  in  printing  for 
the  blind.  1882,  p.  21-25.  Discussion.  1882, 
p.  27-36. 

What    institution    reports    should 

contain.     1910,  p.  91-93. 

Doyle,  T.  S.  Higher  education  and  the 
future  welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.  1888, 
p.  23-28.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  28-30. 

Recreations   and  amusements  for 

the  blind.  1890,  p.  79-82.  Discussion.  1890, 
p.  87-89. 

Dramatics  as  a  foundation.  Mrs.  Jessie 
R.    Greaves.     1920,   p.  74-76. 

Dramatics.  See  Education  of  the  blind. 
Dramatics. 

Dresden  Royal    Institute    for    the    Blind. 

The  congress  of  instructors  of  the  blind  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Willhartitz.  1874, 
p.  16-22. 

Driggs,  Frank  M.  The  higher  education 
of  the  blind  with  reference  to  the  direction 
of  practical  effort.     1910,  p.  29-30. 

Leader   of   round   table   on   How 

much  can  we  properly  use  pupils  in  our 
schools  to  perform  work  usually  done  by 
paid  employees?     1916,  p.  27-30. 

To  what  extent  should  the  educa- 
tion of  our  pupils  be  vocational?  1912,  p. 
12-15.     Discussion.     1912,  p.  15-16. 

Driggs,  Howard  Roscoe.  Live  Language. 
1915,  p.  13-17. 

Vitalizing  grammar  and  building 

the  live  vocabulary.  1915,  p.  25-30.  Dis- 
cussion.    1915,  p.  30-31. 

Dual  schools.  See  Schools  for  the  blind. 
Dual  schools. 

Dudley,  D.  C.  Shall  we  have  a  periodical 
to  be  supported  bv  the  schools  for  the 
blind?    1896,  p.  56-57. 

Dudley,    Rt.    Rev.    Thomas    Underwood. 

Biography.     1904,  p.  28. 

Dunn,  J.  M.  The  co-ordination  of  studies 
under  a  single  teacher  versus  the  depart- 
mental plan.     1910,  p.  47-49. 

Secretary  of  round  table  on  What 

trades  are  proving  valuable  as  breadwinners 
for  the  blind.     1910,  p.  87-88. 

Dupuis,  M.  Piano-forte  tuning  as  an  em- 
ployment for  the  blind.  J.  W.  Smith.  1876, 
p.  54-62. 

Dustin,  Nita  P.  What  is  adequate  provis- 
ion for  the  education  of  the  backward  (not 
feeble-minded)  blind  child  and  how  can  we 
meet  this  problem  in  our  schools?  1910,  p. 
10-12 
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Dye,  John   H.      Response   to   address    of 
welcome.     1890,  p.  8-9. 

Dsnuond,  Alfred  Hutchison.     Address  of 
welcome.     1892,  p.  13-14. 

Biography.     1904,  p.  27. 

A  few   thoughts   on   the   employ- 


ment of  blind  teachers  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  1892,  p.  55-58.  Discussion.  1892, 
p.  58-62. 

President's    address,   1894.      1894, 

p.  10-12. 

—     Response  to  address  of  welcome. 

1886,  p.  7. 

—  1890,  p.  9-10. 

—  1894,  p.  9. 

—  1898,  p.   13-14. 

Stability  of  office  tenure  as  af- 
fecting institutions  for  the  blind.  1888,  p. 
39-43.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  43-46. 

L'Ecole  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Angers, 
Freince..  Demonstration  of  educational 
methods  used  by  Miss  L.  Mulot.  1904,  p. 
24. 

Economic  efficency  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.     S.  D.  Lucas.     1912,  p.  7-12. 

Edinburgh,    Royal    Blind    Asylum.      See 

Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh. 

Education.  Education.  Captain,  the  Rev. 
•C.  Mackinnon.     1916,  p.  73-75. 

The     school     curriculum — should 

we  aim  to  follow  that  of  the  local  public 
schools?     G.  F.  Oliphant.     1912,  p.  47-53. 

J.  H.  Keating. 


Address.  C.  G. 


Education  and  patriotism. 

1918.  p.  60. 

Education  of  defectives. 

Pearse.     1912,  p.  53-66. 

The  education  of  the  blind  a  highly  com- 
plex problem.     O.  H.  Burritt.    1916,  p.  8-14. 

Education  of  the  blind.     Address.  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe.    1872,  p.  7-11. 

Are    we    working    on    the    right 

lines?     H.  B.  Jacobs.     Discussion.     1894,  p. 
56-60. 

The  coordination  of  studies  under 


a    single    teacher    versus    the    departmental 
plan.     J.    M.   Dunn.     1910,   p.   47-49. 

The  coordination  of  studies  under 


a  single  teacher  versus  the  departmental 
method  in  schools  for  the  blind.  H.  Ran- 
dolph Latimer.     1910,  p.  43-47. 

The  course  of  study;  the  articula- 
tion of  the  literary,  musical  and  industrial 
departments  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Lapier  Williams.     1904,  p.  31-34. 


Education  of  the  blind.  Discussion  of 
H.  L.  Piner's  paper  Free  education  of  the 
blind:  its  evils;  the  remedy.  H.  H.  Johnson. 
1904,  p.  42-48. 

Economic  efficiency  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  S.  D.  Lucas.  1912,  p.  7- 
12. 

Educational    waste.       George    W. 

Jones.     1910,  p.  23-25. 

—  William  B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20- 

23. 

Educational  waste  in  schools  for 

the  blind:  its  causes  and  indications;  how 
measured;  its  prevention.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

The  esthetic  culture  of  the  blind. 

Mary  Schenck.     Discussion.     1896,  p.  36-39. 

Examination  methods.  Discus- 
sion.    1898,  p.  53-54. 

Exchange  of  methods  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  John  F.  Bledsoe.  1906 
&  1908,  p.  45-47. 

The   expanding  view  of  the  field 

for  service  of  our  special  schools.  Olin  H. 
Burritt  1912,  p.  34-41.  Discussion  by  George 
S.  Wilson.     1912,  p.  44-46. 

Free   education   of   the   blind:   its 

evils;  the  remedy.  H.  L.  Piner.  1904,  p. 
34-42. 

—  H.   L.    Piner's   reply  to  H.    H. 

Johnson's  discussion  of  his  paper.  1904,  p. 
49-55. 

Has  massage  any  place  in  schools 

for  the  blind?  J.  T.  Sibley.  Discussion. 
1898,  p.  27-31. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind 

with  reference  to  the  direction  of  practical 
effort.     Charles  A.  Hamilton.     1910,  p.  25-29. 

How   best   may   we   implant   that 

state  of  mind  which  leads  to  success?  H. 
F.  Gardiner.     1912,  p.  42-44. 

How  many  periods  a  day  are  de- 
voted to  each  of  the  following:  literary 
work,  music,  manual  work,  physical  culture? 
W.  K.  Argo.     1904,  p.  31. 

How      shall      we      estimate      the 

relative  value  of  instruction  in  the  several 
departments  of  our  schools?  H.B.  Jacobs. 
Discussion.     1890,  p.   11-12. 

Methods    of    teaching.     Mary    S. 

Pegram.     1888,  p.  95-101. 

A     national    vocational     institute 

for  the  blind.     L.  M.  Wallace.  1920,  p.  52-55. 

The  new  education  and  its  rela- 
tion to  and  influence  upon  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Thomas  S.  McAloney.  1918,  p. 
5-11. 

Notice   of  discussion  of  the  best 

method  of  teaching  reading,  tablet  and 
machine  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, etc.     1906  &  1908,  p.  45. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Oral  instruction 
the  chief  reliance  in  institutions  for  the 
blind.    George  L.  Smead.    1874,  p.  22-31. 

The    phonograph    and   its   use    in 


institutions   for  the  blind.     John  T.  Sibley. 
1890,  p.  89-90. 

Principles     determining     what    a 


blind  child  shall  be  set  to  studying.     G.  F. 
Oliphant.     1918,  p.  29-34. 

Relation   of   school   work   to  the 


future  of  the  blind.     J.  B.  Parmalee.     1888, 
p.  47-50. 

The    relations    of    the   schools   to 


the  auxiliary  organizations  seeking  to  aid 
the  adult  blind.  George  S.  Wilson.  1910, 
p.  63-65. 

Report     of     the     committee     on 


affiliation     with     the     National     Education 
Association,  1904.     1904,  p.  55-56. 

Resolutions  that  the  education  of 


the  blind  should  be  like  that  of  the  sighted 
carried,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-23. 

The  school  curriculum:  should  we 


aim    to    follow    that    of    the    local    public 
schools?     G.    F.    Oliphant.     1912,    p.    47-53. 

Siftings.     1918,  p.  61-65. 


Some     present     day     aims     and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.     E. 
E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  9-13. 

Special    qualifications    and    train- 


ing   necessary    for    teachers    of    the    blind. 
Minnie   E.  Hicks.     1916,  p.  16-20. 

Standard      tests      in      elementary 


subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Samuel 
P.  Hayes.     1918,  p.  42-54. 

System     vs.     individuality     in     the 

education  of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and 
national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  1,894,  p. 
13-19. 

Thoughts    on    the    education    and 


habits   of  the  blind.     I.  S.  Humbert.     1894, 
p.  69-71. 

To   what    extent   should    the    state 


educate  the  blind  youth?  George  H. 
Miller.  1896,  p.  16-19.  Discussion.  1896, 
p.  19-24. 

Training  the  blind  pupil  for  citi- 


zenship.    S.  M.  Green.     1918,  p.  65-68. 

The     true     sphere     of    the    blind 


teacher.     H.    Randolph    Latimer.     1902,    p. 
39-43. 

What   can   we    do    for   our    girls? 


H.  F.  Bliss.     1896,  p.  34-36. 

What  is  the  proper  function  and 

classification  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  state?  Notice 
of  discussion.     1906  &  1908,  p.  30. 


Education  of  the  blind.  What  part  of  the 
pupil's  time  should  be  given  to  each:  liter- 
ary, musical  and  industrial?  W.  B.  Wait. 
1904,  p.  33-34. 

What   should   be   the  aim   in  the 


education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 
Harriet  A.  Lounsberry.     1912,  p.   16-20. 

—  May  Hill  Davis.     1912,  p.  20-2L 

What  we  ought  to  know  about  the 

child  we  try  to  teach  (physical  and  mental). 
H.   R.   Chapman.     1918,  p.   38-42. 

Where   does  the  responsibility  of 


the  state  cease  in  the  education  of  the  blind? 
Miss  O.  H.  J.  Harris.     1896,  p.  48-^0. 

Why       typewriting?     Susan       B. 

Merwin.     1918,  p.  16-17. 

Adults.  Address. 


1874,  p.  3-6. 


A.     D.     Lord. 


Address.  Col.  J.  P.  Irish.  1915, 


p.   5-8. 

—  The  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Division  of  Rehabilitation 
— the  application  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  the  war-blinded.  Harold 
Molten     1920,  p.  47-50. 

—  The  relation  of  the  school  to 

auxiliary  organizations  seeking  to  aid  the 
adult  blind.  Thomas  S.  McAloney.  1910, 
p.  59-62. 

—  Summer      schools      for     blind 

men.     J.  J.  Dow.     1906  &  1908,  p.  3-6. 

■ — —^    —  See  also  Home  teaching. 

Algebra.     To  what  extent  should 

the  state  educate  the  blind  youth?  George 
H.  Miller.     1896,  p.   16-19. 

Arithmetic.  Committee  on  effici- 
ency report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920,  p.  60-65. 

—  Methods        in        mathematics: 

Arithmetic.  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker.  1920,. 
p.  25-28. 

—    —  Use  of   the   Courtis   tests, 

in  arithmetic.  Claudia  Potter.  1920,  p.  28-31. 

—  Methods      of     teaching.     Mrs. 

Sarah  C.  Little.     1886,  p.  73-78. 

—  Psychology  of   the   blind.     Sir 

C.  Frederick  Eraser.  Discussion.  1916,  p. 
81-88. 

—  The  use  and  abuse  of  arith- 
metic slates.     J.  S.  Graves.     1902,  p.  37-39. 

—  See   also    Arithmetical  ability. 

Average  cost.  System  vs.  individ- 
uality in  the  education  of  the  blind  both  in 
its  local  and  national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd. 
Discussion.     1894,  p.  19-23. 

Backward    children.      Educational 

waste.     William  B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Educational  waste 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind:  its  causes  and 
indications;  how  measured;  its  prevention. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

—  The  problem  of  the  backward 

child.     H.  H.  Johnson.     1910,  p.  12-14. 

—     —  John  E.  Ray.     1910,  p.  14- 

17.     Discussion,     p.  17. 

—  What  is  adequate  provision  for 

the  education  of  the  backward  (not  feeble- 
minded) blind  child  and  how  can  we  meet 
this  problem  in  our  schools?  Nita  F.  Dus- 
tin.     1910,  p.  10-12. 

Book-keeping.     Resolution  offered 

that  book-keeping  should  be  taught  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  1872.     1872,  p.  40. 

Brazil.     Address  on  the  education 

of  the  blind  in  Brazil.  Phillippe  da  Motta. 
1876,  p.  71-72.       Discussion.     1876,  p.  72-73. 

Business  training.     Committee  on 

efficiency  report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920, 
60-65. 

—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  70-72,, 

—  How  best  to  teach  the  institu- 
tion child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K. 
Argo.  1916,  p.  101-105.  Discussion.  1916, 
p.   105-108. 

—  How   can   we   give   our   pupils 

a  more  general  knowledge  of  business.  J. 
M.  Costner.     1894,  p.  42-44. 

Chemistry,     A  chip  from  an  Ohio 

workshop.     Henry   Snyder.     1884,   p.    39-46. 

Children   under    school    age.      See 

Education  of  the  blind.     Home  training. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes.  Ad- 
dress on  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  William  Chapin. 
1876,  p.  28-34. 

Co-education  with  the  deaf.  Res- 
olution advising  against  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  in  the  same  institu- 
tion referred  to  the  Business  committee, 
1871.     1871,  p.  43-45. 

—  Resolution  recommending 

against  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
same  institution  as  deaf  mutes,  1871.  1871, 
p.  86-91. 


Education  of  the  blind.    Co-education  of 

the  blind  and  sighted  as  I  have  found  it. 
T  F.  McCune.  1892,  p.  15-21.  Discussion. 
1892,  p.  21-26. 

A  college  for  the  blind.     W.  B. 


Wait.     1886,    p.    64-68. 

—  Discussion     of     Mr.     Burritt's 

paper  The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for 
service  of  our  special  schools.  George  S. 
Wilson.     1912,  p.  44-46. 

—  The   education   of  the   blind   a 


highly    complex    problem.     O.    H.    Burritt. 
1916,  p.  8-14. 

—  The    expanding    view    of    the 


field  for  service  of  our  special  schools.     O. 
H.  Burritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 

—  Has     massage     any     place     in 


schools  for  the  blind?     J.   T.   Sibley.     Dis- 
cussion.    1898,  p.  27-31. 

—  The    home    education    of    the 

blind.     A.  C.  Clement.     Discussion.     1888,  p. 
17-21. 

—  The  kindergarten.     Discussion. 

1892,  p.  109-114. 

—  Letter   from   Dr.  T.   R.   Armi- 

tage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

—  President's    address,    1894.     A. 

H.  Dymond.     1894,  p.  10-12. 

—  Printing  for  the  blind.     B.   B. 

Huntoon.     1876,  p.  41-47. 

—  Resolutions  adopted  condem- 
ning Dempsey  B.  Sherrod  and  his  plan  for 
a  University  and  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C.     1871,  p.  30-38. 

The    social    condition    and    at- 


tainments  of  the  blind.     Stephen   Babcock. 
1876,  p.   10-18. 

Summary    of    Patrick    Lane's 


letter  to  the  Association,  1872.     1872,  p.  137- 
139. 

—  What  has    work   for   the  war- 


blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.  H.  Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

Where  does  the  responsibility 


of  the  state  cease  in  the  education  of  the 
blind?  Miss  O.  H.  J.  Harris.  1896,  p.  48- 
50.  .  '' 

—  See     also     Education     of     the 


See  Schools  fo  the  blind.  Dual      blind.     Public  school  classes. 


schools. 

Co-education     with    the     sighted. 

Address.     Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.     1872,  p.  7-11. 

—  Address  on   Dr.    S.    G.    Howe. 

William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Address.     C.  G.  Pearse.     1912, 

p.  53-66. 


—  See  also  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Partially  sighted  pupils  in. 

College    work.      Address.      A.    S. 

Willis.     1888,   p.    109-111. 

—  A    college   for    the    blind.     W. 

B.    Wait.     1886.    p.    64-68.     Discussion    by 
John   Glenn.     1886,  p.  69-70. 
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Education   of  the  blind.     College  work. 

Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  sub- 
jects of  college  education  for  the  blind  and 
the  establishing  of  scholarships  in  one  or 
more  colleges.     1880,  p.  51-57. 

—  Committee    on     congressional 


legislation  in  reference  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  leport,  1910.     1910,  p.  9. 

Committee    on    higher    educa- 


tion of  the  blind  appointed,  1886.     1886,  p. 
93-94. 

—  Committee  to  be  appointed  to 


ask  Congress  to  appropiate  funds  to  further 
the  higher  education  of  the  blind.  1888,  p. 
30. 

—  Committee  to  prepare  a  mem- 


orial to  Congress  about  providing  funds  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  blind  appointed, 
1888.     1888,  p.  38. 

—  Higher  education  and  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.  T.  S. 
Doyle.  1888,  p.  23-28.  Discussion.  1888, 
p.  28-30. 

Higher  education  of  the  blind, 


notice  of  discussion  on.  1902,  p.  53. 

—  The    higher    education    of   the 


blind  with  reference  to  the  direction  of 
practical  efi'ort.  Charles  A.  Hamilton.  1910, 
p.  25-29. 

—    ^  Frank  M.  Driggs.     1910,  p. 

29-30. 

—  Memorial    sent    to     Congress 


urging  the  passing  of  the  bill  to  promote 
the  higher  education  of  the  blind.  1888,  p. 
83. 


33-36. 

—  Response    to    address    of    wel- 
come, 1880.     William  Chapin.     1880,  p.  8-11. 

—  Summary    of    Patrick    Lane's 

letter  to  the  Association,  1872.     1872,  p.  137- 
139. 

—  Trinity    College,    Washington, 

D.   C,   has   tuition   scholarship   for   the   ex- 
clusive use  of  the  blind.     1920,  p.  46. 

University    education    for    the 


blind.     H.  I.  Carpenter.     1890,  p.  94-95. 

—  What   efforts   should  be  made 

on  the  part  of  the  state  or  schools,  singly  or 
co-operatively,  toward  securing  scholarships 
for  our  graduates  in  special  and  professional 
schools?     I.  S.  Wampler.     1920,  p.  41-46. 

; —  What  has  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.  H.  Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

; —  See     also     Education     of    the 

blind.     Legislation. 

—  See  also   National  college  for 


Education  of  the  blind.     See  also  Reader 
for  the  blind  students. 

See      also      Scholarships      for 


Remarks  by  P.  Lane.     1880,  p.      91-98. 


blind  students. 

Colored  blind.     See  Education  of 

the  blind.     Negroes. 

— Commercial  law.  Resolution  of- 
fered that  commercial  law  should  be  taught 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  1872.     1872,  p.  40. 

Composition.      Committee    on 

efficiency  report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920,, 
60-65. 

Compulsory  education  laws.     The 

home  education  of  the  blind.  A.  C.  Clement.. 
Discussion.     1888,  p.  17-21. 

Conservation    of    vision     classes. 

Conservation  of  vision  classes:  In  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind.  T.  S.  McAloney.- 
1920,  p.  37-39. 

—  Conservation  of  vision  classes: 

In  the  public  schools.  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away.    1920,  p.   34-37. 

—  The  education  of  the  blind  a 

highly  complex  problem.  O.  H.  Burritt. 
1916,  p.  8-14. 

Cost.  Address.   C.  G.  Pearse.   1912, 

p.  53-66. 

—  The   after    life    of    our    pupils; 

the  amount,  manner  and  propriety  of  school 
assistance  after  graduation.  Liborio  Delfino. 
1916,  p.  51-56. 

Cost  per  pupil.     The  cottage  and 

congregate    systems.     Discussion.     1876,    p.. 


Pearse. 


Courses  of  study. 

1912,  p.  53-66. 


Address.    C.  G. 


-  Address 
in    Brazil. 


on    the   education   of 
Phillippe   da    Motta. 


the    blind 
1876,  p.  71-72. 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Does    the    school    curriculum 

deserve     re-examination?     J.     T.     Hooper, 
1918,  p.  21-23. 


—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions.    Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

—  The  kindergarten.  What  is  the 


proper  age  of  admission  and  period  of  reten- 
tion?    H.  F.  Gardiner.  1906  &  1908,  p.  32-33. 

—  Is    a    stated    course    in    music 


blind   students 


desirable  in  every  school?  What  are  the 
essentials  of  a  proper  course  of  music  study? 
Hannah  A.  Babcock.     1906  &  1908,  p.  39-44. 

Music  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
1882,      p,      74-79.    Discussion. 


Discussion 
1884,  p.  19-34, 
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Education  of  the  blind. 

T.  S.  Slaughter.     1884,  p. 


Courses  of  study. 

8-15. 


—  The   nature   and   the  value   of 

contributory  effort  from  pupils  at  free  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind:  how  it  has 
been  carried  out  at  South  Boston  and  why 
it  will  be  carried  out  at  Watertown.  E.  E. 
Allen.     1910,  p.  50-54. 

—  Relation     of    our     courses     to 

courses  maintained  in  classes  for  seeing 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  E.  E.  Bram- 
lette.     1918,  p.  27-29. 

—  Relative  importance  of  the  cul- 
tural and  the  useful  subjects  as  applied  to 
high  school  programs.  Harold  Molter. 
1918,  p.  35-38. 

—  Revising  the  course  of  study  in 

our  schools  for  the  blind:  symposium.  1918, 
p.  21-38. 

—  The  school  curriculum:  should 

we  aim  to  follow  that  of  the  local  public 
schools?     G.  F.  Oliphant.     1912,  p.  47-53. 

—  System  vs.  individuality  in  the 

education  of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and 
national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  Discus- 
sion.    1894,  p.  19-23. 

—  A     uniform    course    of    study 

with  uniform  text  books.  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Aloney.     1906  &  1908,  p.  34-36. 

—  What  degree  of  uniformity  in 


courses  of  study  in  schools  for  the  blind  as 
respects  elementary  work  is  desirable?  John 
H.  Hinemon.     1918,  p.  24-26. 

—  What  subjects  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  of  studies?  To 
what  extent  should  instruction  in  these 
studies  be  carried?  Methods  to  be  employed 
in  teaching  these  subjects?  Discussion. 
1896,  p.  60-63. 

Deaf-mutes.     Address    on    Dr.  S. 


G.  Howe.  William  Chapin.  1876,  p.  28-34. 
—  Resolution  adopted  that  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  blind  deaf  mutes 
should  be  provided  in  the  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  1871.  1871,  p. 
114-115. 


Discipline. 

1906  &  1908,  p.  34. 


Notice   of   discussion. 


—  Discussion     on     discipline     in 

schools  for  the  blind.     1872,  p.  115-133. 

Discipline.    W.  B.  Wait.    1892, 


p.  26-33.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  33-35. 

Discipline;  restraint,  or  devel- 


opment?    G.  L.  Smead.     1904,  p.  9-16. 

Do  the  ordinary  rules   of  dis- 


cipline furnish  safe  guides  to  the  govern- 
ment of  schools  for  the  blind?  Discussion. 
1896,  p.  71-73. 


Education  of  the  blind.  Discipline.  Insti- 
tution discipline.  George  H.  Miller.  1888, 
p.  54-64.     Discussion.     1888,  64-70. 

—  Oral  instruction  the  chief  reli- 
ance in  institutions  for  the  blind.  George  L. 
Smead.     1874,  p.  22-31. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 

1882,  p.  42-51.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  51-54, 
57-66. 

—  Resolution  adopted  that  blind- 
ness should  make  no  difference  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  children,  1853.  1853,  p.  7  &  1874, 
p.   6.  ff.  p.  41. 

—  What  are  the  elements  essent- 
ial to  good  discipline  in  our  schools.  Dud- 
ley Williams.  1896,  p.  63-67.  Discussion. 
1896,  p.  67-68. 

Domestic    science.      The    cottage 

family  plan.  John  F.  Bledsoe.  1915^  p.  42- 
44. 

—  O.  H.  Burritt.     1915,  p.  46-49. 

—  Discussion  on  household  em- 
ployments for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 

—  Domestic    employment    of   the 

blind.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  101-103. 

—  Domestic  science:  round  table. 

1912,  p.  67. 

—  Economic  efficiency  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  S.  D.  Lucas.  1912,  p. 
7-12. 

: —    -r-  The  family  plan  at  Watertown. 

Edward  E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  44-45. 

: —  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  The    nature   and    the   value    of 

contributory  effort  from  pupils  at  free  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind:  how  it  has 
been  carried  out  at  South  Boston  and  why 
it  will  be  carried  out  at  Watertown.  E.  E. 
Allen.     1910,  p.  50-54. 


—  Our    girls.      John    T.    Sibley. 

1890,  p.  72-76.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  76-79. 

—  Resolution  recommending  fur- 
ther instruction  of  girls  in  house  work  re- 
ferred to  Business  committee,  1871.  1871, 
p.  45. 

Round     table:       The     cottage 


family  plan.     1915,  p.  42-49 

—  Round    table:    how   much    can 

we  properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to 
perform  work  usually  done  by  paid  employ- 
ees?    1916,  p.  27-30. 

—  Some    present    day  aims    and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  E.  E. 
Allen.     1915,   p.   9-13. 

—  Summary     of    Patrick    Lane's 

letter  to  the  Association,  1872.  1872,  p.  137- 
139. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Domestic  Science. 

To  what  extent  should  the  state  educate  the 
bHnd  youth?  George  H.  Miller.  1896.  p. 
16-19. 

—  What  can  we  do  for  our  girls? 


H.  F.   Bliss.     Discussion.     1896,  p.   36-39. 

—  What  should  be  the  aim  in  the 

education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 
Harriet  A.  Lounsbury.     1912,   p.   16-20. 

—  Dramatics.      Dramatics    as    a 

foundation.  Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Greaves.  1920, 
p.  74-76. 

—  The   role   of   dramatics  in  our 

residential  schools.  Jessica  L.  Langworthy. 
.1920,  p.  77-80. 

—  Siftings.     1918,   p.    62-63. 

—  See    also     Education    of    the 


blind.     Music. 


—  See  also  schools  for  the  blind. 

Entertainments. 

Dual    schools.      See    Schools    for 

the  blind.     Dual  Schools. 

Elementary.     Modern  methods  of 

teaching  beginners  (A)  Reading;  (B)  Spell- 
ing; (C)  Geography;  (D)  Language  and 
(E)  the  elements  of  arithmetic;  round  table. 
1910.     1910,  p.  99. 

England.  Discussion  of  handi- 
crafts in  institutions  for  the  blind.  1880,  p. 
57-65. 

—  The  physical  education  of  the 

bhnd.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

English.     Mental  and   educational 

survey  in  seven  schools  for  the  blind.  Sam- 
uel P.  Hayes.     1920,  p.  10-17. 

Examinations.       Are    we  working 

on  the  right  lines?  H.  B.  Jacobs.  Discus- 
sion.    1894,  p.  56-60. 

The  feeble-minded.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  a  highly  complex  problem. 
O.    H.    Burritt.      1916,    p.   8-14. 

—  Educational    waste.      William 

B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 

—  Resolutions,  1920.     1920,  p.  99- 

100. 


—  Round    Table :     the    f  e  e  b  1  e- 

minded    blind — what    shall    the    school    do 
with  them?    1916,  p.  30-32. 

—  What  is  adequate  provision  for 


the  education  of  the  backward  (not  feeble- 
minded) blind  child  and  how  can  we  meet 
this  problem  in  our  schools?  Nita  F.  Dus- 
tin.     1910,  p.  10-12. 

—  What  is   to  be   done  with  the 

feeble-minded  blind?  B.  P.  Chappie.  1920, 
p.  31-34. 

Foreign    languages.      See    Educa- 
tion of  the  blind.     Modern  languages. 


Education  of  the  blind.  France.  Demon- 
stration of  methods  used  by  Miss  L.  Mulot. 
1904,  p.  24. 

Geography.  Committee  on  effici- 
ency report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920,  p. 
60-65. 

New  York  point   slates.     Dis- 


cussion.    1882,  p.  79-84. 

—  Psychology  of  the  blind.     Sir 

C.   Frederick  Eraser.     Discussion.     1916,  p. 
81-88. 

—  The    study   of  geography.     A. 


G.    Clement.      1890,    p.    50-55.      Discussion. 
1890,  p.  55-61. 

Geology.      A   chip   from  an    Ohio 


workshop.     Henry  Snyder.     1884,  p.  39-46. 

Geometry.     A  chip  from  an  Ohio 

workshop.     Henry  Snyder.     1884,  p.  39-46. 
Discussion.     1884,  p.  46-50,  52-53. 

—  Committee     on     efficiency    re- 
port, 1920.     E.  E.  Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65. 

Methods     of     teaching.      Mrs. 


Sarah  C.  Little.     1886,  p.  75-78. 
—  Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 


books for  the  blind.     Discussion.     1876,  p. 
75-81. 

—  Solid  geometry  for   the  blind. 

Emma   Coolidge.     1890,  p.  86.     Discussion. 
1890,  p.  86-87. 

Grammar.  Committee  on  effici- 
ency report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920,  p. 
60-65. 

The   literary   education   of  the 


blind.     G.   L.   Smead.     1878,  p.  24-32.     Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  32-37. 

—  Live  language.     H.  R.  Driggs. 

1915,  p.  13-17. 

—  Oral  instruction  the  chief  reli- 
ance in  institutions  for  the  blind.  George 
L.   Smead.     1874,  p.   22-31. 

Resolution    lost    that    capitals 


and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in 
elementarv  school  books,  1872.  1872,  p.  21- 
58. 

—  Siftings.     1918,  p.  63. 

—  Vitalizing  grammar  and  build- 
ing the  live  vocabulary.  Howard  R.  Driggs. 
1915,  p.  25-30.     Discussion.     1915,  p.  30-31. 

Grammar.     See  also  Education  of 


the  blind.     Rhetoric. 

—  See  also  Language  ability. 

Great    Britain..     Employment    of 

the  blind.    Otis  Patten.    1876,  p.  34-40. 

—  Letter   from   Dr.  T.   R.  Armi- 

tage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

Greek.       Remarks     by     P.     Lane. 


1880,  p.  33-36. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Gymnasium  wi^rk. 
The  social  education  of  blind  children.  How 
can  we  train  them  to  take  their  normal 
places  in  their  home  communities?  Robert 
W.  Woolston.    1920,  p.  69-72. 

High  school   work.      Remarks  by 

P.  Lane.     1880,  p.  33-36. 

—  Summary    of     Patrick    Lane's 

letter  to  the  Association,  1872.    1872,  p.  137- 
139. 

History.     Address.     A.   D.   Lord. 


1874,  p.  3-6. 

—  Address   on   Dr.   S.   G.   Howe. 

William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Committee  on  efficiency  re- 
port, 1920.     E.  E.  Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65. 

—  The      detrimental     effects      of 

political  interference  with  educational  and 
other  state  institutions.  S.  S.  Burrows. 
1896,  p.  24-28. 

—  Paper   to  be  prepared  by   Mr. 

Williams  of  Georgia  on  the  history  of  work 
for  the  blind  during  the  last  century,  1882. 
1882,  p.  6. 

—  President's  address,    1872.     A. 

D.   Lord.     1872,   p.  3-6. 

—    —  ,  1908.     George  S.  Wilson. 

1906  &  1908,  p.  19-27. 

—    —  ,  1910.       B.     B.     Huntoon. 

1910,  p.  3-8. 

—  The   relation  of  the   school  to 

auxiliary  organizations  seeking  to  aid  the 
adult  blind.  Thomas  S.  McAloney.  1910, 
p.  59-62. 

—  The  social  condition  and  at- 
tainments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock. 
1876,  p.   10-18. 

—    —  Systems  of  embossed  printing. 

John  T.  Sibley.     1892,  p.  62-76. 

— Home   training.     Address    on    Dr. 

S.  G.  Howe.  William  Chapin.  1876,  p.  28- 
34. 

—  The   education   of   the   blind  a 

highly  complex  problem.  O.  H.  Burritt. 
1916,  p.  8-14. 

—  The    home    education    of    the 

blind.  A.  G.  Clement.  1888,  p.  9-17.  Dis- 
cussion.    1888,  p.  17-21. 

-  The  idiosynracies  of  the  blind. 
1886,  p.  85-87.    Discussion.    1886, 


condition    and    at- 
Stephen   Babcock. 


J.  J.  Dow. 
p.   87-93. 

—  The    social 

tainments  of  the  blind. 
1876,  p.   10-18. 

—  The    social    condition    of    the 

blind.     Josiah  Graves.     1878,  p.  142-146. 

—  The   social  education   of  blind 

children.  How  can  we  train  them  to  take 
their  normal  places  in  their  home  communi- 
ties?    Robert  W.  Woolston.     1920,  p.  69-72. 


Education  of  the  blind.     Home  training. 

Thoughts  on  the  education  and  habits  of  the 
blind.    I.  S.  Humbert.     1894,  p.  69-71. 

—  What  can  we  do  to  cure  man- 
nerisms among  the  blind?:  round  table. 
1916,  p.  100-101. 


Hygiene. 


Committee     on     efifici- 
E.    E.   Allen.      1920,   p. 


ency   report,    1920, 
60-65. 

—  Red     Cross     activities     in    the 

Kentucky   School   for  the   blind.     Vernette 
Scoggan.     1920,  p.  72-74. 

Industrial    training.      Address    on 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.    William  Chapin.     1876,  p. 
28-34. 

—  The   after    life    of    our   pupils; 


the  amount,  manner  and  propriety  of  school 
assistance  after  graduation.  Liborio  Del- 
fino.     1916,  p.  51-56. 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Committee  to  inquire  into  the 


results     of    industrial     instruction     for    the 
blind  appointed,   1894.     1894,   p.  7-8. 

—  Discussion    of    handicrafts    in 

institutions  for  the  blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 
suits for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

Discussion  on  the  education 

of  the  colored  blind.     1880,  p.  51-57. 

—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

— •  Educational  waste.    William  B. 

Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 

—  Employment      of      the      blind. 

Otis  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

—  Handicraft    and    employments 

for  the  blind.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 

— •  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.    Gardiner.      1916,    p.   61-70.      Discussion. 
1916,  p.  70-72. 

—  Improved     physique.       H.     F. 

Gardiner.    1904,  p.  20-22.     Discussion.    1904, 
p.  22-23. 

—  The   industrial   education    and 

employment  of  the  blind.     William  Chapin. 
1874,  p.  32-34. 

—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions.    Discussion.     1882,  p.   66-73. 

—  An      instructor's      experience. 


Thomas  Truss.     1892,  p.  90-94. 

— Knitting  and   sewing  machines 

for  the  blind.    W.  B.  Wait.     1876,  p.  47-48. 

—  Mechanical     pursuits     of     the 


blind.    Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Industrial  train- 
ing. Remarks  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  William 
Chapin.     1878,  p.  6-9. 

—  Resolution  adopted  that  liter- 
ary musical  and  mechanical  departments  are 
co-essential  in  schools  for  the  blind,  1871. 
1871,  p.  91-94. 

—  Resolution  recommending   the 


extension  of  manual  arts  in  schools  for  the 
blind  tabled,  1871.     1871,  p.  94-96. 

—  Response  to  Governor's  ad- 
dress, 1878.  William  Chapin.  1878,  p.  11- 
81. 

—  Should  the  work  in  the  indus- 


trial department  be  solely  educational?    J. 
H.  Johnson.     1904,  p.  32. 

—  Special  committee  on  the  in- 
dustrial education  of  the  blind,  1896.  1896, 
p.  4. 

—  Summary    of    Patrick    Lane's 

letter  to  the  Association,  1872.     1872,  p.  137- 
139. 

—  Tuning.     How  much  time  was 


given    to   it?      When   was    it   taken?      J.  J. 
Dow.     1904,  p.  32-33. 

—  What   is    the   order   of   indus- 


trial work  for  the  boys,  beginning  with  the 
lower  grades?  George  S.  Wilson.  1904,  p. 
32. 

What    our    graduates    do. 


Charles  A.  Hamilton.     1920,  p.  23-25. 

Institutional..     The     cottage     and 


congregate   systems.      Discussion.     1876,   p. 
91-98. 

—  Address.     C.  G.  Pearse.     1912, 


p.  53-66. 

—  The  cottage  family  plan.  John 

F.  Bledsoe.     1915,  p.  42-44. 

—    —  O.  H.  Burritt.     1915,  p.  46- 

49. 


—  Economic  efficiency  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind.  S.  D.  Lucas.  1912, 
p.  7-12. 

The  education   of  the  blind  in 


institutions  versus  in  schools  with  the  see- 
ing.   Carrie  B.  Levy.     1910,  p.  38-39. 

—  The   education   of    the    young 


blind  in  institutions  versus  in  schools  with 
the  seeing — the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each.  George  F.  OHphant.  1910, 
p.  31-37. 

—  Gertrude  E.  Bingham.  1910, 


p.    39-40. 

—    —  Discussion  by  H.  F.  Gard- 
iner.    1910,  p.  42. 

—  The  family  plan  at  Watertown. 

Edward  E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  44-45. 


Education    of    the    blind.      Institutional. 

How  best  to  teach  the  institution  child  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K.  Argo.  1916,  p. 
101-105.    Discussion.    1916.  p.  105-108. 

—  Matron's     problems:     round 


table.     1912,  p.  67. 

—  The  nature  and  value  of  con- 
tributory effort  from  pupils  at  free  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind;  John  F. 
Bledsoe.  1910,  p.  54-56.  Discussion.  1910, 
p.  57-58. 

—  The   nature  and   the  value   of 

contributory  effort  from  pupils  at  free  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind:  how  it  has 
been  carried  out  at  South  Boston  and  why 
it  will  be  carried  out  at  Watertown.  E.  E. 
Allen.     1910,  p.  50-54. 

—  Round      table:      the      cottage 

family  plan.     1915,  p.  42-49. 

—  The  social  condition  and  at- 
tainments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock. 
1876,  p.  10-18. 

—  Some   present   day    airris    and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  E. 
E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  9-13. 

—  University    education    for    the 

blind.     H.  L  Carpenter.     1890,  p.  94-95. 

—  See     also     Schools     for     the 

blind. 

Italy.     Methods  of  teaching.    Mrs. 

Sarah  C.  Little.  Discussion.  1886,  p.  78- 
85. 

Kindergarten  work.  The  con- 
gress of  instructors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  1873.  A.  Willhartitz.  1874,  p.  16- 
22. 

—  Discipline;  restraint,  or  de- 
velopment?    G.  L.  Smead.     1904,  p.  9-16. 

—  The  education  of  the  blind  a 

highly  complex  problem.  O.  H.  Burritt. 
1916,  p.  8-14. 

—  The    home    education    of    the 


blind.     A.    C.   Clement.     Discussion.     1888, 
p.  17-21. 

—  The  kindergarten.     Discussion. 

1892,  p.   109-114. 

What  is  the  proper  age  of 


admission  and  period  of  retention?     H.  F. 
Gardiner.     1906   &    1908,   p.   32-33. 

—    —    —  W.    L.   Walker.     1906 

&   1908,  p.  32. 

—  Kindergarten  work  among  the 

blind.     Winifred  Alessmore.     1902,   p.   9-14. 

—  Kindergartens.    Discussion. 

1884,  p.  53-54. 

—  Letter  from  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord. 

1884,  p.  56-57. 

—  Methods     of    teaching.      Mrs. 

Sarah  C.   Little.     1886,  p.  73-78. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Kindergarten 
work.  The  Montessori  method:  round  table. 
1912,  p.  67. 

The  new  education,  or  kinder- 


garten for  the  blind.     Mary  S.  Redick,  1880, 
p.  37-46. 

—  Nine  years  of  kindergarten  for 


the  blind.     Eleanor   Beebe.     1890,  p.  63- 
Discussion.     1890,  p.  68-71. 

—  The  physical  education  of  the 


blind.     Mr.  Simpson,  1890,  p.  13-19. 

—  Resolution  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  kindergartens  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  1888.     1888,  p.  38. 

—  Resolution  offered  that  Con- 
vention favor  establishment  of  kindergar- 
tens in  schools  for  the  blind.     1888,  p.  21. 

—  The   social   education   of  blind 


children.  How  can  we  train  them  to  take 
their  normal  places  in  their  home  communi- 
ties?    Robert  W.  Woolston.     1920,  p.  69-72. 

Some    present    day    aims    and 


methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.     E. 
E.  Allen,  1915,  p.  9-13. 

Language   study.       See    Education 


of  the  blind.     Grammar. 


Latin.      Committee    on    efficiency 

report,  1920.     E.  E.  Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65. 

—  The    literarv   education   of   the 


blind.     G.  L.  Smead.     1878,  p.  24-32. 

Legislation.     Address  of  welcome. 


1876.     Alfred  L.  Elwyn.     1876,  p.  3-8. 
—  Address     of     welcome,      1880. 


Albert  S.  WilHs.     1880,  p.  11-13. 

—  Committee     on     congressional 

legislation  in  reference  to  higher  education 
of  the  bUnd  appointed,  1902.     1902,  p.  61. 

—  Committee     on     congressional 

legislation  in  reference  to  higher  education 
of  the  bhnd  report,  1910.     1910,  p.  9. 

—  Committee     on     congressional 

legislation  in  reference  to  higher  education 
of  the  blind  report  and  discussion,  1904. 
1904,  p.   f7-19,  23,  29. 

—  Committee       to       memorialize 

Congress  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  report,   1878.      1878,   p.   9-13. 

_    _  ,     1880.      1880,   p.    14-16. 

—  Committee  to  prepare  an  ap- 
peal to  Congress  for  a  subsidy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  report,  1876.     1876,  p.  67-68. 

—  Higher     education     and      the 

future  welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.  T.  S. 
Dovle.  1888,  p.  23-28.  Discussion.  1888, 
p.  28-30. 


Education     of     the    blind.       Legislation. 

Meeting,  1853,  for  purpose  of  asking  Con- 
gress for  a  permanent  printing  fund  for  the 
bhnd.    1853,  p.  3-4  &  1874,  p.  3  ff.  p.  41. 

—  Alemorial  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  1876.     1876,  p.  9-13. 

—  Printing   for   the  blind.     B.   B 

Huntoon.     1876,  p.   41-47. 

—  Resolution  of  thanks  t(i>  Albert 

S.  Willis  for  his  efforts  in  presenting  the 
educational  claims  of  the  blind  to  Congress, 
1878.     1878,  p.  17. 

—  Resolutions     adopted     that     a 

memorial  be  presented  to  Congress  asking 
for  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  for  use  in 
different  states  in  educating  the  blind  and 
also  for  the  establishing  of  a  printing  fund, 
1853.     1853,  p.  5-6  &  1874,  p.  4-5,  ff.  p.  41. 

—  Resolutions  adopted  that  com- 
mittee to  memorialize  Congress  be  con- 
tinued and  aided  in  securing  the  passage 
of  the  bill  to  promote  the  education  of- the 
blind,  1878.     1878,  p.  63. 

—  New  York.  The  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  with  reference  to  the  di- 
rection of  practical  effort.  Charles  A. 
Hamilton.     1910,  p.  25-29. 

—  See   also    National  college   for 

blind  students. 

Manual    training.      Committee    on 

efficiency  report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920, 
p.  60-65. 

—  Domestic    science. 


Notice    of 


1906    & 


discussion.     1906  &  1908,  p.  Zl. 

—     —  O.     H.     Burritt. 

1908,  p.  30-31, 

—  Educational    waste.       William 

B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 

, —  Educational   waste    in   schools 

for  the  blind:  its  causes  and  indications, 
how  measured;  its  prevention.  Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  How   can   we    give  our   pupils 

a  more  general  knowledge  of  business.  J. 
M.   Costner.     Discussion.     1894,  p.   44-46. 

—  An      instructor's      experience. 


Thomas  Truss.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  94-101. 
—  Manual  training.     S.  M.  Green. 


1906   &   1908,  p.   Z1. 

—  Object    teaching    and    manual 

training:   round  table.     1912,  p.  68. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord 

1882,  p.  42-51. 

—  President's      address,       18  71. 

William   Chapin.     1871,  p.  23-26. 
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Education  of  the  blind.    Manual  training. 

The  social  condition  and  attainments  of  the 
blind.    Stephen  Babcock.    1876,  p.  10-18. 

—  Some    present    day    aims     and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  E. 
E.   Allen.      1915,  p.   9-13. 

—  To    what    extent     should    the 

education  of  our  pupils  be  vocational?  F. 
M.  Drie-gs.  1912,  p.  12-15.  Discussion.  1912, 
p.    15-16. 

—  The  use  of  text  books.     George 

C.  Morrison.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  26-30. 

—  What  part  of  the  pupil's  time 

should  be  given  to  each:  literary,  musical 
and  industrial  work?  W.  B.  Wait.  1904,  p. 
33-34. 

—  Where  should  sloyd  be  placed 

in  the  course  of  study?  E.  E.  Allen.  1904, 
p.   32. 

—  A  chip  from  an  Ohio  work- 
shop. Henry  Snyder.  1884,  p.  39-46.  Dis- 
cussion.   1884,  p.  46-50,  52-53. 

Mental  tests.  Committee  on  effici- 
ency report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920,  p. 
60-65. 

—  Mental    and    educational    sur- 


vey in  seven  schools  for  the  blind.  Samuel 
P.  Hayes.     1920,  p.  10-17. 

—  Round  table:  the  feeble-minded 

— what  shall  the  school  do  with  them?   1916, 
p.  30-32. 

—  Survey     of     schools.       Buford 

Johnson.     1920,  p.  17-18. 

—  Tests   and  measurements.     H. 

M.  McManaway.    1920,  p.  19-20. 

—  What  is  to  be   done  with  the 

feeble-minded  blind?     B.  P.  Chappie.     1920, 
p.   31-34. 

Memory    training.      The    literary 


education  of  the  blind.     G.  L.  Smead.     Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  32-37. 

—  Memory  as  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  David  D.  Wood.  1888, 
p.   71-74. 

—  Methods     of    teaching.       Mrs. 

Sarah  C.  Little.     1886,  p.  73-78. 

—  Oral  instruction  the  chief  reli- 
ance in  institutions  for  the  blind.  George 
L.  Smead.    1874,  p.  22-31. 

—  What    should    be    the    aim    in 


the  education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how 
should  this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind 
boy?  Harriet  A.  Lounsbury.  1912,  p.  16- 
20. 

Military    drill.       Calisthenics    and 

gymnastics.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  54-55. 

—  Institution   discipline.     George 

H.   Miller.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  64-70. 


Education  of  the  blind.      Military    drill. 

The    physical    development    of    the    blind. 
N.  H.  Felkel.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  32-35. 

The  physical  education  of  the 


blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

Modem  languages.     Languages  to 

be  taught  in  schools  for  the  blind,   recom- 
mendations,  1918,  p.   IZ. 

—  See    also     Education     of    the 

blind.     Greek. 

—  See    also     Education    of    the 


blind.     Latin. 

Moral     training.       Round     table: 

how  much  can  we  properly  use  pupils  in 
our  schools  to  perform  work  usually  done 
by  paid  employees?     1916,  p.  27-30. 

—  Round  table:  the  moral  devel- 
opment of  the  child.    1916,  p.  26-27. 

—  What  should  be  the  aim  in  the 

education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  doy? 
Harriet  A.  Lounsbury.     1912,  p.  16-20. 

Music.      Address    on     Dr.    S.     G. 

Howe.     William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Convention    recommends     Mr. 

Mahoney's  musical  notation,  1853.  1853,  p. 
7  &  1874,  p.  6  £f.  p.  41. 

—  Discussion      of     employments 

and  occupations  for  the  blind,  1871.  1871, 
p.'  69-81. 

—  Does   music  as  a  study,  merit 

the  attention  given  it  in  our  schools?  A.  C. 
Blakeslee.  1898,  p.  31-38.  Discussion.  1898, 
p.  38-45. 

—  Educational  waste.  George  W. 

Jones.     1910,  p.  23-25. 

—    —  William     B.     Wait.     1910, 

p.  20-23. 

—  Educational   waste    in    schools 

for  the  blind:  its  causes  and  indications; 
how  measured;  its  prevention.  Edward  M. 
Van   Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

—  Hints    on    modes    of    teaching 


music  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind.  F.  T.  Barrington.  1888,  p.  83-89. 
Discussion.     1888,  p.  89-95. 


—  The  imagination  in  piano  play- 
ing. J.  A.  Simpson.  1902,  p.  16-20.  Dis- 
cussion by  Miss  Babcock,  1920,  p,  20. 

—  In  what  year  of  your  literary 

course  do  your  pupils  begin  music?  How 
many  years  does  the  course  in  music  cover? 
Lillian  L.  Green.     1904,  p.  31-32. 

—  Is    a    stated    course    in    music 

desirable  in  every  school?  What  are  the 
essentials  of  a  proper  course  of  music 
study?  Hannah  A.  Babcock.  1906  &  1908, 
p.   39-44 
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Education   of   the   blind.     Music.      Letter 
from  W.  G.  Holmes.     1906  &  1908,  p.  27-29. 

—  Methods  of  facilitating  musical 

instruction.  Hannah  A.  Babcock.  1882,  p. 
37-41. 

—  Mr.  Van  Cleve  reports  on  Mr. 

Nothnagel's  presentation  of  the  opera 
Oberon  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
blind.     1878,  p.  146-147. 

—  Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

1882,  p.  74-79. 


Discussion. 


15-19. 


—  —  1884,  p.   19-34. 

—  —  John  W.  Bitzer.     1884,  p. 


8-15. 


1884,   p.   8-34. 


48-54. 


—  T.    S.    Slaughter.     1884,   p. 
Musical  education  of  the  blind. 

—  Thomas    Reeves.     1876,    p. 


— Musical  notation  for  the  blind. 

Discussion.     1878,   p.    130-142. 

—  Musical   training  of   the   blind. 

Adelaide  M.  Carman.     1918, 'p.  14-16. 

—  The  necessity  for  thorough- 
ness in  the  study  of  music.  Hannah  A. 
Babcock.     1910,  p.  96-98. 

—  Notice  of  discussion  on  music. 


1906  &  1908,  p.  44. 

—  Ought    the    education    of    the 

blind  in  music  be  curtailed  or  limited  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  and  means  given  to 
this  purpose  are  wasted?     1902,  p.  53-61. 

—  The   problems  which   confront 

the  teachers  of  music  in  our  schools  and 
how  we  are  meeting  them.  John  \V^  Bitzer. 
1910,  p.  93-96. 

—     —  :  round  table.  1910,  p.  93-98 

—  Resolution  recommending 

against  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
same  institution  as  deaf  mutes,  1871.  1871, 
p.  86-91. 

—  Response    to    address    of    wel- 
come.    E.  M.  Van   Cleve.     1920,  p.  7-10. 

—  Response    to     Governor's     ad- 
dress, 1878.     William  Chapin.  1878,  p.  77-81. 

—  Round    table:    how    much    can 

we  properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to 
perform  work  usually  done  by  paid  em- 
ployees?    1916,  p.  27-30. 

—  Sight    (touch)   singing  for  the 


blind.     W.   P.   Day.     1890,  p.  45-50. 

—  To    what    extent     should     the 


state  educate  the  blind  vouth?  George  H. 
Miller.  1896,  p.  16-19.  Discussion.  1896,  p. 
19-24. 


Education  of  the  blind.  Music.  History. 
Musical  education  of  the  blind.  Thomas 
Reeves.     1876,  p.  48-54. 

—  What  should  be  the  aim  in  the 

education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 
Harriet  A.  Lounsbury.     1912,  p.  16-20. 

—  What  should  be  the  dominant 

ideas  and  aim  in  planning  and  prescribing 
music  studies  for  any  individual  pupil? 
Russell  King  Miller.     1920,  p.  39-41. 

See  also  Education  of  the  blind. 


Piano   tuning. 


Nature      study.  Committee      on 

efficiency   report,   1920.     E.  E.  Allen.     1920, 
p.  60-65. 

—  The     esthetic  culture    of    the 


blind.     Mary  Schenck.     1896,  p.  32-34. 

Negroes.      Closing  remarks,    1878. 


1878,  p.  165-170. 


—  Discussion  on  the  education  of 

the  colored  blind.     1880,  p.  51-57. 

— —  F.     D.     Morrison    invites     the 


Association  to  meet  at  the  Maryland  School 
in  1880.     1876,  p.  86-88. 

Norway.     The  work  for  the  blind 


in  Norway.     Erik  Harilstad.     1920,  p.  21-22. 


Oral     instruction. 


Methods     of 


teaching  and  text-books  for  the  blind.  Dis- 
cussion.     1876,   p.   75-81. 

—  The  use  of  tex--books.     George 

C.   Morrison.     1894,   p.  23-25. 

—  See     also     Education     of     the 

blind.     Memory  training. 

Partially      sighted     pupils.        The 

education  of  the  blind  a  highly  complex 
problem.     O.  H.   Burritt.     1916,  p.  8-14. 

—  What  degree  of  defective  vision 

renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach  the 
partially  sighted?  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
1916,   p.  88-94.     Discussion.     1916,  p.   94-99. 

—  See     Schools     for     the     blind. 


Partially  sighted  pupils  in. 

—  See   also   Sight-saving  classes. 

Pencil  writing.    Educational  waste 


in  schools  for  the  blind:  its  causes  and  in- 
dications: how  measured;  its  prevention. 
Edward  M.  Van   Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

—  Educational  waste.  George  W. 

Jones.     1910,  p.  23-25. 

—  Notice   of  dicussion   on    pencil 

writing.     1906  &   1908,  p.  45. 

—  Pencil    writing:      round    table 

1912,  p.  66. 
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Education  of  the  blind.     Pencil  writing. 

Use  of  typewriters  in  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  bhnd.     G.  L.  Smead.     1876,  p.  74-75. 

—  What    efforts    are    made    and 


what  success  obtained  in  teaching  ordinary 
script?     Discussion.     1896,  p.  71-73. 

Pennsylvania.     Address  on  Dr.   S. 

G.  Howe.     William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

Personal  appearance.     Value  of  a 

good  address  to  the  blind.  Discussion.  1892, 
p.   106-109. 

—  See  also   Mannerisms. 

Physical     training.       Calisthenics. 

Discussion.     1892,   p.    114-116. 

—  Calisthenics     and     gymnastics. 

Discussion.     1884,  p.  54-55. 

—  Corrective    gymnastics.     Anne 

Rothwell  Stewart.     1910,  p.  77-78. 

—  The    esthetic    culture     of    the 

blind.     Mary   Schenck.     1896,   p.   32-34. 

—  Gymnastics.     G.      F.      Fraser. 

1878,  p.  96-98. 

—  The  idiosyncracies  of  the  blind. 

J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93. 

—  Improved      physique.     H.      F. 

Gardiner.     1904,  p.  20-22. 

—  The      moral,      corrective     and 

economic  value  of  physical  training.     H.  L. 
Finer.     1902,    p.   28-34. 

—  Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

T.  S.  Slaughter.     1884,  p.  8-15. 

—  Notice  of  discussion  on  physi- 
cal culture.     1906  &  1908,  p.  45. 

—  The    physical    development    of 

the    blind.     H.    N.    Felkel.     1894,    p.    30-32. 
Discussion.     1894,  p.  32-35. 

—  Physical  education.  C.  A.  Hin- 

chee.    1892,  p.  i-vi  (ff.  p.  120). 

—  The  physical  education  of  the 

blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

—    —  Mr.  Simpson.  1890,  p.  13-19. 

—  Physical  training:  round  table. 

1912,  p.  67. 

—  Physical  training  for  the  blind. 

C.   A.   Hinchee.     1890,   p.    19-23. 

—    —  Olivia    Henderson.       1910, 


p.  78-81. 


—  The  school  curriculum  -  should 

we  aim  to   follow   that   of  the  local  public 
schools?     G.    F.    Oliphant.     1912,    p.    47-53. 

—  Thoughts  on  the  education  and 

habits  of  the  blind.     I.   S.   Humbert.     1894, 
p.  69-71. 

—  Recreations    and    amusements 

for  the  blind.     T.  S.  Doyle.     1890,  p.  79-82. 
Discussion.     1890,  p.  87-89. 


Education  of  the  blind.    Physical  training. 

Resolution  adopted  that  physical  culture  is 
necessary  in  schools  for  the  blind.  1890,  p. 
61. 

—  To  what  extent  are  the  blind 


exercised  in  the  gymnasium?  Discussion. 
1896,  p.  71-73. 

—  What  should  be  the  aim  in  the 

education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 
Harriet  A.  Lounsbury.     1912,  p.  16-20. 

—  See     also     Education     of     the 

blind.     Military  drill. 

—    —  Playground  work. 

—  See  also  Games  for  the  blind. 


—  See  also  Mannerisms. 

Physics.      A    Chip    from    an    Ohio 

workshop.     Henry    Snyder.     1884,   p.   39-46. 

Physiology.    A  chip  from  an  Ohio 

workshop.     Henry   Snyder.     1884,   p.    39-46. 

Piano  tuning.     Piano-forte  tuning 

as  an  employment  for  the  blind.  J.  W. 
Smith.  1876,  p.  54-62.  Discussion.  1878, 
p.  120-129,  149-155. 

—  Piano     tuning:     round     table. 

1912,  p.  66. 

—  Resolution  passed  that  instruc- 
tion in  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  etc., 
should  be  given  at  all  schools  for  the  blind, 
1876.     1876,  p.  62. 

See     also     Education     of     the 


blind.     Music. 

Playground  work.  The  importance 

of  ample  plavgrounds  and  free  and  directed 
play  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  John  D. 
Gregory.     1910,  p.  81-84. 

—  The  importance  of  playground 

work  and  of  free  and  directed  play,  in  the 
education  of  the  bhnd.  R.  R.  Pratt.  1910, 
p.  70-73. 

—  Supervised      play      for      blind 

children.     Myra  H.  Embree.     1910,  p.  74-76. 

—  See     also     Education     of     the 

blind.     Physical  training. 

Problems     of     adolescence.       The 

adolescent  boy.  S.  D.  Lucas.  1910,  p.  103- 
104. 

The  physical  education  of  the 


blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

—  The   problems    of  adolescence 

and  how  to  meet  them  in  our  schools.     C. 

F.    Fraser.      1910,    p.    100-102.  Discussion. 
1910,  p.  109-112. 

—    —  M.    Ada   Turner.     1910,   p. 

105-106. 

—  Social   hygeine   work  in  Balti- 
more.    Laura   B.   Garrett.     1910,  p.   106-109= 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Public  school 
classes.  Address.  C.  G.  Pearse.  1912,  p. 
53-66. 

—  The  education  of  the  blind  in 


institutions  versus  in  schools  with  the  see- 
ing.    Carrie   B.   Levy.     1910,  p.  38-39. 

The    education    of    the    young 


blind  in  institutions  versus  in  schools  for 
the  seeing — the  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages of  each.  George  F.  Oliphant.  1910,  p. 
31-37. 

—      —  Gertrude      E.      Bingham. 


1910,  p.  39-40. 

— Instruction  of  blind  children  in 

schools    for    the    seeing.     John    B.    Curtis, 
1910,  p.  37-38. 

—  Place  of  the  day  school  in  the 

work  of  the  blind.     Robert  B.  Irwin.     1910, 
p.  40-42. 

—  Some    present    day    aims    and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.     E. 
E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  9-13. 

—  See   also   Sight-saving  classes. 

Reading.     Can  the  blind  be  taught 


to  read  by  the  word  method?  Octa  Shat- 
tuck.  1896,  p.  68-69.  Discussion.  1896,  p. 
70-71. 

—  Committee    on    efficiency    re- 
port, 1920.     E.  E.  Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65. 

— —     —  Kindergartens.  Discussion. 

1884,  p.  53-54. 

—  The  literary  education    of  the 

blind.  G.  L.  Smead.  Discussion.  1878,  p. 
32-27. 

—  Methods     of     teaching.       Mrs. 

Sarah  C.  Little.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  78-85. 

-    —  New  method  of  using  reading 
Miss  G.  T.   Schoonmaker.     1902,  p. 


books. 
51-52. 

—  Primary  reading  for  the  blind. 

J.  J.   Dow.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  61-63. 

—  Primary  reading.     Nellie  Love. 

1894,   p.   46-49.     Discussion.     1894,   p.  49-53. 

—  Resolution    lost    that    capitals 

and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  ele- 
mentary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

—  Siftings.     1918,  p.  63. 

—  Teaching  the  beginner  to  read 

and  write   Braille.     Minnie  Hicks.     1920,  p. 
66-69. 

—  Voluntary      reading.       E.      E. 

1892,  p.  36-40.     Discussion.     1892,  p. 


Allen. 
40-42. 


—  See  also  Reading  ability. 

Reading  ability.  Mental  and  educa- 
tional survey  in  seven  schools  for  the  blind. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes      1920.  p.  10-17. 


Education  of  the  blind.  Reading  and 
writing  not  necessary.  The  congress  of  in- 
structors of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
1873.    A.  Willhartitz.    1874,  p.  16-22. 

Religious      training.        Address      of 


welcome,  1876.     Alfred  L.   Elwyn.     1876,  p. 
3-8. 

—  Address    on    Dr.    S.    G.    Howe. 


William    Chapin.     1876,   p.   28-34. 


—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Will- 
hartitz.    1874,  p.  16-22. 

An      instructor's      experience. 


Thomas    Truss.     1892,    p.    90-94. 

—  Moral    and    religious    training. 

Discussion.     1890,  p.  38-42. 

—    —  C.  H.  Miller.  1890,  p.  31-38. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 

1882,  p.  42-51.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  51-54, 
57-66. 

Residential  schools.     How  best  to 

teach  the  institution  child  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  W.  K.  Argo.  1916,  p.  101-105. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.   105-108. 

in  residential  schools.    See  Educa- 
tion of  the  blind.     Institutional. 

Rhetoric.     The   literarv   education 

of  the  blind.     G.  L.  Smead.     1878,  p.  24-32. 

—  See     also     Education     of     the 


blind.     Grammar. 

Salesmanship.  An  honorable  liv- 
ing. Herbert  F.  Gardiner.  Discussion. 
1916,  p.  70-72. 

Scholarships.       Higher     education 

and  the  future  welfare  of  the  indigent  blind. 
T.  S.  Doyle.     1888,  p.  23-28. 

—  Trinity    College,    Washington, 

D.   C,   has  tuituion   scholarship  for  the   ex- 
clusive use  of  the  blind.     1920,  p.  46. 

What  efforts   should  be  made 


on  the  part  of  the  state  or  schools,  singly  or 
co-operatively,  toward  securing  scholarships 
for  our  graduates  in  special  and  professional 
schools?     I.  S.  Wampler.     1920.  p.  41-46. 

Science.     Committee  on   efficiency 


report,    1920.     E.    E.  Allen.     1920,   p.    60-65. 

Sewing.     Discussion  on  household 

employments  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 

—  Resolution     recommending     a 

more  extended  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
referred  to  Business  committee,  1871.  1871, 
p.  45. 

Sex    teaching.      See    Education    of 


the  blind.     Problems  of  adolescence. 

Sight-saving  classes.     Resolutions. 


1920.     1920,  p.  99-100. 
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Education  of  the  Blind.  Spelling.  Com- 
mittee on  efficiency  report,  1920.  E.  E. 
Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65. 

—  The   literary  education   of  the 

blind.       G.  L.  Smead.     1878,  p.  24-32.     Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  32-37. 

Spelling  ability.     Mental  and  edu- 


cational survey  in  seven  schools  for  the 
blind.     Samuel  P.  Hayes.     1920,  p.  10-17. 

—  Primary  reading.    Nellie  Love. 

Discussion.    1894,  p.  49-53. 

—  Siftings.     1918,  p.  63. 

—  To    virhat    extent    should    the 

state  educate  the  blind  youth?  George  H. 
Miller.     1896,  p.   16-19. 

—  Why    typew^riting?     Susan    B. 

Merwin.     1918,  p.  16-17. 

Subnormal  children.  The  expand- 
ing view  of  the  field  for  service  of  our 
special  schools.  O.  H.  Burritt.  1912,  p. 
34-41. 

System  used  by  Felix  Adler.    The 

use  of  text-books.  George  C.  Morrison.  Dis- 
cussion.    1894,  p.  26-30. 

Teachers.      See    Teachers    of    the 

blind. 

Text-books.    Methods  of  teaching. 

Mary  S.  Pegram.  Discussion.  1888,  p. 
101-104. 

—  Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

—  The  use  of  text-books.  George 

C.  Morrison.  1894,  p.  23-25.  Discussion. 
1894,  p.  26-30. 

—  See  also  Books  for  the  blind. 

Text   books. 

Typewriting.  Committee  on  ef- 
ficiency report,  1920.  E.  E.  Allen.  1920,  p. 
60-65. 

—  How    much    time    is    given    to 

typewriting?  Where  is  it  introduced? 
What  use  is  made  of  the  typewriting  in 
school  work?     S.  M.  Green.     1904,  p.  32. 

—  Why    typewriting?     Susan    B. 

Merwin.     1918,  p.  16-17. 

—  See  also  Appliances.     Writing. 

Typewriters. 

United  States.    History.  A  college 

for  the  blind.     W.  B.  Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

Use  of  models.    Psychology  of  the 


blind.     Sir  C.  Frederick  Eraser.  Discussion. 
1916,  p.   81-88. 

Use  of  text-books.    Remarks.  John 

D.  Parker.     1872,  p.  58-59. 


Vocational  training. 

G.  Pearse.     1912,  p.  53-66. 


Education  of  the  blind.  Vocational  train- 
ing. The  after  life  of  pupils;  the  amount, 
manner  and  propriety  of  school  assistance 
after  graduation.  Liborio  Delfino.  1916,  p. 
51-56.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  56-61. 

—  Committee    on    efficiency     re- 


port, 1920.    E.  E.  Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65. 
—  Discussion     of     Mr.     Burritt's 


paper  The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for 
service  of  our  special  schools.  George  S. 
Wilson.     1912,  p.  44-46. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 


suits for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 
—  Does  the  school  curriculum  de- 


serve re-examination?     J.  T.  Hooper.   1918, 
p.    21-23. 

Economic  efificiency  in  the  edu- 


cation of  the  blind.     S.  D.  Lucas.     1912,  p. 
7-12. 

—  An   essay   on   printing  for  the 


blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.    Discussion.    1871, 
p.  49-54. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 


F.  Gardiner.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  70-72. 
—  How  best  to  teach  the  institu- 


tion child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  "^V.  K. 
Argo.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  105-108. 

—  How  can  the  schools  for  the 

blind  take  advantage  of  the  vocational  train- 
ing provided  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education?  H.  M.  McManaway. 
1920,  p.  51-52. 

—  Mechanical     pursuits     of     the 


blind.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 

—  Alethods  of  teaching.     Mary  S. 

Pegram.     1888,   p.   95-101. 

—  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little.   1886, 


p.  73-78. 


—  Prizes  awarded  by  Otis  Patten 

in  contest  of  essays  on  the  Employment  of 
the  bhnd.     1876,  p.  83-86. 

—  Relation  of  school  work  to  the 

future   of  the  blind.     J.  B.   Parmalee.     Dis- 
cussion.    1888,  p.  50-53. 

Resolution  requesting  Business 


committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  fur- 
ther occupations  for  the  blind  which  may 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  1871.     1871,  p.  45. 

—  Resolutions,  1920.     1920,  p.  99- 

100. 

—  Silk  culture  as  an  employment 

for  blind  women.  A.  M.  Shotwell.  Dis- 
cussion.    1882,  p.  16-21. 

Sj^stem  vs.  individuality  in  the 


Address.    C. 


education  of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and 
national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  Discus- 
sion.    1894,  p.   19-23. 
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Education  of  the  blind.  Vocational  train- 
ing. To  what  extent  should  the  education  of 
our  pupils  be  vocational?  F.  M.  Driggs. 
1912,  p.  12-15.     Discussion.     1912,  p.  15-16. 

—  To    what  extent    should     the 

state  educate  the  blind  youth?     George  H. 

Miller.  1896,  p.  16-19.  Discussion.  1896, 
p.  19-24. 

—  What  has  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.  H.  Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

—  What  should  be  the  aim  in  the 

education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  bov? 
Harriet  A.  Lounsbury.     1912,  p.  16-20. 

—  Workshops  for  the  blind.     M. 


Anagnos.    Discussion.    1886,  p.  34-47 

West  Virginia.     Discussion  on  the 

education  of  the  colored  blind.     1880,  p.  51- 
57. 

Writing.  Resolution  lost  that  cap- 
itals and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used 
in  elementary  school  books,  1872.  1872,  p. 
21-58. 

—  Teaching  the  beginner  to  read 

and  write  Braille.     Minnie  Hicks.     1920,  p. 
66-69. 

Zoology.     A   chip    from   an    Ohio 

workshop.     Henry   Snyder.     1884,   p.   39-46. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  institutions 
versus  in  schools  with  the  seeing.  Carrie 
B.  Levy.     1910,  p.  38-39. 

Education  of  the  deaf.  Address.  C.  G. 
Pearse.      1912,   p.    53-66. 


Resolution  of  praise  for  the  work 

of  G.  O.  Fay  and  his  associates  in  educating 
the  deaf,  1878.     1878,  p.  16. 

Legislation.      Committee   to   mem- 


orialize Congress  in  behalf  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  report,   1880.     1880,   p.   14-16. 

The  education  of  the  young  blind  in  in- 
stitutions versus  in  schools  with  the  seeing 
— the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each, 

George  F.  Oliphant.    1910,  p.  31-37. 

Gertrude    E.    Bingham.      1910,    p. 

39-40. 

Educational  waste.  George  W.  Jones. 
1910,  p.  23-25. 

Notice   of  discussion.     1910,  p.  25. 

William  B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 

Educational  waste  in  schools  for  the 
blind;  its  causes  and  indications;  how  meas- 
ured; its  prevention.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
1910,  p.  18-20. 

Efficiency  committee.  Response  to  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
1920,  p.  7-10. 


Election   of  officers,   1871.     1871,  p.    129- 
130. 

1872.  1872,  p.  112-113. 

1874.  1874,  p.  13. 

1876.  1876,  p.  82. 

1878.  1878,  p.  130. 

1880.  1880,  p.  49-51. 

1882.  1882,  p.  54. 

1884.  1884,  p.  51-52. 

1886.  1886,  p.   71. 

1888.  1888,  p.  104. 

1890.  1890,  p.  87. 

1892.  1892,  p.  118. 

1894.  1894,  p.  8. 

1896.  1896,  p.  9. 

1898.  1898,  p.  7. 

1902.  1902,  p.  63. 

1904.  1904,  p.  30. 

1906.  1906  &  1908,  p.  17. 

1908.  1906  &  1908,  p.  47-48. 

1910.  1910,  p.  117. 

1912.  1912,  p.   71. 

1915.  1915,  p.  66-67. 

1916.  1916,  p.  111. 

1918.  1918,  p.  75. 

1920.  1920,  p.   103. 


Eliot,  Samuel  E.  Suggests  resolution 
that  schools  for  the  blind  keep  statistics  to 
help  in  prevention  of  blindness.  1910,  p. 
58-59. 

Ellicott,    Samuel.  Employment    of    the 

blind.     Otis   Patten.  1876,  p.  34-40. 

Elwyn,  Alfred  L.  Address  of  welcome. 
1876,  p.  3-8. 

Embossed  music.  See  music  for  the 
blind. 

Embossing  for  the  blind.  See  Printing 
for  the  blind. 

Embree,  Myra  H.  Supervised  play  for 
blind  children.     1910,  p.  74-76. 

Employment  of  the  blind.  Otis  Patten. 
1876,  p.  34-40. 

Encyklopadishes  Handbuch  des  Blinden- 
wesens.  Prof.  Alex.  Mell.  Resolution 
about.     1902,  p.  50. 

Essay   on  printing  for  the  blind.     N.   B. 

Kneass,    Sr.      1871,    p.     46-48.       Discussion. 
1871,  p.  49-54. 

The  esthetic  culture  of  the  blind.     Mary 

Schenck.     1896,  p.  32-34.     Discussion.     1896, 
p.  36-37. 
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European  War.  Languages  to  be  taught 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  recommendations. 
1918,  p.  Ti. 

Resolutions,  1918,  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson.     1918,  p.  20-21. 

Examination  methods.  Discussion.  1898, 
p.  53-54. 

Exchange  of  methods  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  John  F.  Bledsoe.  1906  &  1908, 
p.   45-47. 


1871,  p. 


Executive  committee,  1871-1872. 

129-130. 

1872-1874.  1872,  p.  112. 

1874-1876.  1874,  p.  13. 

1876-1878.  1876,  p.  82. 

1878-1880.  1878,  p.  130. 

1880-1882.  1880,  p.  50. 

1882-1884.  1882,  p.  54. 

1884-1886.  1884,  p.  52. 

1886-1888.  1886,  p.  71. 

1888-1S90.  1888,  p.  104. 

1890-1892.  1890.  p.  87. 

1892-1894.  1892,  p.  118. 

1894-1896.  1894,  p.  8. 

■ 1896-1898.  1896,  p.  9. 

1898-1900.  1898,  p.  7. 

1902-1904.  1902,  p.  63. 

1904-1906.  1904,  p.  30. 

— — -  1906-1908.  1906  &  1908,  p.  17. 
1908-1910.  1906  &  1908,  p.  48. 

1910-1912.  1910,  p.  117. 

1912-1915.  1912,  p.  71. 

1915-1916.  1915,  p.  66. 

1916-1918.  1916,  p.  3,  111. 

■  1918-1920.  1918,  p.  75. 

1920-1922.  1920,  p.  103. 

Executive  committee  instructed  to  revise 
constitution  and  by-laws.  1910,  p.  117. 

Executive  committee  presents  resolutions, 

1896.  1896,  p.  5,  6,  9. 


Executive  committee  report,  1872. 
p.  12-16. 

1874,  p.  6-7. 

1882,  p.  6,  7-8. 

1884,  p.  7-8. 

1888,  p.  9,  38,  39. 

1890.  1890,  p.  84-85. 


1872, 


1874. 
1882. 
1884. 


Executive  committee  report,  1902.  1902, 

p.  2-6,  14-15,  50,  52,  53,  62,  63. 

1904.  1904,  p.  7-8. 

1908.  1906  &  1908,  p.  27,  29-30. 

1910.  1910,  p.  8-9,  49,  114. 

1918.  1918,  p.  21,  IZ. 

Executive  committee  to  act  as  a  business 
committee,  1872.    1872,  p.  12. 

Executive  committee  to  act  as  publish- 
ing committee,  1882.     1882,  p.  IZ. 

Executive  committee  to  arrange  for  pro- 
gram several  months  in  advance  of  any 
meeting,  1872.     1872,  p.  113. 

Executive  committee  to  prepare  resolu- 
tions on  courtesies,  1884.     1884,  p.  58. 

Executive  committee,  vacancies  filled, 
1876.     1876,  p.  10. 

Exhibits.  What  shall  the  Association  do 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition?  Frank  Hall. 
1892,  p.  85-88. 

The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for  serv- 
ice of  our  special  schools.  Olin  H.  Burritt. 
1912,  p.  34-41.  Discussion  by  George  S. 
Wilson.     1912,  p.  44-46. 

Expenses  to  be  assessed  upon  the  various 
institutions     pro-rata    to     the    number     of . 
pupils  in  the  institution,  1872.     1872,  p.  11. 

Facial  perception.  Discussion.  1878,  p. 
155-159. 

— R.  W.  Swann.  1888,  p.  30-36.  Dis- 
cussion.   1888,  p.   36-38. 

The  family  plan  at  Watertown.  Edward 
E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  44-45. 

Faulkner,  C.  E.     Address.     1888,  p.  113. 

Fav/cett,  Henry.  A  college  for  the  blind. 
W.  B.  Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

The  social  condition  and  attain- 
ments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock.  1876, 
p.    10-18. 

Fay,  G.  O.  Response  to  the  resolution  of 
praise  for  the  work  of  his  associates  and 
himself  in  educating  the  deaf,  1878.  1878, 
p.   16. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Division  of  Rehabilitation — the  ap- 
plication of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  the  war-blinded.  Harold  Molter. 
1920,  p.  47-50. 

The  feeble-minded  blind — what  shall  the 
school  do  with  them?:  round  table.  1916,  p. 
30-32. 

See  also.   Education   of  the  blind. 

Feeble-minded. 
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Felkel,  H.  N.  The  physical  development 
of  the  blind.  1894,  p.  30-32.  Discussion. 
1894,  p.  32-35. 

A  few  thoughts  on  the  employment  of 
blind  teachers  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

A.  H.  Dymond.     1892,  p.  55-58.     Discussion. 
1892,  p.  58-62. 

Fielding,  Sir  John.  The  social  condition 
and  attainments  of  the  blind.  Stephen  Bab- 
cock.      1876,    p.    10-18. 

Fisher,  John  D.  Address.  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe.     1872,  p.  7-11. 

Fletcher,  A.  P.  Address  of  welcome. 
1910,  p.  3. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  The  physical  development  of  the 
blind.     H.  N.  Felkel.     1894,  p.  32-35. 

Foley,  Kate  M.  Work  of  the  California 
State  Library  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
1915,  p.  19-24.     Discussion.     1915,  p.  24-25. 

Ford,  H.  P.  Address  of  welcome.  1896, 
p.  10-11. 

Foreign  educators  of  the  blind  invited  to 
attend  meeting,  1904,  p.  8-9. 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Elwin  H.  Secretary  of 
round  table  on  Piano  tuning.     1912,  p.  66. 

France.  L'Ecole  des  Jeunes  Aveugles, 
Angers.  See  L'Ecole  des  Jeunes  Aveugles, 
Angers,   France. 

Fraser,  Sir  C.  Frederick,  Address  of  wel- 
come.    1916,  p.  7. 

Gymnastics.      1878,   p.    96-98. 

The  problems  of  adolescence  and 

how  to  meet  them  in  our  schools.     1910,  p. 
100-102.     Discussion.     1910,  p.  102. 

Psychology  of  the  blind.     1916,   p. 


Fricker,  H.  P.       Biography.     1904,  p-  28. 
Response    to   address  of  welcome. 


76-81.    Discussion.    1916,  p.  81-^ 

Free  education  of  the  blind:  its  evils; 
the  remedy.  H.  L.  Finer.  1904,  p.  34-42. 
Discussion  by  H.  H.  Johnson.  1904,  p.  42- 
48.  H.  L.  Piner's  reply  to  H.  H.  Johnson's 
discussion  of  his  paper.     1904,  p.  49-55. 

Free  postage  on  books  for  the  blind.  Im- 
proved methods  of  reading.  E.  B.  Smith. 
Discussion.     1898,  p.  14-18. 

Resolution  about  free  transporta- 
tion of  embossed  books,   1902.     1902,  p.  62. 

—  1904.     1904,  p.  28-29. 

—  See  also  Postage  on  books  for 

the   blind. 

French,  Richard  S.  The  psychology  of 
the  blind.     1910,  p.  84-86. 

French  text  book  in  Revised  Braille, 
recommended.     1918,   p.   7Z. 


1892,   p.   13. 

Friedlander  Union.  Addresses  on  the 
Friedlander  Union.     1876,  p.  69-71. 

Friedlander  Union  requests  that  three  of 
its  members  be  received  as  representatives 
of  the  Union  at  meeting,  1875.    1876,  p.  8. 

Fuller,  Gardner.  The  proper  status  of 
schools  for  the  blind.     1896,  p.  52-55. 

The  future  condition  of  the  blind.     N.  D. 

Kneass,  Sr.  to  address  convention  on.  1871, 
p.   28-29. 

Games.  Games  and  devices  for  amuse- 
ment: round  table.     1916,  p.  99. 

Games  for  the  blind.  Nine  years  of  kind- 
ergarten for  the  blind.  Eleanor  Beebe. 
1890,  p.  63-68. 

• —  The     physical     education     of     the 

blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

Physical     training    for    the    blind. 

Olivia  Henderson.     1910,  p.  78-81. 

— ■ Recreations    and    amusements    for 

the  blind.  T.  S.  Doyle.  1890,  p.  79-82. 
Discussion.    1890,  p.  87-89. 

Supervised  play  for  blind  children. 

Myra  H.  Embree.     1910,  p.  74-76. 

Vitalizing    grammar    and    building 

the  live  vocabulary.  Howard  R.  Driggs. 
1915,   p.   25-30. 

Baseball.  The  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  bhnd.  H.  N.  Felkel.  1894,  p. 
30-32.    Discussion.     1894,  p.  32-35. 

Chess.  Recreations  and  amuse- 
ments for  the  blind.  T.  S.  Doyle.  Discus- 
sion.     1890,   p.   87-89. 

Spelling  frames.  The  literary  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  G.  L.  Sniead.  Dis- 
cussion.    1878,  p.  32-37. 

See   also    Education    of   the   blind. 

Physical  training. 

Gardening.  See  Occupations.  Garden- 
ing. 

Gardening  and  poultry.  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Aloney.     1915,  p.  32-33. 

Gardiner,  Herbert  F.  An  honorable  liv- 
ing. 1916,  p.  61-70.  Discussion.  1916,  p. 
70-72. 

The  education   of  the  young  blind 

in  institutions  versus  in  schools  with  the 
seeing — the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each.     Discussion.     1910,  p.  42. 

How    best    may    we    implant    that 

state  of  mind  which  leads  to  success?  1912. 
p.  42-44. 
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Gardiner,  Herbert  F.   Improved  physique. 
1904,  p.  20-22.    Discussion.     1904,  p.  22-23. 


Glaser,  Edward  F.     Address  on  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.     1915,  p.  52-54. 


The    kindergarten.      What    is    the  Glenn,  John.     Biography.     1896,  p.  8. 


proper  age  of  admission  and  period  of  re 
tention?    1906  &  1908,  p.  32-33. 

What  is  the   proper  function   and 


classification  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  state.  Notice  of 
discussion.     1906  &  1908,  p.  30. 

Garrett,  Laura  B.  Social  hygiene  work  in 
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R.   R.  Pratt,  1910,  p.  70-73. 
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Improved  methods  of  reading  for  the 
blind.  E.  B.  Smith.  1898,  p.  14.  Discus- 
sion.    1898,  p.  14-18. 

Improved  physique.  H.  F.  Gardiner.  1904, 
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p.  77-99. 

An  essay  on  printing  for  the  blind. 


N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.  1871,  p.  49-54. 
Handicraft     and     employments     for     the 
blind.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 

How    can    we    give    our    pupils    a 
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Methods     of    teaching.      Mary     S. 

Pegram.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  101-104.  Dis- 


cussion.    1886,  p.  78-85. 

— ■ Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

Music  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Dis- 


cussion.    1884,  p.   19-34. 

Musical     training     of     the     blind. 

Adelaide  M.  Carman.     1918,  p.  14-16. 

Ought   the   education   of  the  blind 

in  music  be  curtailed  or  limited  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  and  means  given  to 
this  purpose  are  wasted?  Adelaide  Carman. 
1902,  p.  55-60. 


Indiana  School  for  the  Blind.  Our  duty 
to  our  graduates.  Discussion.  1892,  p.  103- 
106. 

The     physical     education     of     the 


blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

Piano-tuning.       Discussion.       1878, 

p.  120-129,  149-155. 

The  powers,   duties  and   responsi- 


bilities of   the  superintendent.     Frank  Bat- 
tles.    Discussion.     1886,  p.  52-53. 

Primary     reading.       Nellie     Love. 


1894,  p.  46-49.       Discussion.       1894,  p.  49-53. 

The  relations  of  the  schools  to  the 

auxiliarv  organizations  seeking  to  aid  the 
adult  blind.  George  S.  Wilson.  1910,  p. 
63-65. 

Resolution      endorsing     American 


Printing  House  for  the  Blind  adopted,  1871. 
1871,  p.  83-84,  96-103,  105-114. 

Round    table:    the    moral   develop- 
ment of  the  child.     1916,  p.  26-27. 

Uniform  Type  Commission,  report 


and  discussion,  1916.     1916,  p.  32-50. 
What    is    the    order    of    industrial 


work   for   boys,    beginning   with    the    lower 
grades?     George  S.  Wilson.     1904,  p.  32. 

Workshops  for  the  blind.     M.  An- 


agnos.     Discussion,  1886,  p.  34-47. 

Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  London. 

Letter  from  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  in 
Great   Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

The  industrial  education  of  the  blind, 
specicd  committee  on,  1896.     1896,  p.  4. 

Industrial  establishments.  William  Chap- 
in.     1886,  p.  30-31. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
Oakland,  California.  Address  of  welcome, 
1915.     Col.    J.  P.  Irish.    1915,  p.  5-8. 

Industried  homes  for  the  blind.  Discus- 
sion on  the  establishment  of  industrial 
homes   for  the   blind,   1872.     1872,   p.   77-99. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  State  homes  for  the  blind.  Fred- 
erick R.  Place.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  64-69. 

Industrial  homes  for  the  blind.  See  In- 
stitutions for  the  adult  blind. 

See  also  Workshops  for  the  blind. 

Industrial  pursuits  or  occupations.  Dis- 
cussion.    1882,  p.  66-73. 

The  industrial  training  and  employment 
of  the  blind.  William  Chapin.  1874,  p. 
32-34. 

Institution  discipline.  George  H.  Miller. 
1888,   p.   54-64.     Discussion.     1888,   p.   64-70, 
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Institutions  for  the  adult  blind.  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  report  on  the  duty  of 
legislatures  in  the  different  states  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial homes  for  the  blind,  1880.  1880,  p. 
48. 

Committee  on  industrial  homes  for 


the  blind  report.     1880.     1880,  p.  49. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  political 


interference  with  educational  and  other  state 
institutions.  S.  S.  Burrows.  1896,  p.  24-28. 
Discussion.    1896,  p.  28-32. 

Discussion    of    handicrafts    in    in- 


stitutions for  the  bHnd.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

Employment  of     the     blind.     Otis 


Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 


Handicraft   and    employments    for 

the  blind.     Discussion.     1878,  p.   103-120. 

Hig-her    education    and    the    future 
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Industrial   establishments.  William 

Chapin.     1886,  p.  30-31. 
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blind  and  modes  of  providing  for  blind 
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Mechanical  pursuits   of   the    blind. 

Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 

Our  girls.     John  T.   Sibley.     1890, 

p.  72-76.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  76-79. 

President's  address,  1908.     George 

S.  Wilson.     1906  &  1908,  p.  19-27. 

The     relation     of     the     school     to 
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p.   59-62. 

Report  of  committee  upon  indus- 
trial homes  for  the  bhnd,  1880.     1880,  p.  49. 

Response    to    Governor's    address, 

1878.     William   Chapin.     1878,  p.   77-81. 

State  homes  for  the  blind.  Fred- 
erick R.  Place.  1894,  p.  60-64.  Discussion. 
1894,  p.  64-69. 

What  can  we  do  for  our  girls?     H. 

F.  Bhss.     1896,  p.  34-36. 

Workshops  for  the  blind.  M.  Anag- 

nos.  1886,  p.  25-29.  Discussion.  1886,  p. 
34-47. 

Canada.  Address  of  welcome,  1892. 

\.  S.  Hardy.     1892,  p.  3-6. 
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of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A. 
Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Europe.       Address.       A.   D.  Lord. 

1874,  p.  3-6. 
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ing and  employment  of  the  blind.  William 
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dition and  attainments  of  the  blind.  Stephen 
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See  also  Workshops  for  the  blind. 

Institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  1896.     1896,  p.  75. 

Instruction  of  blind  children  in  schools  for 
the  seeing.     John  B.  Curtis.     1910,  p.  37-38. 

An      instructor's      experience.       Thomas 
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International  Congress  of  Instructors  of 
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Discussion    of  systems    of  writing 
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Discussion.    1882,  p.  74-79.  Discussion.  1884, 
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Iowa  College  for  the  Blind.    T.  S.  Slaugh- 
ter.    1884,  p.  8-15. 

Our    work.     Mrs.    Asa    D.     Lord. 

Discussion.     1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

The    physical    education    of    the 

blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 
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88-91. 
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blind     be    taught     to    read    by     the     word 
method?     Octa  Shattuck.     1896,  p.  68-69. 

Discussion   of  handicrafts  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

Discussion    of   systems   of  writing 

music  for  the  blind,  1872.     1872,  p.  62-75. 

Discussion  on  discipline  in  schools 

for  the  bhnd.     1872,  p.  115-133. 

An  essay  on  printing  for  the  blind. 

N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.  1871,  p.  49-54. 
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Discussion.     1888,  p.  36-38. 
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the  bhnd.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 
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Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 
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Miller.     1888,  p.   54-64. 

The  literary  education  of  the  blind. 

G.    L.    Smead.     Discussion.     1878,    p.    32-37. 
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ion.     1882,  p.  79-84. 

Our    work.     Mrs.     Asa    D.     Lord. 
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The    physical    development   of   the 
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Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  To  what 
extent  should  the  state  educate  the  bUnd 
youth?     George  H.  Miller.     1896,  p.  16-19. 

Uniformity     in     printing     for     the 


Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind.    The 

physical  development   of   the  blind.     H.   N. 
Felkel.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  32-35. 

Physical     training     for    the    blind. 
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The        kindergarten.       Discussion. 


1892,  p.  109-114. 

Kindergartens.     Discussion.     1884, 

p.  53-54. 
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Printing  House  for  the  Blind  adopted,  1871. 
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Blind.  Response  to  address  of  welcome. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.     1920,  p.  7-10. 

National  Education  Association.  Associ- 
ation of  Educators  of  the  Blind  not  to  form 
a  special  part  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.     1898,  p.  7. 

Department  of  Special   Education. 

Report  of  committee  on  application  with  the 
National  Education  Association,  1904.  1904, 
p.  55-56. 

Association,      closer      relationship 

with.     1896,   p.   70. 

committee  on  affiliation  with,  re- 
port, 1904.     1904,  p.  55-56. 

correlation  with.     1902,  p.  2-6,  63. 

department    of    instructors    of    the 

blind   and   deaf   established.     1896,  p.   70. 

telegram  of  invitation  from,  1902. 

1902,  p.  63. 

National  Uniform  Type  Committee,  Eng- 
land. Uniform  Type  Commission,  report 
and  discussion,  1916.     1916,  p.  32-50. 

A  national  vocational  institute  for  the 
blind.     L.  M.  Wallace.     1920,  p.  52-55. 

The  nature  and  value  of  contributory  ef- 
fort from  pupils  at  free  residential  schools 
for  the  blind.  John  F.  Bledsoe.  1910,  p. 
54-56. 

George  W.   Bruce.     1910,  p.  56-57. 

Discussion.    1910,  p.  57-58. 
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The  nature  and  vjdue  of  contributory  ef- 
fort from  pupils  at  free  residential  schools 
for  the  blind:  how  it  has  been  carried  out 
at  South  Boston  and  why  it  will  be  carried 
out  of  Watertown.  E.  E.  Allen,  1910,  p. 
50-54. 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind.  Commit- 
tee on  methods  of  and  appliances  for  mind 
study  in  schools  for  the  blind  report,  1898. 
Discussion.     1898,   p.  47-48. 

The   cottage   and   congregate  sys- 


tems.   Discussion.    1876,  p.  91-98. 

Does  music,  as  a  study,  merit  the 

attention  given  it  in  our  schools?  A.  C. 
Blakeslee.     Discussion.     1898,  p.  38-45. 

The  home  education  of  the  blind. 

A.  C.  Clement.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  17-21. 

Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring 

our  schools  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
public  schools  of  our  locality  and  of  our 
state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  one?  N.  C. 
Abbott.    1910,  p.  88-90. 

Music   in    schools    for    the     blind. 

Discussion.     1884,  p.  19-34. 

Relation    of    school    work    to    the 

future  of  the  blind.  J.  B.  Parmalee.  1888, 
p.  47-50. 

What  trades  are  proving  valuable 

as  breadwinners  for  the  blind?  J.  T.  Morey. 
1910,  p.  87-88. 

Superintendent.        Committee      to 

gather  statistics  of  the  blind  educated  in 
institutions  and  successful  in  earning  their 
livings  report,  1878.     1878,  p.  19-24. 

The  necessity  for  thoroughness  in  the 
study  of  music.  Hannah  A.  Babcock.  1910, 
p.  96-98. 

Necrology,  Committee  on.  See  Commit- 
tee on  Necrology. 

Neff,  J.  H.  Leader  of  round  table  on 
Object  teaching  and  manual  training.  1912, 
p.  68. 

Nelson.  A.  college  for  the  blind.  W.  B. 
Wait.    1886,  p.  64-68. 

The  new  education  and  its  relation  to  and 
influence  upon  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Thomas  S.  McAloney.     1918,  p.  5-11. 

The  new  education  or  kindergarten  for 
the  blind.     Mary  S.  Redick.     1880,  p.  37-46. 

New  England  School  for  the  Blind.  See 
Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

New  Jersey.  Appropriation  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  Resolution  offered  that 
publication  committee  furnish  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  lists  of 
books  the  Association  wishes  printed,  1872. 
1872.  D.  75-76.  1898,  p    53-54. 


A  new  method  of  embossing  books  for 
the  blind.     Max  Herz.     1920,  p.  46-47. 

New    method    of    using    reading    books. 

Miss  G.  T.   Schoonmaker.     1902,  p.  51-52. 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  History.  Address  in  sign  lagnuage. 
Lars  M.  Larsen.     1898,  p.  45-47. 

Newman,  Miss.     Siftings.     1918,  p.   63. 

New  York.  Commission  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind.  Summer 
schools  for  blind  men.  J.  J.  Dow.  1906  & 
1908,   p.  2>-6. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  Are  we  working  on  the  right 
lines?  H.  B.  Jacobs.  Discussion.  1894,  p. 
56-60. 

Calisthenics  and  gymnastics.  Dis- 
cussion.     1884,    p.    54-55. 

A   chip   from   an   Ohio    workshop. 

Henry   Snyder.     Discussion.      1884,    p.    46- 
50,  52-53. 


Co-education     of     the     blind     and 

sighted  as  I  have  found  it.     T.  F.  McCune. 
Discussion.     1892,  p.  21-26. 

Comparison     of    the     Braille    and 


New  York  systems  of  point  writing  and 
proposed  modification  of  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. J.  W.  Smith.  Discussion.  1878,  p. 
64-65,  83-96. 

Discipline.      Discussion.      1884,    p. 


57-58. 

—  W.  B.  Wait.     1892,  p.  26-33. 

Discussion    of    employments    and 

occupations    for    the    blind,    1871.      1871,    p. 
69-81. 

Discussion    of   systems   of   writing 

music  for  the  blind,  1872,  p.  62-75. 

Discussion  on  commercial  pursuits 


for  the  blind.     1871,  p.   115-121. 

Discussion  on  discipline  in  schools 


for    the    blind.      1872,   p.    115-133. 

Discussion   on   household  employ- 


ments for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 
—  Discussion  on  the  establishment  of 


industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872.     1872, 
p.   77-99. 

Does  music,  as  a  study,  merit  the 


attention    given   it    in    our    schools?     A,    C. 
Blakeslee.     Discussion.    1898,  p.  38-45. 

Domestic  employment  of  the  blind. 


Discussion.     1892,  p.  101-103. 
Examination  methods.  Discussion. 
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New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  A  few  thoughts  on  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  teachers  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  A.  H.  Dymond.  Discussion. 
1892,  p.  58-62. 

The  general  character  of  embossed 


literature  which  the  schools  for  the  blind 
demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discussion.  1886, 
p.    57-63. 

Handicraft    and    employments    for 


the  blind.    Discussion.    1878,  p.  103-120. 

Has  massage  any  place  in  schools 


for    the    blind?     J.    T.    Sibley.      Discussion. 
1898,  p.  27-31. 

Hints  on  modes  of  teaching  music 


with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind.  F.  T.  Barrington.  Discussion.  1888, 
p.  89-95. 

The    idiosyncracies    of    the    Blind. 


J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93. 

Industrial  pursuits  or  occupations. 


Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

Institution   discipline.     George   H. 

Miller.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  64-70. 

An      instructor's      experience. 

Thomas  Truss.     Discussion.    1892,  p.  94-101. 

Is  a  stated  course  in  music  desir- 
able in  every  school?  What  are  the  essent- 
ials of  a  proper  course  of  music  study? 
Hannah  A.  Babcock.     1906  &  1908,  p.  39-44. 

Is    it     desirable     that     we     should 

bring  our  schools  into  closer  relationship 
with  the  public  schools  of  our  locality  and 
of  our  state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done? 
round  table.     1910,  p.  88-91. 

Kindergartens.     Discussion.     1884, 

p.  53-54. 

Knitting  and  sewing  machines  for 

the  blind.     W.  B.  Wait.     1876,  p.  47-48. 

Mechanical  pursuits   of   the   blind. 

Discussion.    1884,  p.  59-67. 

Memory  as  applied  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  David  D.  Wood.  Dis- 
cussion.    1888,  p.  74-77. 

Methods  of  facilitating  musical  in- 
struction. Hannah  A.  Babcock.  1882,  p. 
37-41.  Discussion  by  W.  B.  Wait.  1882,  p. 
42. 

Methods  of  teaching.     Mrs.  Sarah 

C.   Little.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  78-85. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

Methods  in  mathematics:  Arith- 
metic. Mary  B.  Schoonmaker.  1920,  p. 
25-28. 

Music    in    schools    for    the    blind. 


New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
Discussion.     1884,  p.  19-34. 

Musical    notation    for    the    blind. 

Discussion.      1878,   p.   130-142. 

The  necessity  for  thoroughness  in 


the   study   of  music.     Hannah  A.   Babcock.         < 
1910,  p.  96-98.  1 

New    methods    of    using    reading         * 


books.  Miss  G.  T.  Schoonmaker.  1902,  p. 
51-52. 

New   York    point    slates.      Discus- 
sion.    1882,  p.  79-84. 

Our   girls.     John  T.  Sibley.     Dis- 
cussion.    1890,  p.  76-79. 

Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa   D.  Lord. 

1882,  p.  42-51.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  51-54, 
57-66. 

The     physical     education     of     the 

blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

Primary     reading.       Nellie     Love. 

Discussion.     1894,  p.  49-53. 

Relation    of    school    work    to    the 

future  of  the  blind.  J.  B.  Parmalee.  Dis- 
cussion.    1888,  p.  50-53. 

Resolution    lost    that    capitals   and 

lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  elemen- 
tary  school   books,   1872.     1872,   p.   21-58. 

Resolutions    adopted    condemning 

Dempsey  B.  Sherrod  and  his  plan  for  a 
University  and  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  Washington,  D.  €.,  1871.  1871,  p. 
30-38. 

Resolutions      and      discussion      on 

types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

Round    table:    how   much   can    we 

properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  employees? 
1916,  p.  27-30. 

Silk  culture  as  an  employmQut  for 


blind  women.  A.  M.  Shotwell.  Discussion. 
1882,  p.   16-21. 

The  social  condition  of  the  blind. 

Josiah  Graves.  Discussion.  1878,  p.  159- 
165. 

• State  homes  for  the  blind.  Freder- 
ick R.  Place.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  64-69. 

The    study    of    geography.      A.    G. 


Clement.     1890,  p.  50-55. 

The  superiority  of  the  New  York 

point   over   the  Line  letter.      Fanny  McEl- 
roy.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  26-36. 

Systems     of     embossed     printing. 


Discussion.     1882,  p.  74-79. 


John    T.    Sibley.      Discussion.     1892,   p.   76- 
85. 

Uniformit}^     in     printing     for      the 

blind.    J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27- 
36. 
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New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  Value  of  a  good  address  to  the 
blind.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  106-109. 

W.   B.  Wait  explains  the  use  and 


success  of  sewing  and  knitting  machines  in 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
1876,  p.  10. 

What    degree    of    defective    vision 


renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach  the 
partially  sighted?  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
1916,  p.  88-94. 

V/hat    part    of    the    pupil's     time 


should  be  given  to  each:  literary,  musical 
and  industrial  work?  W.  B.  Wait.  1904, 
p.  33-34. 

Workshops     for     the     blind.       M. 


Anagnos.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  34-47. 


History. 

William  B.  Wait. 


Address     of 
1886,  p.  3-4. 


welcome. 


New  York.  Number  of  blind  in  alms- 
houses. State  homes  for  the  blind.  Fred- 
erick R.  Place.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  64-69. 

New  York  point  slates.  Discussion.  1882, 
p.  79-84. 

See  also  Appliances.     Writing. 

New  York  point  type  for  the  blind.     See 

Types  for  the  blind.     New  York  point. 

New  York  Public  Library.  Library  for 
the  Blind.  Report  on  books  available  in 
Revised  Braille  Grade  1  1|2.  Lucille  Gold- 
thwaite.     1920,  p.  90-91. 

New  York  Public  School  Classes  for  the 
Blind.  The  education  of  the  young  blind  in 
institutions  versus  in  schools  with  the  see- 
ing— the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each.     Gertrude  E.  Bingham.     1910,  p.  39-40. 

New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  Resolution  about,  1910.  1910, 
p.  59. 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Abbott.  The  present  status  of 
the  movement  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  Discussion. 
1915,  p.  55. 

New  York  State  Library,  resolutions 
about,  1902.     1902,  p.  14-15. 

resolution  about,  1904.     1904,  p.  29. 

New    York   State   School   for   the    Blind. 

The  after  life  of  our  pupils;  the  amount, 
manner  and  propriety  of  school  assistance 
after  graduation.  Liborio  Delfino.  Discus- 
sion. ^1916,  p.  56-61. 

Are  we  working  on  the  right  lines? 

H.  B.  Jacobs.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  56-60. 


New   York   State    School   for   the   Blind. 

Building  for  the  blind;  the  architecture; 
heating  and  ventilation  best  adapted  to  their 
needs.  J.  F.  McElroy.  Discussion.  1886, 
p.   22-25. 

Committee  to   gather   statistics   of 


the  blind  educated  in  institutions  and  suc- 
cessful in  earning  their  livings  report,  1878. 
1878,  p.    19-24. 

Discussion   of   systems  of  writing 

music  for  the  bHnd,  1872.     1872,  p.  02-75. 

Discussion  on  commercial  pursuits 

for   the   blind.      1871,   p.    115-121. 

Discussion  on  discipline  in  schools 

for  the  blind.     1872,  p.  115-133. 

Examination  methods.    Discussion. 

1898,  p.  53-54. 

Facial  perception.     R.  W.  Swann. 

Discussion.     1888,  p.  36-38. 


The  higher  education  of  the  blind 

with  reference  to  the  direction  of  practical 
effort.  Charles  A.  Hamilton.  1910,  p.  25- 
29. 

In    what     year     of    your     literary 

course  do  your  pupils  begin  music?  How 
many  years  does  the  course  in  music  cover? 
Lilian  L.  Greene.     1904,  p.  31-32. 

Is    it     desirable    that    we     should 

bring  our  schools  into  closer  relationship 
with  the  public  schools  of  our  locality  and 
of  our  state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done?: 
round  table.     1910,  p.  88-91. 

Moral  and  religious  training.     Dis- 
cussion.    1890,  p.  38-42. 

Music    in    schools    for    the    blind. 

Discussion.     1884,   p.    19-34. 

New   York   point    slates.      Discus- 


sion.    1882,  p.  79-84 

Prizes   awarded  by  Otis  Patten  in 

contest  of  essays  on  the  Employment  of  the 
blind.     1876,  p.  83-86. 

The   proper  status   of  schools   for 


the  blind.     Gardner  Fuller.     1896,  p.  52-55. 

Resolution    lost    that    capitals   and 

lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  elemen- 
tary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Resolution   recommending  against 

the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  same  insti- 
tution as  deaf  mutes,  1871,     1871,  p.  86-91. 

Round  table:  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  child.    1916,  p.  26-27. 

State  homes  for  the  blind.  Fred- 
erick R.  Place.  1894,  p.  60-64.  Discussion. 
1894,  p.  64-69. 

What  can  we  do  to  cure  manner- 
isms among  the  blind?:  round  table.  1916, 
p.   100-101. 
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New  York   State   School   for   the   Blind. 

What  is  adequate  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  backward  (not  feeble-minded) 
blind  child  and  how  can  we  meet  this 
problem  in  our  schools?  Nita  F.  Dustin. 
1910,  p.  10-12. 

What   our  g-raduates  do.     Charles 


A.  Hamilton.     1920,  p.  23-25. 

What    should   be    the    aim    in    the 


education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 
Harriet  A.  Lounsberry.     1912,  p.  16-20. 

New   York    State,    statistics    of   blind  in. 

Workshops  for  the  blind.  M.  Anagnos. 
Discussion.     1886,  p.  34-47. 

Newcomer,  Waldo.    Address  of  welcome. 
1920,  p.  6-7. 


Nighman,      Annabella 

1904,  p.  26-27. 


E. 


Biography. 


Nine  years  of  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

Eleanor  Beebe.     1890,  p.  63-68.     Discussion. 
1890,  p.  68-71. 


Norges   Blinde. 

blind. 


See    Magazines    for   the 


North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind.  Discussion  on  discipline  in  schools 
for  the  blind.    1872,  p.  115-133. 

Discussion  on  household  employ- 
ments for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 

Discussion  on  the  education  of  the 


colored  blind.     1880,  p.  51-57. 

— — ■ —  Discussion  on  the  establishment  of 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872.  1872, 
p.  77-99. 

An   honorable  living.     Herbert   F. 


Gardiner.    Discussion.     1916,  p.  7-72. 


North    Dakota     School    for    the    Blind. 

Round  table:  how  much  can  we  properly 
use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  perform  work 
usually  done  by  paid  employees?  1916,  p. 
27-30. 

What  can  we  do  to  cure  manner- 
isms among  the  blind?:  round  table.  1916, 
p.  100-101. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  feeble 

minded  blind?  B.  P.  Chappie.  1920,  p.  31- 
34. 

Norway.  Schools  for  the  blind.  The 
work  for  the  blind  in  Norway.  Erik  Haril- 
stad.     1920,  p.  21-22. 

Nothnagle,  H.  J.     Biography.    1886,  p.  72. 

Mr.    Van    Cleve    reports    on    Mr. 

Nothnagel's  presentation  of  the  opera 
Oberon  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind,    1878.     1878,   p.    146-147. 


Nova   Scotia  School  for  the  Blind. 

Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 


See 


Obituary  notices..  See  Committee  on 
memorial  resolutions  report,  etc. 

Object  teaching  and  manual  training: 
round  table.     1912,  p.  68. 

Objections  to  tangible  reading  for  the 
blind..  See  Types  for  the  blind.  Objections 
to  tangible  notations. 

Obtaining  cordial  relations  in  a  dual 
school.    L.  E.  Milligan.     1915,  p.  63-64. 

W.  E.  Taylor.     1915,  p.  61-63. 

Obtaining  cordial  relations  in  a  dual 
school;  round  table.     1915,  p.  61-64. 


Occupations.      Address. 
1912,  p.  53-66. 


C.    G.    Pearse. 


Address      on     Dr.     S.     G.      Howe. 


The  imagination  in  piano  playing.       wilham    Chapin.     1876,  p.' 28-34, 


J.  A.  Simpson.     1902,  p.  16-20, 

The     physical     education     of     the 

blind.    J.  A.  Simpson.     1890,  p.  13-19. 

Readers  and   other  text-books  for 


Addresses      on     the      Friedlander 


Union.     1876,  p.   69-71. 


the  blind.     Discussion.     1898,  p.  54-56. 

Resolution    lost    that   capitals    and 


lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  elemen- 
tary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Resolution   recommending  against 


The   after   life   of  our  pupils;    the 

amount,  manner  and  propriety  of  school  as- 
sistance after  graduation.  Liborio  Delfino. 
1916,  p.  51-56. 

Committee     appointed     to    .collect 


the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  same  in- 
stitution as  deaf  mutes,  1871.  1871,  p.  86- 
91. 

What    degree    of   defective    vision 


renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach  the 
partially  sighted?  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.  94-99. 


statistics  on  the  employment,  etc.,  of  former 
pupils  of  schools  for  the  blind,  1876.  1876, 
p.  89-91. 

Committee   to  confer  with  W.   H. 

Richardson,  Thomas  Truss  and  others  on 
new  branches  of  work  for  the  blind  report, 
1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

Discussion  on  the  establishment  of 

industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872.  1872, 
p.  77-99. 
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Occupations.  The  Federal  Board  of  Vo- 
cational Education,  Division  of  Rehabilita- 
tion— the  application  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  the  war-blinded. 
Harold  Molter.     1920,  p.  47-50. 

Higher    education    and   the   future 

welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.  T.  S.  Doyle. 
1888,  p.  23-28. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind 

with  reference  to  the  direction  of  practical 
effort.    Charles  A.  Hamilton.     1910,  p.  25-29. 

How    can    we    give    our    pupils    a 

more  general  knowledge  of  business?  J.  M. 
Costner.  1894,  p.  42-44.  Discussion.  1894, 
p.  44-46. 

Improved  physique.  H.  F.  Gardi- 
ner. 1904,  p.  20-22.  Discussion.  1904.  p. 
22-23. 

Industrial  establishments.  Will- 
iam Chapin.     1886,  p.  30-31. 

The  industrial  training  and  em- 
ployment of  the  blind.  William  Chapin. 
1874,  p.  32-34. 

Mechanical     employments     of    the 

blind  and  the  modes  of  providing  for  blind 
adults  who  are  not  able  to  earn  a  living. 
Discussion.     1874,  p.  13-14. 

Methods     of    teaching.       Mary     S. 

Pegram.     1888,  p.  95-101. 

A  national  vocational  institute  for 

the  blind.     L.  M.  Wallace.     1920,  p.  52-55. 

The    nature   and    value    of    contri- 


butory effort  from  pupils  at  free  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1910, 
p.  57-58. 

The  necessity  for  thoroughness  in 

the  study  of  music.  Hannah  A.  Babcock. 
1910,  p.  96-98. 

Pennsylvania  Working   Home    for 

Blind  Men.    H.  L.  Hall.     1886,  p.  32-34. 

The     physical     education     of     the 

blind.     Mr.  Simpson.     1890,  p.  13-19. 

President's    address,    1871. 

iam  Chapin.     1871,  p.  23-26. 

President's  address,  1908. 

S.  Wilson.     1906  &  1908,  p.  19-27. 

Relation    of    school    work 

future  of  the  blind.    J.  B.  Parmalee. 
47-50.     Discussion.     1888,  p.   50-53. 

The  relation  of  the  school  to  aux- 
iliary organizations  seeking  to  aid  the  adult 
blind.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  1910,  p. 
65-67. 

Discussion     by      Mr.     Delfino. 


Will- 


George 


to 


the 


1910,  p. 


68-69. 
Resolution 


requesting  Business 
committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  fur- 
ther occupations  for  the  blind  which  may 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  1871.     1871,  p.  45. 


Occupations.  Resolution  recommending 
the  extension  of  manual  arts  in  schools  for 
the  blind  tabled,  1871.    1871,  p.  94-96. 

Response   to   address   of   welcome. 


1880.     William   Chapin.     1880,  p.  8-11. 

Response    to    Governor's    address, 

1878.     John  T.  Morris.     1878,  p.  73-74. 

The  social  condition  of  the  blind. 

Josiah   Graves.     1878,   p.    142-146. 

State  homes  for  the  blind.  Fred- 
erick R.  Place.  1894,  p.  60-64.  Discussion. 
1894,  p.  64-69. 

To  what  extent  should  the  educa- 


tion  of    our    pupils    be   vocational?      F.    M. 
Driggs.     1912,  p.   12-15. 

To   what    extent   should    the   state 


educate  the  blind  youth?     George  H.  Miller. 
1896,  p.  16-19.     Discussion.     1896,  p.  19-24. 

Training   the   blind   pupil   for   citi- 
zenship.    S.  M.  Green.     1918,  p.  65-68. 

University  education  for  the  blind. 


H.  I.   Carpenter.     1890,  p.   94-95. 

What   our   graduates   do.     Charles 


A.   Hamilton.     1920,   p.  23-25. 

What  trades  are  proving  valuable 

as  breadwinners  for  the  blind?    J.  T.  Morey. 
1910,  p.  87-88. 

round  table.     1910,  p.  87-88. 

Why  tvpewriting?     Susan  B.  Mer- 

win.     1918,  p.   16-17. 

Workshops  for  the  blind.  M.  Anag- 

nos.     Discussion.     1886,    p.   43-47. 

Agent.     Discussion  on  commercial 

pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.   115-121. 

—  Discussion    on    the    establish- 
ments   of    industrial    homes   for    the    blind, 

1872,  p.   77-99. 

—  Employment  of  the  blind.  Otis 

Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

Basket  making.     The   congress   of 

instructors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria, 

1873.  A.  Willhartitz.     1874,   p.    16-22. 

—  Discussion    of    handicrafts    in 

institutions  for  the  blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

Basket-making.       Handicraft     and 


employments    for   the     blind.       Discussion. 
1878,  p.   103-120. 

Basket-making.       An     instructor's 


experience.     Thomas  Truss.     1892,  p.  90-94. 

—  Letter    from    Dr.   T.    R.    Arm- 

itage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

—  Piano-tuning.    Discussion. 


1878,  p.   120-129,   149-155. 

—  See  also  Occupations.  Willow- 
work. 
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Occupations.  Basketry.  Address.  C.  G. 
Pearse.     1912,  p.  53-66. 

Basketry.  Discussion  on  commer- 
cial pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

—  An    essay   on   orinting   for  the 

blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.     Discussion.  1871, 
p.  49-54. 

Basketry.     An     honorable     living. 

Herbert  F.   Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

- — Bead  work.  Discussion  of  handi- 
crafts in  institutions  for  the  blind.  1880,  p. 
57-65. 

Boarding  house  keeper.  Discus- 
sion on  commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind. 
1871,  D.  115-121. 

Boat  designer.  Discussion  on  com- 
mercial pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p. 
115-121. 


Occupations.    Industrial  pursuits  or  occu- 
pations.    Discussion.    1882,  p.  66-73. 

Mechanical     pursuits     of     the 


the 
F. 

do. 


Book  agent, 
pursuits    for 


Discussion 
the    blind. 


on   com- 
1871,  p. 


mercial 
115-121. 

—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

■ —  Book-binding.  Summary  of  Pat- 
rick Lane's  letter  to  the  Association,  1872. 
1872,  p.  137-139. 


Book     store     proprietor.     Discus-       ^^air    caning 


—  To    what    extent    should 

education   of  our  pupils  be  vocational? 
M.  Driggs.    Discussion.     1912,  p.  15-16. 

— - —    —  What       our       graduates 
Charles  A.  Hamilton.     1920,  p.  23-25. 

Brush  making.  Discussion  on  com- 
mercial pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p.  115- 
121. 

—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions.    Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

Buying  and  selling  reed.    Work  of 

the  California  State  Librarv  Home  Teach- 
er of  the  BHnd.  Kate  M.  Foley.  1915, 
p.    19-24. 

Cabinet    making.       Discussion    on 

commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Candy   factory.     The  after   life   of 

our  pupils;  the  amount,  manner  and  pro- 
priety of  school  assistance  after  graduation. 
Liborio  Delfino.     Discussion.  1916,  p.  56-61. 

-  Candy  store  keeper.  An  honorable 
Herbert  F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

Cane     seating.     See     Occupations. 


living. 


Discussion     of 
for    the    blind. 


sion   on  commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind. 

1871,  p.  115-121. 

The   after   life    of    our   pupils;    the 

amount,  manner  and  propriety  of  school 
assistance  after  graduation.  Liborio  Delfino. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.  56-61. 

Brazil.     Address   on  the  education 

of  the  blind  in  Brazil.  Phillippe  da  Motta. 
1876,  p.  71-72. 

Broker.     The  social  condition  and 

attainments  of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock. 
1876,  p.  10-18. 

Broom-making. 

handicrafts    in    institutions 
1880,  p.  57-65. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 
suits for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

— —  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 

1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  An  essay  on  printing  for  the 

blind.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.  1871, 
p.  49-54. 

—    —  Handicraft    and    employments 

for  the  blind.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 

—  How  best  to  teach  the  institu- 
tion child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K. 
Argo.  1916,  p.  101-105.  Discussion.  1916, 
p.    105-108. 


Carpentry.     Summary    of    Patrick 

Lane's  letter  to  the  Association,  1872.     1872, 
p.    137-139. 

Carpet  weaving.     The  congress  of 

instructors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
1873.    A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Carpet    weaving.      Discussion     on 

commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p. 
115-121. 

—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 

1872,  p.  77-99. 

— ■  Mechanical     pursuits     of     the 

blind.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 

Carved  toy  making.     Discussion  on 

commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Chair  caning.  The  congress  of  in- 
structors   of   the   blind   at  Vienna,   Austria, 

1873.  A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  An  essay   on  printing  for  the 

blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.     Discussion.  1871, 
p.  49-54. 

—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions.    Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 
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Occupations.  Chair  caning.  An  instruc- 
tor's experience.  Thomas  Truss.  1892,  p. 
90-94. 

—  Mechanical     pursuits  of     the 


blind.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 

—  State     homes     for     the    blind. 

Frederick    R.    Place.     Discussion.     1894,    p. 
64-69. 

Ci^ar-makinaf.       Address.       C.     G. 

Pearse.     1912,  p.  53-66. 

Cigar  manufacture.  Prizes  awarded 

by  Otis  Patten  in  contest  of  essays  on  the 
Employment  of  the  blind.     1876,  p.  83-86. 

Clock    repairing.      Discussion    on 

commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Cooperage.     Industrial  pursuits  or 


occupations.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

Court  reporter.     Relation  of  school 


work  to  the  future  of  the  blind.     J.  B.  Par- 
malee.     Discussion.     1888,  p.   50-53. 

Dictaphone     operator.       Improved 


methods    of    reading   for    the   blind.     E.    B. 
Smith.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  14-18. 

Domestic.     Discussion    on    house- 


hold   employments   for   the    blind.     1871,   p. 
121-127. 

Drug     store     proprietor.      Discus- 


sion on   commercial  pursuits   for  the   blind. 
1871,   p.    115-121. 

Expert  penman.     What  efforts  are 


made  and  what  success  obtained  in  teaching 
ordinary  script?     Discussion.     1896,  p.  71-73. 

Farm  work.     An  honorable  living. 


Herbert  F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

Farmer.     Discussion    on    commer- 
cial pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

—  Employment  of  the  blind.  Otis 


Patten.     1876,   p.  34-40. 

Fire-cracker  manufacture.  Address 

on    the    education    of    the    blind    in    Brazil. 
PhiUippe   da   Motta.     1876,  p.   71-72. 

Fruit-grower.       See     Occupations. 

Farmer. 

Furniture     business.       The    social 

condition    and    attainments    of    the    blind. 
Stephen   Babcock.     1876,   p.   10-18. 

Furniture   making.     An    honorable 

living.     Herbert  F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

Gardening.  Gardening  and  poultry. 


Thomas  S.  AIcAloney.     1915,  p.  32-33. 

Great  Britain.     Employment  of  the 

blind.     Otis    Patten.     1876,   p.  34-40. 

—  Piano-forte  tuning  as  an  em- 
ployment for  the  blind.  J.  W.  Smith.  1876, 
P.   54-62. 


Occupations.  Greasing  saws.  The  educa- 
of  the  blind  a  highly  complex  problem.  O. 
H.  Burritt.    1916,  p.  8-14. 

Grocer.  An  honorable  fiving.  Her- 
bert F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  To    what    extent    should    the 

education  of  our  pupils  be  vocational?  F. 
M.  Driggs.     1912,  p.  12-15. 

Hair    dressing    and   sorting.      The 

congress  of  instructors  of  the  blind  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Willhartitz.  1874, 
p.  16-22. 

Hammock-making.  Address.  C.    G. 

Pearse.     1912,  p.  53-66. 

■ —  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

Hand  copying  books.     Letter  from 

Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.  1876, 
p.  63-67. 

Hand    copying    books.     Voluntary 

reading.    E.  E.  Allen.    1892,  p.  36-40. 

Harness     making.       Committee  to 

confer  with  W.  H.  Richardson,  Thomas 
Truss  and  others  on  new  branches  of  work 
for  the  blind  report,  1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

—  Contrivance    exhibited    by    W. 

H.  Richardson  for  use  of  the  blind  in  har- 
ness making,  1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

Hat  braiding.     Discussion  on  com- 


mercial   pursuits    for 
115-121. 
Housework. 


the    blind.     1871,    p. 


Herbert   F.   Gardiner. 


mercial 
115-121. 


An  honorable  living. 
1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  See   Occupations.     Women. 

Insurance.     Discussion     on     com- 
pursuits    for    the    blind.     1871,    p. 


Insurance  agent.  Industrial  pur- 
suits or  occupations.  Discussion.  1882,  p. 
66-73. 

Knitting.     Address.     C.  G.  Pearse. 


1912,    p.    53-66. 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Will- 
hartitz.    1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 
suits for  the  bhnd.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

—  Handicraft    and    emploj'ments 

for  the  blind.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 

—  Knitting  and  sewing  machines 

for  the  blind.     W.  B.  Wait.     1876,  p.  47-48. 

Knitting   machine    operator.      The 


social    condition    and    attainments     of    the 
blind.     Stephen  Babcock.     1876,  p.  10-18. 

Law.     Has  massage  any  place  in 

schools   for  the  blind?     J.  T.   Sibley.     Dis- 
cussion.    1898,  p.  27-31. 
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Occupations..  Legislator.  Discussion  on 
commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Magazine  subscription  agent.     The 


after  life  of  our  pupils;  the  amount,  man- 
ner and  propriety  of  school  assistance  after 
graduation.  Liborio  Delfino.  Discussion. 
1916,  p.  56-61. 

Massage.     Address.     C.  G.  Pearse. 


1912, 


p.   53-66. 
—    —  Has 


place 
1898. 


massage     any 
schools   for   blind?     J.    T.    Sibley. 
19-27.     Discussion.     1898,  p.  27-31. 

—  What  has  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.  H.  Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

—  What       our      graduates      do. 

Charles  A.  Hamilton.     1920,  p.  23-24. 

—  The  work  for  the  blind  in  Nor- 
way.    Erik  Harilstad.     1920,  p.  21-22. 

Mat  making.     Discussion  on  corn- 
pursuits    for    the    blind.     1871,    p. 


mercial 
115-121. 

—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.   77-99. 

—  An   essay   on  printing  for  the 

blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.     1871, 
p.    49-54. 

Match  manufacture.  Prizes  award- 
ed by  Otis  Patten  in  contest  of  essays  on 
the  Employment  of  the  blind.  1876,  p.  83-86. 

Matting.  The  congress  of  instruc- 
tors of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873. 
A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Mattress    making.     Discussion    on 

commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p. 
115-121. 

—  Discussion    on    the    establish- 


ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions.    Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 


Music. 
53-66. 


Address.      C.    G.    Pe^irse. 


1912,  p. 

—  The  congress  of  instructoi;^.  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Will- 
hartitz.    1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Does  music,  as  a  study,  merit 

the  attention  given  it  in  our  schools?  A.  C. 
Blakeslee.  1898,  p.  31-38.  Discussion.  1898, 
p.  38-45. 


Occupations.  Music.  An  essay  on  prmt^ 
ing  for  the  blind.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Dis- 
cussion.    1871,  p.  49-54. 

—  Letter  from  Dr.   T.  R.  Armi- 


tage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

—  Letter    from    W.    G.    Holmes. 

1906  &  1908,  p.  27-29. 

—  Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Discussion.     1884,  p.  19-34. 

—    —  John  W.  Bitzer.     1884,  p. 


15-19. 


8-15. 


—    —  T.   S.   Slaughter.     1884,  p. 

—  Musical  education  of  the  blind. 

Thomas  Reeves.     1876,  p.  48-54. 

—  Musical  training  of  the  blind. 

Adelaide  M.  Carman.     1918,  p.  14-16. 

—  The  social  condition  and  at- 
tainments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock. 
1876,  p.  10-18. 

—  What  subjects  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  of  studies?  To 
what  extent  should  instruction  in  these 
studies  be  carried?  Methods  to  be  employed 
in  teaching  these  subjects.  Discussion. 
1896,  p.   60-63. 

—  See  also   Occupations.     Piano 

tuning. 


Music  teacher.  Discussion  of  em- 
ployments and  occupations  for  the  blind, 
1871.    1871,  p.  69-81. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 


suits for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

An  honorable  living.     Herbert 


—  Resolution   recommending  the      37-41. 

extension  of  manual  arts  in  schools  for  the  

blind  tabled,   1871.     1871,  p.  94-96. 

—  State     homes     for    the     blind. 

Frederick    R.    Place.      Discussion.      1894,  p. 
64-69. 


F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  What  has  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.   H.  Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

—  Methods  of  facilitating  musical 

instruction.      Hannah  A.    Babcock,   1882,  p. 


—  Musical  education  of  the  blind. 


Thomas  Reeves.     1876,  p.  48-54. 


blind. 


—  —  Sight    (touch)   singing  for  the 
W.  P.  Day.    Discussion.     1890,  p.  50. 

—  —  What  should  be  the  dominant 


ideas  and  aim  in  planning  and  prescribing 
music  studies  for  any  individual  pupil?  Rus- 
sell King  Miller.     1920,  p.  39-41. 

Needle  work.     Employment  of  the 

blind.     Otis  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

Newspaper  correspondent.    Use  of 

typewriters  in  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind.     G.  L.  Smead.    1876,  p.  74-75. 
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Occupations.     Newspaper  route.  Address. 
C.  G.  Pearse.    1912,  p.  53-66. 

News  stand.    The  expanding  view 

of  the  field  for  service  of  our  special  schools. 
O.  H.  Burritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 

News   stand.     How  best   to  teach 


the  institution  child  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
W.  K.  Argo.    Discussion.     1916,  p.  105-108. 

Norway.     The  work  for  the  blind 

in  Norway.    Erik  Harilstad.     1920,  p.  21-22. 

Organist.      What    should    be     the 

dominant  ideas  and  aim  in  planning  and  pre- 
scribing- music  studies  for  any  individual 
pupil?     Russell  King  Miller.     1920,  p.  39-41. 

Osteopath.       Has      massage     any 

place  in  the  schools  for  the  blind?  J.  T. 
Sibley.     Discussion.     1898,  p.  27-31. 

Peddler.       An     honorable     living. 

Herbert  F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions.   Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

Piano    factory.     The   after   life   of 

our  pupils;  the  amount,  manner  and  pro- 
priety of  school  assistance  after  graduation. 
Liborio  Delfino.    Discussion.    1916,  p.  56-61. 

Piano  selling.     An   honorable   liv- 
ing.    Herbert  F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

Piano  manufacture.     Piano-tuning. 

Discussion.     1878,  p.  120-129,  149-155. 

Piano     repairing.       Piano     tuning. 

Discussion.    1878,  p.  120-129,  149-155. 

Piano  tuning.     Address  on  Dr.  S. 

G.  Howe.    William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Discussion      of     employments 

and  occupations  for  the  blind,  1871.  1871, 
p.  69-81. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 
suits  for  the  blind.      1871,   p.   115-121. 

—  Discussion    on    the    establish- 


ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  The   education  of  the  blind   a 

highly    complex    problem.      O.    H.    Burritt. 
1916,  p.  8-14. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  How  best  to  teach  the  insti- 
tution child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K. 
Argo.     1916,  p.  101-105. 

—  Discussion.    1916,  p.  105-108. 

—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions.    Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

—  Mechanical 

Discussion.     1884, 


blind. 


of     the 


pursuits 
p.  59-67. 

—  Musical  education  of  the  blind. 

Thomas  Reeves.     1876,  p.  48-54. 


Occupations.  Piano-forte  tuning  as  an  em- 
ployment for  the  blind.  J.  W.  Smith.  1^76. 
p.  54-62. 


1878, 


—  Piano-tuning. 

p.  120-129,  149-155. 


Discussion. 


—  Resolution  passed  that  instruc- 
tion in  oiano  tuning  and  repairing,  etc.. 
should  be  given  at  all  schools  for  the  blind, 
1876.     1876,  p.  62. 

—  To  what  extent  should  the  edu- 


cation of  our  pupils  be  vocational?     F.  M. 
Driggs.     Discussion.     1912,  p.  15-16. 

Value  of  a  good  address  to  the 


blind.    Discussion.     1892,  p.  106-109. 
—  What   efforts  should  be  made 


on  the  part  of  the  state  or  schools,  singly 
or  co-operatively,  toward  securing  scholar- 
ships for  our  graduates  in  special  and  pro- 
fessional schools?  I.  S.  Wampler.  1920,  p. 
41-46. 

—  What    our    graduates   do. 

Charles  A.   Hamilton.     1920,  o.  23-25. 

—  See  also  Occupations.    Tuning 

reed   organs. 

Pop-corn  vender.    To  what  extent 

should  the  education  of  our  pupils  be  voca- 
tional?    F.  M.  Driggs.     1912,  p.  12-15. 

Poultry    raising.      Employment    of 

the  blind.    Oris  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

—  Gardening  and  poultry.     Thos. 

S.  McAloney.     1915,  p.  32-33. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.  1916,  p.  61-70.  Discussion. 
1916,  p.  70-72. 

—  How  best  to  teach  the  insti- 
tution child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K. 
Argo.     1916,  p.   101-105. 

—  Poultry      raising;      discussion. 

1915,  p.  32-42. 

—  What  has  work  for  the  war- 
blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.  H.  Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

Rope  making.  The  congress  of  in- 
structors of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
1873.     A.   Willhartitz.     1874,   p.   16-22. 

—  An   essay  on  printing  for  the 

blind.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.  1871, 
p.  49-54. 

Rug-weaving.       Address.       C.     G. 

Pearse.     1912,  p.  53-66. 

Salesman.    What  eflforts  should  be 

made  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  schools, 
singly  or  co-operatively,  toward  securing 
scholarships  for  our  graduates  in  special 
and  professional  schools?  I.  S.  Wampler. 
1920,  p.  41-46. 
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Occupations.  Selling  agricultural  imple- 
ments. An  honorable  living.  Herbert  F. 
Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

Selling  musical  instruments.     IDis- 


cussion    on    commercial    pursuits    for    the 
blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

Selling  papers.    Letter  from  Dr.  T. 


R.  Armitage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.  1876,  p. 
63-67. 

Selling    window    shades.      Discus- 


sion  on  commercial  pursuits  for  the  blind. 
1871,  p.  115-121. 

Sewing.     Discussion  on  the  estab- 


lishment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind, 
1872.     1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  An   essay   on  printing   for  the 


blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.     1871, 
p.  49-54. 

—  Knitting  and  sewing  machines 


for  the  blind.     W.  B.  Wait.     1876,  p.  47-48. 

—  Mechanical     pursuits     of     the 

blind.    Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 

Sewing  machine  operator.    Discus- 


sion   of  handicrafts    in   institutions    for   the 
blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

Sewing    machine     operator.      The 


social  condition  and  attainments  of  the 
blind.     Stephen   Babcock.     1876,  p.   10-18. 

Shoe  making.  Discussion  on  com- 
mercial pursuits  for  the  blind.  1871,  p. 
115-121. 

Silk  culture.     Employment   of  the 

blind.     Otis  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

—  Silk  culture  as  an  employment 

for  blind  women.  A.  M.  Shotwell.  1882,  p. 
8-16.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  16-21. 

South  America.  Piano-forte  tun- 
ing as  an  employment  for  the  blind.  T.  W. 
Smith.     1876,  p.  54-62. 

— ■_ Statistics.     Committee  on  statistics 

relating  to  the  blind  in  America  appointed, 
1872.     1872,  p.  41-42. 

_   —  Committee  to  gather  statistics 

of  the  blind  educated  in  institutions  and  suc- 
cessful in  earning  their  livings  report,  1878. 
1878,  p.  19-24. 

—  Summary    of    Patrick    Lane's 

letter  to  the  Association,  1872.  1872,  p.  137- 
139. 

— -_ Stenographer.        The      stenograph 

and  its  use  in  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.     C.  A.  Hinchee.     1890,  p.  91-93. 

Stock    raising.      See    Occupations. 

Farmer. 

Store  keeper.  Discussion  on  com- 
mercial pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115- 


Occupations.  Store  keeper.  How  best  to 
teach  the  institution  child  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  W.  K.  Argo.  Discussion.  1916,  p. 
105-108. 

—  Letter  from  Dr.   T.   R.  Armi- 


tage giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition/ of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

Teacher.     A  few  thoughts  on  the 


employment  of  blind  teachers  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  A.  H.  Dj^mond.  1892,  p. 
55-58.     Discussion.     1892,  p.   58-62. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  70-72. 

—  Musical  education  of  the  blind. 

Thomas    Reeves.      1876,   p.  48-54. 

—  Response  to  Governor's  ad- 
dress, 1878.    William  Chapin.    1878,  p.  77-81. 

—  The    social    condition    of    the 

blind.     Josiah  Graves.     1878,  p.  142-146. 

—  The  social  condition  and  at- 
tainments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock. 
1876,  p.  10-18. 

—  To  what  extent  should  the  edu- 
cation of  our  pupils  be  vocational?  F.  M. 
Driggs.     1912,  p.  12-15. 

—  What     our     graduates    do. 

Charles   A.  Hamilton.      1920,  p.  23-25. 

Telegraph  operator.     Employment 

of  the  blind.     Otis  Patten.    1876,  p.  34-40. 

Telephone    operator.      Relation    of 

school  work  to  the  future  of  the  blind.  J. 
B.  Parmalee.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  50-53. 

Tobacco-stripping.  The  expanding 

view  of  the  field  for  service  of  our  special 
schools.     O.  H.  Burritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 

Trucking.     The  expanding  view  of 

the  field  for  service  of  our  special  schools. 
O.  H.  Burritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 

— -  Tuning  piano  players.  An  honor- 
able living.  Herbert  F.  Gardiner.  Discus- 
sion.    1916,  p.  70-72. 

Tuning  reed  organs.  Piano-tun- 
ing.   Discussion.    1878,  p.  120-129,  149-155. 

Typist.     Employment  of  the  blind. 

Otis  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

What  eflfort  should  be  made  on 


the  part  of  the  state  or  the  schools,  singly 
or_  co-operatively,  toward  securing  scholar- 
ships for  our  graduates  in  special  and  pro- 
fessional schools?  I.  S.  Wampler.  1920, 
p.  41-46. 

—  What  has   work   for  the  war- 


blinded  soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with 
profit  incorporate  into  our  school  work? 
O.   H.   Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

United  States.    Employment  of  the 

blind.     Otis   Patten.     1876,   p.  34-40. 
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Occupations.  Piano-forte  tuning  as  an  em- 
ployment for  the  blind.  J.  W.  Smith.  1876, 
p.  54-62. 

Upholstering.      Industrial   pursuits 

or  occupations.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

Violinist.      Discussion    of    employ- 


ments and  occupations  for  the  blind,  1871. 
1871,  p.  69-81. 

Willow  work.  Committee  to  con- 
fer with  W.  H.  Richardson,  Thomas  Truss 
and  others  on  new  branches  of  work  for 
the  blind  report,  1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

—  Discussion    of    handicrafts    in 

institutions  for  the  blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 


—  An 


instructor's 
Discussion. 


experience. 
1892,    p.   94- 


Thomas    Truss. 
101. 

—  Thomas 

method  of  teaching  the  blind  to  make  wil- 
low work,   1874.     1874,  p.   11. 

—  See  also  Occupations.  Basket- 


making. 


Women.       Committee     to     confer 

with  W.  H.  Richardson,  Thomas  Truss  and 
others  on  new  branches  of  work  for  the 
blind  report,  1874.     1874,  p.  11. 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Discussion    of    handicrafts     in 

institutions  for  the  blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

—  Discussion  on  household  em- 
ployments for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 

—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

—  Domestic   employment    of   the 

blind.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  101-103. 

—  Domestic  science.     O.  H.  Bur- 


ritt.     1906   &   1908,  p.  30-31. 
Employment      of 


Otis  Patten.    1876,  p.  34-40. 


the     blind. 


—  An   essay  on   printing  for   the 

blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.     1871, 
p.  49-54. 

—  Gardening      and       poultry. 

Thomas  E.  McAloney.     1915,  p.  32-33. 

—  Handicraft    and    employments 

for  the  blind.    Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  Knitting  and  sewing  machines 


for  the  blind.    W.  B.  Wait.    1876,  p.  47-48. 
—  Letter  from  Dr.  T.   R.  Armi- 


Occupations.  Women.  Mechanical  pur- 
suits of  the  blind.  Discussion.  1884,  p. 
59-67. 

—  Our     girls.       John     T.    Sibley. 


1890,  p.  72-76.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  76-79. 

—  Piano    tuning.      Committee    to 

gather  statistics  of  the  blind  educated  in  in- 
stitutions and  successful  in  earning  their 
livings  report,  1878.  1878,  p.  19-24.  Dis- 
cussion.   1878,  p.  120-129,  149-155. 

—  Relation  of  school  work  to  the 

future  of  the  blind.  J.  B.  Parmalee.  Dis- 
cussion.    1888,  p.   50-53. 

—  The    social    condition    and    at- 


Truss     explains     his       127-139 


tainments  of  the  blind.     Stephen   Babcock 
1876,  p.   10-18. 

—  Summary    of    Patrick    Lane's 

letter    to    the    Association,    1872.      1872,    p, 


tage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 


—  What  can  we  do  for  our  girls: 

H.  F.  Bliss.  1896,  p.  34-36.  Discussion. 
1896,  p.  36-39. 

Wood-cutter.     Letter  from  Dr.  T. 

R.  Armitage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condi 
tion  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.  1876,  p. 
63-67. 

Officers,  1853.     1853,  p.  4  &  1874,  p.  4  ff. 
p.  41. 

1871-1904.     1904,  p.   59-65. 

1871-1904.  1904,  p.  59-65. 

1871-1872.  1871,  p.  129-130. 

1872.  1872,  p.  136. 

1872-1874.  1872,  p.  112-113. 

1874-1876.  1876,  p.  2. 

1876-1878.  1878,  p.  2. 

1878-1880.  1878,  p.  130. 

1880-1882.  1880,  p.  50. 

1882-1884.  1882,  p.  54. 

1884-1886.  1884,  p.  51-52. 

1886-1888.  1886,  p.  71. 

1888-1890.  1888,  p.  104. 

1890-1892.  1890,  p.  87. 

1892-1894.  1892,  p.  118. 

1894-1896.  1894,  p.  8. 

1896-1898.  1896,  p.  9. 

1898-1902.  1898,  p.  7. 

1902-1904.  1902,  p.  63. 

1904-1906.  1904.  p.  30. 

1906-1908.  1906  &  1908,  p.  17. 

1908-1910.  1906  &  1908,  p.  48. 

1910-1912.  1910,  p.  117. 

1912-1915.  1912,  p.  71. 
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Officers,    1915-1916.    1915,  p.  66-67. 

1916-1918.     1916,  p.  3,  111. 

1918-1920.      1918,   p.   75. 

1920-1922.     1920,  p.  103. 

Ohio    State  School   for  the   Blind.     The 

after  life  of  our  pupils;  the  amount,  manner 
and  propriety  of  school  assistance  after 
graduation.  Liborio  Delfino.  Discussion. 
1916,  p.  56-61. 

A   chip    from    an    Ohio   workshop. 

Henry  Snyder.     1884,  p.  39-46. 

Closing    remarks,    1878.      1878,    p. 

167-170. 


Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.     Oral 

instruction  the  chief  reliance  in  institutions 
for  the  blind.  George  L.  Smead.  1874,  p. 
22-31. 

Ought  the  education  of  the  blind 


in  music  be  curtailed  or  limited  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  and  means  given  to 
this  purpose  are  wasted?  G.  L.  Smead. 
1902,  p.  53-55. 

Our  duty  to  our  graduates.     Dis- 
cussion,   1892,  p.    103-106, 

Our    work.      Mrs.    Asa    D.    Lor3. 

1882,  p.  42-51.     Discussion. 


57-66. 


Primary     reading. 


1882,  p.  51-54, 
Nellie     Love. 


the     blind     and 
T.  F.  McCune. 


Co-education     of 

sighted  as  I  have  found  it. 
Discussion.     1892,  p.  21-26. 

The   cottage  and   congregate  sys- 
tems.   Discussion.    1876,  p.  91-98. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  political 

interference  with  educational  and  other 
state  institutions.  S.  S.  Burrows.  1896,  p. 
24-28. 

Discussion  of  handicrafts  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

Educational   waste   in    schools    for 


the  blind;  its  causes  and  indications;  how 
measured;  its  prevention.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

Employment    of    the    blind.      Otis 


Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 


Discussion.     1894,  p.  49-53. 

The  problems  which  confront  the 

teachers  of  music  in  our  schools,  and  how 
we  are  meeting  them:  round  table.  1910, 
p.  93-98. 

Psychology   of   the   blind.      Sir    C. 

Frederick   Eraser.     Discussion,     p.  81-88. 

Resolution  lost  that  capitals  and 

lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  elementary 
school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Response     to     Governor's    address, 

1878.     W.  H.  Churchman.     1878,  p.  71-73. 

—  P.   Lane.     1878,  p.   74-76. 

Round   table:    how   much  can  we 

properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  employees? 
1916,  p.  27-30. 

The  superiority  of  the  New  York 

point   over  the   Line   letter.     Eanny  McEl- 


A  few  thoughts  on  the  employment      roy.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  '27-36, 


of  blind  teachers  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  A.  H.  Dymond.  Discussion.  1892, 
p.   58-62. 

The  home  education  of  the  blind. 


A.  C.  Clement.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  17-21. 
The  idiosyncracies  of  the  blind.  J. 


J.  Dow.    Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93 

The  literary  education  of  the  blind. 


Uniformity    in     printing    for     the 

blind.       J.   J.   Dow.     Discussion.     1882,   p. 
27-36. 

Use    of   typewriters    in    the    Ohio 

State  School  for  the  Blind.     G.  L.  Smead. 
1876,   p.    74-75. 

What   efforts  are  made  and   what 


G.  L.  Smead.     1878,  p.  24-32. 

Methods    of    teaching.      Mary    S. 

Pegram.     1888,  p.  95-101.     Discussion.    1888, 
p.  101-104. 

Mr.    Van    Cleve    reports    on    Mr. 


success  obtained  in  teaching  ordinary  script? 
Discussion.     1896,  p.  71-73. 

History.      Remarks    on    the    early 


Nothnagel's  presentation  of  the  opera 
Oberon  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for .  the 
Blind,  1878.     1878,  p.  146-147. 

Moral    and    religious    training.     C. 

H.    Miller.      1890,    p.   31-38. 

Music    in    schools    for    the    blind. 

John  W.  Bitzer.  1884,  p.  15-19.  Discussion. 
1884,  p.   19-34. 

The  new  education,  or  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind.  Mary  S.  Redick.  1880, 
p.  37-46. 


history  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind.     William  Chapin.     1878,  p.  6-9. 

—  Response  to  address  of  wel- 
come, 1878.  W.  H.  Churchman.  1878,  p. 
4-6. 

—  Response  to  Governor's  ad- 
dress, 1878.  William  Chapin.  1878,  p.  11- 
81 

Ohio    Working    Home    for    Blind    Men. 

Workshops  for  the  blind.  M.  Anagnos. 
Discussion.      1886,  p.   34-47. 

Oklahoma    School   for  the   Blind.     How 

best  to  teach  the  institution  child  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  W.  K.  Argo.  Discussion. 
1916,  p.  105-108. 
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Oklahoma    School    for    the    Blind.      The 
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printing  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-56. 


printing  for  the  blind  referred  to  Business 
Committee,  1871.    1871,  p.  40-43. 

Russ,  John  D.    Biography.    1882,  p.  55. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation..  Samuel  Ely 
Eliot  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  sug- 
gests resolution  about  statistics  for  use  in 
the  prevention  of  blindness.     1910,  p.  58-59. 

St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904,  exhibit  at. 
1904,  p.  6-7. 

Salesrooms  for  work  of  the  blind.     The 

after  life  of  our  pupils;  the  amount,  manner 
and  propriety  of  school  assistance  after 
graduation.     Liborio  Delfino.    1916,  p.  51-56. 

Salinas  of  Spain.  A  college  for  the^  blind. 
W.  B.  Wait.    1886,  p.  64-68. 

Sanders,  Joseph.  Address  of  welcome, 
1915.     Col.  J.  P.  Irish.    1915,  p.  5-8. 

Sanderson,  Nicholas.  Address  of  wel- 
come, 1880.    T.  S.  Bell.     1880,  p.  Z-1 . 

' —  A    college    for   the    blind.      W.    B. 

Wait.    1886,  p.  64-68. 

The  social  condition  and  attain- 
ments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock.  1876, 
10-18. 

Saunderson,  Nicholas.  See,  Sanderson, 
Nicholas. 

Sawyer,  Miss  Caroline.  Biography.  1886, 
p.  12. 

Sawyer,  Miss  Martha  Willard.  Biography. 

1894,  p.  6-7. 

Schell,  Augustus.    Biography.    1884,  p.  35. 
Schell,  Edward.     Notice  of  death.     1894, 
p.  7. 

Schenck,  Mary.  The  esthetic  culture  of 
the  blind.  1896,  p.  32-34.  Discussion.  1896, 
p.  36-37. 

Scholarships  for  blind  students.  Report, 
etc.,  of  the  special  committee  on  congress- 
ional legislation  in  reference  to  higher 
education.     1904,  p.  17-19,  23,  29. 

See    also    Education   of  the   blind. 

College  work. 

The  school  curriculum — should  we  aim  to 
follow    that    of    the    local    public    schools? 

G.  F.  OHphant.     1912,  p.  47-53. 

Schools  for  the  blind.  Discussion  of  H. 
L.  Piner's  paper  Free  education  of  the 
blind:  its  evils;  the  remedy.  H.  H.  John- 
son.    1904,  p.  42-48. 
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Schools  for  the  blind.     Domestic  science. 
O.  H.  Burritt.     1906  &  1908,  p.  30-31. 

Economic  efficiency  in  the  educa- 


tion of  the  blind.    S.  D.  Lucas.    1912,  p.  7-12. 
The  expanding  view  of  the  fields 


for  service   of  our  special  schools.     O.   H. 
Burritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 

Free    education   of    the    blind:    its 


evils;  the  remedy.     H.   L.   Finer.     1904,  p. 
34-42. 

Free    education    of    the    blind:    its 


evils;  the  remedy.  H.  L.  Piner's  reply  to 
H.  H.  Johnson's  discussion  of  his  paper. 
1904,  p.  49-55. 

Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring 


our  schools  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
public  'schools  of  our  locality  and  of  our 
state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done:  round 
table.     1910,  p.  88-91. 

The    kindergarten.      What    is    the 


proper  age  of  admission  and  period  of  re- 
tention? H.  F.  Gardiner.  1906  &  1908,  p. 
32-33. 

A  national  vocational  institute  for 

the  bHnd.    L.  M.  Wallace.     1920,  p.  52-55. 

President's  address,  1908.     George 


S.  Wilson.     1906  &  1908,  p.  19-27. 

Pupils  from  schools  for  the  blind 


to  visit  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  memorial  to  Congress  on 
the  education  of  the  blind,  1853.  1853,  p. 
6  &  1874,  p.  5  ff.  p.  41. 

Relation    of    school    work    to    the 


future  of  the  blind.     J.   B.  Parmalee.     Dis- 
cussion.    1888,  p.  50-53. 

Resolutions  adopted  that  a  memor- 


ial be  presented  to  Congress  asking  for  a 
portion  of  the  public  lands  for  use  in  differ- 
ent states  in  educating  the  blind  and  also 
for  establishing  a  printing  fund,  1853.  1853, 
p.  5-6  &  1874,  p.  4-5  ff.  p.  41. 

Revising  the  course  of  study  in  our 


schools  for  the  blind;  symposium.     1918,  p. 
21-38. 

Round    table:    how   much   can   we 


properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  employees? 
1916,  p.  27-30. 

The  school  curriculum — should  we 


aim    to     follow    that     of    the     local     public 
schools?     G.  F.  Oliphant.    1912,  p.  47-53. 

System    vs.     individuality     in    the 


education  of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and 
national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  1894,  p. 
13-19. 

The  true  character  and  just  status 


of    schools    for    the    bhnd.      E.    E.    Allen. 
1902,  p.  20-27. 


Schools  for  the  blind.  What  are  the  ele- 
ments essential  to  good  discipline  in  our 
schools.    Dudley  Williams.    1896,  p.  63-67. 

Adults    in.      Discussion    on    disci- 


pline in  schools  for  the  blind.     1872,  p.  115- 
133. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 


F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 


—  Resolution    lost    that    captials 

and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  ele- 
mentary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Age  of  admission.     Address  on  Dr. 


S.  G.  Howe.  William  Chapin.  1876,  p.  28-34. 
—  Address    on    the    education    of 


the    blind    in    Brazil.     Phillippe    da    Motta. 
1876,  p.  71-72. 

—  The    home    education    of    the 


blind.    A.  G.  Clement.    Discussion.    1888,  p. 
17-21. 

—  The  idiosyncracies  ofthe  blind. 


J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93. 

—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 


tions.    Discussion.     1882,  66-73. 


1884,  p;  53-54. 
Architecture. 


Kindergartens.  Discussion. 


Building     for     the 


blind;  the  architecture,  heating  and  ventila- 
tion best  adapted  to  their  needs.  J.  F.  Mc- 
Elroy.  1886,  p.  11-22.  Discussion,  1886,  p. 
22-25. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 


Discussion.     1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

—  W.    H.    Churchman   invited    to 

furnish  an  essay  on  the  best  plan  of  public 
building  for  the  blind  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  convention,  1853.  1853,  p.  8  &  1874, 
p.  6  ff.p.41. 

—  Gymnasiums.  Calisthenics. 

Discussion.     1892,  p.  114-116. 

Athletics.     See    Education    of    the 


blind.     Physical  training. 

—  See     also     Education    of    the 

blind.     Playground  work. 

—  See  also  Games  for  the  blind. 

Brazil.     Address  on  the  education 


of  the  blind  in  Brazil.     Phillippe  da  Motta. 
1876,  p.   71-72.  / 

Canada.     Stability  of  office  tenure 


as  affecting  institutions  for  the  blind.     A.  H. 
Dymond.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  43-46. 

Care  of  children  after  school  hours. 

The   kindergarten.        Discussion.       1892,   p. 
109-114. 

Charitable  institutions.  See  schools 


for   the    blind.     Educational   not    charitable 
institutions. 
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Schools  for  the  blind.    Classification.    See 
schools  for  the  blind.     Status. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes.     Build- 


ing for  the  blind;  the  architecture,  heating 
and  ventilation  best  adapted  to  their  needs. 
J.  F.  McEIroy.  1886,  p.  11-22.  Discussion. 
1886,   p.  22-25. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 

Discussion.     1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

—  See     also     Education     of    the 


blind.     Problems  of  adolescence. 

Cost  per  pupil.     The   cottage  and 

congreeate    systems.     Discussion.     1876,    p. 
91-98. 

Cottage      family      plan.     Address. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.     1872,  p.  7-11.     Discussion. 
1872,  p.  22-23. 

—  Address    on   Dr.    S.    G.   Howe. 

William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Building    for     the     blind;     the 


architecture,  heating  and  ventilation  best 
adapted  to  their  needs.  J.  F.  McElroy. 
Discussion.     1886,  p.  22-25. 

—  The    cottage    and    congregate 

systems.     Discussion.     1876,  p.  91-98. 

—  The  cottage  family  plan.    John 

F.  Bledsoe.     1915,  p.  42-44. 

—  O.     H.     Burritt.     1915,    p. 
Discussion  on  household  employ- 


46-49. 


ments  for  the  blind.    1871,  p.  121-127. 

The  family  plan  at  Watertown. 


Edward  E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  44-45. 

—  The  nature  and  value  of  con- 
tributory eflfort  from  pupils  at  free  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind.  John  F.  Bledsoe. 
1910,  p.  54-56. 

—  The  nature  and  value  of  con- 


tributory efifort  from  pupils  at  free  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind:  how  it  has  been 
carried  out  at  South  Boston  and  why  it  will 
be  carried  out  at  Watertown.  E.  E.  Allen. 
1910,  p.  50-54. 

—  Round  table:  the  cottage  fam- 
ily plan.     1915,  p.  42-49. 

—  Round  table:  how  much  can  we 

properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  employees, 
1916,  p.  27-30. 

—  Some    present    day    aims    and 

methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  E. 
E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  9-13. 

Schools  for  the  blind,  dancing  in. 


See  Dancing  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Department  for  adults.  Handicraft 

and  employments  for  the  blind.    Discussion. 
1878,  p.  103-120. 


Schools  for  the  blind.  Discipline.  Ad- 
dress on  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  William  Chapin. 
1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Discipline.     Discussion.     1884. 


p.  57-58. 


—  Discussion      of     discipline 


schools   for   the    blind,    1853.     1853,   p.   7  & 
1874,  p.  6  fif.  p.  41. 

_    _  1872,  p.  115-133. 

—  The  idiosyncracies  of  the  blind. 

J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93. 

—  Institution    discipline.     George 

H.  Miller.     1888,  p.  54-64.     Discussion.  1888, 
p.  64-70. 

—  Letter  from  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord. 

1884,  p.  56-57. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 


E.    Taylor,     1915,     p. 


Discussion.     1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

Dual     schools.     Closing     remarks, - 

1878.     1878,  p.  167-170. 

—  Obtaining  cordial  relations  in  a 

dual  school.     L.  E.  Milligan.     1915,  p.  63-64. 

—    —  W. 

61-63. 

—  Resolution  adopted  disapprov- 
ing of  dual  institutions  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  mutes,   1878.     1878,  p.   148-149. 

—  Resolution  disapproving  of  the 

co-education    of    the    blind   and    deaf,    1886. 
1886,  p.  47-48. 

—  Resolutions  adopted  commend- 
ing Minnesota  for  arranging  to  educate  the 
blind  in  a  separate  school  and  not  with  the 
deaf,  1874.     1874,  p.  11-12. 

Educational  not  charitable  institu- 
tions. Address  on  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  William 
Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  American  Convention  of  In- 
structors of  the  deaf  and  Dumb  meet  with 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  blind,  1878.     1878,  p.  16-17. 

—  The  proper   status   of  schools 

for  the  blind.     M.  Anagnos.     1896,  p.  50-52. 
Discussion.     1896,  p.  57-60. 

—     —  Gardner   Fuller.       1896,  p. 


52-55. 

—  Resolution  adopted  that  all  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  the  blind  are 
free  schools  and  not  homes  or  places  of 
refuge,  1878.     1878,  p.  128. 

—  Resolution         adopted         that 

schools  for  the  blind  change  their  names  in 
order  to  indicate  clearly  that  they  are  educa- 
tional institutions,  not  asylums,  1878.  1878, 
p.  148. 

—  Response  to  Governor's  ad- 
dress, 1878.  W.  H.  Churchman.  1878,  p. 
71-73. 
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Schools  for  the  blind.  P.  Lane.  1878,  p. 
74-76. 

—    —  John   T.   Morris.     1878,  p. 

73-74. 

England.     Should  the  entire  work 

of  institutions  for  educating  the  blind,  in- 
cluding all  provisions  necessary  therefor,  be 
classed  as  exclusively  educational  in 
character,  or  should  such  work  and  the 
institutions  where  it  is  done  be  regarded  as 
charitable  and  the  pupils  as  recipients  of 
charity?     Discussion.     1898,   p.  48-52. 

Entertainments.     Music  in  schools 

for   the   blind.     Discussion.     1884,   p.   19-34. 

Entrance  requirements.  The  kin- 
dergarten. What  is  the  proper  age  of  admis- 
sion and  period  of  retention*'  H.  F.  Gar- 
diner.    1906  &  1908.     p.  32-33. 

—  W.  L.  Walker.       1906  &  1908, 

p.  32. 

—  Methods     of     teaching.     Mrs. 

Sarah  C.  Little.     1886,  p.  73-78. 

—  President's    address,    1894.     A. 

H.  Dymond.     1894,  p.  10-12. 

—  What      degree      of      defective 

vision  renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a 
school  for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach 
the  partially  sighted?  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.  1916,  p.  88-94.  Discussion.  1916,  p. 
94-99. 

—  See  also  Schools  for  the  blind. 

Age   of  admission. 

Europe.     Address.      A.    D.    Lord. 

1874,  p.  3-6. 

—  Remarks  on  the  early  history 

of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
William  Chapin.     1878,  p.  6-9. 

Graduates   employed.  Employment 

of  the  bHnd.     Otis  Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

Graduates     employed.       See     also 

Schools  for  the  blind.  Relation  to  gradu- 
ates. 


Schools  for  the  blind.  Orchestras.  Music 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  T.  S.  Slaughter. 
1884,  p.  8-15. 

—  See  also  Education  of  the  blind. 

Music. 

Partially  sighted  pupils  in.  Con- 
servation of  vision  classes:  In  residential 
schooIs\for  the  blind.  T.  S.  McAloney.  1920, 
p.  37-39. 

—  President's    address,    1894.     A. 


H.  Dymond.     1894,  p.  10-12. 

—  Siftings.     1918,  p.  64-65. 

—  See     also     Education     of     the 

blind.     Co-education  with  the  sighted. 

Penny  Savings  Banks.     Our  work. 

Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord.     1882,  p.  42-51. 

Per  cent  of  blind  children  in.     Ad- 
dress.    A.  D.  Lord.     1874,  p.  3-6. 

Per  cent  of  blind  in.     Mechanical 

pursuits  of  the  blind.     Discussion.     1884,  p. 
59-67. 

—  State     homes    for     the     blind. 

Frederick    R.    Place.     Discussion.     1894,    p. 
64-69. 

Political      interference.       Address. 


A.  D.  Lord.     1874,  p.  Z-6. 


—  Address    on    Dr.   S.    G.   Howe. 

William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  Closing    remarks,    1878.     1878, 

p.  167-170. 

—  The      detrimental     effects     of 

political  interference  with  educational  and 
other  state  institutions.  S.  S.  Burrows.  1896, 
p.  24-28.     Discussion.     1896,  p.  28-32. 

—  Letter  of  welcome,  1886.     John 

T.  Morris.     1886,  p.  4-7. 

—  The  powers,  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  superintendent.  Frank  Bat^ 
ties.     1886,  p.  49-52. 

—  President's   address,    1894.     A. 


Great  Britain.     Letter  from  Dr.  T.       H.  Dymond.     1894,  p.  10-12. 


R.  Armitage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

History.     A  college  for  the  blind. 

W.  B.  Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

History.     Remarks.     W.   B.   Wait. 

1886,  p.  8. 

Incorporated  schools.     Closing  re- 
marks, 1878.     1878,  p.  167-170. 

Lecture  courses.  Methods  of  teach- 
ing.    Mary  S.  Pegram.     1888,  p.  101-104. 

Location.    Discussion  on  commer- 
cial pursuits  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  115-121. 

Matrons         Matron's       problems: 

round  table.     1912,  p.  67. 

Orchestras.     Music  in  schools  for 

the  blind.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  19-34. 


—  Remarks.       John     T.     Morris. 

1874,  p.  35-38. 

—  Resolution  offered  that  Con- 
vention protest  against  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  superintendents  or  teachers  for 
political  or  sectarian  reasons,  1894.  1894, 
p.  53-56. 

—  Resolution    protesting   against 

the  removal  of  superintendents  for  political 
reasons,  1894.     1894,  p.  5. 

—  Stability    of    oflfice    tenure    as 

affecting  institutions  for  the  blind.  A.  H. 
Dymond.  1888,  p.  39-43.  Discussion.  1888, 
p.  43-46. 

—  France.     The   social  condition 

and  attainments  of  the  blind.  Stephen  Bab- 
cock.     1876,  p.  10-18. 
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Schools  for  the  blind.  Post  graduate 
work.  How  can  we  give  our  pupils  more 
general  knowledge  of  business?  J.  M. 
Costner.    Discussion.     1894,  p.  44-46. 

Pupils'  organizations.     Committee 

on    efficiency    report,    1920.      E.    E.    Allen. 
1920,   p.   60-65. 

Pupils'  societies.  Red  Cross  activi- 
ties in  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Bhnd. 
Vernette  Scroggan.     1920,  p.  72-74. 

—  The  role   of  dramatics   in  our 

residential  schools.    Jessica  L.  Langworthy, 
1920,  p.  77-80. 

Relation  to  graduates.     Addresses 


Schools  for  the  blind.  Silk  culture  as  an 
employment  for  blind  women.  A.  M.  Shot- 
well.    Discussion.     1882,  p.  16-21. 

—  Some    present    day    aims    and 

methods  in  the  education   of  the  blind.     E. 
E.  Allen.     1915,  p.  9-13. 

—  Summary    of    Patrick    Lane's 

letter    to    the    Association,    1872.     1872,    p. 
137-139. 

—  To    what     extent    should    the 


education  of   our  pupils  be  vocational?     F. 
M.   Driggs.     Discussion.     1912,   p.   15-16. 

—  What       our       graduates       do. 


on  the  Friedlander  Union.     1876,  p.  69-71. 

—  The   after   life   of  our  pupils; 

the  amount,  manner  and  propriety  of  school 
assistance  after  graduation.  Liborio  Del- 
fino.  1916,  p.  51-56.  Discussion.  1916,  p. 
56-61. 

—  Committee  on  efficiency  report, 


Charles  A.  Hamilton.     1920,  p.  23-25. 

—  Workshop   for  the  blind.      M. 

Anagnos.    Discussion.    1886,  p.  34-47. 

—  See  also  Schools  for  the  blind. 


Graduates  employed. 


1920.     E.  E.  Allen.     1920,  p.  60-65. 


Removal    of    officials    for   political 

reasons.     See  Schools  for  the  blind.     Politi- 
cal interference. 

Reports.     What  institution  reports 


—  The  congress  of  instructors  of       should  contain.     J  J.  Dow.     1910    p    91-93 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.   16-22. 

—  The    expanding    view    of    the 

field  for  service  of  our  special  schools.  O. 
H.  Burritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 

—  Discussion     of     Mr.     Burritt's 

paper.  The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for 
service  of  our  special  schools.  George  S. 
Wilson.     1912,  p.   44-46. 

Handicraft    and    employments 


Reports.     What  should  the  pubhc 

reports  of  the  superintendents  of  our 
schools  contain,  in  addition  to  the  official 
requirements,  in  order  to  make  them  of 
greatest  value  to  the  work  at  large?:  round 
table.     1910,  p.  91-93. 

See  also  Schools  for  the  blind. 


Uniform  records. 


for  the  blind.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 

—  An  honorable  living.     Herbert 

F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  Letter  from  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord. 

1884,   p.   56-57. 

—  Our    duty    to    our    graduates. 

Discussion.     1892,  p.  103-106. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 

1882,  p.  42-51. 

—  President's    address,     1871. 

William  Chapin.     1871,  p.  23-26. 

—  The  relation  of  the  school  to 

auxiliarv  organizations  seeking  to  aid  the 
adult  blind.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  Thos.  S. 
McAloney  and  George  S.  Wilson.  1910, 
p.  59-70. 

—  Resolution         adopted         thai 

schools  for  the  blind  should  offer  employ- 
ment to  all  its  graduates  of  good  moral 
character,  1853.  1853,  p.  7  &  1874,  p.  6  ff. 
p.  41. 

Round  table:  how  much  can  we 


Saxony.     The  congress  of  instruc 

tors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,    1873 
A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Sighted    pupils    in.      ^o-education 


of  the  blind  and  sighted  as  I  have  found  it. 
T  F.  McCune.  1892,  p.  15-21.  Discussion. 
1892,  p.  21-26. 

—  The  Kindergarten.  Discussion. 


1892,  p.  109-114. 


Sighted    pupils    in.     What    degree 

of  defective  vision  renders  a  child  eligible 
to  attend  a  school  for  the  blind?  How 
should  we  teach  the  partially  sighted? 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  1916,  p.  88-94.  Dis- 
cussion.    1916,  p.  94-99. 

Status.     Should  the  entire  work  of 


institutions  for  educating  the  blind,  includ- 
ing all  provisions  necessary  therefor,  be 
classed  as  exclusively  educational  in  charac- 
ter, or  should  such  work  and  the  institutions 
where  it  is  done  be  regarded  as  charitable 
and  the  pupils  as  recipients  of  charity? 
Discussion.     1898,  p.  48-52. 

Superintendents.     Address.     A.    D. 


properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  emploj^ees? 
1916,  p.  27-30. 


Lord.     1874,   p.   3-6. 

—  Address.     J.  T.  Morris.     1888, 

p.   111-113. 
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Schools  for  the  blind.  The  detrimental 
effects  of  political  interference  with  educa- 
tional and  other  state  institutions.  S.  S. 
Burrows.  1896,  p.  24-28.  Discussion.  1896, 
p.  28-32. 

—  Discussion     on     discipline     in 

schools  for  the  bhnd.     1872,  p.  115-133. 

—  George     H.    Miller.      1888,    p. 

54-54. 

—  Letter  of  welcome,  1886.  John 

T.  Morris.     1886,  p.  4-7. 

—  Musical  education  of  the  blind. 

Thomas  Reeves.     1876,  p.  48-54. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 

1882,  p.  42-51. 

—  The  powers,  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  suoerintendent.  Frank  Bat- 
tles.    1886,    p.   49-52.     Discussion.     1886,    p. 

52-53. 

President's    address,    1872.     A. 


Schools    for    the   blind.      Trustees.      Re- 
marks.   John  T.  Morris.     1874,  p.  35-38. 

Uniform    records.     Committee   ap- 


pointed to  collect  statistics  on  the  employ- 
ment, etc.,  of  former  pupils  of  schools  for 
the  blind,  1876.     1876,  p.  89-91. 

—  See  also  Schools  for  the  blind. 


Reports. 


United   States.       Address.       A.  D. 


Lord.     1874,  p.  3-6. 


—  List   of   American    institutions 

for  the  education  of  the  blind.     1878,  p.  171. 

Remarks  on  the  early  history 


of    the    Ohio    State    School    for    the    blind. 
William   Chapin.     1878,   p.   6-9. 

Visitors.       Address.       A.  D.  Lord. 


D.  Lord.     1872,  p.  3-6. 

—  Remarks.      John    T.     Morris. 

1874,  p.  35-38. 

—  Resolution  offered  that  Con- 
vention protest  against  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  superintendents  or  teachers  for 
political  or  sectarian  reasons.     1894,  p.  53-56. 


1874,  p.  3-6. 

Workshops.     Address  on  Dr.  S.  G. 

Howe.     William  Chapin.     1876,  p.  28-34. 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Discussion    of    handicrafts    in 

institutions  for  the  blind.     1880,  p.  57-65. 

—  Discussion  on  commercial  pur- 


Resolution    protesting   against      suits  for  the  bhnd.     1871,  p.  115-121. 


the  removal  of  superintendents  for  political 
reasons.     1894,  p.  5. 

—  The    social    condition    and   at- 


tainments  of  the   blind.     Stephen   Babcock. 
1876,  p.  10-18. 

—  The    social    condition    of    the 

blind.     Josiah  Graves.       Discussion.       1878, 
p.  159-165. 

—  Stability    of    office    tenure    as 

affecting  institutions   for  the  blind.     A.   H. 
Dymond.     1888,  p.  39-43. 

Superintendents,      list      of.     Com- 


—  Discussion  on  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872. 
1872,  p.  77-99. 

Handicraft    and    employments 


for  the  blind.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  103-120. 
An  honorable  living.     Herbert 


mittee  to  gather  statistics  of  the  blind  ed- 
ucated in  institutions  and  successful  in  earn- 
ing their  livings  report,  1878.     1878,  p.  19-24. 

Superintendents.     See  also  Teach- 


ers of  the  blind. 


Trustees.     Address.     A.    D.    Lord. 


1874,  p.  3-6. 


—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Managers    of    the    New    York 


Institution  for  the  Blind  and  E.  W.  H.  Ellis, 
Trustee  of  the  Indiana  Institute  invited  to 
attend  the  convention,  1853.  1853,  p.  5  & 
1874,  p.  4  ff.  p.  41. 

—  Our  work.     Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord, 


1882,   p.  42-51.     Discussion.     1882,   p.   51-54, 
57-66. 


F.  Gardiner.     1916,  p.  61-70. 

—  How  best  to  teach  the  insti- 
tution child  the  value  of  the  dollar.  W.  K. 
Argo.     1916,   p.    101-105. 

—  Industrial  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions.    Discussion.     1882,  p.  66-73. 

—  Mechanical     pursuits     of     the 

blind.     Discussion.     1884,  p.   59-67. 

—  Piano-tuning.  Discussion.  1878, 

p.  120-129,  149-155. 

—  President's        address,        1871. 

William  Chapin.     1871,  p.  23-26. 

—  Resolution  recommending 

against  the  education  of  the  blind  in  thg 
same  institution  as  deaf  mutes,  1871.  1871, 
p.  86-91. 

—  Response  to  Governor's  ad- 
dress, 1878.    William  Chapin.    1878,  p.  77-81. 

—  Resolution         adopted         that 

schools  for  the  blind  should  offer  employ- 
ment to  all  its  graduates  of  good  moral 
character,  1853.  1853,  p.  7  &  1874,  p.  6  ff. 
p.   41. 
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Schools  for  the  blind.  Workshops.  State 
homes  for  the  blind.  Frederick  R.  Place. 
Discussion.     1894,   p.  64-69. 

—  Workshops  for  the  blind.     M. 

Anagnos.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  34-47. 

Schools  for  the  blind  not  charitable  insti- 
tutions, resolution  about.     1896,  p.  6. 

Schools  for  the  blind  part  of  the  educa- 
tional   system   of   the   state,   resolution   on. 

1896,   p.  6. 

Schoonmaker,  Miss  G.  T.  New  Method 
of  using  reading  books.     1902,  p.   51-52. 

Schoonmaker,  Mary  B.  Methods  in 
mathematics:     Arithmetic.     1920,  p.  25-28. 

Scoggan,  Vernette.  Red  Cross  activities 
in  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  blind.  1920. 
p.  72-74. 

Script  writing.  See  Education  of  the 
blind.     Pencil  writing. 

Secord,  Levi.  Address  of  welcome.  1892, 
p.  6-8. 

Sellig,  David  N.  The  social  condition  and 
attainments  of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock. 
1876,  p.  10-18. 

Sense  of  objects.  Facial  perception.  R. 
W.  Swann.  1888,  p.  30-36.  Discussion.  1888, 
p.  36-38. 

Sense  perception.  Psychology  of  the 
blind.  Sir  C.  Frederick  Fraser.  1916,  p. 
76-81. 

Sense  perceptions  of  the  blind.  Siftings. 
1918,  p.  61. 

Sessions,  F.  C.  Notice  of  death.  1894, 
p.  7. 

Sex  teaching.  See  Education  of  the  blind. 
Problems  of  adolescence. 

Shall  we  have  a  periodical  to  be  supported 
by  the  schools  for  the  blind?  D.  C.  Dudley, 
1896,  p.  56-57. 

Shattuck,  Octa.  Can  the  blind  be  taught 
to  read  by  the  word  method?  1896,  p.  68-69. 
Discussion.     1896,  p.  70-71. 

Sherrod,  Dempsey  B.,  resolutions  adopted 
condemning  him  and  his  plan  for  a  Univer- 
sity and  Printing  House  for  the  blind  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  1871.     1871,  p.  30-38. 

Shields,  Miss.     Siftings.     1918,  p.  62-63. 

Shotwell,  Ambrose  M.  Sjlk  culture  as  an 
employment  for  blind  women.  1882,  p.  8-16. 
Discussion.     1882,  p.  16-21. 

wins  prize  ofifered  by   Otis   Patten 

for  essavs  on  the  Employment  of  the  blind. 
1876,  p.  83-86. 


Should  the  entire  work  of  institutions  for 
educating  the  blind,  including  all  provisions 
necessary  therefor,  be  classed  as  exclusively 
educational  in  character,  or  should  such 
work  and  the  instiutions  where  it  is  done  be 
regarded  as  charitable  and  the  pupils  as 
recipients  of  charity?  Discussion.  1898, 
p.  48-52. 

Should  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms 
be    interdicted    in    schools    for    the    blind? 

Edward  E.  Allen.     1896,  p.  39-48. 

Should  the  work  in  the  industricd  depart- 
ment be  solely  educational?  J.  H.  Johnson. 
1904,  p.  2,2. 

Sibley,  John  T.  Has  massage  any  place 
in  schools  for  the  blind?  1898,  p.  19-27. 
Discussion.     1898,  p.  27-31. 

Our  girls.     1890,  p.  72-76. 


The    phonograph    and    its    use    in 

institutions  for  the  bhnd.     1890,  p.  89-90. 

Remarks  on  his  method  of  making 


maps.     1878,  p.  82. 

Response   to   address  of   welcome. 

1886,  p.  4. 

—  1890,  p.  7-8. 

—  1892,  p.  10-11. 

Systems     of     embossed     printing. 


1892,  p.  62-76.    Discussion.     1892,  p.  76-85. 
Siftings.     1918,    p.   61-65. 

Sight  saving  classes.  The  public  school 
sight-saving  class.  R.  B.  Irwin.  1918,  p. 
58-60. 

See    also    Education    of  the    blind. 


Partially  sighted  pupils. 

See    also    Schools    for    the    blind. 

Sighted  pupils   in. 

Sight  (touch)  singing  for  the  blind.  W. 
P.  Day.  1890,  p.  45-50.  Discussion.  1890, 
p.  50. 

Sighted   pupils  in   schools   for  the  blind. 

See  Schools  for  the  blind.  Sighted  pupils  in. 

Sign  language,  address  in.  Lars  M.  Lar- 
sen.     1898,  p.  45-47. 

Silk  culture  as  an  employment  for  blind 
women.  A.  M.  Shotwell.  1882,  p.  8-16. 
Discussion.     1882,  p.  16-21. 

Simpson,  J.  A.  The  imagination  in  piano 
playing.  1902,  p.  16-20.  Discussion  bv  Miss 
Babcock.     1902,  p.  20. 

The  physical  education  of  the  blind. 

1890,  p.   13-19. 

Skinner,  George  H.  Biographv.  1896, 
p.  8. 

Slaughter,  T.  S.  Music  in  schools  for  the 
blind.     1884,  p.  8-15. 
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Slicer,  Mrs.  M.  S.  P.  Secretary  of  round 
table    on    Matron's    problems.     1912,    p.    67. 

Sloyd  work.  See  Education  of  the  blind. 
Manual  training. 

Small,  Dryden.     Biography.     1910,  p.  116. 

Smead,  George  L.  Discipline;  restraint 
or  development?     1904,  p.  9-16. 

His  paper  on  the  Literary  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  to  be  published.  1878,  p. 
102-103. 

The     literary     education     of     the 

blind.     1878,  p.  24-32.     Discussion.     1878,  p. 
32-37. 


Society  for  Providing  Religious  Evan- 
gelical Literature  for  the  Blind.  History. 
1880,  p.  46-47. 

Resolution  adopted  endorsing  the 

formation  of  the  Society.     1880,  p.  46-47. 

-  Resolution    about,    1886.     1886,   p. 


53. 


1888. 

1888,  p.  n. 

1894. 

1894,  p.  4. 

1896. 

1896,  p.  5. 

1902. 

1902,  p.  14-15 

1904. 

1904,  p.  29. 

Oral  instruction  the  chief  reliance       7i_ 


resolution  of  thanks  to.     1890,  p. 


in  institutions  for  the  blind.  1874,  p.  22-31. 
Discussion  by  J.  D.  Parker.     1874,  p.  31-32. 

Ought  the   education   of  the   blind 

in  music  be  curtailed  or  limited  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  and  means  given  to 
this  purpose  are  wasted?     1902,  p.  53-55. 

Response   to  address   of  welcome. 


1880,  p.  7-8. 

Use    of    typewriters    in    the    Ohio 

State  School  for  the  Blind.     1876,  p.  74-75. 

Smith,  E.  B.  Improved  methods  of  read- 
ing for  the  blind.  1898.  1898,  p.  14.  Dis- 
cussion.    1898   p.   14-18. 

Smith,  J.  W.  Comparison  of  the  Braille 
and  New  York  systems  of  point  writing  and 
proposed  modification  of  the  Braille  system. 
1878,  p.  39-62.  Discussion.  1878,  p.  64-65, 
83-96. 


,  resolution  of  thanks  to  and  dis- 
cussion, 1892.     1892,  p.  43-44. 

,  resolution  of  thanks  to  for  Sun- 
day school  lessons.     1898,  p.  6. 

Society  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  of  New 
York  City  to  emboss  literature.     1902,  p.  52. 

Solid  geometry  for  the  blind.  Emma  Coo- 
lid  ge.     1890,  p.  86. 

Some  present  day  aims  and  methods  in 
the  education  of  the  blind.  E.  E.  Allen. 
1915,  p.  9-13. 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind.  A  chip  from  an  Ohio  workshop. 
Henry  Snyder.     Discussion.     1884,  p.  46-50. 

52-53. 

Games     and     devices     for    amuse- 


Piano-forte   tuning  as   an   employ-      ment:  round  table.     1916,  p.  99. 


ment  for  the  blind.     1876,  p.  54-62. 

Snyder,  Henry,  A  chip  from  an  Ohio 
workshop.  1884,  p.  39-46.  Discussion.  1884, 
p.  46-50,  52-53. 

The  social  condition  and  attainments  of 

the  bhnd.    Stephen  Babcock.    1876,  p.  10-18. 

The  social  condition  of  the  blind.  Josiah 
Graves.  1878,  p.  142-146.  Discussion.  1878, 
p.  159-165. 

The   social    education    of   blind    children. 

How  can  we  train  them  to  take  their  normal 
places  in  their  home  communities?  Robert 
W.  Woolston.     1920,  p.  69-72. 

Social  hygiene  work  in  Baltimore.  Laura 
B.  Garritt.     1910,  p.  106-109. 

Societies  of  the  blind.  Addresses  on  the 
Friedlander  Union.     1876,  p.  69-71. 

Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Lit- 
erature for  the  Blind.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  embossed  literature  which  the  schools 
for  the  blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon. 
1886,  p.  53-57. 


The    kindergarten.       What    is    the 

proper  age  of  admission  and  period  of  re- 
tention?   W.  L.  Walker.    1906  &  1908,  p.  32. 

Memory  as  applied  to  the  education 

of  the  blind.     David  D.  Wood.     Discussion. 
1888,  p.  74-77. 

Music    in    schools    for    the    blind. 


Discussion.     1884,  p.  19-34. 

Round   table:    how    much    can   we 

properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  em- 
ployees?    1916,  p.  27-30. 

Special    qualification    and    training 


necessary  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Minnie 
E.  Hicks.    Discussion.    1916,  p.  20-25. 

What    degree    of    defective    vision 


renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach  the 
partially  sighted?  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.  94-99. 

Spanish    text    book    in    Revised    Braille, 
recommended.     1918,  p.  TZ. 
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Special  committee  on  appliances  and 
methods  of  mind  study  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  See  Appliances  and  methods  of  mind 
study  in  schools  for  the  blind,  Special  com- 
mittee on. 

Special  committee  on  the  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  See  Industrial  education 
of  the  blind.     Special  committee  on. 

Special  qualification  and  training  neces- 
sary for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Minnie  E. 
Hicks.  1916,  p.  16-20.  Discussion.  1916, 
p.  20-25. 

Special  session,  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  July  1,  1915.  1915, 
p.  69. 

Spelling,         See   Education  of  the  blind. 

Spelling. 

Spelling  ability.  The  blind  and  sighted 
as  spellers.     1910,  p.  91. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

Standard  tests  in  elementary  sub- 
jects in  schools  for  the  blind.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes.     1918,  p.  42-54. 

Spelling  reform.  Committee  appointed  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  on  spelling  re- 
form, 1880.     1880,  p.  48-49. 

Stability  of  office  tenure  as  affecting  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind.  A.  H.  Dymond. 
1888,  p.   39-43.     Discussion.     1888,   p.   43-46. 

Stadelman,  Rev.  Father,  resolution  about, 
1904.     1904,   p.  29. 

.  resolution  upon  the  contributions 

to  embossed  printing  by.     1902,  p.  52. 

Standard  dot.  See  Types  for  the  blind. 
Standard  dot. 

Standard  tests  in  elementary  subjects  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  Samuel  P.  Hayes. 
1918,  p.   42-54. 

Standing  committees,  business  committee 
substituted  for,  1871.     1871,  p.  26-27. 

Stanley,  John.  A  college  for  the  blind. 
W.   B.  Wait.     1886,  p.  64-68. 

The  state  and  the  school.  Paper  read  by 
A.  C.  Jones.     1898,  p.  18-19. 

State  homes  for  the  blind.  Frederick  K. 
Place.  1894,  p.  60-64.  Discussion.  1894,  p. 
64-69. 

Statistics  of  the  blind.  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  collect  statistics  on  the  employ- 
ment, etc.,  of  former  pupils  of  schools  for 
the  blind,  1876.     1876,  p.  89-91. 

Stenograph.  See  Appliances  for  the 
blind. 


The  stenograph  and  its  use  in  institutions 
for  the  education  of  the  blind.  C.  A.  Hin- 
chee.     1890,  p.  91-93. 

Stevens,  Miss  Ella.  Biography.  1886,  p.  72. 

Stewart,  Anne  Rothwell.  Corrective  gym- 
nastics.    1910,  p.  77-78. 

Stone,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Biography.  1896,  p.  8. 

Stout,  Francis  A.  Notice  of  death.  1894, 
p.  7. 

The  study  of  geography.  A.  G.  Clement. 
1890,  p.  50-55.    Discussion.    1890,  p.  55-61. 

A.  G.  Clement.     Discussion.     1890, 


p.  55-61. 

Sturtevant,  John  Merchant.  Biography. 
1884,  p.  36-38. 

Suggestions    for    studies    in    psychology. 

J.  T.  Dow.     1894,  p.  35-38.  Discussion.  1894, 
p.  38-42. 

Summer  schools  for  blind  men.  J.  J.  Dow. 

1906  &  1908,  p.  3-6. 

Sunday  school  lessons.  Resolution  of 
thanks  to  the  Society  for  Providing  Evan- 
gelical Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind, 
1892.     1892,  p.  43-44. 

,  resolution  about.     1902,  p.  14-15. 

Superintendents  of  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
1895.     1896,  p.  75. 

Superintendents  only  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  convention,  1871.     1871,  p.  27-28. 

The  superiority  of  the  New  York  point 
over  the  Line  letter.  Fanny  McElroy.  1882, 
p.  25-27.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27-36. 

Supervised  play.  See  Education  of  the 
blind.     Playground  work. 

Supervised  play  for  blind  children.  Myra 
H.  Embree.     1910,  p.  74-76. 

Survey  of  schools.  Buford  Johnson.  1920, 
p.  17-18. 

Swann,  R,  W.  Facial  perception.  1888, 
p.  30-36.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  36-38. 

resolution  of  thanks  to,  for  his  in- 
vestigations of  facial  perception.  1888,  p.  38. 

Swimming.  See  Education  of  the  blind. 
Physical  training. 

Swindler,  Mr.,  inventor  of  universal  point 
writer.     1906  &  1908,  p.  38. 

Symposium:  Revising  the  course  of 
study  in  our  schools  for  the  blind.  1918 
p.  21-38. 
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System  vs.  individuality  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and  national 
reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  1894,  p.  13-19. 
Discussion,  1894,  p.  19-23. 

Systems  of  embossed  printing.  John  T. 
Sibley.  1892,  p.  62-76.  Discussion.  1892, 
p.  76-85. 

Taylor,  Dr.  William.  Biography.  1906  & 
1908,  p.  49-50. 

Taylor,  W.  E.  Obtaining  cordial  rela- 
tions in  a  dual  school.     1915,  p.  61-63. 

Teachers  of  the  blind.  Address.  A.  D. 
Lord.     1874,  p.  3-6. 

—  John  T.  Morris.     1878,  p.  165- 

167. 


i,  p.  111-113". 
Address  of  welcome,  1876.     Alfred 


L.  Elwyn.      1876,   p.  3-8. 


Committee  on  pensions  for  teach- 
ers of  the  blind  appointed,  1908.  1906  & 
1908,  p.  58. 

Committee  on  pensions  for  teach- 


ers  of  the  blind  report,  1910.     1910,  p.  9. 

The  congress  of  instructors  of  the 


blind    at    Vienna,    Austria,    1873.      A.    Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

The  coordination  of  studies  under 


a  single  teacher  versus  the  departmental 
method  in  schools  for  the  blind.  H.  Ran- 
dolph Latimer.     1910,  p.  43-47. 

—  J.  M.  Dunn.     1910,  p.  47-49. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  political 


interference  with  educational  and  other 
state  institutions.  S.  S.  Burrows.  Dis- 
cussion.   1896,  p.  28-32. 

Discipline;  restraint,  or  develop- 
ment?    G.  L.  Smead.    1904,  p.  9-16. 

Dismissal     for     political     reasons. 

See  Schools  for  the  blind.  Political  inter- 
ference. 

Economic  efficiency  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  S.  D.  Lucas.  1912,  p. 
7-12. 

Educational     waste.       William     B. 

Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 

—  Educational   waste   in    schools    for 

the  blind:  its  causes  and  indications;  how 
measured;  its  prevention.  Edward  "M.  Van 
Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

Exchange  of  methods  in_the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  John  F.  Bledsoe.  1906 
&  1908,  p.  45-47. 

The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for 

service  of  our  special  schools.  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt.     1912,  p.  34-41. 


Teachers  of  the  blind.  A  few  thoughts 
on  the  employment  of  blind  teachers  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  A.  H.  Dymond. 
1892,  p.  55-58.     Discussion,   1892,  p.  58-52. 

How   best    may    we    implant    that 


state  of  mind  which  leads  to  success?    H.  F. 
Gardiner.     1912,  p.  42-44. 

Institution   discipline.     George   H. 


Miller.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  64-70. 

An   instructor's   experience.    Thos. 


Truss.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  94-101. 

Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring 

our  schools  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
public  schools  of  our  locality  and  of  our 
state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done?:  round 
table.     1910,  p.  88-91. 

Methods    of    teaching.      Mary    S. 


Pegram.      1888,   p.   95-101. 

Music    in    schools    for    the    blind. 

John  W.  Bitzer.     1884,  p.  15-19. 

—  T.  S.  Slaughter.     1884,  p.  8-15. 

Musical    education     of    the    blind. 

Thomas   Reeves.     1876,  p.  48-54. 

A  national  vocational  institute  for 

the  blind.    L.  M.  Wallace.     1920,  p.  52-55. 

Notice   of   discussion    on    Can    the 

liberality  that  has  thoughtfully  provided 
pensions  in  special  cases  for  invalided  and 
superannuated  teachers  be  properly  ex- 
tended to  include  teachers  in  special 
schools?     1906  &  1908,  p.  57-58. 

Oral  instruction  the  chief  reliance 

in  institutions  for  the  blind.  George  L. 
Smead.  1874,  p.  22-31.  Discussion  oy  J.  D. 
Parker.     1874,  p.   31-32. 

Our    work.      Mrs.    Asa    D.    Lord. 

1882,  p.  42-51.  Discussion,  IB82,  p.  51-54, 
57-66. 

The   powers,   duties  and  responsi- 


bilities of  the  superintendent.     Frank  Bat- 
tles.    1886,  p.  49-52. 

Remarks.     John  T.  Morris.     1874, 


p.  35-38. 


Resolution  offered  that  Convention 

protest  against  the  appointment  or  removal 
of  superintendents  or  teachers  for  political 
or  sectarian  reasons.     1894,  p.  53-56. 

Resolution    protesting  against    the 


removal  of  superintendents  or  teachers  for 
political  reasons.     1894,  p.  5. 

Resolutions,  1920.     1920,  p.  99-100. 

The  school  curriculum — should  we 

aim    to    follow    that     of    the    local    public 
schools?     G.  F.  Oliphant.    1912,  p.  47-53. 

The  social  condition  and  attain- 
ments of  the  blind.  Stephen  Babcock.  1876, 
p.   10-18. 
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Teachers  of  the  blind.  The  social  condi- 
tion of  the  blind.  Josiah  Graves.  1878,  p. 
142-146.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  159-165. 

Special    qualification    and    training 

necessary  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Minnie 
E.  Hicks.  1916,  p.  16-20.  Discussion.  1916, 
p.  20-25. 

The    study    of    geography.     A.    G. 

Clement.  1890,  p.  50-55.  Discussion.  1890, 
p.  55-61. 

Systemvs.  individuality  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and 
national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  Discus- 
sion.     1894,    p.    19-23. 

Teaching  the  beginner  to  read  and 

Braille.     Minnie   Hicks.     1920,  p.  66- 


write 
69. 

Thoughts    on 

habits  of  the  blind.     I. 
p.   69-71. 

The     true     sphere     of     the     blind 

H.    Randolph    Latimer.      1902,   p. 


the    education    and 
S.  Humbert.     1894, 


teacher. 
39-43. 

What    are    the    elements    essential 

to  good  discipline  in  our  schools.  Dudley 
Williams.  1896,  p.  63-67.  Discussion.  1896, 
p.  67-68. 

—  Dudley  WilHams.     1896,  p.  63- 

What  is  the  best  means  of  secur- 


ing co-operation  in  the  teaching  force?  A.  J. 
Hutton.     1902,  p.  34-37. 

What    should    be    the    aim    of    the 


education  of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should 
this  differ  from  that  of  the  blind  boy? 
Harriet  A.  Lounsbury.     1912,  p.  16-20. 

What  we  ought  to  know  about  the 


child  we  try  to  teach  (physical  and  mental 
conditions).  Herbert  R.  Chapman.  1918, 
p.  38-42. 

See    also    Schools    for     the     blind. 

Superintendent^. 

Teaching  the  beginner  to  read  and  write 
Braille.      Minnie    Hicks.     1920,  p.    66-69. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  A  chip 
from  an  Ohio  workshop.  Henry  Snyder. 
Discussion.     1884,  p.  46-50,  52-53. 

The   cottage    and    congregate    sys- 


tems.    Discussion.      1876,   p.  91- 

Discussion   on    household   employ- 
ments for  the  blind.     1871,  p.   121-127. 

Alethods    of    teaching.      Alary    S. 

Pegram.     1888,   p.    101-104. 


Music    in    Schools    for    the    Blind. 

Discussion.     1884,  p.  19-34. 

The     physical     education     of     the 

blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 


Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  Resolu- 
tions adopted  condemning  Dempsey  B. 
Sherrod  and  his  plan  for  a  University  and 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1871.     1871,  p.  30-38. 

The  social  condition  of  the  blind. 

Josiah  Graves.    Discussion.    1878,  p.  159-165. 

What  effort  should  be  made  on  the 

part  of  the  state  or  schools,  sing;ly  or  co- 
operatively, toward  securing  scholarships 
for  our  graduates  in  special  and  prc>fessional 
schools?     I.   S.  Wampler.     1890,  p.  41-46. 

Tests    and    measurements,      H.    M.    Mc- 

Manaway.    1920,  p.  19-20. 

Tewksbury,  E.  B.  Leader  of  round  table 
on.  Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring  our 
schools  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
public  schools  of  our  locality  and  of  our 
state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done?  1910,  p. 
88-91. 

Texas    School    for    the    Blind.      Are    we 

working  on  the  right  lines?  H.  B.  Jacobs. 
Discussion.     1894,  p.  56-60. 

The  coordination  of  studies  under 

a  single  teacher  versus  the  departmental 
plan.     J.  M.  Dunn.     1910,  p.  47-49. 

Employment    of    the    blind.      Otis 

Patten.     1876,   p.   34-40. 

An  essay  on  printing  for  the  blind. 

N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.  1871,  p.  49- 
54. 

•  Free   education    of   the    blind:    its 

evils,  the  remedy.  H.  L.  Piner.  1904,  p. 
34-42. 

—  H.  L.    Piner's   reply  to    H.   H. 

Johnson's  discussion  of  his  paper.  1904,  p. 
49-55. 

The  moral,  corrective  and  eco- 
nomic value  of  physical  training.  H.  L. 
Piner.     1902,  p.   28-34. 

Primary     reading.       Nellie     Love. 

Discussion.     1894,  p.  49-53. 

Thompson,  J.  R.     Address.     1888,  p.  113. 

Thoughts  on  the  education  and  habits  of 
the   blind.     I.    S.    Humbert.     1894,  p.    69-71. 

Thurman,  D.  J.,     Siftings.     1918,  p.  64-65. 

To  what  extent  are  the  blind  exercised  in 
the  gymnasium?     Discussion.  1896,  p.  71-73. 

To  what  extent  should  the  education  of 
our  pupils  be  vocational?  F.  M.  Drigqs. 
1912,   p.   12-15.     Discussion.     1912,   p.    15-16. 

To  what  extent  should  the  state  educate 
the  blind  youth?  Georee  H.  Miller.  1896, 
p.    16-19.     Discussion.     1896,  p.   19-24. 

Tobacco  in  institutions  for  the  adult  blind. 

Discipline.  W.  B.  Wait.  Discussion.  1892, 
p.  26-33.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  33-35. 
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Tobacco    in    institutions    for    the    blind. 

Round  table:  the  moral  development  of  the 
child.    1916,  p.  26-27. 

Tobacco  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Disci- 
pline. W.  B.  Wait.  1892,  p.  26-33.  Discus- 
sion.    1892,  p.  33-35. 

Discussion  on  discipline  in  schools 


for  the  blind.     1872,  p.  115-133. 

Music  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Dis- 
cussion.    1884,  p.   19-34. 

Music  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Dis- 
cussion.    1884,  p.   19-34. 

Our  work.  Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord,  1882, 

p.  42-51.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

The  powers,  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  superintendent.  Frank  Bat- 
tles.    Discussion.     1886,  p.  52-53. 

Should  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  its 


forms    be    interdicted    in    schools    for    the 
blind?     Edward  E.  Allen.     1896,  p.  39-48. 

Tobacco,  use  of.  Value  of  a  good  address 
to  the  bhnd.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  106-109. 

Todd,  W.  G.  System  vs.  individuality  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  both  in  its  local 
and  national  reference.  1894,  p.  13-19.  Dis- 
cussion.    1894,  p.  19-23. 

Training   the  blind  pupil  for  citizenship. 

S.  M.  Green.     1918,  p.  65-68.  / 

Treasurer  to  collect  money  from  institu- 
tions represented  for  printing  and  expense 
fund,  1876.     1876,  p.  83. 


Treasurer's  report,  1874,  read. 

1876.     1876,  p.  62-63. 

1878,  p.  37-39. 


1874,  p.12. 


—  1878. 

—  1880, 

—  1884, 

—  1886, 


read.     1880,  p.  13. 

read.     1884,  p.  35. 

read.     1886,  p.  9. 

read.     1888,  p.  23. 
1892,     read.     1892,  p.  42. 
1894.     1894,  p.   4. 
1896.     1896,  p.  4. 
1898.     1898,  p.  4-5. 
1902.     1902,  p.  28-44-46. 
1904.     1904,  p.  24,  30. 
1910.     1910,  p.  113. 
1912.     1912,  p.  68. 
1916.     1916,  p.  110. 
1918.     1918,  p.  71. 


Treasurer's  vouchers  and  all  official  papers 
of  the  Association  to  be  deposited  at  the 

American    Printing    House   for   the    Blind.  -. 

1884,  p.   38.  I 

Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.   C,  has  | 

tuition  scholarship  for  the  exclusive  use  of  | 
the  blind.     1920,  p.  46. 

The    true    character   and    just    status    of  1 

schools  for  the  blind.     E.   E.  Allen.     1902,  ! 

p.  20-27.  1 


The  true  sphere  of  the  blind  teacher. 

Randolph  Latimer.     1902,  p.  32-43. 


H. 


Truss,  Thomas.  An  instructor's  exper- 
ience. 1892,  p.  90-94.  Discussion.  1892,  p. 
94-101. 

explains    his    method    of    teaching 


the  blind  how  to  make  willow  work,  1874. 
1874,  p.  11. 

Tuning.  How  much  time  was  given  to  it? 
When  was  it  taken?  J.  J.  Dow.  1904,  p. 
32-33. 

Turner,  M.  Ada.  The  problems  of  adole- 
scence and  how  to  meet  them  in  our 
schools.    1910,  p.  105-106. 

Tuning.  See  also  Occupations.  Piano 
tuning. 

Types  for  the  blind.  The  congress  of  in- 
structors of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
1873.     A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.   16-22. 

Improved  methods  of  reading  for 

the  blind.  E.  B.  Smith.  1898,  p.  14.  Dis- 
cussion.    1898,  p.   14-18. 

Primary  reading  for  the  blind.     J. 

J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  61-63. 

Printing  for  the  blind  as  developed 

by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  B.  B.  Hun- 
toon.     1912,  p.  21-27. 

Resolution  adopted  that  all  super- 
intendents acquaint  themselves  with  all  no- 
tations for  the  blind,  1874.     1874,  p.  13. 

Uniform  Type  Commission  report, 

1912.     1912,  p.  28-30. 

Uniformity     in     printing    for     the 

Blind.     J.  J.  Dow.     1882,  p.  21-25. 

The  vicariate  of  the  senses.     Sara 

Whalen.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  53-55. 

Allston's   type.      Remarks    on    the 

history  of  printing  for  the  blind.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe.     1872,  p.  100-111. 

—  American  Braille.     Comparison  of 

the  Braille  and  New  York  systems  of  point 
writing  and  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.  J.  W.  Smith.  1878,  p.  39-62. 
Discussion.     1878,  p.  64-65,  83-96. 
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Types    for    the    blind.       Corrected     new 
Braille  alphabet.     1878,  p.  173. 

—  Uniform  Type  Commission,  re- 
port and  discussion,  1916.     1916,  p.  32-50. 

Arendts'  stenographic  system.  The 

superiority'  of  the  New  York  point  over  the 
Line  letter.  Fanny  McElroy.  Discussion. 
1882,  p.  27-36. 

Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 


blind.     J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27-36. 

Boston  line  letter.     An   essay  on 

printing  for   the  blind.     N.    B.    Kneass,    Sr. 
Discussion.     1871,  p.  49-54. 

Remarks     on    the    history    of 


printing  for  the  blind.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 
1872,  p.  100-111. 

—  Resolution    endorsing    Ameri- 


can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  adopted, 
1871.     1871,  p.  83-84,  96-103,  105-114. 

Resolution    lost    that    capitals 


and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  ele- 
mentary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

—  Resolutions  and  discussion  on 

types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 


Boston  line  letter. 

for  the  blind.     Line. 


See  also  Types 


Braille.     Committee  on  music  and 

musical  notation  report,  1878.  1878,  p.  65-70. 

Comparison  of  the  Braille  and 


New  York  systems  of  point  writing  and 
proposed  modification  of  the  Braille  system. 
J.  W.  Smith.  Discussion.  1878,  p.  64-65,  83-96 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 


the  bhnd  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Discussion  of  systems  of  writ- 
ing music  for  the  blind.  1872.  1872,  p.  62-75. 

An   essay   on  printing  for   the 


blind.     N.  B.  Kneass.     1871,  p.  46-48. 

—  Letter   from    Dr.    T.   R.   Arm- 


itage  giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

Musical  notation  for  the  blind. 
1878,  p.  130-142. 

Resolutions  and  discussion  on 


Discussion. 


types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

—  The    superiority    of    the    New 

York    point    over    the    Line    letter.     Fanny 
McElroy.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27-36. 

Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 


blind.     J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27-36. 
See  also  Types   for  the  blind. 


Types  for  the  blind.  Braille.  English 
Braille.  See  below.  European  Braille.  See 
below. 

Brazil.  The  congress  of  instructors 

of    the   blind   at  Vienna,   Austria,   1873.     A. 
Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Campbell's  musical  notation.  Musi- 
cal notation  for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1878, 
p.  130-142. 


Capital  letters.     Comparison  of  the 
and    New    York    systems    of    point 


Braille 

writing  and  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.  J.  W.  Smith.  Discussion. 
1878,  p.  64-65,  83-96. 

Cheesbro's  musical  notation.  Com- 


mittee on  music  and  musical  notation  report, 
1878.     1878,  p.  65-70. 

Contractions.     Comparison    of    the 


Braille  and  New  York  systems  of  point 
writing  and  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.  J.  W.  Smith.  1878,  p.  39-62. 
Discussion.     1878,  p.   64-65,   83-96. 

—  Concerning  the  art  of  printing 

for  the  blind.  Morrison  Heady.  1880,  p. 
21-27.     Discussion.     1880,   p.   27-28. 

Elder's  musical  notation.  Commit- 


tee  on  music  and   musical  notation   report. 
1878.     1878,  p.  65-70. 

Embossed  Greek  type.  Letter  from 


H.  McNeille  of  London  read  asking  that 
the  Association  help  in  securing  books 
printed  in    Greek.     1878,   p.   14. 

English     Braille.     Uniform     Type 

Commission,  report  and  discussion,  1916. 
1916,  p.  32-50. 

—  See  also   Types   for  the  blind. 


Braille. 

European   Braille.     Comparison  of 

the  Braille  and  New  York  systems  of  point 
writing  and  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.     J.  W.Smith.     1878,  p.  39-62. 

See  also  Types  for  the  blind. 


Braille. 

First    type    in    America.     Remarks 

on    the    history    of    printing   for    the    blind. 
Samuel    Gridley    Howe.       1872,    p.    100-111. 

Foreign    languages.       Commission 


on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  fifth  report, 
1920.     1920,  p.  81-89. 

Foreign         language         notations. 


Higher  education  and  the  future  welfare  of 
the  indigent  blind.  T.  S.  Doyle.  Discussion, 
p.  28-30. 

France.     The  congress  of  instruc- 


American    Braille. 


tors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,   1873. 
A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 
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Types  for  the  blind.  Frere's.  Letter 
from  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  giving  sketch  of 
the  condition  of  the  bhnd  in  Great  Britain. 
1876,  p.  63-67. 

Germany.  The  congress  of  instruc- 


tors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,   1873. 
A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

Glasgow     type.       Resolution    lost 


that  capitals  and  lower  case  letters  both  be 
used  in  elementary  school  books,  1872.  1872, 
p.  21-58. 

Heboid  system.     The  congress   of 


instructors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
1873.     A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.   16-22. 


liam   B. 


History.    Educational  waste. 
Wait.     1910,  p.  20-23. 


Wil- 


—  Remarks     on    the     history    of 

printinqf     for     the     blind.      Samuel     Gridlev 
Howe.     1872,  p.  100-111. 

—  Systems  of  embossed  printing. 

John  T.  Sibley.     1892,  p.  62-76. 

—  See  also  Uniform  type. 


Kneass's    line     letter.      Resolution 

lost  that  capitals  and  lower  case  letters  both 
be  used  in  elementary  school  books,  1872. 
1872,   p.  21-58. 

Kneass'  musical  notation.  Address. 


N.  B.  Kneass,  1882,  p.  56-57. 

—  Committee  on  music  and  musi- 
cal notation  report,  1878.     1878,  p.  65-70. 

— —  Discussion  of  systems  of  writ- 
ing music  for  the  bHnd,  1872.     1872,  p.  62-75. 

—  Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Discussion.     1884,  p.   19-34. 

by    N. 


1876, 


- —  Remarks 
73-74. 


B.    Kneass. 


Kneass's  type.  An  essay  on  print- 
ing for  the  blind.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Dis- 
cussion.    1871,  p.  49-54. 

—  Resolutions  and  discussion  on 

types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

—  See  also  Types   for   the  blind. 


Line. 


1872,  p. 


-  Line. 

7-11. 


Address.     Dr.  S.  G.  Howe. 


—  Committee   to    confer   with    S. 

P.  Ruggles  on  printing  for  the  blind  report, 
1872.     1872,  p.  17-18,  19-21. 

Line    letter.     Comparison    of    the 

Braille  and  New  York  svstems  of  point 
writing  and  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.  J.  W.  Smith.  Discussion. 
1878,  p.  64-65,  83-96. 

—  Concerning  the  art  of  printing 


Types  for  the  blind.     Line  letter.     The 

general  character  of  embossed  literature 
which  the  schools  for  the  blind  demand. 
B.  B.  Huntoon.  1886,  p.  53-57.  Discussion. 
1886,  p.  57-63. 

-  Printing  for  the  bhnd.     B.  B. 
1876,  p.  41-47. 


Huntoon. 


—  Resolution  recommending 

Boston  line  letter  and  also  combined  line 
type,  using  capitals  and  angular  lower  case 
letters  adopted,  1871.     1871,  p.  96. 

—  The    superiority    of    the    New 

York  point  over  the  Line  letter.  Fanny 
McElrov.  1882,  p.  25-27.  Discussion.  1882, 
p.  27-36. 

—  Uniform     type     recommended, 

1853  and  committee  to  be  appointed  to  revise 
the  Boston  line  letter.  1853,  p.  6  &  1874,  p. 
5  fiF.  p.  41. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 


blind.     J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27-36. 
Line  letter  simplified.     Concerning 


the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind.     Morrison 
Heady.    Discussion.    1880,  p.  27-28. 

Line.  See  also  Types  for  the  blind. 


Boston   line   letter. 

—  See  also  Kneass's  type. 

Lucas'.     Letter    from    Dr.    T.    R. 


Armitage  giving  a  sketch  of  the   condition 
of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain,  1876,  p.  63-67. 

McClellan's    Braille.     The    general 


character  of  embossed  literature  which  the 
schools  for  the  blind  demand.  B.  B. 
Huntoon.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  57-63. 

Mahony's  musical  notation.     Com- 


mittee on  music  and  musical  notation  report. 
1878.     1878,  p.  65-70. 

—  Convention    recommends    Mr. 


Mahony's  notation,  1853.     1853,  p.  7  &  1874, 
p.  6  ff.  p.  41. 

Discussion  of  systems  of  writ- 


ing music  for  the  blind,  1872.     1872,  p.  62-75. 

Com- 


Mathematical        notation. 


mission    on    Uniform   Type    for   the    Blind, 
fifth  report,  1920.     1920,  p.  81-89. 

— •  Higher      education      and      the 


future  welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.     T.  S. 
Doyle.     Discussion.     1888,    p.    28-30. 

—  Motion    made   that   com.mittee 


be  appointed  to  work  with  Mr.  Wait  in 
preparing  a  system  of  mathematical  symbols 
in  New  York  point.     1888,  p.  53. 

Mexico.     The  congress  of  instruc- 


for  the  blind.  Morrison  Heady.  1880,  p.  21-27 


tors   of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873. 
A.  Willhartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 
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Types  for  the  blind.  Moon.  Comparison 
of  the  Braille  and  New  York  systems  of 
point  writing  and  proposed  modification  of 
the  Braille  system.  J.  W.  Smith.  Discus- 
sion.   1878,  p.  64-65,  83-96. 

—  Concerning  the  art  of  printing 


for  the  blind.  Morrison  Heady,  1880,  p.  21-27. 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.     A.  Will- 
hartitz.     1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  The  general  character  of  em- 
bossed literature  which  the  schools  for  the 
blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discussion. 
1886,  p.  57-63. 

—  Letter  from  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage 

giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  blind 
in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

—  Printing  for  the  bHnd.     B.  B. 

Huntoon.     1876,  p.  41-47. 

—  The    superiority    of    the    New 

York   point    over    the    Line    letter.     Fanny 
McElroy.     Discussion.     1882,  p.  27-36. 

Uniform     Type     Commission, 


report  and  discussion.    1916,  p.  32-50. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 

blind.  J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27- 
36. 

Musical  notation,     B.   F.   Chesbro 

presents  his  system  of  musical  notation, 
1874.     1874,  p.  13. 

—  C.    Mahony  presents   his   sys- 
tem of  musical  notation,  1874.     1874,  p.  13. 

—  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 

for  the  Blind,  fifth  report,  1920.  1920, 
p.  81-89. 

—  Committee     to     consider     the 

relative  merits  of  the  various  systems  of 
musical  notations  appointed,  1874.  1874, 
p.    12-13. 


New 


—    —  Comparison  of  the  Braille  and 
York    systems    of    point    writing   and 


proposed  modification  of  the  Braille  system. 
J.  W.  Smith.     1878,  p.  39-62. 

—  Convention    recommends    Mr. 

Mahony's   musical  notation,   1853.     1853^  p. 
7  &  1874,  p.  6  flf.  p.  41. 

—  Discussion  of  Braille  and  New 

York     point     systems     with     reference     to 
musical  notation.     1874,  p.  12. 

—  Discussion      of     employments 

and   occupations   for  the  blind,   1871.     1871, 
p.   69-81. 

—  Methods  of  facilitating  musical 

instruction.     Hannah  A.  Babcock.     1882,  p. 
37-41. 


Types  for   the  blind.     Musical  notation. 

Discussion  of  systems  of  writing  music  for 
the  blind,  1872.     1872,  p.  62-75. 

Music  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
1884,    p.    19-34. 


Musical  notation  for  the  blind. 
1878,  p.   130-142. 


Discussion. 


Discussion. 


—  Report    of    the    committee    on 

music   and  musical  notation   to  be  printed, 
1878.     1878,  p.  130. 

Statistics.  Committee  on  music 


and  musical  notation  report,  1878.     1878,  p. 
65-70. 

New   York  point.      Committee  on 

music    and    musical    notation    report,    1878. 
1878,  p.   65-70. 

—  Comparison  of  the  Braille  and 


New  York  systems  of  point  writing  and 
proposed  modification  of  the  Braille  system. 
J.  W.  Smith.  1878,  p.  39-62.  Discussion. 
1878,  p.  64-65.  83-96. 

—  The  congress  of  instructors  of 

the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Will- 
hartitz,   1874,  p.  16-22. 

—  Discussions      of     systems      of 

writing  music  for  the  blind,  1872.  1872,  p. 
62-75. 

—  Discussion  that  all  text-books 

should  be  printed  in  New  York  point  at  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
1888,  p.  122. 


—  An  essay  on  printing  for  the 

blind.     N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.     1871,  p.  46-48. 

—  The  general  character  of  em- 


bossed literature  which  the  schools  for  the 
blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  1886,  p. 
53-57.     Discussion.     1886,    p.    57-63. 

—  Higher      education      and      the 

future  welfare  of  the  indigent  blind.  T.  S. 
Doyle.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  28-30. 

—  Letter  from  Dr.  T.  R.  Arm- 
itage giving  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain.     1876,  p.  63-67. 

Letter     from     P,     Lane,  1886. 


1886,  p.  8-9. 

—  Methods  of  teaching.    Mary  S. 

Pegram.     Discussion.     1888,  p.  101-104. 

—    —  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little.  Dis- 
cussion.    1886,  p.  78-85. 

—  Motion    made   that   committee 

be  appointed  to  work  with  Mr.  Wait  in 
preparing  a  system  of  mathematical  symbols 
in  New  York  point.     1888,  p.  53. 

—  Musical  notation  for  the  blind. 


Discussion.     1878,  p.   130-142. 
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New   York  Point. 

B.    B.    Huntoon. 


Types  for  the  blind. 

Printing-    for    the    blind. 
1876,  p.  41-47. 

—  Resolution  endorsing  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  adopted, 
1871.     1871,  p.  83-84,  96-103,  105-114. 

—  Resolution    lost    that    capitals 

and  lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  ele- 
mentary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

—  Resolutions  and  discussion  on 

types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

—  The    superiority    of    the    New 

York  point  over  the  Line  letter.  Fanny 
McElroy.  1882,  p.  25-27.  Discussion.  1882, 
p.  27-36. 

—  Thoughts  on  the  education  and 

of  the  blind.     I.    S.   Humbert.     1894, 


habits 
p.   69-71. 

—  Uniform     Type     Commission, 

report  and  discussion,  1916.     1916,  p.  32-50. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 

blind.  J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27-36. 

—  W.   B.  Wait  given  permission 


to  prepare  a  paper  in  reply  to  Mr.  Smith's 
paper  on  Comparison  of  the  Braille  and 
New  York  systems  of  point  writing  and  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  Braille  system  to 
be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association,  1878.     1878,  p.  96. 

—  Giant    type.     The     superiority 


of  the  New  York  point  over  the  Line  letter. 
Fanny  McElroy.     Discussion.  1882,  p.  27-36. 

—    —  Uniformity  in  printing  for 

the  blind.  J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882, 
p.    27-36. 

Objections  to  dotted  systems.  The 

superiority  of  the  New  York  point  over  the 
Line  letter.  Fanny  McElroy.  Discussion. 
1882,  p.  27-36. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 


blind.     J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p.  27-36. 

Objections    to    tangible    notations. 

Oral  instruction  the  chief  reliance  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind.  George  L.  Smead. 
1874,  p.  22-31. 

Proctor's    musical    notation.     Dis- 


cussion of  systems  of  writing  music  for  the 
blind,  1872.     1872,  p.  62-75. 

Revised  Braille.     Commission   on 


Uniform  Type   for   the    Blind,  fifth   report, 
1920.     1920,  p.  81-89. 

Revised  Braille  Grade  1  1-2.     Third 


report  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 
for  the  Blind.     1918,  p.  18-20. 

Ruggle's  type.  Address  pn  appli- 
ances and  printing  for  the  blind.  S.  P. 
Ruggles.     1872,  p.  42-48. 


Types  for  the  blind.  Ruggles'  type. 
Resolution  lost  that  capitals  and  lower  case 
letters  both  be  used  in  elementary  school 
books,   1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Sound      as      a     basis.       Improved 

methods    of   reading   for    the   blind.     E.    B. 
Smith.     Discussion.     1898,  p.  14-18. 

Standard  dot.  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mission, report  and  discussion,  1916.  1916, 
32-50. 


Statistics.       Comparison      of      the 

Braille  and  New  YorK  systems  of  point 
writing  and  proposed  modification  of  the 
Braille  system.     J.  W.  Smith.     1878,  p.  39-62. 


B. 


Stenographic   type.     Address. 

Kneass.     1882,  p.  56-57. 


N. 


blind. 


-  String  alphabet.     Printing  for  the 
B.   B.  Huntoon.     1876,  p.  41-47. 


Stuttgardt   system.     The   congress 

of  instructors  of  the  blind  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  1873.     A.  Willhartitz.  1874,  p.  16-22. 

Typewritten      by      the      Kentucky 

Point-writer.  Communication  from  Mor- 
rison Heady  about  the  Kentucky  Point- 
writer.     1880,  p.  17-18, 

Types     for     the     blind.       Use   of 

capitals.  Resolution  recommending  the  use 
of  capitals  in  printing  books  in  line  type 
referred  to  Business  committee,  1871.  1871, 
p.  45. 

—  Resolution    that    capitals    and 

lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  ele- 
mentary school  books  lost,  1872.  1872,  p. 
21-58. 

Weissemberg's  type.     Remarks  on 


the  history  of  printing  for  the  blind.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe.     1872,  p.  100-111. 

Typewriters.     See     Appliances.     Writing. 

Typophone.      See    Appliances.      Reading. 
Typophone. 

Tyrrell,  Mary  D.     Biography.     1882,  p.  55. 


Biography.     1884, 


Underbill,   Nathan   C. 

p.  36. 

A  uniform  course  of  study  with  uniform 
text-books,  Thomas  A.  McAloney.  1906  & 
1908,  p.  34-36. 

Uniform  eye  record  card,  report  of  com- 
mittee on.     1912,  p.  70-71. 

Uniform  type.  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind,  fifth  report,  1920.  1920, 
p.   81-89. 

Committee    of  superintendents    to 

confer  with  the  local  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  about 
printing  in  uniform  t3'pe  appointed,  1916. 
1916,    p.    114. 
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Uniform     type. 

George  W.  Jones. 


Educational      waste. 
1910,  p.  23-25. 


23. 


-    —  William  B.  Wait.     1910,  p.  20- 

Educational   waste    in    schools    for 

the  blind:  its  causes  and  indications;  how 
measured;  its  prevention.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.     1910,  p.  18-20. 

— System     vs.     individuality     in    the 

education  of  the  blind  both  in  its  local 
and  national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  1894, 
p.  13-19. 

Systems     of     embossed     printing. 

John  T.  Sibley.  1892,  p.  62-76.  Discussion. 
1892,  p.  76-85. 

Third  report  of  the  Commission  on 

Uniform  Type  for  the  BHnd.     1918,  p.  18-20. 


Uniform  Type  Commission  report, 

1912.     1912,  p.  28-30. 

Uniform  Type  Commission  report 


and  discussion,   1916.     1916,  p.  32-50. 

American   Braille.     Comparison  of 


the  Braille  and  New  York  systems  of  point 
writing-  and  proposed  modifications  of  the 
Braille  system.  J.  W.  Smith.  1878.  p.  39- 
62.     Discussion.     1878,  p.  64-65,  83-96. 

Boston  line  letter.     Resolution  lost 


that  capitals  and  lower  case  letters  both  be 
used    in    elementary    school     books,     1872. 
1872,  p.  21-58. 

—  Uniform     type     recommended, 

1853,  p.  6  &  1874,  p.  5  ff.  p.  41. 

Braille.      The    superiority    of    the 


1853. 


New  York  point  over  the  Line  letter.  Fanny 
McElroy.    Discussion.    1882,  p.  27-36. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 

blind.      J.    J.    Dow.      Discussion.      1882,    p. 
27-36. 

European    Braille.      Uniformity    in 

printing  for  the  blind.    J.  J.  Dow.     1882,  p. 
21-25. 

— ■ — —  Line.    An  essay  on  printing  for  the 
blind.     N.   B.  Kneass,  Sr.     1871,  p.  46-48. 

Line   and   Moon   combined.      Con- 

the    art   of   printinf?   for   the    blind. 

1880,  p.  21-27. 


cernm 

Morrison  Heady. 


Line   letter.     Resolution   tabled  at 

the  meetinsf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  house  that  hereafter  all  books 
printed  there  be  printed  in  line  only,  1884. 
1884,  p.   74. 

—  Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 

blind.  J.  J.  Dow.  Discussion.  1882,  p. 
27-36. 

Musical    notation.      Committee    on 

music  and  musical  notation  report,  1878. 
1878,  p.  65-70. 


Uniform  type.     Musical  notation  for  the 
blind.     Discussion,    1878,   p.   130-142. 

New  York  point.     Discussion  that 

all  text-books  should  be  printed  in  Nev/ 
York  point  at  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.     1888,  p.  122. 


—  The  general  character  of  em- 
bossed literature  which  the  schools  for  the 
blind  demand.  B.  B.  Huntoon.  Discussion. 
1886,  p.  57-63. 

Literature  and  printing  for  the 


blind.     D.  B.  Gray.     1890,  p.  42-45. 

—  The    superiority    of    the    New 


York  point  over  the  Line  letter.  Fanny 
McElroy.  1882,  p.  25-27.  Discussion.  1882, 
p.  27-36. 

Uniformity  in  printing  for  the 


blind.     J.  J.   Dow.     1882,  p.  21-25.     Discus- 
sion.    1882,  p.  27-36. 

Ruggles'  type.     Address  on  appli- 


ances   and   printing    for    the   blind.       S.     P. 
Ruggles.     1872,  p.  42-48. 

Standard     dot.       Special     session. 


American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  July  1,  1915.    1915,  p.  69. 

See    also     Types     for     the     blind. 


History. 

Uniform  Type  Commission,  report  and 
discussion,  1916.     1916,  p.  32-50. 

Uniform  Type  Commission  report  dis- 
tributed, 1916.     1916,  p.  15-16. 

Uniform  Type  Commission.  See  also 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type. 

See  also  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

Uniform  Type  Committee.  Historv.  1912, 
p.  28-30. 

Report,  1912.     1912,  p.  28-30. 

number   of    members,    1916.      1916, 

p.   111. 

number   of  reports   to   be   printed, 

1916.      1916,  p.   109. 

See  also  Uniform  Type  Comission. 

Uniformity  in  printing  for  the  blind.  J.  J. 
Dow.  1882,  p.  21-25.  Discussion.  1822,  p. 
27-36. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census.  Cooperation  with. 
1915,  p.  64. 

United  States.  Census  of  blind.  1870. 
Response  to  address  of  welcome,  1880. 
William  Chapin.     1880,  p.  8-11. 

—  See  also  Blindness.     Statistics. 


United   States. 
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United  States.  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Training.  How  can  the  schools  for 
the  blind  take  advantage  of  the  vocational 
training  provided  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education?  H.  M.  McManaway. 
1920,  p.  51-52. 

United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  report,  1879.  1880,  p.  14-15. 

University  and  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C,  resolutions 
adopted  condemning  Dempsey  B.  Sherrod 
and  his  plan  for,  1871.     1871,  p.  30-38. 

University  education  for  the  blind.    H.  I. 

Carpenter.     1880,  p.  94-95. 

The  use  and  abuse   of  arithmetic  slates. 

J.  S.  Graves.    1902,  p.  37-39. 

The  use  of  text-books.  George  C.  Morri- 
son. 1894,  p.  23-25.  Discussion.  1894,  p. 
26-30. 

Use  of  typewriters  in  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  G.  L.  Smead.  1876, 
p.  74-75. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

The  higher  education  of  the  blind  with  refer- 
ence to  the  direction  of  practical  effort. 
Frank  M.  Driggs.     1910,  p.  29-30. 

How  best  to  teach  the  institution 


child  the  value  of  the  dollar.     W.  K.  Argo. 
Discussion.     1916,  p.   105-108. 

Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring 


our  schools  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
public  schools  of  our  locality  and  of  our 
state?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done?:  round 
table.     1910,  p.  88-91. 

Obtaining    cordial    relations    in    a 


dual  school:  round  table.     1915,  p.  61-64. 

Poultry  raising;   discussion.     1915, 


p.  32-42. 

Round    table:    how   much   can   we 

properly  use  pupils  in  our  schools  to  per- 
form work  usually  done  by  paid  employees? 
1916,  p.  27-30. 

Should  the  entire  work  of  institu- 
tions for  educating  the  blind,  including  all 
provisions  necessary  therefor,  be  classed  as 
exclusively  educational  in  character,  or 
should  such  work  and  the  institutions  where 
it  is  done  be  regarded  as  charitable  and  the 
pupils  as  recipients  of  charity?  Discussion. 
1898,  p.  48-52. 

Siftings.     1918,  p.  61-65. 

Special  qualifications  and  training 

necessary  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  1916, 
p.  20-25. 

To  what  extent  should  the  educa- 
tion our  pufipils  be  vocational?  F.  M. 
Driggs.    1912,  p.  12-15. 


Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Vitalizing  grammar  and  building  the  live 
vocabulary.  Howard  R.  Driggs.  1912,  p. 
12-15. 

Value  of   a    good  address   to   the   blind. 

Discussion.     1892,  p.  106-109. 

Van  Cleve,  Edward  M.  Educational  waste 
in  schools  for  the  blind:  its  causes  and  indi- 
cations; how  measured;  its  prevention.  1910, 
p.  18-20. 

The   present   status    of   the   move- 


ment for  the  prevention  of  blindness.    191', 
p.  49-52.    Discussion.     1915,  p.  52-61. 

Response   to  address   of  welcome. 


1920,  p.   7-10. 

What    degree    of    defective    vision 

renders  a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind?  How  should  we  teach  the 
partially  sighted?  1916,  p.  88-94.  Discus- 
sion.    1916,   p.   94-99. 

Van  Cleve,  John  S.,  reports  on  Mr.  Noth- 
nagel's  presentation  of  the  opera  Oberon 
at   the    Ohio    State    School   for  the   Blind. 

1878,p.  146-147. 

The  vicariate  of  the  senses.  Sara  Whalen. 
1892,  p.  44-53.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  53-55. 

Vienna..  Institution  for  the  Blind.  State 
homes  for  the  blind.  Frederick  R.  Place. 
Discussion.     1894,  p.  64-69. 

Vincent,  G.  E.  Address  of  welcome.  1894, 
p.  9. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Higher  education  and  the  future  welfare 
of  the  indigent  blind.  T.  S.  Doyle.  1888,  p. 
23-28. 

An  essay  on  printing  for  the  blind. 

N.  B.  Kneass,  Sr.  Discussion.  1871,  p. 
49-54. 


How  can  the  schools  for  the  blind 

take  advantage  of  the  vocational  training 
provided  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education?  H.  M.  McManaway.  1920, 
p.   51-52. 

The     physical    education     of     the 


blind.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  23-30. 

Recreations    and   amusements    for 


the  blind.     T.  S.  Doyle.     1890,  p.  79-82. 

Resolution   recommending  against 

the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  same  insti- 
tution as  deaf  mutes,  1871.     1871,  p.  86-91. 

Tests  and   measurements.     H.   M. 


McManaway.     1920,  p.  19-20. 

Thoughts    on    the    education    and 


habits  of  the  blind.     I.   S.  Humbert.     1894, 
p.  69-71. 
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Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 

The  use  of  text-books.  George  C.  Morrison. 
Discussion.     1894,  p.  26-30. 

Vitalizing  grammar  and  building  the  live 
vocabulary.  Howard  R.  Driggs.  1915,  p. 
25-30.     Discussion.     1915,  p.  30-31. 

Vocational  education.  See  Education  of 
the  blind.     Vocational  training. 

Voluntary  reading.  E.  E.  Allen.  1892,  p. 
36-40.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  40-42. 

Vorschule  at  Hubertsburg,  Saxony.     The 

congress  of  instructors  of  the  blind  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  1873.  A.  Willhartitz.  1874, 
p.   16-22. 

Wadsworth,  Dr.  D.  L.  Notice  of  death. 
1894,  p.  7. 

Wait,  William  Bell.  Address  of  welcome. 
1886,  p.  3-4. 

Biography.     1918,  p.  69-70. 

A  college   for   the   blind.     1886,  p. 


Wallace,  Miss  Madelaine.  Initiates  work 
of   embossing  Catholic   literature.     1902,   p. 

52. 

Walt,  Lucina  C.  Biography.  1910,  p.  116- 
117. 

Wampler,  I.  S.  What  eflforts  should  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  schools, 
singly  or  co-operatively,  toward  securing 
scholarships  for  our  graduates  in  special 
and  professional  schools?    1920,  p.  41-46. 

Washington  School  for  the  Blind.  Games 
and  devices  for  amusement:  round  table. 
1916,  p.  99. 

Psychology    of   the    blind.      Sir    C. 


64-68. 


Discipline.      1892,    p.    26-2,2.      Dis- 


cussion.    1892,  p.  33-35. 


Discussion  of  Methods  of  facilitat- 
ing musical  instruction  by  Hannah  A.  Ban- 
cock.     1882,  p.  42. 

Educational  waste.     1910,  p.  20-23. 


explains   the   use    and    success     of 

sewing  and  knitting  machines  in   the   New 
York  Institute  for  the  Bhnd.    1876,  p.  10.* 


Frederick  Eraser.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  81- 


Washington  Territory  School  for  Defec- 
tive Youth.  Address.  J.  R.  Thompson. 
1888,  p.  113. 

History.  Meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  every  four  years.  Discussion. 
1888,  p.  77-81. 

Waterbury,  Warren.  Biography.  1894, 
p.  7. 

West  Virginia.  Education  of  ,the  colored 
blind.  See  Education  of  the 'blind.  West 
Virginia. 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind.  Discussion  of  H.  L.  Piner's 
paper  Free  education  of  the  blind:  its  evils; 
the  remedy.    H.  H.  Johnson.    1904,  p.  42-48. 

Discussion  on  household   employ- 


Knitting  and  sewing  machines  for      ments  for  the  blind.     1871,  p.  121-127. 


the  blind.     1876,  p.  47-48. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome. 

1882,  p.  4-5. 

—  1890,  p.  5-10. 

Tribute   to  A.   S.   WiUis.     1888,  p. 

111. 


Resolution  advising  against  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  in  the 
same  institution  referred  to  the  Business 
committee,  1871.     1871,  p.  43-45. 

Resolutions     and     discussions     on 


What   is   the  proper   function  and 

classification  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  state?  Notice  of 
discussion.     1906  &  1908,  p.  30. 

What    part    of    the    pupil's    time 


types  for  the  blind,  1871.     1871,  p.  55-69. 

Solid     geometry     for     the     blind. 


Emma   Coolidge.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  86- 
87. 

State  homes  for  the  blind.    Fred- 


should  be   given   to  each:  literary,   musical 
and  industrial  work?     1904,  p.  33-34. 

Walden,  George.     Biography.    1886,  p.  72. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Biography. 
1902,  p.  49-50. 

Walker,  W.  L.  The  kindergarten.  What 
is  the  proper  age  of  admission  and  period 
of  retention?     1906  &  1908,  p.  Z2. 

Wallace,  L.  M.  A  national  vocational 
institute  for  the  bhnd.     1920,  p.  52-55. 


erick  R.  Place.    Discussion.     1894,  p.  64-69. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Address.  A.  M.  Marshall.  1896, 
p.  71. 

Address  of  welcome.    H.  P.  Ford. 


1896,  p.  10-11. 

—  H.  Kirke  Porter.     1912,  p.  3-5. 

—  John  A.  Brashear.    1912,  p.  5-7. 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of 

the  trustees  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Bhnd.  H.  K.  Porter. 
1896,   p.   11-13. 
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Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Are  we  working  on  the  right  lines? 
H.  B.  Jacobs.     Discussion.    1894,  p.  56-60. 

Conservation  of  vision  classes:  in 


residential  schools  for  the  blind.    T.  S.  Mc- 
Aloney.     1920,  p.  37-39. 

Gardening   and    poultry.      Thomas 


S.    McAloney.     1915,   p.   32-33. 

How  best  to  teach  the  institution 


child  the  value  of  the  dollar.     W.  K.  Argo. 
Discussion.    1916,  p.  105-108. 

The     importance     of     playground 


work  and  of  free  directed  play,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  R.  R.  Pratt.  1910,  p. 
70-73. 

The  new  education  and  its  relation 


to  and  influence  upon  the  education  of  the 
blind.    Thomas  S.  McAloney.     1918,  p.  5-11. 

Primary     reading.       Nellie     Love. 


Discussion.     1894,  p.  49-53. 

Whalen,  Sara.  The  vicariate  of  the 
senses.     1892,  p.  44-53.    Discussion.     1892,  p. 

53-55. 

What  are  the  elements  essential  to  good 
discipline  in  our  schools.  Dudley  Williams. 
1896,  p.  63-67.     Discussion.     1896,  p.  67-68. 

What  can  we  do  for  our  girls?  H.  F. 
Bliss.  1896,  p.  34-36.  Discussion.  1896,  p. 
36-39. 

What  can  we  do  to  cure  mannerisms 
among  the  blind?:  round  table.  1916,  p. 
100-101. 

What  degree  of  defective  vision  renders 
a  child  eligible  to  attend  a  school  for  the 
blind?  How  should  we  teach  the  partially 
sighted?  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  1916,  p. 
88-94.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  94-99. 

What  degree  of  uniformity  in  courses  of 
study  in  schools  for  the  blind  as  respects 
elementary  work  is  desirable?  John  H. 
Hinemon.     1918,  p.  24-26. 

What  efforts  are  made  and  what  succ^s 
obtained  in  teaching  ordinary  script?  Dis- 
cussion.    1896,  p.  71-73. 

What  efforts  should  be  made  on  the  part 
of  the  state  or  schools,  singly  or  co-opera- 
tively, toward  securing  scholarships  for  our 
graduates  in  special  and  professional 
schools?     I.  S.  Wampler.     1920,  p.  41-46. 

What  has  work  for  the  war-blinded 
soldier  taught  us  that  we  can  with  profit 
incorporate  into  our  school  work?     O.  H. 

Burritt.     1920,  p.  56-59. 

What  institution  reports  should  contain. 

J.  J.   Dow.     1910,  p.  91-93. 


What  is  adequate  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  backward  (not  feeble-minded) 
child  and  how  can  we  meet  this  problem  in 
our  schools?    Nita  F.  Dustin.    1910,  p.  10-12. 

What  is  the  best  means  of  securing  co- 
operation   in    the    teaching    force?      A.    J. 

Hutton.     1902,  p.  34-37. 

What  is  the  order  of  industrial  work  for 
boys,    beginning    with    the    lower    grades? 

George  S.  Wilson.     1904,  p.  32. 

What  is  the  proper  function  and  classifica- 
tion of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  state?  Notice  of 
discussion.     1906  &  1908,  p.  30. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  feeble-minded 
blind?     B.  P.  Chappie.     1920,  p.  31-34. 

What  our  graduates  do.  Charles  A.  Ham- 
ilton.    1920,  p.  23-25. 

What  part  of  the  pupil's  work  should  be 
given  to  each:  literary,  musical  and  indus- 
trial work?     W.  B.  Wait.     1904,  p.  33-34. 

V7hat  shall  the  Association  do  for  the 
Columbian  Exposition?  Frank  Hall.  1892, 
p.  85-88.     Discussion.     1892,  p.  88-90. 

What  should  be  the  aim  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  girl  and  how  should  this  differ 
from  that  of  the  blind  boy?  Harriet  A. 
Lounsberry.     1912,  p.   16-20. 

May  Hill  Davis.     1912,  p.  20-21. 

What  should  be  the  dominant  ideas  and 
aim  in  planning  and  prescribing  music 
studies  for  any  individual  pupil?  Russell 
King  Miller.     1920,  p.   39-41. 

What  should  the  public  reports  of  the 
superintendents  of  our  schools  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  official  requirements,  in 
order  to  make  them  of  greatest  value  to  the 

work  at  large?:  round  table.    1910,  p.  91-93. 

What  subjects  should  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  studies?  To  what  extent 
should  instruction  in  these  studies  be 
carried?  Methods  to  be  employed  in  teach- 
ing  these    subjects?      E.    P.    Church.      1896, 

p.  60-62.  .-; 

What  trades  are  proving  valuable  as  bread 
winners  for  the  blind?  J.  T.  Morey.  1910, 
p.  87-88. 

What  we  ought  to  know  about  the  child 
we  try  to  teach  (physical  and  mental  con- 
ditions).    H.  R.  Chapman.     1918,  p.  38-42. 

Where  does  the  responsibility  of  the 
state  cease  in  the  education  of  the  blind? 

Miss  O.  H.  J.  Harris.     1896,  p.  48-50. 

Where  should  sloyd  be  placed  in  the 
course  of  study?    E.  E.  Allen.     1904,  p.  32. 
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Whitewright,  William.  Biography.  1902, 
p.  47. 

Whittle,  Louis  N.    Biography.   1886,  p.  72. 

Why  typewriting?  Susan  B.  Merwin. 
1918,  p.  16-17. 

Wickens,  W.  B.    Biography.     1918,  p.  69. 

Wiley,  Friend  F.  Biography.  1918,  p. 
68-69. 

Wilkinson,  Charles  T.  Biography.  1904, 
p.  24-25. 

Wilkinson,  Warring.  Biography.  1918, 
p.   71. 

Willhartitz,  A.  The  congress  of  instruc- 
tors of  the  blind  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1873. 
1874,   p.    16-22. 

reads  paper  on  the  World's  Con- 
vention of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  in 
Vienna,  August,  1873.     1874,  p.  10. 

Williams,  Dudley.  What  are  the  ele- 
ments essential  to  good  discipline  in  our 
schools?  1896,  p.  63-67.  Discussion.  1896, 
p.   67-68. 

Williams,  Lapier.  The  course  of  study; 
the  articulation  of  the  literary,  musical  and 
industrial  departments  in  schools  for  the 
bhnd.     1904,  p.  31-34. 

Williams,  William  Dismukes.  Biography. 
1902,  p.  48-49. 

Response  to  address   of  welcome. 

1886,  p.   7-8. 

—  1888,  p.  6-8. 

telegram  of  good  wishes  to.     1898, 

p.  3. 

WUlis,  Albert  S.  Address.  1888,  p.  109- 
111.  _ 

Address  of  welcome,  1880,  p.  11-13. 

Committee    to    memorialize    Con- 


gress in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
report,  1880.     1880,  p.  14-16. 

resolution  of  thanks  to  for  his  ef- 


forts  in  presenting   the    educational   claims 
of  the  bUnd  to  Congress,  1878.    1878,  p.  17. 

tribute  to  by  W.  B.  Wait.     1888,  p. 


111. 

Wilson,    Dr.    Claude.      Biography.      1896, 
p.  8. 

Wilson,   George   S.     The   blind  in   litera- 
ture.    1906  &  1908,  p.  7-17. 

Discussion  of  Mr.   Burritt's  paper 


Wilson,  George  S.  The  relation  of  the 
schools  to  the  auxiliary  organizations  seek- 
ing to  aid  the  adult  blind.     1910,  p.  63-65. 

What    is    the    order    of    industrial 


work   for    boys,   beginning   with    the    lower 
grades?     1904,  p.  32. 

Wines,  Fred  H.  Address  of  welcome. 
1890,  p.  5-7. 

Wing,  W.  R.  Address  of  welcome.  1878, 
p.    3-4. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind.  A  chip 
from  an  Ohio  workshop.  Henry  Snyder. 
Discussion.     1884,  p.  46-50,  52-53. 

Discussion  on  discipline  in  schools 

for  the  blind.     1872,  p.  115-133. 

Discussion    on    the    establishment 

of  industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  1872.   1872, 
p.   77-99. 

Does  the  school  curriculum  de- 
serve re-examination?  J.  T.  Hooper.  1918, 
p.   21-23. 

Employment    of    the    blind.      Otis 


Patten.     1876,  p.  34-40. 

Has  massage  any  place  in  schools 

for    the   blind?     J.    T.    Sibley.      Discussion. 
1898,  p.  27-31. 

An  honorable   living.     Herbert   F. 


Gardiner.     Discussion.     1916,  p.  70-72. 

How    can    we    give    our    pupils    a 

more  general  knowledge  of  business?    J.  M. 
Costner.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  44-46. 

The    idiosyncracies    of    the    blind. 


J.  J.   Dow.     Discussion.     1886,  p.  87-93. 

Kindergartens.     Discussion.     1884, 

p.  53-54. 

Mechanical   pursuits    of  the   blind. 


Discussion.     1884,  p.  59-67. 

Methods  of  teaching.     Mrs.  Sarah 

C.  Little.     1886,  p.  73-78.    Discussion.    1886, 
p.  78-85. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  text- 
books for  the  blind.  Discussion.  1876,  p. 
75-81. 

Mora!  and  religious  training.    Dis- 


cussion.    1890,  p.  38-42. 


Music    in    schools    for    the    blind. 


Discussion.     1884,  p.  19-34. 


The  expanding  view  of  the  field  for  service 
of  our  special  schools.     1912,  p.  44-46. 


Our  work.  Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord.  Dis- 
cussion.    1882,  p.  51-54,  57-66. 

Primary     reading    for     the     blind. 


J.  J.  Dow.     Discussion.     1890,  p.  ^1-63. 
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Wilson,  George  S.  The  problems  of 
adolescence  and  how  to  meet  them  in  our 
schools.    M.  Ada  Turner.    1910,  p.  105-106. 

Resolution   lost   that   capitals    and 


lower  case  letters  both  be  used  in  elemen- 
tary school  books,  1872.     1872,  p.  21-58. 

Resolution   recommending   against 


the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  same  insti- 
tution as  deaf  mutes,  1871.     1871,  p.  86-91. 

Silk  culture  as  an  employment  for 

blind  women.    A.  M.  Shotwell.    Discussion. 
1882,  p.  16-21. 

State  homes  for  the  blind.     Fred- 


erick R.  Place.     Discussion.     1894,  p.  64-69. 
System  vs.  individuality  in  the  edu- 


cation of  the  blind  both  in  its  local  and 
national  reference.  W.  G.  Todd.  Discus- 
sion.    1894,  p.  19-23. 

T.  H.  Little  tells  of  his  visit  to  the 


Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don, in  1873.     1874,  p.  11. 

What  is  the  best  means  of  secur- 


ing co-operation  in  the  teaching  force?  A.  J. 
Hutton.     1902,  p.  34-37. 


Wood,  David  DufHe. 
115-116. 


Biography.    1910,  p. 


Memory  as  applied  to  the  educa- 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

OF  THE  BLIND 


TWENTY-SIXTH   BIENNIAL  CONVENTION   HELD  AT  AUSTIN 

TEXAS.  JUNE  27-30.  1922 


FIRST  SESSION 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  27,  1922 


The  Twenty-sixth  Biennial  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  BUnd  was  called  to 
order  by  Superintendent  E.  E.  Bram- 
lette  in  the  chapel  room  of  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  8:15  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the 
singing  of  "America" ;  followed  by  the 
invocation  given  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Garri- 
son, pastor,  Central  Christian  Church, 
Austin,  Texas. 

Superintendent  E.  E,  Bramlette 
gave  the  address  of  welcome  for  the 
Texas  school;  Dr.  H.  H.  Harrington, 
for  the  Board  of  Control,  and  Judge 
B.  H.  Powell  substituted  for  Gover- 
nor Neif  in  giving  the  address  for 
the  State  of  Texas. 

The  response  and  President's  ad- 
dress was  given  by  President  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve.  At  the  close  of  his  ad- 
dress President  Van  Cleve  took 
charge  of  the  meeting,  and  upon  mo- 
tion. Superintendent  J.  T,  Hooper  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind, 
was  elected  Acting  Secretary.  The 
following  committees  were  appointed : 

COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY 

F.  E.  Palmer,  Superintendent  Iowa 
College  for  the  Blind ;  H.  R.  Chapman, 
Superintendent    Washington    School 


for  the  BHnd;  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Sup- 
erintendent North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS 
J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent  Maryr 
land  School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Rosa 
Penick,  Teacher  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind ;  D.  W.  Glover,  Principal  Teach- 
er Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 
Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind; 
J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent,  Wiscon- 
sin School  for  the  Blind;  Gordon 
Hicks,  Superintendent  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Julia  A.  Dow,  Superintendent  Min- 
nesota School  for  the  Blind;  H.  L. 
Harter,  Acting  Principal  California 
School  for  the  Blind. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

George  S.  Wilson,  Superintendent 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind ;  Mary  E. 
Schoonmaker,  Teacher  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind ; 
J.  S.  Ganey,  Superintendent  Alabama 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Upon  motion  duly  seconded  and  car- 
ried, meeting  was  adjourned. 


SECOND  SESSION    , 

WEDNESDAY,  9:00  A.  M.,  JUNE  28,  1922 


The  session  was  opened  by  singing 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy",  followed  by  the 
repeating  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  A 
vocal  solo  was  given  by  Miss  Cather- 
ine Cook.  Letters  of  regret  at  not  be- 
ing able  to  be  present  were  read  from 


Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  Superintend- 
ent of  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind ; 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  McAloney,  Superin- 
tendent Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  0.  H. 
Burritt,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Oliphant,  Superintendent 
of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind, 
Macon,  Georgia,  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  "Leading  the  Blind  Into  the 
World  of  Vision,"  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Eutherford,  Principal  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Department,  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas,  also  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  "Recreation  and 
Play  for  Blind  Children,"  which  was 
followed  by  a  miscellaneous  discus- 
sion of  the  two  papers. 

At  10:40  Mr.  Allen  read  a  paper 
prepared  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  De- 
partment of  Physiology  and  Psychol- 
ogy, Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Massachusetts,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Preliminary  Study  of  the  In- 
fluence on  School  Success  of  the  Age 
at  Which  Vision  Is  Lost," 


At  11:10  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Di- 
rector General  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation of  the  Blind,  made  an  an- 
nouncement concerning  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Foundation  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
This  was  followed  by  two  letters  from 
Mr.  T.  Yoshimoto,  Oxford,  England, 
in  which  he  regretted  his  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

At  11:25  Dr.  R.  E.  Vinson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Texas,  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  gave  a  talk  on  "Education- 
al Problems,"  with  special  stress  on 
the  problem  of  "Handicaps  and  the 
Great  Field  Open  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Human  Thought  in  the  Hu- 
man Mind." 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:00 
o'clock. 


THIRD  SESSION 

WEDNESDAY,  2:00  P.  M.,  JUNE  28,  1922 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Burritt,  Mr. 
Latimer  turned  the  meeting  into  a 
Round  Table  for  the  discussion  of  the 
American  Foundation  of  the  Blind, 
which  he  opened  by  giving  his  report 
on  same.  This  was  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  on  the  merits  and 
projects,  the  outlook  and  the  policies 
of  such  foundation.  At  3:15  the  asso- 
ciation recessed  and  the  American 
Foundation  of  the  Blind  was  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  Latimer.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  president  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  was 
elected  Chairman,  and  other  business 
carried  on  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Foundation.  Upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  Foundation 
the  A.  A.  I.  B.  re-assembled ;  the  gen- 
eral discussion  on  the  Foundation 
continued,  and  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Palmer  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson : 

First,  That  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  endorse 
the  Foundation. 

Second,  That  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  bring  in  nomi- 


nations as  provided  by  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Foundation. 

Third,  That  we  recommend  to  the 
Foundation  such  modifications  and 
simplifications  as  in  the  judgment  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  Foundation 
are  thought  feasible.    Carried. 

Mr.  Bledsoe,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials,  made  a  partial 
report.  Upon  motion  duly  seconded 
and  carried,  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  was 
duly  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B..  At  4:15  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, which  was  followed  from 
5:00  to  7:00  o'clock  by  a  Scenic  Drive 
given  by  the  citizens  of  Austin.  On 
the  drive  the  Convention  was  treated 
to  a  trip  through  the  foothills  west  of 
Austin  and  given  a  splendid  view  of 
the  country  around  the  city. 

At  8:00  o'clock  the  citizens  of  Aus- 
tin presented  through  the  community 
players,  two  short  humorous  plays 
which  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  the  Convention. 
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FOURTH  SESSION 
THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  29,  1922 


The  meeting  was  opened  by  general 
singing.  Invocation  was  offered  by 
Rev.  W.  A.  Hamlet,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Allen,  of  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind,  rendered  a  beautiful 
vocal  solo  and  responded  to  an  encore. 

At  9:30  o'clock  Mr.  Bledsoe,  as 
Vice-President,  took  the  chair.  Notes 
on  "The  Preparation  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind"  was  read  by  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  Director  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

At  10:05  o'clock  a  paper  was  read 
by  Superintendent  Frank  M.  Driggs 
of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  Og- 
den,  Utah,  on  the  subject,  "Advan- 
tages of  Affiliation  and  Co-operation 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind  With  Other 
Organizations." 

At  10 :55  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New 
York  City,  gave  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Index,  and  upon  motion 
duly  seconded  and  carried  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  for  bringing  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  the  printing  of  the 
Index  of  the  proceedings  of  the  A.  A. 
LB. 

At  10:50  the  President,  Mr.  Van 
Cleve,  again  took  the  chair.  In  the 
absence  of  Miss  Merwin  the  subject, 
"Prevention  of  Blindness,"  was  omit- 
ted. It  was  moved,  duly  seconded  and 
carried  that  Mr.  Allen  continue  to 
represent  this  association  in  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness. 

At  11:00  o'clock  Superintendent 
John  F.  Bledsoe,  of  the  Marj^land 
School  for  the  Blind,  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  "The  School  in  Relation 
to  Relief  of  Adult  Blind." 

At  11:20  Dr.  H.  Y.  Benedict,  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas, 
gave  an  address  on  "Approximate  and 
Mental  Arithmetic,"  which  contained 
many  helpful  and  practical  sugges- 


tions on  the  teaching  of  that  im- 
portant subject. 

At  12:00  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  afternoon  was  occupied  with 
Round  Tables,  consisting  of  a  Con- 
ference of  Superintendents,  led  by 
Superintendent  George  S.  Wilson,  of 
the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
Conference  of  Teachers,  led  by  Miss 
Mary  B.  Schoonmaker,  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  Education  of  the 
Blind,  New  York  City,  and  a  Confer- 
ence of  Librarians  and  Home  Teach- 
ers, led  by  Miss  Kate  Foley,  of  the 
California  State  Library,  Sacramen- 
to, California,  the  reports  of  which 
follow : 

REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE  OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
F.  E.  PALMER,  Secretary 
At  the  conference  of  superintend- 
ents,  Thursday   afternoon,   June   29, 
the  following  topics  were  discussed: 

1.  Total  Per  Capita  Cost  of  Edu- 
cation and  Maintenance. 

2.  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Em- 
ployees. 

3.  What  Social  Diversions  Are 
Helpful  and  Permissible  ? 

The  discussion  of  the  first  topic  was 
opened  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Lineberry  of 
North  Carolina.  The  resulting  dis- 
cussion brought  out  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just 
basis  of  comparison  among  schools 
for  the  blind,  since  conditions  are  so 
dissimilar.  Distance  from  the  source 
of  supply,  factors  controlling  the  cost 
of  labor,  location  relative  to  fuel  sup- 
ply, number  of  students,  etc.,  all  en- 
ter in;  therefore  it  was  agreed  not  to 
attempt  a  table  of  comparisons,  un- 
less a  working  standard  could  be  ar- 
rived at.  However,  it  was  found  that 
the  cost  for  education  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  were  in  most  cases  about 
equal. 

The  second  topic  was  discussed  by 
Miss  Julia  Dow  of  Minnesota,  others 
following.  There  seemed  to  be  two 
definite  conclusions : 
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First,  that  only  the  best  teachers 
should  be  employed  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind ;  and 

Second,  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
teachers  it  is  necessary  to  pay  salaries 
commensurate  with  the  salaries  paid 
in  schools  for  the  sighted  of  similar 
grades. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  the  salaries  that  are  being 
paid  at  present  are  not  adequate ;  that 
they  should  be  raised  to  the  point 
where  the  best  teachers  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  work;  that  salaries 
should  reach  the  point  where  ade- 
quate preparation  could  be  demanded 
of  all  teachers  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Stewart  of  Oklahoma 
opened  the  discussion  of  the  third 
topic.  Mr.  Stewart  held  students  in 
schools  for  the  blind  should  have  suf- 
ficient freedom  to  develop  naturally 
and  that  any  diversion  that  would 
help  the  student  more  fully  to  realize 
upon  the  possibilities  of  his  life  was 
permissible.  He  contended  that  the 
blind  boy  or  girl  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  participating  in  the 
wholesome  social  activities  of  the 
sighted  and  that  institutional  life 
should  be  as  natural  as  possible.  In 
the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr. 
Stewart's  talk  there  was  not  much 
unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  the 
specific  social  diversions  that  were 
permissible.  Card  playing,  dancing, 
etc.,  were  considered  with  varying 
opinions,  some  endorsing  them, 
others  opposing  them,  but  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  blind 
boy  and  girl  have  a  right  to  whole- 
some diversion. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topic,  the 
Physical  Education  of  the  Blind,  the 
relative  values  of  play,  calisthenics, 
drills,  apparatus  work,  marching, 
dancing,  corrective  work,  and  ath- 
letics in  the  scheme  of  physical  edu- 
cation were  considered.  Emphasis 
placed  upon  big  muscle  development, 
especially  as  secured  from  properly 
organized  play  and  from  athletics. 

The     responsibility     for     securing 


proper  physical  education  was  laid 
mainly  upon  the  superintendents  and 
governing  boards,  while  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  teachers  to  arouse 
interest  in  this  work  and  to  help  in 
carrying  it  out.  The  teachers  were 
referred  to  the  excellent  papers  on 
this  topic  in  the  1910  report  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B. 

REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE  OF 

TEACHERS 
MARY  B.  SCHOONMAKER,  Chairman 
Leader — Miss  Mary  B.  Shoonmak- 
er.  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  New  York  City, 
New  York. 

Physical  Training  and  Athletics  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Harter,  California  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mr.  Harter  advocates  organized 
play  as  well  as  regular  classes  in  phy- 
sical training. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  should  en- 
ter in  contests. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  beat 
their  own  records  as  well  as  records 
of  others. 

Co-operation  Among  Teachers  of 
Various  Departments. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Glover,  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Glover  stressed  the  use  of  WE 
instead  of  I,  and  general  co-operation 
through  conferences  of  Teachers. 

Best  Method  of  Handling  the  Ex- 
ceptional Blind  Pupil,  the  Unusually 
Gifted,  Mentally  Retarded  and  Other- 
wise Handicapped. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Eastman,  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Ber- 
keley, California. 

Miss  Eastman  said  that  there  were 
as  many  methods  as  there  were  pu- 
pils. Each  child  should  be  considered 
individually,  and  should  be  led  out  in 
every  direction  possible.  They  should 
be  placed  in  grade  work  when  they 
can  fit  in. 

Handicraft  and  Vocational  Train- 
ing. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Caldwell,  Instructor  in 
Piano  Tuning  and  Repairing,  Texas 
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School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 

Mr.  Caldwell  states  that  efficiency 
might  be  increased  in  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done  by  more  nearly 
equalizing  the  handicraft  and  voca- 
tional work  with  the  literary  work. 

As  a  means  of  improving  work,  ex- 
periments might  be  conducted  to  dis- 
cover new  lines  of  industries  for  the 
practical  use  of  the  blind. 

Through  the  talks,  papers  and  dis- 
cussions many  helpful  suggestions 
were  received. 

REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE  OF 
LIBRARY  SECTION 
KATE  M.  FOLEY,  Chairman 
The  librarians  and  home  teachers 


held  a  conference,  and  a  very  profit- 
able hour  was  spent.  The  best  me- 
thod of  wrapping  books  for  mailing, 
how  to  make  reading  attractive  to 
adults,  the  type  best  suited  to  inex- 
perienced fingers,  books  best  suited  to 
beginners  and  slow  readers,  writing 
appliances  and  their  use,  were  among 
the  subjects  discussed.  Those  pres- 
ent felt  that  the  round  table  had 
been  of  personal  assistance  to  them. 

From  5:00  to  7:00  the  Convention 
spent  at  Barton  Springs,  enjoying  a 
splendid  swim  and  picnic  supper. 


FIFTH  SESSION 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  29,  1922 


Moving  pictures  of  the  Texas 
School  Activities  were  presented  by 
Superintendent  Bramlette,  which  was 
followed  by  a  short  impromptu  talk 
by  Superintendent  J.  T.  Hooper,  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  on  the  extraor- 


dinary development  of  the  sense  of 
touch  and  smell  of  Willetta  Huggins. 
The  day  was  closed  with  a  water- 
melon social  on  the  lawn,  which  every- 
body enjoyed,  especially  the  northern- 


ers. 


SIXTH  SESSION 

FRIDAY   MORNING,   JUNE   30,   1922 


The  meeting  opened  at  9:15  o'clock 
with  the  singing  of  the  Doxology,  fol- 
lowed by  the  hymn,  "Work,  for  the 
Night  Is  Coming,"  and  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner."  Invocation  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Carter  L.  Harrison, 
Rector  of  St.  David's  Episcopal 
Church,  Austin,  Texas,  and  a  vocal 
solo  was  given  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Collins, 
of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 

At  9:30  announcements  for  the  day 
were  given  and  the  following  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  nominate  Direc- 
tors for  the  American  Foundation  of 
the  Blind,  Mr.  F.  E.  Palmer,  Iowa  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa ;  Miss 
Katherine  Foley,  of  the  California 
State  Library,  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Riley, 

The  subject  of  the  National  Athletic 
Association  was  considered  and  a 
general  discussion  followed. 


At  9:55  o'clock  Mr.  Collins,  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  music  and  regret- 
ted that  more  time  was  not  given  to 
the  subject  at  the  Convention.  An 
additional  report  of  the  committee  on 
Credentials  was  made. 

At  10:00  o'clock  the  Committee  on 
Efficiency  made  its  report  and  a 
paper  was  read  by  Director  Edward 
E.  Allen,  of  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts.  At  10 :45 
o'clock  a  paper  was  read  by  Superin- 
tendent Gordon  Hicks,  of  the  Con- 
necticut School  for  the  Blind,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  on  the  subject, 
"The  Advantages  to  be  Derived  from 
Having  a  Radio  Receiving  Outfit  in  a 
School  for  the  Blind,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  discussion. 

At  11:15  o'clock  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Necrology  was  made 
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by  Mr.  F.  E.  Palmer,  Chairman.  Up- 
on motion  duly  seconded,  it  was 
adopted  and  ordered  printed.  The 
President  made  a  short  address  on 
the  co-operation  and  success  of  the 
meeting,  and  thanked  those  who  as- 
sisted in  making  the  meetings  such  a 
success  and  of  such  an  inspirational 
character.  A  report  was  made  on  the 
condition  of  Mr.  Murphy  and  it  was 


moved  and  seconded  that  a  telegram 
of  sympathy  and  best  wishes  and 
hopes  of  early  recovery  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  also  that  a  telegram  of 
sympathy  and  good-will  be  sent  to 
Superintendent  Green.  Motion  was 
unanimously  carried  and  telegrams 
were  sent  by  the  Secretary.  On  mo- 
tion the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


SEVENTH  SESSION 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  30,  1922 


The  meeting  was  opened  at  2:00 
o'clock  with  the  President  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Latimer  presented,  but 
did  not  read,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Type.  Upon  mo- 
tion duly  seconded  same  was  received 
and  ordered  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention.  Final 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials was  given  and  upon  motion  duly 
seconded  and  carried  the  report  was 
accepted  and  ordered  incorporated  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 
The  report  reads  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  CREDENTIALS 

We,  your  committee  on  credentials, 
beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

DELEGATES 

Alabama — 

Joseph  S.  Ganey. 
Arkansas — 

D.  W.  Glover, 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Glover. 
California — 

R.  S.  French, 

H.  C.  Harter, 

Miss  E.  Hazel  Pye, 

Miss  M.  W.  Eastman, 

Miss  Katherine  Foley. 
Connecticut — 

Gordon  Hicks, 

Stetson  K.  Ryan. 
Georgia — 

G.  F.  Ohphant. 
Indiana — 

G.  S.  Wilson. 
Iowa — 

Francis  E.  Palmer. 


Kansas — 

Thomas  Chandler. 
Louisiana — 

A.  J.  Caldwell, 

Miss  Lillian  Holland, 

Miss  Anna  Vain  McConnell. 
Maryland — 

John  F.  Bledsoe. 
Massachusetts — 

E.  E.  Allen. 
Minnesota — 

Miss  Julia  F.  Dow, 

Geo.  F.  Meyer. 
Mississippi — 

M.  L.  Batson. 
Montana — 

H.  J.  Menzemer. 
New  Mexico — 

C.  E.  Utzman. 
New  York  City — 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

Miss  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker. 
North  Carolina — 

G.  E.  Lineberry. 
North  Dakota — 

B.'  P.  Chappie. 
Oklahoma — 

0.  W.  Stewart, 

Miss  Pearl  Smith, 

J.  O.  Wood. 
Ontario,  Canada — 

W.  B.  Race. 
Texas — 

E.  E.  Bramlette, 

N.  A.  Klotz, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Rutherford, 

Miss  Rosa  M.  Penick, 

H.  H.  Harrington. 
Utah- 
Frank  M.  Driggs. 
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Washington — 

H.  R,  Chapman. 
Wisconsin — 

J.  T.  Hooper. 

HONORARY  MEMBER 

H.  R.  Latimer. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
Governor  Pat  M.  Neff,  Austin,  Texas 
Mayor  W.  B.  Yett,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  T.  V.  Archer,  Austin,  Texas. 
W.  E.  Allen,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Cornelia  Amyett,  Austin,  Texas. 
M.  E.  Applewhite,  Austin,  Texas. 
Clyde  Boon,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  J.  Booth,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Bischoff,  Austin,  Texas. 
Arnold  Brundrett,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Ada  Bradford,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Clara  Carlisle,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Maud  Cartledge,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Louisiana. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Caldwell,  Austin,  Texas. 
J.  H.  Caldwell,  Austin,  Texas. 
D.  C.  Clayton,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Collins,  Austin,  Texas. 
H.  G.  Collins,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Katherine  Cook,  Austin,  Texas. 
Dr.  T.  F.  Cox,  Austin,  Texas. 
Hon.  S.  B.  Cowell,  Austin,  Texas. 
Sam  Carter,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Bettie  M.  Colley,  Austin,  Texas. 
A.  L.  Curado,  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  A.  L,  Curado,  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Dove,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Duncan,  Austin,  Texas. 
W-  B.  Derr,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Sallie  Day,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Alice  Foley,  California. 
Miss  Nellie  Fox,  Austin,  Texas. 
James  Frazier,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Ganey,  Alabama. 
Dr.  H.  L.  Hilgartner,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Margaret  Holland,  Louisiana. 
Ernest  Honig,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Ruth  James,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  A.  Jackson,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Sadie  Jacobs,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  Maryland. 
Joe  Krebs,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Joe  Krebs,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Callie  Lawrence,  Austin,  Texas. 
H.  N.  Lebermann,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Lebermann,  Austin,  Texas. 


Miss  Pauline  Leser,  Austin,  Texas. 
R.  C.  Lomax,  Austin,  Texas. 
W.  E.  Long,  Austin,  Texas. 
John  B.  Locke,  Texas. 
Mr.  James  Maxwell,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  James  Maxwell,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Geneva  McDaniel,  Austin,  Texas. 
Stafford  McKinley,  Austin  Texas. 
Mr.  J.  W.  G.  Meadows,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  G.  Meadows,  Austin,  Tex. 
Mrs.  George  F.  Meyer,  Minnesota. 
W.  J.  Moore,  Oklahoma. 
Edwin  Nicols,  Austin,  Texas. 
Arthur  Nichols,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Nichols,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Francis  C.  Palmer,  Iowa. 
Miss  Lulu  Parker,  Austin,  Texas. 
Dr.  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Lulu  Payton,  Austin,  Texas. 
Charles  C.  Picker,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Orra  Simpson,  Austin,  Texas. 
Dee  Stell,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss    Henrietta   C.   McKay,    Austin, 

Texas. 
H.  E.  Batson,  Mississippi.  • 
C.  Nedam  Avery,  Austin,  Texas. 
Judge  Ben  H.  Powell,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Ben  H.  Powell,  Austin,  Texas. 
R.  N.  Perrenot,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Jodie  Quigley,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Hilda  Reynolds,  Austin,  Texas. 
Oscar  Raines,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Richardson,  Austin,  Texas. 
B.  F.  Richardson,  Austin,  Texas. 
A.  S.  Rutherford,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  N.  L.  Smith,  Austin,  Texas. 
T.  M.  Slough,  Louisiana. 
Mrs.  Noel  Scott,  Austin,  Texas. 
Noel  Scott,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Ollie  Stell,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Nettie  Strobel,  Austin,  Texas. 
Dr.  R.  E.  Vinson,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Gussie  Von  Koenneritz,  Austin, 

Texas. 
Miss  Zollie  Walker,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  West,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  White,  Huntsville,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Lulu  White,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Wilkins,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Mary  Willis,  Alabama. 
Miss  Juliette  Wright,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Katherine  Wright,  Austin,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Paul  Meusche,  Austin,  Texas. 
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Miss  Mary  Connelly,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Edna  Collins,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Riker,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Leake,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Alice  Heflin,  Austin,  Texas. 
Dr.  H.  Y.  Benedict,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Charlotte  Osmond,  Austin,  Tex. 
T.  V.  Archer,  Austin,  Texas. 

Representatives  from  the 
Texas  School  for  Colored  Blind  and 

Deaf  Youth 
J.  D.  Martin,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Martin,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  White,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  Annie  Grant,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  L,  E.  Lee,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Monroe,  Austin,  Texas. 
Rev.  M.  W.  Givens,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  M.  E.  Burse,  Austin,  Texas. 
Miss  V.  C.  Smith,  Austin,  Texas. 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Smith,  Austin,  Texas. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  F.  BLEDSOE, 

Chairman. 

D.  W.  GLOVER, 

ROSA  A.  PENICK. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was 
then  given,  which  upon  motion  duly 
seconded  was  accepted  and  ordered 
placed  on  file  and  printed.  The  report 
of  the  Auditing-  Committee  was  re- 
ceived and  upon  motion  duly  seconded 
was  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 
Upon  motion  duly  seconded  it  was 
carried  that  if  there  is  any  balance  in 
the  funds  of  the  Index  Committee 
that  the  disposal  of  same  be  such  as 
the  Committee  think  wise.  By  unani- 
mous vote  it  was  also  ordered  that 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Biennial 
Proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  June  25,  1920,  to  June 
30,  1922. 

RECEIPTS 
June  25,  received    of    G.    F.    Oli- 

phant,  treasurer   $      88.76 

Collections : 

From   schools   and   libraries   and 
associations     for     membership 

dues    - 250.00 

From  libraries  for  pamphlet  of 
proceedings  17.00 


From  schools  on  assessment  at  15 

cts.  per  pupil    enrollment,  1920      647.00 

TOTAL $1,002.76 

EXPENDITURES 
Letter  heads  and  programs  for 

Baltimore   Convention  $      52.50 

Postage,  Baltimore  Convention....        21.31 
Postage    for   treasurer,   for   col- 
lections    6.68 

Bill  heads  used  by  treasurer 5.75 

Letter  heads  ordered  by  the  sec- 
retary for  the   officers   of  the 

association  16.25 

To  the  Freegard  Press,  St.  Louis, 
for  printing,  in  pamphlet  form, 
the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore,  1920 786.25 

Check  refunded  5.00 

Bills  payable  for  badges  used  at 
Baltimore  Convention,  unpaid 
by  misunderstanding  15.00 

Total  Expenditure $    908.74 

Balance  in  treasury,  above  date..$      94.02 

TOTAL $1,002.76 

B.  P.  CHAPPLE, 
Treasurer,  A.  A.  I.  B. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 

The  Auditing  Committee  begs  to 
report  that  they  have  examined  the 
books  and  vouchers  of  B.  P.  Chappie, 
Treasurer  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  and  have 
found  them  correct  in  every  particu- 
lar. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JULIA  F.  DOW, 

Chairman. 

H.  J.  MENZEMER, 
H.  C.  HARTER. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
ported through  its  Chairman,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in 
Convention  assembled: 

FIRST:  That  the  sincere  and 
hearty  thanks  of  the  members  of  this 
association  are    hereby    tendered  to 
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Judge  B.  H.  Powell,  representing  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas;  to 
Dr.  H.  H.  Harrington,  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  and  especial- 
ly to  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Bramlette  and  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind  for  the 
cordial  welcome,  the  general  hospital- 
ity, the  kind  attention  and  the  lavish 
entertainment  provided  for  the  mem- 
bers during  the  entire  convention. 

SECOND:  That  we  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  citizens  of  the  city 
of  Austin,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Automobile  club,  and  the  friends 
of  the  School  who  have  so  generously 
furnished  automobiles  and  entertain- 
ment for  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

THIRD:  That  we  are  grateful  to 
Dr.  R.  E.  Vinson  and  Dr.  H.  Y.  Bene- 
dict of  the  University  of  Texas  for 
their  inspiring  addresses,  to  the 
Community  Players  and  to  all  others 
who  have  contributed  to  our  enter- 
tainment, comfort  and  pleasure  dur- 
ing this  most  delightful  week. 

FOURTH:  That  we  endorse  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
extend  to  it  our  support  and  express 
the  hope  that  it  may  grow  to  be  a 
great  factor  in  unifying  and  advanc- 
ing the  varied  interests  of  the  blind. 

FIFTH:  That  we  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  continuance  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
that  we  approve  of  its  being  taken 
over  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  that  we  pledge  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Foundation  our  hearty 
support  in  its  publication. 

SIXTH:  That  we  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  all  those  who  are  seeking  to 
provide  means  for  the  special  training 
of  teachers  of  the  blind ;  and  that  we 
extend  our  warm  approval  of  all  such 
efforts. 

SEVENTH:  That  we  believe  it  un- 
wise to  establish  courses  for  the  in- 
dustrial training  of  adults  in  con- 
junction with  the  pupils  of  school  age 
and  that  we  feel  the  interest  of  our 


pupils  to  be  seriously  endangered  by 
such  arrangement. 

Very  respectfully  submittea, 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 

Chairman. 
J.  T.  HOOPER, 
GORDON  HICKS. 

Mr.  George  S.  Wilson,  of  the  Indi- 
ana School  for  the  Blind,  as  Chair- 
man, made  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Nominations,  which  follows : 
President,  John  F.  Bledsoe, 

Supt.    Maryland    School    for    the 
Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland. 
1st  Vice-President,  S.  M.  Green, 
Supt.  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
2nd  Vice-President,  G.  F.  Oliphant, 
Prin.    Georgia    Academy    for    the 
Blind,  Macon,  Georgia. 
Secretary,  Susan  B.  Merwin, 

Supt.    Kentucky    School    for    the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Treasurer,  H.  J.  Menzemer, 

Pres.  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Boulder,  Montana. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
H.  M.  McManaway, 

Supt.  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Staunton,  Virginia. 
Frank  M.  Driggs, 

Supt.  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Ogden,  Utah. 

F.  E.  Palmer, 

Supt.  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa. 

G.  E.  Lineberry, 

Supt.  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Gordon  Hicks, 

Supt.   Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

TRUSTEES   OF   THE   AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Felix  Warburg,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  Chicago. 

Moved  and  seconded  and  unani- 
mously carried  that  the  report  be  ac- 
cepted and  that  the  Secretary  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  of- 
ficers as  nominated.  The  ballot  was 
cast  and  officers  declared  elected.  Mr. 
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Bledsoe  was  presented  and  made  a 
short  speech  of  acceptance,  thanking 
the  Association  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred and  pledging  his  best  efforts 
for  the  success  of  the  next  meeting. 
Upon  motion  duly  carried  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The  program  of  the  week  conclud- 


ed with  a  reception  at  the  Governor's 
Mansion,  given  by  Mrs.  Pat  M.  Neff, 
at  which  a  very  large  percentage  of 
those  in  attendance  at  the  association 
were  present. 

J.  T.  HOOPER, 
Acting  Secretary. 


ADDRESS  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  E.  E.  BRAMLETTE 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


Mr.  President,  Fellow  Instructors, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Texas  is  honored  today  by  your 
presence,  and  bids  you  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Coming  from  various  states 
and  even  from  distant  lands,  you  rep- 
resent their  best  thought  and  achieve- 
ments. Within  our  sphere  of  activity 
you  have  acquired  knowledge  and  ap- 
plied it  in  your  experience.  This  is 
wisdom,  and  you  bring  it  to  Texas. 
Problems,  which  you  have  solved  or 
for  which  you  may  be  seeking  a  so- 
lution, will  be  presented  by  you  for 
consideration,  and  the  x,  y,  z  of  many 
difficult  equations  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  may  find  valuation  and  no 
longer  remain  unknown  quantities. 
Texas  will  thereby  be  greatly  bene- 
fited. 

We  greet  you  from  New  England, 
never  more  the  home  of  the  witch- 
burners  nor  the  manufacturing  place 
of  wooden  canvas  hams  and  nutmegs, 
but  the  land  of  education  and  culture, 
hallowed  by  the  tread  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers, — where  the  Plymouth  Rock 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Red  flourish  and 
lay  eggs  with  the  date  inscribed  upon 
them,  where  Boston  baked  beans  grow 
in  the  garden,  and  codfish  balls  fur- 
nish a  favorite  form  of  entertain- 
ment. Texas  can  learn  something 
even  from  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, or  Arkansas.  Hence  we  gladly 
welcome  you. 

But  lest  you  might  think  I  have 
gotten  my  geography  mixed,  let  me 
say  I  do  not  mean  to  place  Arkansas 
in  the  New  England  group,  for  she  is 
our  next  door  neighbor.    One  of  my 


most  pleasant  boyhood  memories  is  of 
the  covered  wagon  from  Arkansas, 
with  a  big  red  apple  on  the  end  of  a 
dogwood  switch  as  a  sign  of  the 
bushels  within,  which  we  could  buy 
for  two  bits  a  peck  or  six  bits  a 
bushel.  She  is  still  noted  for  her  Ar- 
kansas reds  and  other  fruits,  berries 
and  vegetables.  Gloria  Arkansiensis 
non  pereat ! 

And  we  hail  you  from  the  old  Dutch 
province  of  New  Amsterdam,  where 
war  was  formerly  waged  and  won  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
where  Rip  Van  Winkle  used  to  trudge 
afoot  up  the  Catskills  but  now  rides 
in  a  Hudson  Six,  where  the  lambs  of 
Wall  Street  are  fleeced  by  the  Bulls 
and  Bears  for  the  delectation  and  en- 
richment of  the  populace.  Would  that 
we  Texans,  who  are  also  some  scrap- 
pers, could  learn  from  you  how  to  win 
our  battles  by  oral  canonades !  Then 
our  Governor  could  be  here  tonight  to 
welcome  you,  and  could  then  retire  to 
his  office  on  Capitol  Hill  and  issue  a 
proclamation  that  would  demolish  all 
his  enemies. 

The  old  Quaker  State,  where  they 
speak  when  the  spirit  moves  them,  is 
well,  though  not  numerously,  repre- 
sented here  tonight.  She  has  lately 
"spoke  out  in  meetin' ",  and  to  judge 
by  the  sum  spent  by  the  successful 
gubernatorial  candidate  it  seems  that 
his  money  must  have  done  some  talk- 
ing. Her  great  oil  and  coal  fields 
could  supply  His  Santanic  Majesty 
with  all  the  fuel  he  needs,  if  the^  min- 
ers and  railroaders  did  not  occasional- 
ly lose  their  religion  and  go  on  strike. 
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But  Texas  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  in  oil  and  may  rival  Pennsyl- 
vania in  furnishing  gas  to  all  who  are 
hellbent  in  autos.  If  we  had  more 
Republicans  in  Texas,  Old  Nick  might 
be  induced  to  transfer  his  headquart- 
ers from  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
not  to  Austin  which  is  altogether  too 
saintly,  but  perhaps  to  Dallas  and 
Forth  Worth. 

"Maryland,  my  Maryland"  is  a  love- 
ly song,  which  the  cavaliers  with 
their  hospitable  home-life  and  court- 
ly manners  used  to  sing  when  sere- 
nading the  ladies.  She  has  an  up-to- 
date  school  for  the  blind,  as  well  as 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the 
best  oysters,  lobsters  and  turtles  in 
the  world.  We  gladly  welcome  her 
delegate,  for  we  are  fond  of  him  and 
what  he  represents. 

But  the  beautiful  song,  just  re- 
ferred to,  can  not  compare  with  "Take 
Me  Back  to  Ole  Virginy",  which  was 
no  doubt  originally  sung  by  George 
Washington's  body  servant,  and  on 
down  through  the  terms  of  the  many 
Presidents,  of  whom  she  was  mother. 
But  this  old  classic  has  now  become 
only  a  mournful  heart  throb,  since 
Ohio  is  trying  to  become  the  rival  of 
Virginia  in  Uncle  Sam's  affections 
and  to  be  the  Step-mother  of  Presi- 
dents. 

From  Tarheelia,  where  the  cele- 
brated remark  of  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  must  in  these  troub- 
lous times  be  uttered  only  in  a  whis- 
per; from  the  home  of  Uncle  Remus 
and  of  the  Tom  Watson  watermelon; 
from  the  Gulf  States  famous  in  song 
and  story,  you  are  all  received  with 
open  arms. 

Now  we  will  take  an  airplane  flight 
to  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  North,  pick- 


ing up  our  friends  from  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
from  the  Dakotas,  Idaho,  Montana 
and  Washington,  and  circling  down  by 
the  Golden  Gate  we  take  on  wing 
good  friends  from  California,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas, 
— and  here  they  are.  Nothing  but  an 
airplane  can  keep  up  with  the  prog- 
ress of  those  wonderful  Western 
States. 

A  message  tells  us  that  Missouri  is 
without  representation  on  account  of 
serious  illness  in  the  home  of  our 
good  friend  Supt.  Greene,  and  that 
our  dear  friends  in  Colorado,  stricken 
and  almost  paralyzed  by  the  tragic 
death  of  the  entire  Argo  family,  can 
only  send  us  sad  greetings. 

Several  notables  who  intended  to  be 
here  are  absent  from  this  meeting  for 
various  good  reasons,  and  our  hearts 
and  minds  hold  them  in  affectionate 
remembrance,  namely:  Miss  Merwin, 
and  Messrs.  Burritt,  McAloney,  Ham- 
ilton, Abbott,  Irwin  and  Campbell. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  our  plant 
completed  when  you  should  come  to 
visit  us,  but  the  World  War  put  an 
end  to  the  construction.  Consequent- 
ly we  can  not  show  you  our  hospital, 
our  industrial  building  and  several 
minor  improvements,  which  formed  a 
part  of  our  original  plan. 

Friends,  we  bid  you  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  what  we  have.  We  hope 
you  will  be  comfortable. 

May  we  learn  from  the  builders  of 
the  first  temple:  "To  bring  the  blind 
by  a  way  they  knew  not,  to  lead  them 
in  paths  they  have  not  known;  to 
make  darkness  light  before  them,  and 
crooked  things  straight.  These  things 
to  do  unto  them  and  not  forsake 
them." 
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ADDRESS  OF  DR.  H.  R  HARRIXGTOX 

Member  of  the  Texas  Board  of  Co::im:'i 


The  people  of  Texas  have  always 
been  noted  for  a  boundless  hospital- 
ity, where  the  gu^t  is  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  at  home,  and  to  admire  the 
easy  fr^dom  and  graceful  dignity  of 
a  host  who  banishes  all  f  onnalir\*  in 
the  nobleness  of  his  welcome  and  the 
simplicity  and  generosity'  of  his  en- 
tertainment, 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  find,  upon 
tiiis  occasion,  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  and  in  extending  a  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  State  Boai'd  of  Con- 
trol to  so  many  representatives  of  an 
organization  whose  membership  is  en- 
gaged in  a  work  similar  to  that 
which  we  are  undertaking  to  do  in 
this  institution,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  either  member  of  the  Board 
on  duty,  if  we  can  contribute  in  any 
way  to  tie  success  of  your  meeting. 

We  are  keenly  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  your  work  because  you  are  an 
important  elemental  factor  in  the  edu- 
cational program  of  our  state's  boun- 
ty, and  a  fundamental  agency  in  the 
protection  and  uplift  of  society. 

You  are  engaged  in  a  branch  of 
education  where  intelligence  and 
character  upon  the  part  of  both  teach- 
er and  pupn  are  far  more  essential 
than  tiiey  are  in  the  ordinary  avenues 
of  educational  work.  In  a  singulariy 
progressive,  active  age,  no  phenome- 
non has  been  more  striking  than  the 
advancement  of  methods  of  our  bhnd 
institutions-  I  need  not  undertake  to 
recount  this  advanc^nent,  for  you 
are  a  part  of  it.  and  vastly  more  f a- 
mfliar  \vith  the  subject  than  I  can 
ever  possibly  become.  The  things 
made  possible,  educationally,  to  bhnd 
children  are  perhaps  the  most  com- 
monplace to  you,  but  they  are  a 
source  of  surprise  and  wonder  to  me. 
This  is  true  whether  I  consider  their 
academic  or  their  industrial  work. 
The  daily  press  is  constantly  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  suc- 
cess and  accomplishments  of  blind 
students.    Two  graduates  of  this  in- 


stitution finished  this  year  at  our 
State  University  and  won  scholar- 
ships, by  virtue  of  their  standing,  at 
other  institutions  for  advanced  study. 
Miss  Chapin  of  Dallas,  another  gradu- 
ate from  here,  completed  her  Junior 
year  at  the  University  recently,  as  a 
scholarship  student.  She  has  been  on 
the  honor  roU  ever  since  she  entered 
the  University  and  was  this  year 
among  the  honor  section  of  her  class. 
She  already  has  a  sufficient  number 
of  A' 5  to  her  credit  to  make  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  grade,  with  the  margin 
of  another  year  to  go  on.  In  addition 
to  distinction  in  her  regular  studies, 
she  is  an  accomplished  musician  and 
dehghts  in  the  comx)osition  of  music 

We  take  a  pride  in  the  success  of 
our  students  in  any  walk  of  life:  and 
extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  as 
comrades  at  the  common  shrine  of 
humanity,  in  order  that  we  may  aH 
become  better  qualified  and  better 
equipped  for  the  work  which  we  have 
in  hand-  There  is  wisdom  in  counsel ; 
there  is  also  wisdom,  as  well  as  plea- 
sure, in  association:  even  though  the 
afflicted  to  whom  you  minister,  are 
imable  to  see,  they  gain  an  intimate 
and  accurate  insight  through  the 
mind's  eye,  of  your  character  and 
your  service.  The  dead  type  of  writ- 
ten characters  are  not  more  important 
in  drawing  out  and  developing  the 
child's  mind  in  the  acquisition  of 
what  ^e  term  education, — with  if s 
indefinite  standard, — than  is  the  per- 
sonaUty  and  character  of  the  teacher, 
even  to  the  blind. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since 
the  unfortunate  blind  was  merely  a 
synonym  of  the  regrettable  outcast, 
pitied  and  pushed  into  one  comer  as 
beyond  aid  and  of  course  without  hope 
on  the  part  of  friends  or  the  afflicted. 
But.  happily,  science  has  eliminated 
that  situation  wherever  the  light  of 
education  is  fostered  and  advanced  by 
you.  Your  work  has  given  eyes  to  the 
fingers  of  the  blind.     It  is  true  that 
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the  work  which  you  are  doing  needs 
to  be  exploited  in  order  that  the  op- 
portunities and  facilities  which  your 
institutions  afford  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  may  be  carried  to  the 
humblest  home  within  the  confines  of 
the  respective  states.  These  homes 
must  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  en- 
trance to  your  institutions  is  not  a 
concession  but  a  right ;  that  blindness 
is  not  a  disgrace  but  a  misfortune; 
and  that  the  State  and  Society  are  un- 
der far  more  obligation   to   educate 


these  than  it  is  to  foster  the  educa- 
tion of  the  nearer  normal  child. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  work 
you  are  doing  because  you  are  ren- 
dering a  conspicuous  service  to  society 
and  to  humanity.  I  bespeak  for  your 
meeting  one  of  complete  success  and 
assure  you  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  that  we  are  delight- 
ed to  have  you  here  and  hope  that 
you  will  find  a  welcome  that  \\*ill  be 
an  inducement  toward  an  early  return. 


ADDRESS  OF  JUDGE  B.  M.  POWELL 

Austin,  Texas 


A  WELCOME  EXTENT)ED    ' 

Mr.  President,  ^Members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: 
I  feel  doubly  honored  in  being  per- 
mitted to  be  present  this  evening  on 
this  auspicious  occasion.  In  the  first 
place,  any  one  should  feel  honored  to 
represent  our  present  splendid  Gov- 
ernor upon  any  occasion  anyv/here. 
In  the  next  place,  I  am  especially 
honored  in  being  accorded  the  privil- 
ege of  extending,  on  behalf  of  our 
great  State,  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
this  distinguished  assemblage  of  in- 
structors so  ably  representing  almost 
every  section  of  our  common  country. 
I  regret  exceedingly  the  inability  of 
Governor  Xeff  to  be  with  us  in  person 
this  evening.  My  disappointment  in 
this  respect  is  two-fold.  I  regret  it 
on  your  account.  You  are  being  de- 
prived of  a  genuine  treat,  for  he  is  a 
real  and  eloquent  orator,  with  but 
few  equals  and  no  superiors.  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  have  you  meet  him 
and  know  him  as  he  is.  for  I  am  sure 
you  would  then  love  him  as  we  Tex- 
ans  do.  Again.  I  regret  his  absence 
on  his  own  account,  I  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  his  real  interest  in  this  Con- 
vention. His  every  act  since  becom- 
ing Governor  attests  the  sincenty  of 
his  recent  declaration  that  his  chief 
ambition  in  the  Executive  Office  is  to 
open  the  door  of  opportunity,  educa- 


tionally speaking,  to  all  the  youth  of 

Texas.  His  lively  interest  in  schools 
would  afford  him  genuine  dehght  in 
being  with  you  this  evening. 

But.  since  he  can  not  be  here,  it  is 
particularly  ple-asing  to  me  to  be  with 
you  in  his  stea.d.  When  he  requested 
me  to  take  his  place  on  this  progi'am 
I  demurre(f  by  stating  that  I  could 
not  fill  his  place.  He  rephed  at  once, 
saying:  "Oh.  yes.  you  ai'e  a  big 
enough  man  to  fill  my  place  easily." 
As  you  will  agree,  even  without  see- 
ing him.  I  could  not  take  issue  with 
his  remark,  and  I  am  here. 

I  always  feel  at  home  among  teach- 
ers. My  father  taught  before  prac- 
ticing law.  My  mother  was  a  teach- 
er. My  three  sisters  are  now  and 
have  always  been  teachers.  I  have 
often  regretted  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
begin  my  own  career  as  a  teacher. 
Not^vithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had 
grown  up  among  teachei's.  I  still  liked 
the  profession  so  well  that  I  pei^suad- 
ed  one  to  become  my  wife.  I  have, 
therefore,  been  constantly  directed  by 
teachei's  all  my  life,  and  you  may 
know  that  my  present  teacher-direc- 
tor cares  but  little,  in  her  manage- 
ment of  me.  for  the  various  judicial 
precedents  I  am  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish in  my  work  on  this  branch  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  my  State.  I 
really  revel  in  an  atmosphere  such  as 
we  have  here. 

All  levitv  aside.  I  must  attempt  to 
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express  to  you  our  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude because  of  your  so  signally  com- 
plimenting Texas  in  making  her  the 
site  of  your  first  session  in  the  South. 
We  feel  that  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
we  have  what  we  hope  is  a  pardonable 
pride  in  this  almost  matchless  com- 
monwealth. She  is  first  in  area;  first 
in  agricultural  products;  first  in  cat- 
tle; almost  first  in  oil,  lumber  and 
population ;  well  advanced  in  the  vari- 
ous industrial  pursuits.  We  have  a 
veritable  empire  with  untold  oppor- 
tunities and  almost  unlimited  re- 
sources. Our  welcome  to  you  is  as 
vast  in  its  extent  and  genuineness  as 
the  limits  of  this  great  State. 

But,  it  is  not  only  of  material  things 
that  I  speak.  In  an  educational  way, 
Texas  occupies  a  rather  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  galaxy  of  States.  She 
early  proclaimed  that  the  failure  of 
Mexico  to  provide  an  adequate  system 
of  public  education  for  her  colonies 
was  just  cause  for  revolution.  The 
war  came  and  the  Republic  of  Texas 
was  the  result.  One  of  the  presidents 
of  that  republic  penned  the  splendid 
maxim  in  which  he  declared  "that 
cultivated  mind  is  the  guardian  gen- 
ius of  democracy.  It  is  the  only  dic- 
tator that  free  men  acknowledge  and 
the  only  security  that  free  men  de- 
sire." Our  forefathers  believed  what 
they  preached  and,  as  best  they  could 
in  those  early  days,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  present  educational  sys- 
tem. We  have  accomplished  some 
splendid  things,  as  you  will  see  from 
this  new  plant  for  the  blind,  but  we 
feel  that  we  have  only  made  a  begin- 
ning in  this  educational  campaign. 
We  shall  not  be  content  until  we  raise 
our  standard  and  elevate  ourselves 
from  our  present  very  low  rank 
among  the  States  in  education  to  that 
of  first  place.  We  must  be  first  edu- 
cationally as  well  as  materially.  In 
the  furtherance  of  this  worthy  am- 
bition, we  confidently  expect  general 
co-operation.  We  shall  gather  inspir- 
ation for  this  crusade  from  your  pres- 
ence among  us.     For  this  additional 


reason,  we  bid  you  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  brief  re- 
marks without  acknowledging  my 
own  surprise  and  even  amazement  at 
the  remarkable  progress  you  have 
made  in  your  peculiar  line  of  endeav- 
or. With  heartfelt  gratitude  I  have 
noted  your  almost  marvelous  achieve- 
ments. Your  wards  are  becoming 
useful  citizens  in  almost  every  walk 
and  avenue  of  life.  Not  only  in  indus- 
trial lines  do  they  excel,  but  they  oc- 
cupy seats  in  both  halls  of  Congress 
from  time  to  time.  They  fill  other 
places  of  public  trust.  They  are 
among  our  very  best  musicians.  They 
are,  in  short,  rapidly  becoming  a  real 
blessing  to  the  world  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  themselves.  They  are 
capturing  the  highest  honors  in  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  For 
example,  in  our  own  State  University, 
the  graduates  of  this  institute  where 
your  sessions  will  be  held  are  taking 
the  very  highest  rank.  They  are  be- 
ing admitted  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
ever  increasing  numbers. 

If,  as  I  verily  believe,  it  be  true  that 
the  real  measure  of  a  life  is  its  ser- 
vice, then  you,  who  are  before  me, 
are  entitled  to  all  praise.  Measured 
by  that  true  standard,  no  one  has 
achieved  more  or  attained  a  higher 
pinnacle.  May  God  bless  your  further 
efforts  is  my  fervent  prayer.  Judg- 
ing by  your  glorious  past,  the  extent 
of  your  future  successes  can  not  be 
foretold.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  still  greater  things.  That 
you  will  more  than  keep  step  with 
the  advance  guards  of  all  other  pro- 
fessions, I  am  quite  sure.  Yours  is  a 
noble  task.  It  has  been  well  per- 
formed. I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  bid  you 
thrice  welcome,  on  behalf  of  our  Gov- 
ernor as  well  as  myself,  with  the  hope 
on  the  part  of  both  of  us  that  your 
coming  among  us  may  prove  a  mutual 
blessing. 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE 

Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City 


Two  years  ago  it  was  my  duty  as 
vice-president  to  preside  over  the  de- 
liberations of  this  Association,  serv- 
ing for  our  lamented  Dr.  Argo,  pre- 
vented by  his  physical  state  from 
meeting  with  us.  Now  as  President 
I  enjoy  once  more  the  privilege.  For 
this  dignity  I  thank  the  Association 
and  express  here  my  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor  conferred  two  years 
ago. 

We  meet  for  the  first  time  in  the 
southwest,  drawn  hither  by  the  rec- 
ord of  performance  and  the  promise 
of  a  great  future  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  Texas,  to  see  in  these  build- 
ings the  visible  evidence  of  her  peo- 
ple's interest  and  to  contribute  by  our 
presence  to  the  assurance  of  the 
promised  future. 

Let  us  see  what  the  two  years  since 
last  we  met  have  held  of  interesting 
achievement,  of  progress,  of  the  mak- 
ing of  history  in  the  field  of  educating 
the  blind. 

INVENTIONS  AFFECTING  THE  BLIND: 
THE  RADIOPHONE 

Until  one  definitely  sets  himself  to 
the  backward  look  he  little  realizes 
how  full  life  is  of  advance,  how  richer 
life  may  be  through  the  unfolding 
processes  of  nature  and  of  human 
achievement.  Among  inventions 
which  have  been  put  forward  ar^; 
two  touching  the  interests  of  the 
blind  most  nearly — the  radiophone 
and  the  optophone,  the  one  serving 
the  world  of  all  men,  the  latter  seek- 
ing to  serve  the  world  of  the  sightless. 

Imagination  falters  in  the  effort  to 
conceive  what  may  be  attained  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  which 
are  used  in  drawing  out  of  the  ether 
those  movements  which  we  call  sound. 
The  romance  of  science  is  fascinating 
for  its  intellectual  satisfactions  and 
for  its  applications  to  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  man.  It  seems  but  a  little 
while  since  Jack  Binns  became  a 
world-known  hero  for  his  insistent 
cry  from  that  sinking  vessel  into  the 


darkness,  a  cry  that  was  heard  and 
in  a  new  way  brought  help  and  safety 
for  imperiled  lives.  When  Columbus 
voyaged  into  the  unknown  he  and  his 
sailors  faced  dangers  and  loneliness 
unimagined.  So  always  they  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  have  chal- 
lenged admiration  as  brave  men  and 
the  Church  has  prayed  for  them  in- 
sistently as  taking  their  lives  into 
their  hands  and  needing  a  special 
Providence.  Today  the  passenger 
upon  the  widest  sea  lies  down  in  peace 
to  sleep,  for  in  a  very  true  way  God, 
through  the  revelation  to  men  of  the 
principles  of  using  His  universe, 
makes  him  to  dwell  in  safety.  No 
longer  fog  and  reef  must  be  feared 
because  of  lack  of  means  whereby  to 
chart  a  course,  no  longer  is  the  vessel 
alone  on  any  sea.  It  seems  only  yes- 
terday that  we  were  told  of  the  fruit- 
ion of  a  great  hope  when  wireless 
telephony  was  achieved  and  the  spok- 
en word  leaped  from  the  wire  through 
the  ether  and  instantly  was  heard  a 
thousand  miles  away.  The  most  re- 
cent months  have  served  to  make  the 
marvel  of  tapping  the  reservoir  of 
ether,  or  whatever  it  is  in  which  the 
magnetic  pulsations  reside,  a  privil- 
ege of  every  school  boy.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  of  man's  activities 
as  spoken  into  the  ether  becomes 
now  the  property  of  eveiy  shut-in 
who  cares  to  reach  out  for  it.  To  the 
blind,  especially  to  him  who  lives  re- 
mote from  great  centers  or  is  in  any 
other  sense  shut  in,  the  radio  is  prov- 
ing a  source  of  entertainmtnt,  infor- 
mation, enjoyment  and  profit.  One 
hesitates  to  prophesy  what  more  it 
may  mean  to  him  in  the  days  to  come. 

THE  OPTOPHONE 
The  optophone  as  a  useful  instru- 
ment may  be  soon  achieved.  One  of 
the  most  encouraging  evidences  ^  of 
man's  inherent  nobleness  is  the  spirit 
of  helpfulness  to  the  handicapped 
shown  by  "hard  boiled"  business.  Not 
once  but  several  times  have  I  been 
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told  by  men  making  new  machines  for 
business  purposes  of  their  discovery 
of  some  new  apphance  which  they 
deemed  possible  of  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind.  Such  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  is  exhibited  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  A,  Russell  Bond,  Secretary  of 
the  Federated  Engineers  Develop- 
ment Corporation  now  studying  and 
seeking  to  perfect  the  optophone: 
"We  do  not  expect  to  receive  any 
commercial  return  from  the  opto- 
phone, but  will  feel  amply  repaid  if 
we  can  succeed  in  introducing  this 
machine  among  the  blind  of  this 
country,  and  give  them  an  opportuni- 
ty to  read  literature  which  heretofore 
has  been  closed  to  them."  Great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  since  this  Asso- 
ciation in  1915  at  the  Berkeley  meet- 
ing had  the  opportunity  to  test  Pro- 
fessor Brown's  machine  for  turning 
the  black  and  white  page  into  a  sound- 
ing medium.  Extraordinary  concep- 
tion! The  knowledge  that  selenium 
crystals  have  the  power  to  make  light 
waves  audible  has  been  possessed  by 
scientists  for  a  long  time.  But  not 
until  now  has  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  been  rendered  serviceable. 
At  Jersey  City  for  ten  months  a  pa- 
tient effort  to  perfect  the  machine 
which  utilizes  the  principle  has  been 
going  forward.  Miss  Margaret  Ho- 
gan,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  of  Barnard  College,  was  engaged 
by  the  company  to  operate  it.  Some 
simplifications  have  been  made  in  the 
instrument;  the  sounds  given  off  by 
it  are  amplified  so  as  to  make  them 
more  readily  discernible  and  now  a 
blind  woman  reads  from  the  novel  of 
the  day  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
words  a  minute. 

The  optophone  has  no  practical 
value  to  the  sighted  that  I  know  of. 
It  is  of  use  only  to  the  blind.  What 
its  future  will  be  no  one  can  foretell. 
It  is  not  wise  to  deem  it  only  a  passing 
wonder.  Some  of  us  can  recall  with- 
out much  effort  the  first  telephone — 
which  was  pronounced  a  mere  toy, 
the    first    phonograph — which    was 


looked  upon  as  a  marvel  but  not  im- 
portant, the  first  typewriting  ma- 
chine— which  was  not  expected  ever 
to  become  a  commercial  necessity. 
Let  us  hope  these  new  inventions 
which  interrupt  the  ether  in  ways  to 
bring  the  world  to  our  ears  may  prove 
a  real  boon  to  the  sightless. 

SOME  ADVANCE  STEPS— DUAL 
SCHOOLS  PASSING 

For  many  years  educators  of  the 
blind  have  urgently  sought  to  bring 
about  the  separation  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  brought  together  for  school- 
ing into  institutions  established  by 
the  states  to  provide  for  the  appro- 
priate education  of  these  handicapped 
persons.  In  this  country  public  opin- 
ion conceives  it  the  State's  duty  to 
educate  the  deaf,  and  the  blind.  As  a 
measure  of  economy  in  administra- 
tion, perhaps,  and  sometimes  from  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  unwisdom 
of  putting  the  deaf  and  the  blind  into 
close  association,  "dual"  schools  have 
been  established.  (Indeed,  one  state 
formerly  maintained  an  institution 
for  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  feeble^ 
minded !  A  most  unfortunate  group- 
ing, especially  for  the  blind,  who  suf- 
fer most  in  any  combination).  Re- 
cently, in  1921  and  1922,  California 
and  Virginia  have  taken  definite  steps 
to  withdraw  the  blind  children  into 
separate  establishments,  West  Vir- 
ginia, too,  having  made  some  progress 
in  this  line  in  the  previous  biennium. 
Actual  physical  separation  still  waits 
in  each  case  on  building  operations. 

Gradually  the  public  mind  accepts 
the  truth  that  these  are  not  "asy- 
lums." Even  yet  the  pioneer  schools 
for  the  blind,  encumbered  by  names 
which  have  for  many  people  a  signifi- 
cance only  of  providing  for  the  care 
of  the  dependent  or  defective — Per- 
kins Institution,  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, and  until  recently  the  New 
York  Institution — labor  through  their 
directors  to  overcome  the  public  mis- 
apprehension and  to  emphasize  the 
exclusively  scholastic  character  of 
these  schools.   The  policy  of  choosing 
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as  superintendents  men  who  have 
their  training  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  rather  than  in  politics  is  be- 
ing followed  much  more  than  in  the 
old  days  when,  as  Dr.  Hastings  H. 
Hart  says,  "superannuated  clergy- 
men, unsuccessful  business  men,  and 
hungry  politicians  filled  these  respon- 
sible places." 

EFFORTS  TOWARD  A  PEDAGOGY 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Education  of  the  blind  is  a  highly 
specialized  process,  full  of  its  own 
special  difficulties  and  problems,  as  a 
former  president  of  this  Association 
pointed  out  in  that  admirable  address 
at  Halifax.  We  are  seeking  to  make 
its  working  out  a  problem  of  thought- 
ful consideration  rather  than  a  hap- 
hazard meeting  of  varying  conditions. 
The  Efficiency  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation has  for  its  problem  the  for- 
mulation of  a  body  of  principles  and 
methods  that  may  be  proclaimed  an 
acceptable  pedagogy  for  the  blind. 
Some  steps,  rather  short,  I  fear,  in 
this  direction  have  been  taken  since 
1920.  A  notable  effort  to  satisfy  a 
long  felt  need  for  some  sort  of  pre- 
paration of  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  for  home  training  of  the 
blind,  begun  in  Brooklyn  several 
years  ago  at  the  instance  of  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  resulted  in  a  half-year 
course  of  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Education  in  the  first  half 
of  the  scholastic  year  1920-1921,  re- 
peated in  part  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Spring  of  1921, 
and  the  offering  of  a  six-weeks'  course 
by  Columbia  University  in  the  sum- 
mer school  in  1921  for  home  teachers 
of  the  blind.  In  the  meantime.  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
instigated  thereto  by  Supt.  Wampler, 
announced  as  part  of  its  summer  ses- 
sion of  1921  a  course  of  instruction 
for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Each  of 
these  was  in  varying  degree  a  suc- 
cess. With  the  co-operation  of  Per- 
kins Institution  and  the  personal  de- 
votion   of    Mr.    Allen    the    Harvard 


Graduate  School  maintained  a  course 
of  academic  training  in  teaching  the 
blind  for  the  half-year  ended  January, 
1922.  It  has  announced  the  continu- 
ance of  this  course  for  1922-23.  Pea- 
body  Summer  School  continues  to  of- 
fer to  teachers  of  the  blind  a  six- 
weeks'  study  of  principles  and  me- 
thods in  their  work.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity again  offers  a  summer  ses- 
sion's course  for  Home  Teachers  and 
adds  a  course  for  Sight  Conservation 
Teachers. 

We  must  all  of  us,  if  we  are  candid, 
confess  that  we  have  too  little  knowl- 
edge, theoretical  and  practical,  of  our 
work  including  its  history,  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  practice.  It  would  be  a 
fine  thing  if  out  of  all  these  begin- 
nings we  might  develop  more  of  a 
professional  standing  for  teachers  of 
the  sightless. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
ADDITION 
The  Kentucky  Legislature  heart- 
ened the  educational  forces  devoted 
to  training  the  young  blind  when  it 
generously  provided  funds  for  en- 
larging the  plant  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  This 
action  was  taken,  too,  when  other  ap- 
propriations for  state  interests  were 
scaled  down  or  refused  and  thanks  of 
the  profession  are  due  to  Kentucky 
for  thus  fostering  this  establishment 
of  national  usefulness.  Credit  for  se- 
curing this  generous  treatment  must 
be  given  to  Miss  Merwin,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Printing  House,  and 
to  the  local  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  Louisville. 

AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 
BLIND 

Writing  the  history  of  the  bienni- 
um  the  chronicler  of  events  must  give 
prominent  place  to  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Long  dreamed  of  as  a  desir- 
able means  of  promoting  all  the  inter- 
ests connected  with  the  sightless,  it 
found  consummation  in  the  creative 
act  of  our  fellow  organization,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
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the  Blind,  at  its  meeting  in  Vinton, 
June,  1921.  Planned  most  compre- 
hensively in  the  brain  of  the  presi- 
dent of  that  association,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph Latimer,  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  proposed  Foundation  was  sub- 
jected to  the  friendly  scrutiny  and 
constructive  criticism  of  a  large  com- 
mittee and  presented  to  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
and  was  enthusiastically  adopted  at 
the  end  of  long  and  careful  consider- 
ation and  debate.  One  of  its  high  pur- 
poses is  to  foster  every  form  of  edu- 
cational endeavor  and  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  its  aims  will  so  appeal 
to  the  members  of  this  organization 
that  we  may  at  this  session  vote  our 
cordial  support.  The  Foundation  thus 
born,  sprung  from  a  community  of 
needs  and  interests,  planned  to  serve 
all  the  workers  in  every  field  of  ser- 
vice to  the  sightless,  deserves,  and  we 
confidently  expect  it  will  achieve,  a 
position  of  influence  and  great  useful- 
ness.   

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to — 

A   CERTAIN  TREND   IN  EDUCATION 

PROCEEDING  OUT  OF  THE  GREAT 

WAR'S  INFLUENCE 

We  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
war  in  the  adolescent  conception  of 
the  usefulness  of  an  education.  Uncle 
Sam  led  all  young  men  to  believe  that 
an  education  was  worth  while  by  fos- 
tering the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  at  a  great  variety  of  colleges. 
Never  before  had  our  government  set 
such  a  seal  of  approval  on  higher  edu- 
cation. To  be  a  leader  you  must  have 
a  developed  mind,  said  Uncle  Sam. 
Many  a  youth,  who  never  before  seri- 
ously considered  going  to  college, 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  must  be  a 
good  thing  in  peace  time  to  have  a 
trained  mind  if  it  was  so  very  useful 
for  war  time  leadership.  That  is,  we 
note  a  new  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  war  called 
attention  to  the  man  who  could  do 
things — the  supreme  example  a  Hoov- 
er, the  man  who  had  an  opportunity 
and  seized  it.     A  whole  host  of  dol- 


lar-a-year  men,  captains  of  industry, 
came  forward  to  serve  the  need,  some 
with  great  success,  and  some  indiffer- 
ently. The  old,  old  controversy  was 
once  more  set  going  whether  the 
training  of  the  higher  schools  was  an 
asset  or  a  liability  in  the  attainment 
of  business  success.  A  new  sort  of 
mental  test  for  applicants  at  the  la- 
boratory of  a  scientific  worker  set  all 
the  nation's  tongues  to  wagging. 
Edison's  right  to  choose  his  helpers 
in  his  own  way  was  liberally  criti- 
cized. Is  knowledge  the  more  impor- 
tant or  is  power  to  think?  On  one's 
answer  depends  the  shaping  of  the 
program  of  educating  the  youth. 

HAVE   AMERICAN   SCHOOLS   FAILED? 

Once  more,  the  war  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous effect  in  turning  popular  at- 
tention to  popular  education  and  not- 
ing its  so-called  failures.  We  have 
been  reading  and  hearing  much  criti- 
cism of  our  educational  systems,  par- 
ticularly since  scientific  mental  test- 
ing applied  to  our  boys  who  were 
candidates  for  war  service  revealed 
startling  facts.  We  were  still  a  boast- 
ful people,  as  when  Dickens  visited 
us  so  now,  and  of  all  our  boasts  none 
was  more  confident  than  that  about 
our  universal  education.  To  our  dis- 
may we  have  learned  that  illiteracy  is 
shockingly  common  and  widespread. 
Hence,  an  avalanche  of  editorial  and 
other  explanation.  Criticism  of  me- 
thod, of  purpose,  of  program,  of  con- 
tent of  courses  has  been  caustic  and 
on  the  whole  destructive.  We  can 
bear  with  equanimity,  perhaps,  at 
least  with  patience,  such  criticism 
when  it  issues  from  the  men  of  light 
and  leading  among  us — those  of  our 
own  profession ;  we  excusably  see  red 
when  such  criticism  is  voiced  by  ig- 
noramuses, men  of  business  or  jour- 
nalism or  whatever,  eminent  in  their 
fields  but  ignorant  of  the  principles 
and  the  methods  of  education.  Every- 
one, however,  deems  himself  compe- 
tent to  pass  final  judgment  on  such  a 
simple  matter  as  teaching  children. 
And  they  damn  the  schools  and  pill- 
ory the  schoolmasters  because,  for- 
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sooth,  the  schools  and  their  masters 
have   not  been   able   to   inspire   the 
youth  with  a  love  for  knowledge  that 
would  attract  him  and  hold  him  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  educate  him,  while 
these  same  critics  are  all  the  while 
holding  before  him  by  example  and 
precept  a  view  of  life's  values  that 
make  a  true  education  seem  needless. 
There  has  grown  up  among  us,  all  un- 
consciously to  some,  a  materiahstic 
view  of  life  which  has  made  of  the 
school  a  mere  detention  camp  of  child- 
hood, the  teachers  to  be  looked  upon 
less  as  the  inspired  guides  of  future 
effective  citizens  of  an  intelligent  de- 
mocracy than  as  caretakers  in  busi- 
ness or  bridge  hours  and  crammers  of 
sufficient    knowledge    to    render    the 
youth  keen  to  make  his  way,  meaning 
to  get  to  earning  money  as  quickly 
and  capably  as  possible.  For  the  more 
advanced  portion  of  our  people,  ad- 
vanced in  the  social  scale,  that  is,  this 
meant  something  a  bit  more  compre- 
hensive than  it  meant  for  the  child  of 
the  artisan  or  the  ordinary  toiler  be 
he  native  or  immigrant.    But  the  un- 
derlying desire  and  expectation  were 
the  same.     Chasing  material   gains, 
what  wonder  if  we  lost  vision  and 
were  willing  to  look  on  man  as  part 
of  the  machine  and  even  children  as 
means  of  exploiting  success — the  suc- 
cess of  mere  wealth  ?    I  do  not  mean 
here  to  set  up  a  defense  of  our  schools 
and  teachers,  merely  to  point  out  the 
fact  of  the  critical  attitude  of  many 
of  the  public  and  call  your  attention 
to  an  interesting  anomaly. 

WANTED:  A  CHANCE  TO  SECURE 

DISCIPLINE 
Curiously  enough,  while  men  damn 
the  schools  and  lampoon  the  educa- 
tors the  young  people  flock  to  the 
seats  of  learning  and  overwhelm  the 
staff  of  instructors  and  the  physical 
accommodations.  Elementary  and 
secondary'  schools  are  crowded,  and, 
most  striking  anomaly  of  all,  the  col- 
leges are  inventing  new  means  of 
testing  candidates  and  erecting  new 
and  higher  barriers  to  keep  out  the 
hungry  horde  of  young  people,  who. 


hearing  the  destructive  criticism  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  warnings  of  great 
captains  of  industry  or  invention  that 
education  of  a  formal  nature  is  not  to 
be  compared  for  the  attainment  of 
material  success  with  the  schooling  of 
experience,  yet  flock  to  the  academic 
shades  to  subject  themselves  to  four 
or  more  years  of  semi-monastic  life. 
What   does   it  mean?     I  think  that 
somehow  the  great  common  sense  of 
the  people  and  the  observant  minds 
of  the  youth  put  faith  in  the  principle 
that  a  trained  and  disciplined  mind  is 
worth  to  its  possessor  all  that  it  costs. 
"THE  LIFE  IS  MORE  THAN  MEAT" 
All  this  affects  us  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind,  though  not  so  manifestly  as 
it  does  the  coflege  people.    The  more 
we  can  induce  our  students  and  their 
parents  to  seek  after  a  training  of 
mind   and   spirit,   the   developing   of 
power  rather  than  facility,  the  better 
win  our  end  results  be.    We  shall  al- 
ways hear,  'T  don't  want  to  study  al- 
gebra, it  will  never  be  any  use  to  me," 
or  "I  don't  care  if  my  boy  ain't  no 
scholar  so  you  learn  him  something 
he  kin  do."     Let  the  educators  hark 
back  to  a  more  noble  aim,  to  help  the 
youth  to  reahze  his  best  self,  to  love 
knowledge,  to  seek  after  truth,  to  en- 
joy the  thrill  that  comes  to  him  who 
can  think  and  feel  with  great  souls— 
in  short,  to  exalt  the  spiritual  rather 
than  the  material.    Of  course,  there  is 
one's  living  to  make,  but  life  should 
have  its  aspirations  for  more  than 
meat  and  movies,  its  capacities  for 
satisfactions    higher    than   those    of 
mere    animal    existence    and    trivial 
amusement.     Let  our  ambition  be  to 
help  our  pupils  to  love  the  best,  to  live 
unselfishly,  to  scorn  all  meanness,  to 
care  for  truth  and  beauty.    And  this 
sort  of  ideal  can  be  carried  into  the 
work  of  the  class  in  arithmetic  and  m 
geography,  in  sewing  and  in  music, 
on  to  the  playground  and  into  every 
part  of  the  learner's  life.     A  writer 
for  a  Sunday   newspaper    magazine 
section,    svmpathetically   considering 
the  condition  of  the  sightless  and  of- 
fering a  kind  of  solace,  held  out  as  its 
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high  aim  "to  help  this  afflicted  human 
being  to  get  away  from  his  own  eter- 
nal society  and  mingle  with  the  world 
of  fun."  Perhaps  it  might  be  man- 
aged rather  to  develop  a  kind  of  per- 
sonality that  would  not  grow  too 
quickly  wearied  of  his  own  society  be- 
cause conscious,  yet  humbly  withal, 
of  his  own  real  worth. 

If  the  tendency  of  the  day  in  the 
minds  of  parents  and  pupils  is  to  have 
a  better  opinion  than  formerly  of  the 
value  to  its  possessor  of  a  formal  edu- 
cation, how  is  the  attitude  of  teachers 
affected  ?  We,  too,  had  been  influenced 
by  the  materialistic  philosophy. 
"Learn  to  do  by  doing"  shouldered 
aside  a  kind  of  mental  training  which 
made  more  of  the  power  to  think.  Go- 
ing a  little  farther,  "do  w^hat  you  like 
to  do"  was  chosen  by  many  teachers 
to  guide  pupils  toward  attainment  in- 
stead of  a  sterner  and  less  pleasing 
setting  of  tasks  to  be  done  whether 
or  no.  As  a  result  of  adopting  these 
tenets  facility  of  a  sort  and  one  sided 
development  took  the  place  of  well 
rounded  mentality  with  a  certain 
toughness  of  fiber  much  needed  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  right  living. 

More  important  still  than  power  to 
think  clearly  and  to  grapple  life's 
problems  without  fear  or  flinching  is 
the  capacity  to  feel  deeply.  Training 
the  emotions  has  not  been  as  much  a 
part  of  our  task  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Consequently  we  have  observed 
among  our  people  in  all  the  evidences 
of  their  emotional  life  a  certain 
frothiness  or  lightness  that  has  given 
the  thoughtful  great  anxiety.  Liter- 
ature and  history  must  again  as  in 
the  rather  distant  past,  arouse  enthu- 
siasms and  create  high  emulations  if 
this  power  of  feeling  deeply  is  to  be 
more  adequately  exercised  and 
trained. 

MATERIALISM  IN  EDUCATION 
DISCREDITED 

What  I  mean  to  set  forth  is  that 
educators  need  to  take  the  spiritual 
view  of  our  work.  Our  pupils  are  of 
necessity  bound  to  live  a  life  of  con- 


templation. Let  us  see  to  it  that  the 
life  within  is  not  a  barren  waste  of 
things  lacking  meaning.  Recently 
some  prophets  of  our  cult  have  set 
forth  the  need  of  practical  education 
and  have  despised  the  teachings  of 
religion  and  neglected  its  exercise. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  indeed  a  far 
cry  from  the  practices  of  our  for- 
bears who  deemed  it  most  desirable 
for  those  who  must  live  with  them- 
selves a  great  deal  that  they  learn 
the  lessons  of  right  living  from  the 
Book  of  books  and  from  the  lips  and 
examples  of  men  of  piety.  For  my 
part  I  would  join  the  company  of 
the  reverent  and,  while  not  a  teach- 
er of  dogma,  and  properly  so,  would 
seek  to  inculcate  in  the  pupils  an  ethic 
based  upon  no  utilitarian  philosophy 
of  eat-drink-and-be-merry  but  the 
ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  Golden  Rule. 

As  we  get  a  little  farther  away 
from  the  World  War  and  can  study 
more  calmly  its  effects  and  its  lessons 
we  are  being  drawn  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  hope  of  the  world  is  in 
reliance  upon  spiritual  forces  and  sub- 
ordinating the  material.  This  is  the 
war's  greatest  lesson.  Time  was  when 
we  thought  to  adopt  the  German 
philosophy  of  education  was  to  find 
the  way  to  supreme  excellence.  And 
we  chose  Herbart  as  our  prophet 
rather  than  Hegel!  We  have  sadly 
learned  that  a  materialistic  philoso- 
phy of  education  leads  to  catastrophe. 
To  attain  only  efficiency  by  whatever 
means,  that  is  not  the  law  of  highest 
human  development.  To  reach  the 
best  human  development  we  must 
love  beauty  and  truth,  we  must  also 
mind  the  things  of  others. 

So  much  of  our  school  training  has 
been  self-centered,  and  none  more 
than  that  provided  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind,  that  it  needs  to  be  said 
again  and  again,  let  us  seek  to  de- 
velop in  the  young  an  increasing  en- 
thusiasm of  service  rather  than  self- 
aggrandizement,  a  greater  desire  to 
minister  rather  than  to  be  ministered 
unto. 
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Thoughtful  clergymen  whose  house 
of  promise  crashed  in  the  world  cat- 
astrophe, who  looked  in  consternation 
upon  the  reversion  of  humanity  to 
arts  of  savagery  and  found  them- 
selves in  a  world  worse  than  topsy- 
turvy, are  calling  attention  with  a  new 
and  confident  earnestness  to  what 
seems  the  only  hope  of  the  world,  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  life.  What 
shall  it  profit  if  one  gain  the  world 
and  lose  his  soul?  So  the  preaching 
we  hear,  while  not  lacking  any  of  tfie 
social  significance  which  of  late  has 
so  informed  the  messages  of  our  re- 
ligious leaders,  no  longer  puts  reliance 


so  implicitly  on  material  manifesta- 
tions of  religiosity  but  calls  our  minds 
back  to  contemplation  of  great  spirit- 
ual laws  of  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  trend  of  thought 
in  this  world  of  ours  now  struggling 
back  from  a  welter  of  savage  bestial- 
ity, shameful  to  our  civilization,  this 
is  the  trend  in  religion  and  in  educa- 
tion :  to  place  once  more  the  emphasis 
where  it  rightly  belongs  on  the  things 
of  the  spirit,  having  been  taught  full 
poignantly  that  the  material  satisfac- 
tions can  not  for  man  compare  in 
worth  with  the  spiritual  satisfactions. 


LEADING  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  VISION 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  G.  F.  OLIPHANT 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Georgia 


When  I  accepted  the  assignment  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  "Lead- 
ing the  Blind  Into  the  World  of  Vis- 
ion," I  was  suffering  from  mental  ab- 
erration, or  retarded  cerebration  or 
whatever  other  euphonious  phrase 
may  be  used  to  give  temporary  re- 
spectability to  feeble-mindedness. 
But  when  a  blue-grass  lady  asks  a 
cracker  gentleman  to  do  anything, 
the  request  becomes  not  simply  a 
command, — it  is  a  decree.  So  when 
Miss  Merwin,  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  notified  me  as  to  what 
I  was  expected  to  do,  I  said  "certain- 
ly," without  stopping  to  consider  my 
subject.  Now  in  my  saner  moments 
I  realize  that  I  have  drawn  a  subject 
for  an  encyclopedia  instead  of  a  paper. 
It  must  have  been  selected  from  the 
list  of  graduation  essays  at  some 
school  for  the  blind.  It  is  so  sublime- 
ly pretentious  and  delightfully  vague. 
"The  w^hole  world  is  before  me  where 
to  choose,  and  Providence  my  guide." 
It  would  have  warmed  the  cockles  of 
my  heart  to  have  had  such  a  subject 
for  my  first  paper  before  this  conven- 
tion. It  is  likely  that  I  could  have 
used  up  a  lot  of  language  in  eloquent 
fashion,  for  I  would  not  have  been 
embarrassed  either  by  facts  or  infor- 
mation.    The   truth  is   that   I   have 


about  used  up  my  stock  of  raw  mater- 
ial on  previous  occasions.  During  my 
connection  with  this  Association  I 
have  served  the  following  menu : 

1.  Should  Blind  Children  Attend 
Public  Schools  with  Seeing  Chil- 
dren? 

2.  What  Shall  We  Do  With  Those  of 
Our  Pupils  Who  Do  Not  Show 
Ability  in  Literature  and  Music? 

3.  The  School  Curriculum — Should 
We  Aim  to  Follow  That  of  the  Lo- 
cal Public  Schools  ? 

4.  Principles  Determining  What  a 
Blind  Child  Shall  be  Set  to  Study- 
ing. 

You  can  readily  see  that  all  of  these 
subjects  are  based  fundamentally  on 
the  idea  of  restoring  the  blind  to  the 
world  of  the  sighted, — whether  by 
leading  or  driving.  When  all  the  pro- 
visions in  the  larder  are  pretty  well 
exhausted,  the  next  thing  is  hash, 
made  up  of  a  little  of  all  the  provis- 
ions we  once  had  in  store.  You  need 
not  be  surprised  if  you  get  a  paper 
somewhat  like  the  country  minister's 
sermon,  who,  because  he  gets  to 
preach  only  once  a  month  to  his  con- 
gregation, and  is  zealous  to  "declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  covers 
everything  from  the  birth  of  Adam  to 
the  death  of  the  devil. 
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Naturally,  those  who  lead  the  blind 
should  have  our  earnest  considera- 
tion. A  negro  was  exhibiting  his  dog 
on  the  streets,  making  him  do  some 
very  clever  tricks.  A  white  man  driv- 
ing by  stopped  to  see  the  show.  After 
watching  the  dog  for  a  few  moments 
he  said,  "Look  here,  boy,  how  did  you 
manage  to  train  that  dog  so  well?  I 
have  a  dog  of  the  same  breed,  and  I 
can't  make  him  do  a  thing."  The 
negro  very  earnestly  replied:  "Well, 
boss,  the  fust  thing  in  teaching  a 
dog  is  you  must  know  more  than  the 
dog." 

When  I  attended  the  first  Conven- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  I  was  consider- 
ably^ puzzled  over  the  reception  I  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
older  Superintendents.  They  were 
not  discourteous,  but  had  the  air  of 
men  too  busy  to  waste  much  time  in 
discussing  my  problems.  After  a 
year  or  two  I  understood.  As  other 
new  men  came  into  the  work,  the  re- 
mark would  frequently  be  made,  "He 
is  a  political  appointee.  No  use  to 
waste  time  on  him.  He  won't  last 
more  than  a  year  or  two."  At  that 
time,  it  was  notorious  that  many  Sup- 
erintendents had  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience either  in  school  work  or  in- 
stitution work. 

One  new  superintendent  when 
a»ked  why  he  entered  the  work  for 
the  blind, — naively  replied :  "The  gov- 
ernor owed  me  a  job,  and  this  was  the 
best  he  had  to  give."  In  the  quality 
of  superintendents,  and  even  more  in 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  force  there 
has  been  marked  improvement  since 
I  entered  the  work.  I  desire  to  regis- 
ter here  my  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  help  I  have  received  from  other 
Superintendents  and  teachers,  not 
merely  in  a  general  way  from  papers 
and  discussions,  but  in  more  specific 
help  through  definite  counsel  as  to  my 
individual  problems.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  desire  to  register  my  sense  of 
personal  obligation  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen, 
of  Perkins.  For  years  he  has  served 
as  a  clearing  house  for  all  that  is  best 
in  work  for  the  blind. 


Allow  me  to  suggest  to  those  new 
in  the  work  that  the  greatest  benefit 
derived  from  these  conventions  is  not 
usually  its  papers  or  formal  sessions, 
but  its  informal  gatherings  in  small 
groups  to  discuss  special  problems 
and  the  personal  contact  with  the 
great  spirits  of  the  profession. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
that  less  and  less  politics  plays  a  part 
in  the  selection  of  the  staff  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  although  by  death  and 
resignation  the  turn-over  in  the  pro- 
fession is  distressingly  large.  At 
every  convention  some  familiar  face 
is  missing.  Fortunately  the  Georgia 
school  has  never  been  a  pawn  in  state 
politics.  From  its  foundation  it  has 
had  a  self -perpetuating  board,  elected 
for  life  and  serving  without  pay.  It 
has  the  only  self -perpetuating  board 
I  know  of  in  a  state  institution. 

It  is  logical  that  I  should  discuss 
my  subject  for  the  most  part  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  schools.  In  tliese 
schools  must  be  done  much  of  the 
work  of  leading  the  blind  into  the 
¥7orld  of  vision.  Taking  the  subject 
literally,  it  is  one  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  oculist,  rather  than  the 
teacher.  If  a  person  has  never  seen 
and  can  never  see,  leading  him  into 
the  world  of  vision  is  a  figure  of 
speech.  In  many  important  respects 
he  can  never  be  led  into  the  world 
where  seeing  people  "live,  move  and 
have  their  being."  I  am  satisfied  that 
for  people  who  have  always  been  total- 
ly blind  there  is  a  distinct  psychology. 
They  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions in  most  instances,  but  their  me- 
thod of  approach  and  the  path  they 
travel  are  in  many  cases  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Seeing  people  visualize,  while 
blind  people  tactualize,  if  I  may  coin 
a  word.  This  makes  it  desirable  even 
more  than  in  the  seeing  schools  that 
instruction  as  far  as  possible  should 
be  individual  and  that  this  instruc- 
tion as  to  methods  and  subject  matter 
should  be  based  on  a  special  study  of 
the  individual  taught.  Let  us  ap- 
proach our  work  with  proper  humility 
of  spirit  and  not  have  too  much  to  say 
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about  "defectives,"  for  we  are  all  de- 
fectives, A  lecturer  chose  as  the  sub- 
ject for  one  of  his  lectures,  "All  Men 
Are  Liars."  His  tickets  read,  "All 
men  are  liars ;  by  a  liar.  Admit  one." 
So  a  lecturer  on  Defectives,  might 
have  his  admission  tickets  read  "De- 
fectives by  a  Defective.  Admit  One." 
Nearly  all  of  us  have  special  defects 
as  compared  with  that  mythical  per- 
son "the  average  man,"  who  is  the 
god  of  the  professional  statistican. 
But  judged  by  the  possible  range  of 
consciousness  as  imparted  by  vibra- 
tions ;  (our  principal  source  of  knowl- 
edge), we  are  amazingly  defective. 
Omitting  substances  in  actual  contact 
with  our  bodies,  our  knowledge  of  the 
universe  is  limited  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale  of  vibrations  to  hearing, 
covering  from  16  to  about  38,000  vi- 
brations per  second.  Then  there  is  an 
enormous  gap  reaching  up  to  nearly 
400  trillions  per  second,  then  a  narrow 
band  between  about  400  trillion  and 
760  trillions  per  second,  to  which  our 
eyes  are  sensitive  producing  the  phe- 
nomena of  vision  and  color.  Beyond 
760  trillions  on  and  on  to  infinity  we 
have  no  form  of  consciousness  to  re- 
spond to  vibrating  stimulus.  What 
kind  of  world  would  we  live  in  if  our 
ears  instead  of  stopping  at  38,000  ex- 
tended on  to  the  millions  or  billions 
of  vibrations  per  second  ?  Or  suppose 
the  consciousness  received  through 
the  eye  extended  upward  mto  the 
ultra  violet.  Surely  the  world  would 
h€  such  as  we  can  not  now  imagine, 
but  at  least  we  can  imagine  some  very 
interesting  possibilities.  Yet  millions 
of  people  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  organs  respon- 
sive to  this  broad  expanse  of  stimu- 
lus, vastly  broader  than  that  in  which 
we  see  and  hear, — live  happy  and  sat- 
isfying lives,  careless  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  vast  area  of  sound  in  which 
they  cannot  hear  and  a  vaster  stretch 
of  ether  vibrations  which  do  not  effect 
their  eyes,  but  ripple  against  our 
bodies  and  literally  through  them  as 
X-rays,  magnetic  and  electric  waves, 
radio  waves,  and  nobody  knows  what 


else,  and  no  organ  of  our  bodies  re- 
sponds to  their  stimulus.  This  is  the 
age  of  electricity  but  we  have  no  phy- 
sical sense  responsive  to  electricity  as 
electricity.  It  must  be  transformed 
into  something  else  before  we  can  dis- 
cover its  presence.  In  spite  of  our 
amazingly  defective  consciousness, 
most  of  us  are  very  glad  to  be  alive, 
and  we  believe  further  that  we  prob- 
ably have  all  the  consciousness  neces- 
sary to  learn  the  lessons  and  perform 
the  duties  which  life  assigns  us. 
In  some  persons  the  group  of  low  fre- 
quency vibrations  produce  no  sensa- 
tion. They  are  deaf.  Others  are  in- 
sensible to  the  group  of  high  fre- 
quency vibrations.  They  are  blind. 
If  these  defects  are  not  caused  until 
late  in  life,  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ment is  one  of  economics,  rather  than 
education.  But  if  a  little  child  comes 
into  the  world  sightless,  and  without 
any  possibility  of  sight,  he  may  be 
sent  to  our  schools,  for  what  ?  Unless 
we  have  a  rather  clear  idea  of  what  is 
intended,  we  are  not  likely  to  blunder 
in  our  methods  but  misinterpret  re- 
sults. 

What  do  we  intend  to  do  for  this 
child  committed  to  our  care?  Lead 
him  into  the  world  of  vision  ?  It  can 
not  be  done  literally.  He  will  never 
have  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
world  of  vision  as  seeing  people  have 
it.  He  can  never  even  guess  what 
color  or  perspective  is.  In  numerous 
ways  his  conception  of  the  physical 
world  must  be  different  from  that  of 
seeing  people.  According  to  our  re- 
ports, our  business  would  appear  to 
be  to  teach  this  blind  child  to  care 
for  his  body,  to  maintain  it  in  health, 
to  learn  language,  how  to  read  and 
write  and  work  and  play,  and  do  nu- 
merous other  things  which  are  called 
by  the  same  name  as  similar  activities 
in  the  seeing  schools,  and  in  most 
cases  produce  apparently  the  same  re- 
sults. Suppose  that  after  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  we  have  landed  our 
boy  in  what  we  ordinarily  mean  by 
the  "world  of  vision."  That  is  to  say, 
he  knows  his  way  about  and  can  earn 
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enough  to  pay  his  board  bill,  and  get 
along  very  nicely  with  seeing  people. 
Are  all  the  people  in  this  world  of 
vision  good,  and  wise,  and  happy? 
Certainly  not.  Among  them  are  ani- 
mals fiercer  than  tigers,  more  brutish 
than  swine, — so  unhappy  that  they  go 
mad,  and  destroy  themselves  and  each 
other.  There  are  others  for  whom 
angels  are  not  considered  too  good  to 
be  ministering  servants.  So  getting 
into  the  world  of  vision  does  not  ne- 
cessarily make  life  successful  or  de- 
sirable. It  only  gives  one  a  chance 
to  live, — a  trial  at  living,  to  see 
whether  one  likes  it  well  enough  and 
is  sufficiently  successful  to  take  it  as 
a  permanent  job. 

Successful  life  for  man  consists  not 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he 
possesseth,  nor  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  he  doeth,  but  in  the  kind 
of  being  he  becomes, — the  qualities  of 
soul  he  possesses  as  a  reaction  from 
the  routine  of  his  every  day  life.  The 
fruits  of  the  spirit  are  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  self-con- 
trol. If  by  "leading  the  blind  into  the 
world  of  vision,"  we  mean  the  world 
of  spiritual  vision,  the  world  in  which 
we  learn  real  values,  then  it  is  pos- 
sible and  the  thing  most  to  be  desired. 
It  is  the  ability  to  distinguish  between 
the  eternal  things  of  life,  and  those 
that  perish  with  the  using.  Religion 
at  its  best  is  the  process  by  which  a 
man  makes  himself  a  permanent  part 
of  the  universe.  How  may  it  be  done  ? 
Aye,  there's  the  rub.  Since  time  be- 
gan men  have  been  busy  discussing 
the  questions  'What  is  life"  and 
'TIow  can  I  make  the  most  of  it."  The 
old  myth  of  the  sphinx  contained  a 
great  truth.  Hard  by  the  path  each 
of  us  must  travel,  stands  life,  the  in- 
scrutible  sphinx,  and  propounds  to  us 
three  riddles:  Who  are  you?  Whence 
do  you  come?  Whither  do  you  go? 
If  we  can  not  find  the  answer  the 
sphinx  eats  us.  We  are  all  trying  to 
solve  those  riddles,  and  by  the  time 
we  have  solved  them  even  partially 
our  mouths  are  stopped  with  a  clod 


so  that  we  can  not  pass  the  answer  on 
to  those  that  come  after.  Whole 
libraries  have  been  written  to  tell  us 
how  we  must  live  and  why,  and  the 
printing  presses  still  go  merrily  on 
turning  out  more.  From  age  to  age 
the  world's  great  prophets  and  teach- 
ers re-echo  the  cry,  "They  have  eyes 
and  see  not,  and  ears  and  hear  not 
neither  do  they  understand." 

In  the  papers  read  at  Pittsburg  and 
at  Colorado  Springs  I  have  set  forth 
my  philosophy  of  life.  Neither  the 
time  at  my  command  nor  the  occasion 
warrants  my  repeating  it  here.  It 
would  probably  be  as  unlikely  to  fit 
you  as  my  coat. 

Pedagogically,  as  well  as  biologic- 
sdly,  within  limits,  everything  brings 
forth  after  its  kind.  As  is  the  teach- 
er, so  is  the  school.  If  in  our  schools 
are  men  and  women  possessing  the 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  information, 
we  wish  the  children  to  have,  they 
will  probably  obtain  both  provided 
those  qualities  are  made  lovable.  If 
you  love  your  pupils  very  sincerely, 
you  will  have  enriched  your  own  life. 
You  will  enrich  their  lives  to  the  ex- 
tent that  you  can  get  them  to  love 
you ;  not  for  the  things  you  give  them, 
or  what  you  do  for  them,  but  because 
of  the  desirable  and  admirable  quali- 
ties you  possess.  If  they  come  into 
the  world  of  vision  to  any  purpose,  it 
will  be  because  "ye  are  the  light."  In 
those  who  teach  children,  character  is 
more  important  than  scholarship. 
Not  only  is  it  true  of  good  teachers, 
but  of  bad, — not  only  of  the  great 
Teacher,  but  of  all  teachers,  even 
though  we  touch  only  their  garments 
in  the  surging  crowd,  their  life  flows 
into  us.  The  teacher  is  essentially  the 
life  giver.  "He  is  my  teacher,  who 
more  mature  than  I,  shares  with  me 
his  life." 

In  the  language  of  Carlisle:  The 
soul  of  a  child  does  not  grow  like  a 
vegetable  by  having  its  roots  littered 
with  etymolgical  compost,  but  like  a 
spirit  by  mysterious  contact  with 
spirit. 

The  Old  Testament  story  of  the 
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prophet  who  warmed  the  dead  child 
to  life  by  the  wamith  of  his  own  body, 
"mouth  upon  his  mouth,  eyes  upon 
his  eyes,  and  hands  upon  his  hands," 
is  the  perpetual  parable  of  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  Stated  in  phraseology 
more  in  accord  with  our  subject,  if 
any  man  enters  into  the  world  of 
spiritual  vision,  it  is  because  he  comes 
into  association  with  some  one  who  is 
light,  even  if  the  ray  be  feeble;  or  he 
must  have  his  blind  spiritual  eyes 
touched  by  some  one  who  is  consci- 
ously both  son  of  man  and  son  of  God. 
Long  since  I  felt  sure  that  from  cer- 
tain schools  for  the  blind  there  must 
go  out  pupils  of  vision,  because  I  felt 
the  influence,  the  sense  of  content- 
ment which  the  men  who  presided 
over  these  institutions  brought  and 
still  bring  to  me.  "0  lole,  how  did 
you  know  that  Hercules  was  a  god?" 
"Because,"  answered  lole,  "I  was  con- 
tent the  moment  my  eyes  fell  on  him. 
When  I  beheld  Theseus,  I  desired  that 
I  might  see  him  offer  battle,  or  at 
least  guide  his  horses  in  the  chariot 
race ;  but  Hercules  did  not  wait  f Qr_a 
contest.  He  conquered  whether  he 
stood  or  walked  or  sat,  or  whatever 
thing  he  did." 

Institution  life  needs  men  and 
women  who  can  bring  to  bear  on  their 
associates  the  subtle  influence  of 
their  reserve  strength, — men  and 
women  who  are  strong  and  true  and 
unafraid  of  what  life  may  do  to  them, 
— great  souls  who  "have  warmed 
both  hands  at  Life's  fire,  and  as  the 
evening  draws  on  sit  content  and  un- 
disturbed in  the  mellow  radiance  of 
its  glowing  embers." 

An  institution  is  not  a  good  place 
for  children  to  grow  into  manhood  or 
womanhood.  Human  animals  are  not 
brought  forth  in  litters  but  singly, 
and  normally  grow  up  in  families.  In 
institutions  life  from  the  world  out- 
side is  either  shut  out,  or  only  the 
trivial  and  transient  phases  of  it  are 
admitted.  We  should  make  more 
purposeful  and  definite  use  of  the 
family  life  of  our  pupils,  and  the  life 
of  the   communities  in  which   their 


families  live,  as  a  specific  factor  in 
their  training  for  life  as  our  pupils 
will  have  to  live  it.  For  myself,  I  do 
not  make  any  effort  to  establish  social 
contact  between  our  pupils  and  the 
city  of  Macon.  I  insist  as  strongly  as 
I  can  that  they  shall  return  to  their 
homes  during  vacations  with  a  defi- 
nite purpose  to  take  their  full  share 
in  the  duties  and  privileges  of  their 
respective  families  and  communities. 
One  result  is  that  they  learn  to  live 
with  those  to  whom  they  are  most 
likely  to  return  after  leaving  school, 
and  so  far  there  seems  to  be  no  ten- 
dency to  build  up  a  colony  of  blind 
"ne'er-do-wells"  just  outside  the  in- 
stitution grounds.  Such  colonies  are 
very  much  in  evidence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  some  schools  for  the  blind. 
As  far  as  possible  our  pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  look  upon  the  school  or  the 
city  of  Macon  as  home  except  in  a 
temporary  sense  and  for  a  definite 
purpose. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  in  many 
cases  the  family  life  is  bad  and  the 
community  life  not  good.  Is  it  not 
better  to  have  our  pupils  adjust  them- 
selves to  these  conditions  while  we 
have  nine  months  in  which  to  discover 
and  counteract  the  bad  influences  of 
the  three  months'  vacation,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  our  pupils  wilhng  and 
able  to  combat  these  evil  tendencies  ? 
It  is  our  business  to  train  our  pupils 
how  to  live  where  they  will  most  like- 
ly have  to  live  after  they  leave  us, 
rather  than  for  life  in  some  Utopia 
which  we  hope  may  be  created  for 
them  by  the  magical  effort  of  some 
wondrous  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
or  by  that  omnipotent  remedy  for  all 
human  ills,  government  aid. 

Bad  environment  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  bad  people.  Something 
good  did  come  out  of  Nazareth.  The 
cleanest  boy  in  speech  and  life  I  ever 
knew  was  a  barkeeper's  son,  who  grew 
up  in  a  barroom,  his  mother  being 
dead,  so  that  the  bar  room  was  the 
only  home  he  had.  Two  of  the  most 
admirable  characters  in  a  town  where 
I  lived  were   a   boy   and   girl  whose 
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father  made  his  living  by  gambling 
and  made  no  secret  of  that  fact.  If 
human  beings  are  given  a  chance  to 
live  they  will  come  in  contact  with 
good  and  bad  people,  with  darkness 
and  light.  Finally  each  individual 
must  choose  his  companions,  must  se- 
lect his  path  and  walk  in  it.  The  way 
to  life  in  any  large  sense  is  narrow. 
We  db  not  travel  it  abreast  or  in 
groups.  Each  man's  path  is  just  wide 
enough  for  him.  It  is  diffiicult  to  keep 
the  institutions  from  so  circumscrib- 
ing life  as  to  shut  out  its  great  ad- 
ventures,— those  peaks  of  joy  or  sor- 
row,— of  hope  or  despair,  where  the 
soul  discovers  itself, — becomes  sure 
of  itself  and  God.  Institutions  are 
necessary  from  an  economic  stand- 
point but  aside  from  that  they  are  not 
desirable. 

All  experience  seems  to  prove  that 
life  is  full  and  satisfying  for  those 
who  through  the  incidents  of  living 
achieve  self-control,  self-reliance  and 
self-sacrifice.  The  three  elemental 
interests  of  life  are  self-preservation, 
the  sex  instinct  and  altruism;  or,  the 
right  to  life  and  the  means  of  sus- 
taining life,  the  right  to  a  home  and 
a  mate  and  the  right  to  serve  others. 

In  state  institutions  we  usually  lay 
supreme  stress  on  th]^  first  of  these 
instincts  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
two.  Our  institutions  are  supported 
by  taxation  and  we  must  give  the  tax- 
payer some  reason  for  our  existence, 
so  we  tell  him  that  our  pupils  will  be 
self-supporting,  and  in  trying  to  make 
good  our  assertion  we  so  entangle  the 
souls  of  our  pupils  in  the  machinery 
of  making  a  living  that  we  give  scant 
attention  to  the  altruistic  or  the  home 
building  instincts  of  their  natures, 
yet  it  is  just  here  that  many  people 
fail  to  achieve  happy  and  worthy 
lives. 

If  we  discuss  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage and  home-building  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  it  is  usually  opposed  so 
violently  that  the  discussion  is  explo- 
sive in  its  energy.  I  believe  that  no 
two  persons  having  the  same  serious 
physical  defect  should  marry,  but  I 


also  believe  that  the  human  heart 
holds  no  hope  which  so  steadies  and 
strengthens  men  and  women  as  the 
hope  of  having  a  home  and  a  family. 
Nothing  so  inspires  youth  to  be  pure 
and  strong  and  noble.  Many  blind 
persons  marry  seeing  people  and  the 
marriages  are  happy  in  every  way. 
So  teaching  as  to  marriage  and  home 
building  should  be  much  the  same  as 
that  given  to  seeing  boys  and  girls. 
Some  people  should  not  marry  at  all, 
others  should  marry  only  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  while  others  need 
have  little  restriction  save  that  of 
their  own  choice. 

Through  the  experience  of  the 
home  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  joy  of  loving  service  with- 
out which  no  life  can  be  great  or 
good.  It  is  more  difficult  for  a  blind 
person,  especially  if 'trained  in  an  in- 
stitution, to  be  altruistic  and  unsel- 
fish. So  much  is  done  for  them,  while 
they  do  so  little  for  themselves  or 
each  other. 

As  a  nation  we  are  just  now  rest- 
less and  unhappy.  The  reason  is  not 
hard  to  find.  During  the  world  war 
we  were  happy  and  effiicient  as  long 
as  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  deny 
ourselves, — to  give  and  give  again 
and  again, — to  devote  to  the  common 
good  our  substance,  our  sons  and  our- 
selves. As  soon  as  the  strain  was  re- 
moved, the  reaction  carried  us  to  the 
other  extreme,  so  that  now  our  habit- 
ual attitude  is  to  get  all  we  can  and 
give  as  little  as  we  can.  It  seems  that 
we  will  never  learn  that  a  soul  can  not 
be  made  happy  with  things.  Only 
the  fool  says :  "Soul,  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years;  take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry." 
We  seem  to  think  that  we  become 
happy  by  trying  to  be  happy, — ^by 
seeking  happiness. 

"Happiness  is  a  wayside  flower  that  grows 

by  the  paths  of  usefulness. 
Plucked,  it  shall  wither  in  thy  hand; 
Passed  by,  it  shall  be  a  fragrance  to  they 

spirit. 
Be  useful  and  be  happy." 

It  has  been  difficult  to  discuss  this 
subject     without     following     paths 
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marked  out  in  my  previous  papers. 
Because  of  prevailing  conditions  I 
have  chosen  this  method  of  treat- 
ment. In  making  life  worth  while, 
neither  the  government  nor  any  other 
agency  can  save  men.  They  must 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  To  at- 
tain the  world  of  vision  the  law  is  the 
same  for  all,  they  must  have  eyes  to 
see,  and  use  them.  If  they  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  nothing  can  do 


them  permanent  good, — neither  free 
food  nor  free  raiment,  nor  soft  snaps, 
nor  pensions,  nor  homes  without 
money  and  without  price.  For  the 
most  part  these  things  only  produce 
smoke  and  fog  which  distorts  true 
perspective.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  bring  the  light.  If  after  all  men 
will  not  see,  we  may  weep  over  them, 
but  their  house  is  left  unto  them 
desolate. 


RECREATION  AND  PLAY  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 

BY  MISS  ELIZABETH  RUTHERFORD 
Principal  Kindergarten,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


INTRODUCTION 

By  coincidence  your  second  speaker  is 
a  native  Georgian,  a  Texan  by  adop- 
tion. I  read  with  interest  the  topic  of 
the  paper  which  I  shall  have  and  felt 
that  I  would  learn  much  from  the  per- 
son who  was  to  have  it.  Ten  days  ago 
I  was  notified  by  my  superintendent 
that  I  had  been  given  this  subject  and 
there  was  no  way  to  get  out  of  it. 
Hence  it  is  my  pleasure  to  address  you. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  a  won- 
derful one.  Science  has  completely 
revolutionized  our  mode  of  living.  In 
every  walk  of  life,  there  is  more  lei- 
sure time  than  in  the  world's  history. 
But  the  problem  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  the  utilization  of  that  leisure 
time.  Gradually,  however,  educators 
and  business  men  as  well  are  coming 
to  the  realization  that  proper  recre- 
ation and  play  of  the  masses  is  the 
ideal  solution. 

What  is  meant  by  recreation  and 
play?  The  words  seem  synonymous. 
"Recreation  may  be  considered  as 
that  which  takes  place  when  we 
choose  the  activities  in  which  we  wish 
to  engage.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  idleness  for  our  activities  are  di- 
rected in  some  refreshing  channel. 
True  recreation  provides  recuperation 
from  over  work,  preservation  of 
health,  development  of  character  and 
opportunities  for  education  frequently 
denied  in  youth."  Play  has  been 
called  surplus  energy.  It  has  been  said 
that  play  is  the  "Language  of  Child- 
hood."    It  is  concerned  with  every- 


thing, emotions,  feelings,  acts, 
thoughts,  imaginings,  etc.  "The  in- 
dividual is  more  completely  revealed 
in  play  than  in  any  other  way,  and 
conversely  play  has  a  greater  shaping 
power  over  the  character  and  nature 
of  man  than  any  activity."  George 
W.  Perkins,  whose  untiring  energy 
made  possible  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic play-grounds  in  the  world,  the  Pal- 
isades Interstate  Park,  says:  "Play 
for  grown  people  is  recreation,  the  re- 
newal of  life — for  children  it  is 
growth,  the  gaining  of  life." 

The  most  obvious  value  of  recre- 
ation to  the  individual  is  that  it  pro- 
vides an  opportunity^  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  Physical  activities  are 
very  important,  such  as  out  door  and 
indoor  sports  and  games,  to  the  phy- 
sical development  of  persons  whose 
daily  occupation  keep  them  indoors. 
But  character  development  and  edu- 
cational training  are  equally  as  im- 
portant results  of  a  recreation  sys- 
tem. The  value  of  play  through  ac- 
tive recreation  such  as  games,  sports, 
singing,  and  dramatics,  is  that  it  de- 
velops power  of  self-expression,  of  in- 
dividuality, and  of  initiative  and  de- 
cision, which  many  occupations  tend 
to  stifle.  They  provide  a  beneficial  out- 
let to  our  natural  demand  for  play  and 
the  child  learns  to  live  a  clean,  cour- 
ageous, and  generous  life.  In  group 
activities,  he  is  made  happy  and  for- 
gets self. 

The    distinction    between    amuse- 
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ment  and  recreation  should  be  clearly 
understood.  In  order  to  receive  the 
proper  benefits  from  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities, we  must  participate  in  these 
activities  ourselves  and  not  be  mere 
spectators  of  g-ames  played  by  others. 
The  present  mania  for  prize  fights, 
football  and  professional  baseball 
shows  the  tendency  of  recreation  to 
become  passive.  We  are  amused  by 
the  theatre,  vaudeville,  and  moving 
picture  shows,  but  it  would  be  better 
for  us  if  we  could  engage  in  active 
games  and  sports.  For  some  types  of 
workers  whose  occupation  keep  both 
their  minds  and  their  bodies  active 
during  the  day,  passive  recreation 
may  be  most  beneficial,  but  the'  ma- 
jority of  people  who  work  under 
other  people's  direction  all  day  need 
in  the  evening  something  more  than 
passive  amusement  which  requires 
nothing  but  reception  on  their  part." 

The  world  at  large  regard  blind 
children  as  outside  and  separated 
from  the  ordinary  duties  and  pleas- 
ures of  life  and  do  not  realize  their 
craving  for  knowledge,  amusement, 
recreation,  and  something  to  do.  They 
are  not  unlike  their  seeing  brother. 
To  quote  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  "There 
is  too  much  pity  for  their  blindness 
and  not  enough  sympathy  with  their 
human  natures."  The  average  blind 
child  is  pitied  and  petted  at  home  and 
guarded  so  carefully  against  injury 
that  he  becomes  absolutely  dependent 
and  inactive — dwarfed  in  mind  and 
body.  His  relatives  and  friends  want 
him  to  be  exactly  like  his  seeing 
brother,  but  never  furnish  the  stunu- 
lus  to  make  it  so.  Therefore,  since 
the  tendency  of  the  blind  child  is  to  be 
very  inactive,  teach  it  to  play.  "It's 
nature's  great  safety  valve." 

Infancy  is  the  time  to  begin  activi- 
ties with  the  blind  child.  Wise  thought 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
playthings  for  the  baby  without  sight. 
Everything  in  the  way  of  toys  should 
be  put  in  the  way  of  the  child's  hands, 
toys  that  make  noise,  such  as  various 
sized  balls  with  bells  inside ;  blocks  of 
different  shapes,  and  animals  with  a 


variety  of  coverings,  such  as  wool, 
fur,  or  hair;  dolls  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes;  beads,  shells,  toys  of  sweet 
scented  wood,  a  musical  toy — all  these 
will  keep  the  child  happy,  attract  his 
attention,  and  arouse  his  mind.  Clay 
as  well  as  sand,  is  valuable  to  the 
blind  child  because  of  its  use  in  de- 
veloping the  sense  of  touch. 

Blind  children  should  be  trained  to 
take  part  in  household  duties.  This 
training  is  equally  as  essential  to  the 
blind  as  to  the  seeing  child.  They  can 
be  taught  to  make  their  beds,  to 
sweep  and  dust,  to  prepare  vege- 
tables, to  wash  dishes,  to  feed  chick- 
ens, to  knit,  to  sew  by  hand  and  on 
the  machine,  to  weave  and  to  make 
rugs.  These  occupations  will  train 
them  to  be  useful,  and  will  make  them 
active  and  happy. 

Imitative  play  is  a  more  vital  part 
of  the  blind  child's  education  than 
that  of  the  seeing ;  for  it  gives  him  an 
opportunity  for  development  through 
imitation,  which  he  does  not  get 
readily  as  other  children.  Little  girls 
play  "coming  to  see,"  "mother  and 
baby,"  "school,"  "play  house,"  etc., 
while  little  'boys  play  "soldier, 
"police,"  "driving  horses,"  and  "run- 
ning automobiles." 

Blind  children  need  to  hear  the 
voices  of  people  around  them.  They 
should  have  more  ear  training.  Just 
as  all  children,  they  love  dramatic 
play,  such  as  spontaneous  dramatiza- 
tion, either  in  pantomine  form  or 
with  impromptu  words,  of  the  stories 
they  hear.  Blind  children  love  to  hear 
memorize  both.  Story  playing  is  the 
They  enjoy  poetry  and  frequently 
memorize  both.  "Story  playing  is  the 
step  that  lies  between  story  telling 
and  drama.  When  the  audience  ceases 
to  become  passive  and  wishes  to  be- 
come active,  story  playing  begins.  The 
best  method  of  story  playing  is  to  tell 
the  story  to  a  group  of  children  and 
then  have  them  act  it  out.  Of  story 
playing  Sarah  Cone  Bryant  says: 
"The  children  of  the  schools  where 
story  telling  and  dramatization  were 
practiced  were  startlingly  better  in 
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reading-,  in  attentiveness,  and  in  gen- 
eral power  of  expression,"  Experts  in 
directing  story  playing  declare  that  it 
develops  good  English,  initiative,  and 
appreciation  of  literature  as  nothing 
else  can.  Amateur  dramatics  should 
play  an  important  part  in  all  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  best  stories  for 
little  children  are:  "Red  Riding 
Hood."  "The  Three  Bears,"  "The  Fox 
and  the  Grapes,"  "The  Ginger  Bread 
Boy,"  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse," 
and  "Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff." 

All  children  love  games.  Checkers, 
chess,  dominoes  and  backgammon 
and  parches  are  played  by  blind  chil- 
dren. The  playing-  of  euchre,  five 
hundred,  and  bridge  has  been  made 
possible  for  the  blind  since  cards 
marked  with  raised  characters  can  be 
bought.  We  all  know  that  leather 
checker  boards  made  at  Perkins' 
School  for  the  Blind  are  particularly 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

All  blind  children  should  be  given 
musical  training  whether  they  are 
talented  or  not.  It  opens  another 
field  of  interest  for  them,  and  there- 
by increases  their  own  resources. 
Through  music  the  soul  of  the  blind 
child  is  greatly  stimulated  and 
strengthened.  Small  blind  children 
enjoy  organizing  their  own  band,  us- 
ing such  instruments  as  vocophones, 
kazoos,  drums,  and  triangles.  Rhyth- 
mic exercises  are  given  to  which  the 
children  listen  and  afterward  give 
expression  through  movement.  Train- 
ing in  chorus,  in  solo  work,  and  in  in- 
strumental music  enables  the  blind 
child  to  have  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  music  he  hears,  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  take  part  on  prograrns 
given  in  his  community.  All  this 
training  will  be  of  great  educative 
value. 

Helen  Keller  has  said,  "The  curse  of 
the  blind  is  not  blindness  but  idle- 
ness." The  mothers,  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  blind  children  through 
a  mistaken  idea  of  kindness  and  pity 
often  neglect  these  children  in  their 
homes.  They  are  fed  and  clothed  and 
shielded  from  harm  in  every  possible 


way,  while  their  bodies  and  minds 
hunger  for  something  to  do.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  are  under-developed  through 
lack  of  ordinary  activities  of  child- 
hood, and  are  not  developed  in  that 
unconscious  manner  like  seeing  chil- 
dren. They  come  to  us  undernourished 
and  under-sized.  Sometimes  work  in 
the  gymnasium  will  correct  many  of 
these  deflects.  Songs  in  games,  rhyth- 
mic action  songs,  folk  and  aesthetic 
dancing  stimulate  the  blind  child,  les- 
sen timidity  and  cultivate  initiative, 
by  giving  much  poise  and  bodily  grace. 
Splendid  training  for  blind  children  is 
marching  and  skipping.  Blind  chil- 
dren are  successful  swimmers  and 
divers,  and  many  of  them  have  be- 
come expert  skaters.  These  forms  of 
recreation  are  splendid  for  their  phy- 
sical development. ,  The  ■  blind  child 
can  take  part  in  the  work  and  play  of 
the  world  and  have  a  wonderful  time. 

For  active  play  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation we  have  the  play-grounds.  The 
degree  of  blindness  and  age  at  which 
sight  was  lost  have  a  very  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  play  of  the  blind  child. 
As  a  general  rule  these  children  must 
be  provided  with  good  playground  ap- 
paratus and  a  sympathetic  and  ingeni- 
ous play  leader  before  they  will  play. 
Playground  apparatus,  should  be  of  a 
kind  to  encourage  creative  play  and 
provide  for  big  muscle  development. 
It  should  lend  itself  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  group  use.  The  play  for 
blind  children  is  practically  the  same 
as  for  seeing  children;  merry-go- 
rounds,  slides,  teeters,  swings,  see- 
saws, sand  boxes  and  spring  boards. 
The  rocking  boat  and  the  trolley  are 
made  especially  for  blind  children. 
Express  wagons,  velocipedes,  horse 
reins,  balls  and  bean  bags  are  desir- 
able assets  for  the  smaller  children. 

It  is  true  that  blind  children  like 
pets,  but  the  responsibility  and  care 
of  them  while  at  school  make  them 
impractical.  In  their  homes  there  are 
few  blind  children  who  do  not  take 
care  of  the  baby,  canary,  pigeons, 
rabbits,  chickens,  or  dogs. 

All  games  can  be  adapted  to  the 
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needs  of  the  blind.  The  nature  of  the 
playground,  the  number  of  children 
with  partial  vision,  and  their  ages 
have  influence  over  games  and  their 
adaptation.  "Keep  off  the  earth"  was 
a  version  of  tag  used  on  one  play- 
ground in  which  the  child  who  was 
"it"  remained  on  the  sidewalk  and 
tried  to  catch  the  childi^en  as  they 
crossed  from  one  side  of  the  walk  to 
the  other. 

Blind  childi'en  love  to  act  songs, 
and  if  given  the  opportunity,  they  will 
very  freely  express  their  emotions  in 
many  pretty  ways,  such  as  "Rock  the 
Baby,"  "Come,  My  Dolly,  Dance  With 
Me."  They  love  the  circle  games, 
"Hide-and-go-seek,"  "Farmer  in  the 
Dell,"  and  "Lazy  Mary."  The  ordi- 
nary amusements,  such  as  hiking, 
picnicing,  automobiling,  swimming, 
skating,  and  tug-of-war  are  all  en- 
joyed to  their  fullest  extent  by  blind 
children,  and  thereby  is  developed 
initiative  that  will  make  for  efficient 
citizenship. 

Gardening  is  a  splendid  occupation 
for  blind  children.  It  furnishes  them 
the  opportunity  for  working  with  the 
concrete,  and  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  nature.  It  teaches  them  delicacy 
of  touch,  neatness,  order,  accuracy, 
measurement,  and  concentration. 

It  is  true  also  in  athletics  that  the 
games  played  can  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind.  It  lies  just  with 
the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  on 
the  part  of  the  seeing  instructor. 

Blind  persons  should  go  out  as 
much  as  possible.  They  should  have 
opportunities  to  entertain  their 
friends,  and  they  should  become 
model  host  and  hostesses.  Musical 
and  dramatic  evenings,  dances,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  special  holidays 
furnish  interesting  diversion  and  en- 
tertainment for  the  blind. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  the  schools  in 
the  state  of  New  York  the  following 
facts  were  revealed: 

1.  That  the  play  resources  of  grade 
teachers  are  far  from  uniform. 

2.  That   the   main   body   of   grade 
teachers  use  between  eight  and 


sixteen  play  activities  during  the 
school  year. 

3.  That  grade  teachers  in  the  city, 
village,  and  the  rural  schools  use 
about  the  same  number  of  plays 
and  games. 

4.  That  about  8%  of  the  grade 
teachers  are  conducting  no  out- 
door activities. 

5.  That  there  is  a  large  number  of 
different  activities  used,  and  a 
ven^  wide  variation  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  using  them. 

6.  That  about  two-fifths  of  the  dif- 
ferent games  mentioned  are  used 
by  only  one  teacher  each. 

7.  That  only  about  7%  per  cent  of 
the  different  games  mentioned 
are  used  by  as  many  as  one-third 
of  the  teachers. 

8.  That  the  provision  of  suitable 
material  and  apparatus  is  piteous- 
ly  meagre.  (Equipment  for  five- 
sevenths  of  the  games  requiring 
apparatus  consists  of  a  handker- 
chief, a  nut,  a  broomstick,  a  book, 
blackboard  and  chalk,  or  school 
desks  and  seats). 

9.  That  games  requiring  some  sort 
of  play  apparatus  are  more  popu- 
lar than  games  requiring  no  ap- 
paratus. 

Lack  of  time  forbids  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  equipment  of  the  blind 
schools  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, from  these  facts  above  we  can 
draw  the  conclusion  that  what  is  true 
of  the  seeing  school,  is  also  true  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind.  Hence, 
these  following  suggestions  offered  to 
the  schools  in  New  York  will  not  be 
amiss  to  teachers  of  the  blind. 

1.  More  outdoor  activities  and  their 
use  bj^  everj^  teacher. 

2.  More  adequate  and  more  uniform 
provision  of  suitable  play  supplies 
and  apparatus. 

3.  More  uniform  instiiiction  of 
teachers  in  games  and  more  care 
and  unif<?rmity  in  the  selection  of 
games. 

4.  More  games  that  call  for  group 
competitions  and  team  play. 
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5.     More    care    in    the    selection    of 
games  according  to  the  age-peri- 
ods of  the  pupils. 
Thus  the  day  has  arrived,  when  the 
significance  of  play  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  is  coming  to  have  almost  a 
spiritual  value.     The  playground  is 
our  great  ethical  laboratory,  and  life 
is  the  experiment.    In  conclusion,  per- 
mit me  to  quote  the  words  of  Profes- 
sor  Gulick   in   the   "Pursuit   of   the 
Ideal": 


"That  is  what  life  is,  at  its  highest 
and  best,  a  playing  of  the  game,  a 
pursuing  of  the  ideal.  .  .  The  es- 
sence of  choice  is  not  in  the  end,  but 
in  the  choosing.  In  the  doing  is  tlie 
result.  Happiness  is  not  in  the  at- 
tainment, but  in  the  attaining,  'Life 
is  in  the  quest'.  .  .  We  must  go  for- 
ward to  new  joys  and  new  activities 
as  spontaneously  and  gladly  as  a  child 
goes  forward  to  the  new  clays." 
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Professor  of  Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 


The  subject  of  this  paper  is  part  of 
a  much  larger  topic  upon  which  there 
is  an  abundance  of  warmly  held  opin- 
ion, but  very  little  experimental  evi- 
dence,— the  effect  upon  life  and  char- 
acter of  an  early  deprivation  of  vision 
and  the  loss  of  visual  imagery.  The 
general  opinion  is  well  expressed  by 
Haines  (4,p.78)*  in  attempting  an  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty  the  con- 
genitally  blind  have  in  pointing  out 
the  cardinal  directions.  "We  encoun- 
ter here,"  he  says,  "a  real  difference 
between  the  mental  processes  of  blind 
and  seeing  subjects.  Without  vision 
it  is  impossible  to  get  the  same  con- 
ceptions of  space,  and  those  space 
conceptions  which  are  developed  will 
be  matured  much  more  slowly.  This 
is  partly  because  human  space  concep- 
tions utilize  visual  imagery, — in  fact 
are  largely  visual  schemata, — and  the 
blind  must  find  their  own  tactual  and 
inner  tactual  substitutes  for  these,  in 
order  to  construct  the  special  aspects 
of  their  own  experience,  and  come  into 
possession  of  a  framework  upon 
which  they  can  organize  the  com- 
munications of  seeing  subjects,  and 
the  literature  they  read."  Haines  con- 
siders the  group  of  people  who  are 
totally  blind  from  birth  or  shortly  af- 
ter, to  be  the  typical  blind,  and  plans 
to  standardize  his  tests  on  the  basis 


*Numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  articles 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 


of  his  results  with  these  subjects. 
Drummond  (3)  takes  the  same  posi- 
tion. S.  C.  Swift  (9),  in  a  treatise 
on  the  blind  which  he  has  kindly  al- 
lowed me  to  read  before  its  publica- 
tion, makes  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  those  born  Wind  and  those 
who  have  enjoyed  vision  long  enough 
to  gain  and  retain  visual  images,  and 
maintains  that  the  "variations  be- 
tween the  mental  processes  of  the 
normal  and  those  of  the  non-visualiz- 
ing bhnd  man  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous and  striking  to  constitute  a  spe-; 
cial  branch  of  the  science  of  mind," 
these  variations  not  being  limited 
merely  to  intellectual  processes  like 
the  perception  of  space  relations,  but 
frequently  causing  real  difficulties 
in  social  adjustment  and  marked 
changes  in  character  qualities.  And 
I  might  quote  a  considerable  list  of 
similar  opinions,  which  are  well  rea- 
soned as  far  as  they  go,  but  which 
seem  to  me  to  raise,  rather  than  to 
settle,  the  question,  because  their  po- 
sition is  theoretical  and  general 
rather  than  the  result  of  an  experi- 
mental attack  upon  the  particular 
problem  they  discuss. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen  wrote 
me  that  he  had  just  been  reading  a 
number  of  German  publications  in 
which  great  emphasis  was  put  upon 
the  distinction  between  the  "congeni- 
tal"   and    the    "adventitious"    blind. 
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and  that  this  had  set  him  to  wonder- 
ing whether  we  in  this  country  were 
not  insisting  too  much  upon  a  uniform 
system  of  education  for  the  two 
classes.  "Do  your  tests  differentiate 
these  classes,  and  have  you  formed 
any  opinion  on  the  point  thus  brought 
out  ?"  he  asked  me.  This  paper  is  my 
answer. 

In  the  survey  of  seven  schools  for 
the  blind  in  1919-20,  and  the  similar 
tests  conducted  in  two  other  schools 
in  1920-21,  we  accumulated  data 
which  I  think  may  be  considered  as 
fairly  representing  the  mental  and 
educational  attainments  of  nearly  600 
children  of  different  degrees  and 
years  of  visual  experience.  In  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Allen's  question,  I  have 
had  this  collection  of  data  worked 
over  to  discover  whether  there  was 
any  real  difference  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  children  who  lost  their  sight 
at  different  periods  of  their  life,  and 
the  curves  resulting  are  now  before 
you  for  study  and  interpretation. 
All  these  curves  are  formed  in  the 
same  way.  Our  record  slips  were  first 
sorted  into  piles,  according  to  the  age 
at  which  sight  was  lost,  the  first  pile 
including  those  bom  blind  or  who  be- 
came blind  within  one  month  of  birth ; 
the  second  pile,  those  who  lost  their 
vision  within  the  first  year ;  the  third 
pile,  those  who  lost  their  vision  dur- 
ing the  second  year,  etc.,  up  to  pile  15, 
which  included  all  blinded  after  14 
years  of  age.  These  groups  are  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  under  the  hori- 
zontal lines,  and  below  "B"  is  given 
the  number  of  cases  in  the  first  and 
largest  group.  In  the  columns  be- 
tween the  vertical  lines,  I  have  indi- 
cated the  degrees  of  efficiency  in  the 
test,  sometimes  showing  the  actual 
number  of  items — the  number  of 
words  read  in  a  minute,  or  the  num- 
ber of  states  correctly  located  on  a 
finger  map  of  the  U.  S. — sometimes 
giving  the  percent  of  correctness  or 
of  value  as  compared  with  certain  ob- 
jective standards.  The  curves  then 
show  the  average  attainment  of  each 
age  group.     The  median,  or  middle, 


attainment  of  the  whole  number  test- 
ed, is  indicated  in  each  test  by  a  letter 
"M"  opposite  the  appropriate  point  in 
the  vertical  scale  of  efficiency. 

Curve  "a"  gives  us  the  results  ob- 
tained by  testing  500  pupils  in  eight 
schools  for  the  blind,  using  Starch's 
graded  silent  reading  test  from  the 
fourth  grade  upward,  [all  the  tests 
mentioned  in  this  paper  are  fully  de- 
scribed by  Hayes  (5)].  It  is  often 
said  that  children  who  are  totally 
blind  give  themselves  up  more  readily 
to  the  task  of  finger  reading  than 
those  with  a  little  vision  and  hence 
learn  to  read  more  readily,  and  that 
those  born  blind  similarly  adjust 
themselves  with  better  grace  and 
more  rapidity  to  the  use  of  the  fin- 
gers. We  have  considerable  evidence 
that  both  these  propositions  are  true, 
though  curve  "a"  applies  only  to  the 
latter  statement.  There  is  a  decided 
downward  trend  to  this  curve,  and  if 
one  were  to  smooth  it  out  by  taking 
medium  points  between  the  extremes 
of  the  successive  age  groups,  the 
trend  would  be  still  more  marked. 
More  than  half  the  whole  number 
tested  are  included  in  the  "born- 
blind"  group,  and  if  we  were  to  in- 
clude with  them  the  1,  2  and  3  year 
groups,  who  are  probably  like  the 
first  group  in  lacking  visual  imagery 
and  living  a  typically  "blind"  life,  we 
should  have  a  very  large  percent  of 
the  good  readers.  When  the  results 
are  presented  in  "scatter  diagrams." 
in  which  the  individual  scores  are 
represented  by  dots  distributed  in  a 
table  according  to  rate  of  reading  and 
age  at  loss  of  vision,  our  points  be- 
come still  clearer.  The  scores  of 
those  born  blind  are  distributed  quite 
regularly  and  according  to  the  normal 
curve  of  frequency,  there  being  a  few 
very  excellent  and  very  poor  scores, 
more  of  the  good  and  poor  scores, 
while  the  great  mass  of  scores  is 
clustered  about  the  median.  The 
general  superiority  of  those  bom 
blind  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
median  for  this  group  is  higher  than 
the  median  for  the  rest,  and  by  the 
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1.  Curyes  to  show  the  influence  upon  school  achievement  of  age  at  which  sight 
is  li)st. 

a.  Starch  Graded  Silent  Reading  Test  (500) 


51-55 

41-45 

Rate  of 

31-35 

reading: 

21-25 

words  read 

11-15 

per  minute 

0-5 

;e  at  loss  of  sight    Bl   234567 
(289) 
b.  Courtis  Geograpy  Test  (409) 
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c.  Courtis  English  Composition  Test  (520) 
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Percent  of 
words 
spelled 
correctly 


13-14000 
11-12000 
9-10000 
7-8000 
5-6000 
3-4000 


16 
14 
12 
10 
8 
6 


B1234567 
(253) 
d.   Terman  English  Vocabulary  Test   (448) 


M.- 


B  1  2  3   4  5  6  7  8   9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
(251) 
e.  Pressey  T^st  of  Practical_Information_  (582), 


86-90% 

76-80 

66-70 

S6-60 

46-50 

36-40 


B    12  3   4  5  6   7  8   9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
(318) 
f.  Starch  Dictionary  Spelling  Test  (515) 


.6  7 


9  10  11  12  13  14  15 


B  1  2  3   4 
(288) 
"M"  indicates  the  MEDIAN  attainment  of  the  whole  number  tested  in  frdb  7-9  schools. 
Under  "B"  is  given  the  number  blind  at  birth  or  1  month. 
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II.  Curves  to  show' the  influence  upon  achievement  of  age  at  which  sight  is  lost- 

g.  General  Intelligence : Irwin-Binet  Tests  (515) 


Very  superior 

136-145 

Superior 

116-125 

Average 

96-105 

Dull 

-  76-85 

F.U. 

56-65 

Age  at  loss  of  sight   B  1  2  3  4  5   6  7  8   9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
(274) 
h.  Pressey  Rote  Memory  Test  (585) 


Per  cent  of 

words 

rememhered 


Number  of 
sentences 
correctly 
filled  out 


Per  cent  of 
sentences 
correctly 
rearranged' 


70 
60 
50 

40 
30 


18 
16 
14 
12 
10 


12   3  4   5  6   7 


9  10  11  12  13  14  15 


(321) 
i.  Trabue  Sentence  Completion  Test  (584) 


88 
80 
7.2 
64 
56 
48 
40 


B   1   2   3  4   5   6   7   8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
(218) 
j.  Pressey  Verbal  Ingenuity  Test  (564) 


70^ 

60 

Per  ceftt  of 

50 

words 

40 

correctly 

30 

filled  out 

20 

10 

0 

B   1   2   3  4   5   6   7   8  9  10  IX  12  13  14  15^ 
(295) 
k.  Pressey  Word  Completion  Test  (577) 


B   1   2  3   4  5   6   7"   8  9   10  11  12  13  14  15 
(314) 
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fact  that  most  of  the  very  good  scores 
are  credited  to  pupils  bhnd  from 
birth, — 18  out  of  the  24  who  read  at 
the  rate  of  80-100  words  a  minute 
(which  is  about  twice  the  rate  at- 
tained by  the  whole  number  tested), 
lost  their  vision  within  the  first  two 
years. 

Curve  "b"  shows  how  well  blind 
children  are  able  to  locate  states  on  a 
finger  map  of  the  United  States.  This 
test  is  given  by  passing  out  paper 
maps  upon  which  are  embossed  only 
the  state  boundaries,  a  few  important 
cities,  and  key  numbers.  The  states 
are  called  in  irregular  order  and  the 
pupils  asked  to  locate  each  state,  to 
read  the  number  printed  in  it  and  to 
write  the  number  on  their  slates,  as 
evidence  of  their  knowledge.  Our 
curves  for  this  test  have  been  very 
irregular  whether  formed  from 
groups  sorted  by  age,  grade,  or  age  at 
loss  of  vision,  and  inquiry  showed 
great  variety  in  the  extent  to  which 
maps  had  been  used  in  the  different 
schools  and  grades.  I  think  our  main 
point,  however,  is  sufficiently  clear  in 
curve  *'b":  well  over  half  the  pupils 
tested  had  lost  their  sight  at  birth, 
and  yet  their  ability  in  locating  states 
is  just  equal  to  the  median  attainment 
of  the  whole  number  tested.  More- 
over, a  considerable  number  of  the 
best  scores  were  made  by  pupils  of 
the  early  groups :  of  the  55  pupils  who 
scored  above  30,  the  highest  point  of 
the  curve,  39  lost  their  vision  under 
the  age  of  5  years.  Here  is  an  answer 
to  the  question  whether  children  with- 
out visual  imagery  can  use  maps: 
these  children  can  do  so,  and  probably 
others  would  do  as  well  if  they  were 
systematically  taught  to  use  them. 
How  they  do  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
hope  to  find  out  some  day  by  an  intro- 
spective studv  upon  the  problem.  The 
theoretical  difficulty  is  well  expressed 
by  the  psvchologist,  Wm.  James  (6, 
p.206) :  "1  am  disposed  to  believe,  af- 
ter interrogating  many  blind  persons, 
that  the  use  of  imaginary  maps  on  a 
reduced  scale  is  much  less  frequent 


with  them  than  with  the  rest  of  us. 
Possibly  the  extraordinary  change- 
ableness  of  the  visual  magnitude  of 
things  makes  this  habit  natural  to  us, 
while  the  fixity  of  tactile  magnitudes 
keeps  them  from  falling  into  it."  How 
children  blind  from  birth  are  able  to 
recognize  the  shapes  of  states  on  a 
map  of  a  different  size  from  the  one 
they  used  in  learning  the  states  is 
certainly  a  puzzle,  but  if  some  pupils 
could  locate  over  40  states,  surely  the 
median  attainment  ought  to  be  well 
above  the  modest  11  discovered  in  our 
tests. 

Curve  "c"  shows  the  results  of  a 
test  in  which  the  pupils  were  asked  to 
write  a  composition,  under  practical- 
ly the  same  conditions  as  in  everyday 
school  work.  Here  we  notice  a  slight 
upward  trend  from  the  early  to  the 
later  groups,  those  blinded  at  birth 
being  a  little  below  the  median  for 
the  whole  number  tested.  This  fits  in 
rather  well  with  popular  opinion. 
Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  recom- 
mend a  literary  career  for  a  capable 
congenitally  blind  pupil  may  well 
ponder  Jastrow's  (7)  criticism  of  the 
early  writings  of  Helen  Keller:  "The 
mental  canvas,"  he  says,  "though 
conveying  a  similar  impression,  is  not 
suffused  with  the  glow  of  vivid  life 
likeness,  with  the  warm  and  rich 
reality  of  experience.  The  normality 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  a  blind-deaf 
person  is  largely  the  resultant  of  the 
community  of  expression  with  that  of 
the  seeing  and  hearing.  The  same 
language  is  used,  but  the  richness  of 
the  verbal  associations,  their  color 
and  flavor,  must  inevitably  be  paler 
and  more  meagre,  and  in  certain  di- 
rections defective  and  false."  S\^ift 
(9  p.  44)  writes  in  similar  vein: 
"Limited  imaginative  power  and  con- 
sequent povertv  of  creative  expres- 
sion are  characteristic  of  the  mental 
life  of  the  non-visualizing  blind,"  he 
says,  and  he  calls  upon  his  readers  to 
cite  a  single  instance  of  a  successful 
lyric  noet.  novelist,  historian  or  de- 
scriptive writer  among  those  lacking 

*For  a  description  and  a  sample  of  these  "Scatter  diagrams"  see  Haynes  (5,  page  5). 
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visual  imagery.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  curve 
shows  only  the  median  attainments 
of  the  groups,  and  that  within  each 
group  there  are  great  individual  dif- 
ferences. When  the  results  of  this 
test  are  presented  in  a  scatter  dia- 
gram to  show  the  individual  scores, 
we  find  that  pupils  blind  from  birth 
wrote  compositions  which  were 
judged  all  the  way  from  10  to  90% 
when  compared  with  standard  com- 
positions written  by  seeing  pupils, 
and  that  of  the  23  compositions 
graded  above  75%,  fifteen  were  writ- 
ten by  pupils  who  lost  their  sight 
within  the  first  two  years  of  life.  The 
compositions  of  blind  children  are 
quite  inferior  to  those  of  the  seeing  as 
a  whole,  according  to  the  graduate 
student  who  read  and  graded  the  520 
compositions  for  me,  showing  only  a 
fair  organization  of  material,  a  com- 
monplace content  lacking  in  interest, 
little  imagery  of  any  sort  and  an  arti- 
ficial and  forced  use  of  visual  terms, 
a  barren  vocabulary  largely  limited  to 
two-syllable  words  with  little  indica- 
tion of  an  appreciation  of  fine  distinc- 
tions of  meaning,  and  only  in  the  rar- 
est cases  exhibiting  originality  or 
literary  merit.  If  this  picture  is  a 
fair  one,  the  need  for  further  analysis 
of  the  difficulty  is  obvious:  the  lack 
or  loss  of  visual  imagery  in  the  early 
years  does  not  prevent  some  individu- 
als from  succeeding  in  their  composi- 
tions: why  then  do  we  find  a  general 
retardation  of  four  or  more  years  ? 

Curve  "d"  shows  that  those  blinded 
earlv  in  life  have  managed  to  pick  up 
about  as  extensive  a  vocabulary  as 
those  who  have  had  some  years  of 
seeing  experience.  The  great  irregu- 
laritv  of  the  curve  is  rjerhaps  due  to 
the  fact  that  life  age  is  more  impor- 
tant in  determining  size  of  vocabulary 
than  the  age  at  which  vision  was  lost. 
Curve  "e"  shows  that  there  has  been 
no  marked  difference  in  the  ability  to 
pick  up  everydav  facts  between  those 
losing  their  sight  early  and  those  who 
have  had  vision  for  a  few  years. 
Curve  "f"  again  shows  no  general  su- 


periority in  spelling  as  a  result  of  the 
enjoyment  of  vision,  the  early  groups 
here,  also,  testing  up  to  the  median  of 
the  group.  On  the  whole  then,  for 
this  series  of  tests  of  typical  school 
subjects,  the  early  loss  of  vision  and 
visual  imagery  has  not  resulted  in  in- 
feriority in  school  achievement ;  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  mental  function  which 
to  its  possessors  seems  essential,  this 
group  has  managed  by  some  means  to 
hold  its  own  with  the  rest  in  the 
schools.    Can  it  do  the  same  in  life?/ 

One  is  often  asked  whether  children 
in  schools  for  the  blind  are  as  bright 
as  seeing  children,  and  especially 
whether  those  who  are  blind  from 
early  infancy  can  overcome  their 
great  handicap  and  take  their  proper 
place  with  the  rest.  We  have  not  as 
yet  any  final  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion: both  our  individual  and  our 
group  intelligence  tests  have  been  ad- 
justed so  that  they  can  be  given  with- 
out the  use  of  the  eyes,  and  our  effort 
has  been  to  make  them  fair  to  the 
blind  rather  than  to  use  them  as  a 
means  of  comparison  with  the  seeing. 
The  curves  on  sheet  II  represent  an 
attempt  to  answer  the  latter  ques- 
tion; they  present  the  results  of  the 
Irwin-Binet  individual  intelligence 
tests  and  a  number  of  group  tests  of 
memory,  imagination  and  simple  rea- 
soning, which  show  a  high  correlation 
with  general  intelligence. 

Curve  "g"  indicates  that  there  is 
no  variation  in  general  intelligence 
with  the  age  at  which  sight  is  lost. 
The  two  parts  of  the  curve  which  fall 
below  the  median  level  are  probably 
to  be  explained  by  defects  in  the  tests 
which  as  at  present  given,  seem  to  be 
less  fair  to  the  older  than  to  the 
younger  children,  though  the  fact 
that  the  curve  as  a  whole  is  close  to 
the  level  of  average  ability  speaks 
well  for  the  general  success  of  the 
tests.  In  any  considerable  group,  of 
course,  the  large  proportion  of  cases 
should  show  average  attainment, 
whatever  the  test.  The  scatter  dia- 
gram shows  that  of  the  42  pupils  of 
superior  ability,  34  lost  their  sight 
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before  the  fourth  year,  a  pretty  direct 
proof  that  early  loss  of  vision  does 
not  cause  permanent  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

Memory  is  essential  to  any  kind  of 
mental  activity  and  in  general  there 
seems  to  be  a  close  relation  between 
retentiveness  and  general  intelligence. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  occasional  cases 
of  unusual  memory  with  low  grade  in- 
telligence, like  the  blind  boy  reported 
by  Principal  Battles  (1)  who  could 
tell  the  contents  of  every  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  though  unable  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  much  that  he 
recited.  Byrd  (2)  reports  a  similar 
recent  case  with  vision.  But  with  the 
general  run  of  children  there  is  a 
gradual  development  of  retentiveness 
with  increasing  age,  and  some  simple 
test  of  rote  memory  is  included  in 
most  series  of  intelligence  tests.  (Ter- 
man  10).  Curve  "h"  shows  the  re- 
sults of  a  test  of  retentiveness  includ- 
ed in  the  Pressey  (8)  Group  Point 
Scale.  A  group  of  simple  concrete 
words  is  read  to  the  pupils,  and  they 
are  then  asked  to  recall  the  words  and 
write  down  the  one  which  comes  after 
a  certain  selected  word  in  each  group. 
For  instance,  I  might  say,  "The  first 
list  of  words  is, — Cat,  baby,  cow. 
What  word  came  after  baby?"  The 
children  would  then  write  "cow,"  and 
then  another  list  would  be  given. 
Twenty  lists  in  all,  are  given,  ranging 
from  four  words  at  the  beginning,  to 
ten  words  at  the  end.  The  scores  are 
reduced  to  percents  by  allowing  5 
points  for  each  correct  answer.  In 
this  test,  the  blind  children  get  a  de- 
cidedly higher  score  than  seeing  chil- 
dren, perhaps  because  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  attend  to  what 
is  said  more  conscientiously  than  the 
seeing  child  who  mav  more  conven- 
iently look  things  up  for  himself ;  and 
those  who  Tiave  lost  their  sight  in  the 
early  years  do  much  better  than  those 
who  have  had  vision  for  five  years  or 
more,  as  is  quite  plainly  shown  in 
curve  "h".  All  the  highest  scores 
were  obtained  by  children  who  lost 
their  vision  under  three  years  of  age, 


there  being  10  who  got  18  words 
right,  5  who  got  19  words  right,  and 
1  who  got  the  whole  20!  To  show 
what  an  attainment  these  records  are, 
I  will  read  the  last  three  lists,  and 
those  of  the  audience  who  may  wish 
to  compare  their  retentiveness  with 
that  of  these  blind  pupils  may  do  so 
by  jotting  down  upon  a  slip  of  paper, 
the  word  called  for.  Ready !  List  18 
reads : 

Grass,  fig,  mouth,  cork,  tie,  key, 
spring,  band.  Write  down  the  word 
that  came  after  "cork." 

List  19  reads: 

Bad,  watch,  pin,  cow,  knife,  fence, 
foot,  slate,  block.  Write  down  the 
word  that  came  after  "knife." 

List  20  reads : 

Bread,  girl,  net,  club,  hen,  glove, 
cup,  arm,  pill,  belt.  Write  down  the 
word  that  came  after  "net." 

Curves  "i,  j  and  k"  present  the  re- 
sults of  a  group  of  tests  which  cor- 
relate well  with  general  intelligence 
and  with  abihty  to  use  English.  They 
are  presented  here  because  it  seemed 
likely  from  the  theoretical  point  of 
view,  that  pupils  with  visual  imagery 
ought  to  do  better  in  the  tests  than 
those  born  blind.  In  the  first  test, 
embossed  sheets  containing  mutilated 
sentences  are  passed  out,  with  in- 
structions that  the  children  should 
read  the  sentences,  consider  what 
words  might  be  put  in  the  blank 
spaces  to  complete  the  sense  of  each 
statement,  and  then  write  on  their 
slates  the  words  that  should  be  sup- 
plied. There  are  10  sentences  of  in- 
creasing difficulty,  the  first  one  being, 
"We  like  good  boys  .  .  .  girls,"  the 
last  being  "To  .  .  .  friends  is  al- 
ways .  .  .  the  ...  it  takes." 
Probably  many  of  you  on  -hearing 
these  words,  have  a  visual  picture  of 
the  appearance  of  the  words  written 
or  printed,  and  are  able  to  supply  the 
needed  words  by  seeing  them  insert- 
ed. Of  course  all  people  do  not  carry 
on  this  simple  thought  process  in  vis- 
ual terms,  some  using  sound  images, 
others  the  feeling  of  words  in  the 
throat,  etc.,  but  the  visual  method  is 
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most  commonly  reported  by  students 
of  imagery,  and  we  were  inclined  to 
expect  that  those  without  imagery 
would  fail  more  frequently  than  the 
rest.  Much  to  our  surprise,  then,  we 
discovered  the  same  situation  we  have 
already  reported  for  various  other 
tests, — those  without  visual  imagery 
show  an  abilit  yto  handle  this  situ- 
ation just  about  as  well  as  any  other 
group,  and  a  large  percent  of  the  high 
scores  are  credited  to  those  who  lost 
their  vision  in  the  first  four  years. 

In  the  Verbal  Ingenuity  Test  an 
embossed  sheet  was  passed  out  upon 
which  had  been  printed  a  series  of 
sentences  with  the  words  in  irregular 
order  and  one  extra  word  introduced 
which  interfered  with  the  sense  of  the 
statement.  For  instance,  the  first 
sentence  was  printed  "the  cat  at  see" 
and  the  second  "boy  was  sky  the 
sick."  The  pupils  were  asked  to  read 
the  sentences,  to  rearrange  the  words, 
silently  in  their  proper  order,  and  to 
write  upon  their  slates  the  extra 
word.  As  we  anticipated,  this  test 
was  more  difficult  for  the  blind  than 
for  the  seeing,  especially  with  the 
longer  sentences  at  the  end  (the  last 
one  reads,  "do  not  boy  the  I  like  who 
me  school  in  sits  desk  behind").  The 
touch-reader,  of  course,  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage because  he  must  hold  so 
many  items  in  mind  and  cannot  make 
a  review  of  the  sentence  or  a  refer- 
ence to  some  part  of  it  as  readily  as 
the  seeing  child;  so  the  time  allowed 
the  seeing  was  tripled  for  the  blind  to 
meet  this  difficulty.  We  also  assumed 
that  the  lack  of  visual  imagery  would 
be  a  further  handicap,  but  here  as 
before,  the  curve  based  on  age  at  loss 
of  vision  gave  us  a  surprise, — those 
who  lost  their  vision  in  the  early  years 
test  just  about  at  average,  and  the 
general  trend  of  the  curve  as  a  whole 
is  downward  rather  than  upward! 
Moreover,  of  those  with  a  perfect 
score,  14  belong  to  the  early-blind 
group,  and  only  4  to  the  later  group. 

The  Word  Completion  Test  involves 
a  similar  mental  process  and  the 
curves  give  similar  results.    Here  a 


list  of  words  is  presented  with  vari- 
ous letters  left  out  which  the  pupils 
are  to  supply,  and  then  to  write 
the  word  correctly.  The  blind  chil- 
dren required  a  much  increased  time 
allowance  and  apparently  had  difficul- 
ty with  many  of  the  words  because 
they  could  not  spell  them  correctly !  I 
have  suggested  that  this  test  might 
be  used  as  a  spelling  game  (5  p.  21) 
using  lists  of  words  which  the  teacher 
wishes  the  children  to  learn,  in  place 
of  our  test  words.  The  curve  shows 
no  special  handicap  because  of  early 
loss  of  vision,  and  the  scatter  diagram 
again  gives  a  high  percent  of  the  best 
scores  to  those  who  lost  their  vision 
early. 

To  return,  then,  to  Mr.  Allen's 
question,  "Do  your  tests  differentiate 
these  classes;  the  congenital  and  the 
adventitious  blind  ?"  We  have  passed 
in  review  a  series  of  curves  and  scat- 
ter diagrams  formed  to  show  the  at- 
tainments in  different  school  subjects 
and  in  various  mental  functions  of 
nearly  600  pupils  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  the  age  at  which  their 
vision  was  lost.  In  every  test  the  at- 
taimnent  of  those  who  lost  their  vis- 
ion in  the  early  years  measured  up 
to  the  median  attainment  of  the 
whole  number  tested,  in  most  cases 
no  upward  trend  is  shown  with  in- 
creased years  of  visual  experience, 
and  in  all  the  tests  a  considerable 
per  cent  of  the  highest  scores  were 
made  by  pupils  of  the  early  blind 
group.  To  be  sure,  we  have  not  pre- 
sented curves  for  all  the  different 
kinds  of  tests  we  have  made,  and 
there  may  be  some  test  in  which  the 
lack  of  imagery  will  prove  to  be  a  de- 
termining handicap.  We  have  pre- 
sented, however,  all  the  tests  in  which 
one  would  expect  to  discover  the  in- 
fluence of  a  lack  of  imagery,  and  no 
such  influence  has  been  demonstrated. 
We  certainly  have  no  evidence  to  date 
that  the  congenitally  blind  have  suf- 
fered in  their  educational  and  mental 
development  because  they  have  been 
taught  in  the  same  classes  and  by  the 
same    methods    as   the   adventitious 
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blind.  Let  us  make  the  curriculum  as 
rich  and  full  as  possible,  and  give  the 
pupils  the  greatest  possible  chance  to 
fill  in  during  their  school  life  the 
many  and  serious  lacks  in  human  ex- 
perience which  are  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  their  blindness.  But  let  us 
give  our  help  in  fullest  measure  to  all, 
for  those  who  have  enjoyed  vision 
during  childhood  seem  as  much  in 
need  as  those  born  blind. 

Upon  the  larger  question  raised  in 
the  introduction  to  this  paper,  the 
present  study  has  no  conclusive  an- 
swer to  make.  The  ''mental  constitu- 
tion" of  those  born  blind  may  well  be 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
other  group,  (the  totally  different  na- 
ture of  their  mental  content  would 
seemjto  indicate  such  a  fundamental 
difference) ;  but  the  functioning  of 
their  minds  as  measured  by  our  tests 
shows  no  such  difference.  Character 
differences  have  not  yet  succumbed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  "mental  testers," 
though  there  are  already  promising 
signs  of  an  ultimate  victory  in  this 
difficult  field,  and  already  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  the  use  of 
questionnaires  and  rating  scales. 
When  the  methods  are  ripe  for  use, 
we  shall  adapt  them  to  the  blind 
and  shed  what  light  we  can  upon  that 


perennially  interesting  question,  "Are 
all  blind  persons  just  folks  in  the 
dark?" 
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LETTERS  FROM  MR.  T.  YOSHIMOTO 


June  13th,  1922. 
E.  Van  Cleve,  Esq., 
Dear  Mr.  Van  Cleve : 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  after 
all  I  have  been  prevented  from  com- 
ing over  to  New  York  in  time  for  the 
Convention  at  Texas  owing  to,  among 
many  things,  a  friend  of  mine  with 
whom  I  have  been  travelling,  having 
become  seriously  ill  and  has  now 
passed  away. 

I  should  have  liked  to  thank  you 
and  all,  for  all  your  ever  kind  ways 
toward  us  and  ever  ready  to  help  us 
and  that  so  heartily,  which  we  appre- 
ciate  very   much   indeed.      I   should 


have  liked  to  acknowledge  how  our 
united  service  for  the  blind  which  has 
no  national  bounderies  and  which  is 
greater  than  any  National  Political 
Opinion  of  a  time,  is  assisting  the 
cause  of  international  good  will  and 
brotherly  love  as  no  political  move- 
ments can,  as  I  already  mentioned  to 
you  a  message  from  the  late  Queen 
of  Roumania  which  meant  that  the 
Haig  Conference  might  or  might  not 
help  the  cause  of  Peace,  but  that  our 
United  Service  for  the  Blind  all  over 
the  world,  surely  would. 

I  should  have  also  liked  to  report 
to  you  all  a  Supplementary  Report  on 
the  Christian  Movement  Among  the 
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Blind  in  Japan  and  how  it  is  helping 
them  to  be  better  and  happier  indeed 
and  that  in  many  ways  and  with  it 
how  many  good  things  are  being 
steadily  added  unto  them,  though 
rather  slowly  yet,  and  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  added  and  how  we  have, 
through  it,  learned  the  right  and 
sound  way  of  adopting  some  best 
fruit  of  Western  Civilization  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  in  the  Eastern  Countries  suc- 
cessfully and  well. 

Lastly  I  should  have  liked  to  ask 
you  and  your  friends  to  let  us  have 
reports,  periodicals,  catalogues,  etc., 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Blind  in 
your  Country.  I  shall  be  grateful  if 
any  will  send  such  to  Mr,  K.  Naka- 
mura  addressed  to  the  Osaka  Maini- 
chi,  Shinbunsha,  Osaka,  Japan.  Mr. 
Nakamura  is  the  editor  of  the  new 
Braille  weekly  journal  now  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Osaka  Mainichi  Shin- 
bunsha, the  most  influential  paper  in 
Japan  and  who  are  pi^aparing  to  help 
the  cause  of  the  Blind  in  many  ways 
with  all  their  heart  and  strength.  I 
may  mention  that  Mr.  Nakamura  is 
one  of  the  ablest  blind  men  we  have 
in  Japan  and  that  he  can  read  and 
write  English  quite  well  and  Ameri- 
can Braille  also  and  he  will  be  able  to 
make  full  use  of  any  matters  either  in 
ink  print  or  in  Braille. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  come 
and  join  you  all  and  thanking  you  and 
your   friends   most   heartily   for   all 


your  kindness  toward  me  and  my  fel- 
low v/orkers  for  the  cause  of  the  blind 
in  Japan. 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

T.  YOSHIMOTO. 

P.S. — May  I  ask  you  to  thank  Miss 
Merwin  and  convey  my  regrets,  for 
me  please. 


18  Warnsborough  Rd., 

Oxford,  Eng. 
June  15th,  1922. 

Miss  S.  B.  Merwin, 

The  Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 
Austin,  Texas. 

Dear  Miss  Merwin : 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  letter  inviting  me  to  join  your 
Conference.  I  have  been  hoping  to  be 
able  to  come  all  the  time,  only  I  was 
not  quite  sure  and  therefore  I  could 
not  write  to  you  definitelj^  Now  I 
much  regret  to  say  that  after  all  I  am 
unable  to  come  in  time  for  your  Con- 
ference. I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  and  you 
will  know  how  I  was  prevented  from 
coming. 

Thanking  you  again. 

Wishing  you  every  success  for 
your  Conference, 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 
T.  YOSHIMOTO.' 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

BY  H.  R.  LATIMER,  Acting  Director 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  0.  H.  Burritt, 
who  was  to  have  assisted  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer  in  presenting  the  work  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Bhnd  to 
the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Bhnd  at  its  Twenty-sixth 
Biennial  Convention,  held  in  Austin, 
Texas,  June  27-30th,  1922,  a  round- 
table  discussion  of  the  whole  question 
was  substituted  for  the  more  formal 
papers  listed  on  the  program  of  that 
convention,  and  the  subject  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Latimer  as  follows : 

The  explanation  for  my  presence  at 
this  convention,  now  that  I  am  no 
longer  classed  as  an  Instructor  of  the 
Blind,  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  1  am 
still  the  "long  suffered"  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form type,  but  it  is  primarily  due  to 
the  fact  that  Fate  rather  than  Choice, 
in  the  absence  of  the  man  of  the  hour, 
continues  me  the  Director-General  of 
the  Foundation.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Trustees  and  of  other  officers  of 
the  Foundation,  the  President  of  the 
Association  has  graciously  consented 
to  convert  this  hour  into  a  round- 
table  discussion  by  which  plan  it  is 
hoped  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  aims  of  the  Founda- 
tion will  be  secured  than  would  be 
obtained  from  an  adherence  to  the 
original  program. 

Before  throwing  the  floor  open  to 
a  general  discussion,  which,  it  is  as- 
sumed, will  proceed  upon  the  basis  of 
the  data  given  in  the  pamphlet  of  the 
Foundation  already  in  your  hands,  I 
beg  to  submit  three  ways  in  which, 
though  small  enough  in  themselves, 
each  of  you  may  help  us  build  up  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind : 

(1)  By  yourself  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foundation  at  your  earliest 
opportunity,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so. 

(2)  By  inducing  any  organization 
for  the  blind  with  which  you  are  in 


any  way  associated  to  take  out  a  Cor- 
porate Membership  in  the  Foundation 
as  soon  as  it  can  reasonably  be  ac- 
complished. 

(3)  By  writing  up  for  us  one  or 
more  spicy  articles  of  not  more  than 
three  hundred  words  upon  one  or 
more  of  the  many  purposes  for  which 
the  Foundation  has  been  created,  as 
found  in  article  three  of  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Incorporation,  and  again  in 
article  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  of 
the  By-Laws ;  said  articles  to  be  used 
by  us  as  a  series  of  bulletins  to  adver- 
tise and  popularise  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  in  its  quest  for  funds.  In 
this  last  case  do  not  let  either  your 
natural  modesty  or  your  acquired 
diffidence  prevent  you  from  rendering 
us  this  service;  for  it  is  notoriously 
true  that  the  most  valuable  sugges- 
tions not  infrequently  emanate  from 
the  humblest  sources.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, be  indebted  both  personally  and 
officially  to  any  one  who  will  prepare 
one  or  more  such  bulletins  and  will 
undertake  to  have  the  same  in  my 
hands  on  or  before  October  1st,  next. 

As  Director  General  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  I  earn- 
estly request  the  American  Associa^ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to  en- 
dorse the  Foundation,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  nominate  two  persons  to  act  as 
trustees  at  large  of  the  Foundation. 

Further  I  desire  an  expression  from 
this  Association  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
which  magazine  the  Foundation  is 
now  helping  to  finance  and  which  it 
has  been  asked  to  take  over  for  the 
good  of  the  profession. 

These  remarks  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral were  followed  by  an  interesting 
round-table  discussion  in  which  ap- 
peared on  the  part  of  the  small  mi- 
nority a  desire  for  a  simplification  of 
the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  and 
of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Foundation. 
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So  important  was  this  question  and  so 
great  the  time  consumed  in  its  dis- 
cussion that,  at  the  request  of  the  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Foundation,  the 
Association  recessed,  in  order  to  al- 
low the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Foundation  to  be  convened  in  accord- 
ance with  the  call  of  its  Secretary. 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  accordingly  convened  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas, 
at  3:00  o'clock  P.  M.,  June  28th,  1922. 

In  the  absence  of  all  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Foundation,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve  of  New  York  City  was 
chosen  Chairman  by  acclamation  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Race  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 
Messrs.  D.  W.  Glover  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  Harold  C.  Harter  of  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  and  Miss  Alice  Foley  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  were  nominated  as 
the  Committee  on  Credentials.  The 
Foundation  then  recessed  in  order 
that  the  round-table  discussion  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  might 
be  resumed. 

The  ensuing  discussion  revealed  a 
wholesome  and  cordial  interest  in  the 
Foundation  and  terminated  in  the  fol- 
lowing motion,  which  was  carried 
without  a  dissenting  voice: 

"First,  That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructers  of  the  Blind  en- 
dorse the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Second,  That  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  be  in- 
structed to  bring  in  nominations  for 
trustees  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  as  provided  in  the  By- 
Laws  of  said  Foundation. 

Third,  That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  if&- 
commend  to  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  such  modifications 
and  simplifications  in  its  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  as  in  the  judgment  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  Foundation 
seem  feasible." 

The  Association  then  recessed  and 
the   Foundation   immediately   recon- 


vened, and  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials reported  the  following  thirty- 
one  active  members  of  the  Foundation 
present,  twenty-two  of  whom  belong 
to  the  first  of  the  ten  groups  of  work- 
ers for  the  blind  entitled  to  nominate 
trustees  of  the  Foundation:  Edward 
E.  Allen,  John  F.  Bledsoe,  A.  J.  Cald- 
well, Herbert  R^  Chapman,  Miss  Mary 
W.  Eastman,  Harold  C.  Harter,  Gor- 
don Hicks,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ruther- 
ford, G.  E.  Lineberry,  Miss  Zollie 
Walker,  Mr.  E.  E.  Branlette,  M.  L. 
Batson,  Frank  M.  Driggs,  B.  P.  Chap- 
pel,  Miss  Julia  F.  Dow,  Mr.  R.  S. 
French,  Mr.  D.  W.  Glover,  Miss  Sadie 
Jacobs,  Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  Miss  An- 
na B.  McConnell,  Mr.  G.  F.  Oliphant, 
Miss  Nettie  Strobel,  George  S.  Wilson, 
Francis  E.  Palmer,  Miss  E.  Hazel  Pye, 
W.  B.  Race,  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
George  F.  Meyer,  H.  B.  Latimer,  Stet- 
son K.  Ryan,  and  Kate  M.  Foley. 

There  being  no  previous  annual 
meeting,  there  were  no  minutes  to  be 
read.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
Herbert  H.  White,  was  read  and 
ordered  filed.  The  report  of  the  Di- 
rector-General, touching  upon  mat- 
ters not  brought  out  in  the  Founda- 
tion's pamphlet  of  June  15th,  1922, 
was  read  as  follows  and  ordered 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing: 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
First    Annual    Meeting    of    the 
American    Foundation    for    the 
Blind: 
"In  the  absence  of  any  other  officer 
of  the  Foundation  I  feel  the  weight  of 
the  responsibility  placed  upon  me  and 
it  remains  only  for  me  to  measure  up 
as  best  I  can  to  the  requirements  of 
the    hour.      Supplementary    to    the 
data  given  in  the  pamphlet  of  June 
15th,  1922,  entitled  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  copies  of  which 
are  already  in  your  hands  and  a  copy 
of  which  will  be  filed  with  this  report, 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts : 

"At  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation,  No- 
vember 28,  1921,  the  only  meeting 
yet  held  by  the  trustees,  it  was  de- 
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cided  to  make  Washington,  D.  C. 
headquarters  of  the  Foundation, 
Whether  this  decision  is  adhered  to  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  At 
the  same  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
employ  one  or  more  competent  per- 
sons on  salary  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
Foundation,  but  no  satisfactory 
agreement  in  this  direction  has  yet 
been  reached,  though  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  we  will  have  one  or 
more  agents  in  the  field  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Foundation,  No- 
vember 29th,  1921,  one  of  the  trus- 
tees present  by  invitation,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  himself  a  blind  man,  set  the 
financial  ball  rolling  by  subscribing  to 
the  Foundation  the  sum  of  $1,000  on 
condition  that  the  other  trustees 
raise  $9,000  more.  Another  of  our 
trustees,  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin  of 
Willoughly,  Ohio,  thereupon  sub- 
scribed $1,000,  and,  upon  hearing  this 
nevv^s  a  few  days  later,  Mrs.  Homer 
Gage  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  third 
trustee,  contributed  a  like  sum.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  January  23rd,  1922,  a 
friend,  v/ho  forbids  the  use  of  his 
name,  subscribed  the  sum  of  $7,000, 
and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
write  Mr.  Lindsay  to  the  effect  that 
the  conditions  of  his  subscription  had 
been  flulfiUed  and  that  a  check  for  the 
amount  of  his  subscription  was  there- 
fore in  order.  His  check  materialized 
by  return  mail.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  April  24th,  1922,  the  as- 
sumption by  the  Foundation  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  was  duly  approved,  and 
at  the  same  meeting  the  sum  of  $500 
was  ordered  paid  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
for  the  present  year,  it  being  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  Foun- 
dation should  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  this  magazine  as  soon  as  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  do  so. 

In  order  that  the  President  of  the 


Foundation  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee might  be  in  no  wise  embar- 
rassed in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  suit- 
able person  as  Director-General  of  the 
Foundation,  the  present  incumbent 
resigned  to  take  effect  May  15  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  services  of  a 
suitable  person  could  be  secured.  In 
so  resigning  he  requested  that  his  re- 
muneration for  any  services  rendered 
in  this  capacity  after  May  15th  should 
be  at  the  rate  of  one-half  the  sum  pre- 
viously paid  him.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  June  1st, 
1922,  however,  he  was  voted  steno- 
graphic assistance  and  his  remuner- 
ation restored  to  the  original  rate  of 
$200  per  month  until  his  successor 
should  be  appointed,  whose  salary  it 
is  thought,  in  order  to  secure  the 
proper  person  should  be  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000  a  year.  We  are  glad  to  say 
in  this  connection  that  the  money 
necessary  for  this  purpose  has  al- 
ready been  promised  if  the  proper 
person  can  be  found.  The  President 
and  Executive  Committee  would  glad- 
ly welcome  any  thoughtful  suggestion 
as  to  such  a  person  and  the  Director- 
General  would  be  glad  to  receive  any 
names  in  this  connection. 

"At  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  again  at 
the  April  and  June  meetings,  the 
question  of  changing  the  title  of  the 
Foundation  to  some  other  that  would 
not  so  strongly  suggest  an  abundance 
of  money  already  in  hand  was 
thoroughly  discussed  without  satis- 
factory conclusion,  the  question  being 
referred  for  further  discussion  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Foundation. 
As  such  a  change  would  affect  the 
Certificate  of  IncoiT3oration,  it  would 
have  to  be  acted  upon  first  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  afterward  con- 
firmed by  an  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  members.  The  most  im- 
portant substitutes  offered  for  the 
word  Foundation  are  council,  bureau, 
society,  institute,  association,  federa- 
tion. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  m 
mind  to  recommend  to  the  October 
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meeting  of  the  Board,  four  amend- 
ments to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Founda- 
tion, designed  to  save  what  seems  to 
be  unnecessary  expenses,  and  to 
make  the  organization  more  workable. 
These  are  in  effect:  to  omit  the  July 
meeting  of  the  trustees ;  to  reduce  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  from  four  a  year  to  two; 
to  omit  the  clause,  "guaranteeing  the 
payment  of  the  traveling  expenses  of 
trustees  in  their  attendance  upon 
Board  meetings" ;  and  introducing  the 
clause,  "permitting  the  payment  of 
such  expenses  incurred  by  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  at- 
tendance upon  their  meetings." 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  the  great  need  of 
a  more  practical  stenographic  embos- 
sing machine  was  discussed,  as  well  as 
the  need  generally  for  improved  ap- 
paratus for  the  use  of  the  blind ;  and 
it  was  the  sense  of  those  present  that 
the  Foundation  request  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  take 
steps  at  its  earliest  opportunity  to 
develop  the  most  practical  mechani- 
cal appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
consistent  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  government  subsidy  is 
granted  that  establishment. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Director- 
General,  in  the  name  and  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Foundation,  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  interest  of  a  Bill 
which  the  American  Bible  Society  has 
pending  before  Congress.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Bill  is  to  secure  free 
transportation  through  the  mails  of 
the  Scriptures  donated  or  sold  to 
blind  persons  by  the  Society.  Whether 
Congress  shall  pass  this  Bill  or  not, 
the  incident  illustrates  in  a  small  way 
the  service  the  Foundation  may  ren- 
der both  the  national  and  local  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind  in  their  ef- 
fort to  secure  legislation. 

*Tn  conclusion  may  I  urge  upon 
every  member  of  the  Foundation  the 
greatest  possible  effort  on  his  part  to 
secure  additional  individual  and  cor- 


porate members  and  to  secure  liberal 
subscribers  to  the  work  of  the 
Foundation;  for  without  professional 
support  and  without  adequate  funds 
no  organization  of  national  scope  can 
fulfill  the  gigantic  task  manifestly 
before  it." 

As  the  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  groups  of  workers  for  the  blind 
entitled  to  nominate  trustees  were 
not  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
function  in  this  capacity,  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Messrs.  F.  E.  Palmer 
of  Vinton,  Iowa. ;  Stetson  K.  Ryan  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Miss  Kate  M. 
Foley  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  com- 
mittee to  bring  in  nominations  for  the 
trustees  representing  these  groups. 

The  question  of  changing  the  title 
of  the  Foundation  to  some  other  that 
would  not  so  strongly  suggest  an 
abundance  of  funds  already  in  hand 
was  then  brought  up  for  discussion; 
and,  after  due  consideration,  was 
unanimously  laid  on  the  table. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and 
carried  that  the  members  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
annual  meeting  assembled,  approve 
the  action  of  their  Board  of  Trustees 
to  date  and  that  they  express  to  said 
Board  and  Officers  their  appreciation 
of  services  rendered.  The  Foundation 
then  recessed  to  reconvene  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Friday,  June  30,  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  business 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  nominations  for 
trustees  and  for  electing  same. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation the  following  resolutions 
were  passed: 

"That  we  endorse  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  extend  to  it 
our  support  and  express  the  hope 
that  it  may  grow  to  be  a  great  factor 
in  unifying  and  advancing  the  varied 
interests  of  the  blind. 

That  we  go  on  record  as  favoring 
the  continuance  of  the  publication  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  that  we  ap- 
prove of  its  being  taken  over  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
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and  that  we  pledge  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Foundation  our  hearty  support  m 
its  pubhcation." 

Upon  the  reconvening  of  the  Foun- 
dation at  3:00  o'clock  P.  M.,  Friday, 
June  30th,  1922,  the  following  names 
were  placed  in  nomination  and  unani- 
mously elected  trustees  of  the  Foun- 
dation to  hold  office  until  June,  1924, 
or  until  their  successor  shall  be  elect- 
ed: 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  repre- 
senting members  of  boards  of  trus- 
tees, superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  of  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  partially  blind. 

Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent, 
City  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  repre- 
senting supervisors  and  teachers  of 
classes  for  the  blind  and  the  partially 
blind  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Librarian,  St. 
Louis  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
representing  librarians  and  others  of- 
ficially engaged  in  libraries  for  the 
blind. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Manager,  Uni- 
versal Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  representing  technical  heads  of 
embossing  plants  and  departments, 
and  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 

William  Fellows  Morgan,  President 
National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  New  York  City,  N. 


Y.,  representing  officers  and  agents  of 
organizations  engaged  in  work  for 
prevention  of  blindness  or  conserva- 
tion of  vision. 

The  following  persons  nominated 
by  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  were  also 
unanimously  elected  as  trustees : 

Mr.  Felix  Warburg,  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Company,  William  and  Pine  Streets, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  representing 
persons  interested  in  but  not  actually 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  President 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  1728  Stevens  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  representing  persons  inter- 
ested in  but  not  actually  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and 
unanimously  carried  that  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  hereby 
expressed  to  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  in  the  person  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  and  Superintendent,  and  to 
the  President  and  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  for  the  privi- 
ledge  of  holding  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing at  Austin,  Texas,  in  connection 
with  the  Twenty-sixth  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Foundation  then  adjourned. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

BY  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

Director  of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


My  original  notes  on  this  subject 
were  thrown  into  paper  form  a  year 
ago  and  read  at  Vinton.  Since  then 
I  have  made  changes  in  the  light  of 
additional  information  and  brought 
the  notes  up  to  date.  The  paper  pre- 
sents the  pros  and  cons  of  special 
teacher  preparation,  deals  with  the 
demands  for  it  and  how  these  were 
met  in  other  fields  and  lands,  and  with 
our  own  recent  response,  and  closes 
with  a  list  of  papers  and  books  on  the 
pedagogy  of  the  blind. 

In  an  article  from  an  English 
source  on  the  Dual  Ideal  in  Education 
the  writer  of  it,  quoting  from  Mr. 
Stephen  Leacock  on  Influence  vs.  In- 
struction, says:  "Let  us  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  what  qualifications  the 
real  schoolmaster  ought  to  have. 
First,  he  must  possess  the  knowledge 
of  the  things  he  teaches  in  the  school- 
room. This  is  a  mere  nothing.  Any 
jackass  can  learn  up  enough  algebra 
or  geometry  to  teach  it  to  a  class  of 
boys ;  in  fact,  plenty  of  them  do.  But 
apart  from  the  trivial  qualification  of 
knowing  a  few  facts,  the  ideal  school- 
master has  got  to  be  the  kind  of  man 
who  can  instinctively  lead  his  fellow- 
men  (men  are  only  grown-up  boys, 
and  boys  are  only  undamaged  men), 
who  can  inspire  them  to  do  what  he 
says,  because  they  want  to  be  like 
him,  who  can  kindle  and  keep  alight 
in  a  boy's  heart  a  determination  to 
make  himself  something  that  counts, 
to  build  up  in  himself  every  ounce  of 
bodily  strength  and  mental  power 
and  moral  worth  for  which  he  has  the 
capacity.  The  ideal  schoolmaster 
should  be  a  man  filled  with  the  gospel 
of  strenuous  purpose."  Again,  in  a 
suggestive  discussion  on  the  training 
of  teachers,  an  American  educator  of 
the  deaf  asserts  that  the  possessions 
of  an  ideal  teacher  come  under 
these  four  heads:  health,  intellectual 
equipment,  emotional  equipment,  and 
training.      Notice     that    he    places 


health  first  and  training  last.  Now, 
by  intellectual  equipment  he  does  not 
mean  education,  but  rather  native 
strength  of  mind,  and  by  emotional 
equipment,  that  "heart  power"  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  successful 
teaching.  His  paper,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  "American  Annuals  of 
the  Deaf"  for  October,  1913,  is  short 
and  suggestive,  and  I  would  commend 
its  reading  to  my  colleagues. 

Our  own  Dr.  Howe  in  writing  to 
engage  a  teacher  once  said:  "I  have 
tried  the  head  and  hand  system 
enough.  I  must  henceforth  have 
more  aid  from  the  hearts  of  my  col- 
laborateurs — or  must  give  up  my- 
self." 

No  one  who  has  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  employing  teachers  will  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  above  stated  propo- 
sitions. To  be  sure,  there  have  al- 
ways been  and  still  are  some  who  ask 
nothing  beyond  native  fitness  and 
general  education.  We  often  recruit 
our  best  teachers  from  college  gradu- 
ates innocent  of  systematic  psychol- 
ogy and  pedagogy.  But  most  of  us 
have  come  to  demand  some  general 
vocational  preparation,  especially  for 
instructing  our  elementary  classes. 
We  look  for  normal  training  followed 
by  success  in  teaching  seeing  chil- 
dren. We  say  and  seem  to  believe 
that  more  than  this  is  alike  imprac- 
ticable and  unnecessary.  Our  argu- 
ments are,  first,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Dow,  long-time  superintendent  of  fhe 
Minnesota  school:  "I  don't  want  a 
teacher  teaching  under  me  who  has 
not  had  experience  in  teaching  seeing 
children,  that  is,  the  normal  type  of 
child,  as  it  is  desirable  to  learn  how 
to  do  things  under  normal  conditions, 
under  normal  circumstances,  with 
normal  people  before  j^ou  undertake 
to  deal  with  the  abnormal  condition" ; 
second,  we  prefer  not  to  draw  teach- 
ers from  other  blind  schools,  believ- 
ing as  many  of  us  do  that  a  co-opera- 
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tive  spirit  necessary  for  team  work  in 
the  complex  life  of  our  institutions  is 
more  hindered  by  a  mixture  of  ideals 
than  is  the  instruction  benefitted  by 
special  advance  experience.  How 
often  we  hear  a  superintendent  de- 
clare, 'T  prefer  to  train  my  own 
teachers."  But  the  chief  reason  why 
we  acquiesce  in  our  present  plan  is 
that  we  think  we  are  obliged  to,  be- 
cause, first,  the  whole  annual  turn- 
over of  teachers  in  our  several  states 
would  not  justify  including  in  normal 
school  curricula  special  courses  on  the 
blind;  and  because,  second,  we  know 
that  one  cannot  acquire  much  blind 
psychology  out  of  a  book, — which  is, 
perhaps,  one  reason  why  more  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  has  not  been 
written.  No ;  we  declare,  and  our  ex- 
perience causes  us  to  believe,  that  the 
otherwise  well-prepared  teacher  can 
better  understand  her  blind  pupils 
from  three  months'  actual  work  with 
them  than  from  any  amount  of  cogi- 
tation on  theory. 

Nevertheless,  we  squirm  a  little 
when  someone  of  importance  expres- 
ses astonishment  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  systematic  training  of 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Perhaps  we 
begin  to  realize  then  why  the  educa- 
tional status  of  our  work  is  not  high 
and  perhaps  never  will  be  until  we  too 
fall  in  line. 

Educators  of  the  deaf  have  fallen 
in  line.  True,  their  work  is  older, 
larger  and,  because  of  the  language 
difficulty,  more  special  than  ours.  But 
I  believe  it  stands  higher  in  public  es- 
timation. From  letters  written  me 
by  principals  of  these  schools  I  learn 
that  Gallaudet  College  in  Washington 
has  for  some  years  conducted  a  nor- 
mal, course  for  intending  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  the  fellowships  being  ten- 
able by  graduates  of  any  well-known 
college.  A  one  year's  course  is  given 
in  the  history  and  practice  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf,  which  furnishes 
the  necessary  background;  and  the 
fellows  are  required  to  associate  with 
the  young  deaf  pupils  of  the  college, 
thereby  coming  to  comprehend  the 
difficulties  of  work  among  the  deaf. 


The  Clarke  School  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  offers  a  two-year 
course,  which  is  so  thorough  and  ex- 
cellent that  its  graduates  are  in  de- 
mand, all  being  tendered  positions 
months  before  they  graduate.  In 
fact,  one  or  more  superintendents 
usually  visit  the  school  early  each 
spring  to  secure  the  pick  of  the  young 
teachers.  This  school  has  also  con- 
ducted summer  normal  classes,  admit- 
ting to  them  only  teachers  of  at  least 
one  year's  experience  with  the  deaf. 
The  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf,  v/hich  is  under 
the  Boston  School  Board,  tells  me — 
and  the  statement  is  significant — that 
she  is  no  longer  permitted  to  employ 
as  teachers  candidates  who  have  not 
had  special  as  well  as  general  pre- 
paration. Several  other  schools  for 
the  deaf  offer  systematic  normal 
courses;  and  many  old  and  experi- 
enced teachers  advertise  for  private 
students  desiring  short-term  inten- 
sive training. 

There  are  several  places  where  one 
may  prepare  to  teach  the  very  back- 
ward and  the  feeble-minded.  The 
summer  school  at  the  all-the-year- 
round  institution  at  Vineland,  N.  J., 
has  now  run  fifteen  seasons  and  certi- 
ficated some  563  students,  our  Mr. 
Irwin  being  one  of  them.  The  fact 
that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  instructors  of  "special"  classes  in 
the  public  schools  has  made  this  sum- 
mer school  popular.  Boards  of  edu- 
cation often  provide  scholarships  for 
members  of  their  staff  there.  It  is 
limited  to  60  teachers  at  a  time,  in- 
cluding those  holding  a  license  to 
teach. 

The  Vineland  announcement  tells 
us  that  "to  know  the  defective  child 
from  close  range  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  knowing  him  in  a  special 
clinic;  and  "that  from  this  intimate 
observation  the  student  learns  more 
of  the  psychology  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  than  he  would  from  many  lec- 
tures." This  summer  school  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology and  Education  of  Lehigh 
University. 
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Though  we  in  America  have  not 
come  to  promote  teacher-training  for 
our  work  with  blind  pupils,  some  of 
our  colleagues  abroad  have  come  to  it. 
Austria  claims  to  have  pioneered  un- 
der Director  Mell  of  the  late  Imperial 
Institution  at  Vienna,  who  also  pub- 
lished a  manual  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers  of  the  blind.  First,  he 
succeeded  in  requiring  all  students  of 
the  general  courses  in  normal  schools 
to  give  some  attention  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  instructing  the  blind. 
This  he  did  largely  in  order  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  advise  the  par- 
ents of  blind  children  under  school 
age.  His  particular  course  being 
conducted  at  the  institution  for  the 
blind,  a  number  remained  as  candi- 
dates to  teach  there ;  and  this  is  what 
they  had  to  go  through :  The  unpaid 
cadet  was  first  placed  for  several 
months  under  an  experienced  instruc- 
tor of  elementary  classes  to  observe 
and  read  and  to  do  actual  teaching 
under  the  same  expert  supervision. 
And  if  he  promised  well  from  every 
point  of  view,  he  was  permitted  to 
serve  for  two  years,  doubtless  with  a 
small  stipend,  at  the  close  of  which 
period  he  was  subjected  to  a  search- 
ing examination  in  both  theory  and 
practice.  I  was  present  at  such  an 
examination  there  in  1909.  The  chief 
examiner  was  an  official  from  the  im- 
perial department  of  education.  I 
naturally  asked  my  host,  "Why  so 
much  fuss  and  feathers?"  He  re- 
plied :  "We  don't  let  a  man  be  appoint- 
ed teacher  here  until  absolutely  sure 
of  his  fitness,  since  his  appointment 
is  for  life,  and  we  can  never  get  rid 
of  him  till  he  dies."  With  this  reply 
I  was  wholly  and  entirely  satisfied,  as 
may  be  supposed.  But  even  Director 
Mell  really  values  teacher  prepara- 
tion in  the  following  order:  1, 
thorough  general  education;  2,  good 
pedagogic  comprehension;  3,  practice 
in  the  common  schools;  4,  practical 
apprentice  training  of  at  least  two 
years  in  a  school  for  the  blind ;  and  5, 
if  upper  class  work  is  to  be  taught, 
higher  training  in  a  postgraduate 
course  at  a  college  or  university. 


Early  in  the  year  1913  Prussia,  fol- 
lowing such  leadership,  imposed  upon 
all  candidate  teachers  of  the  blind  the 
passing  of  a  rigid  examination  simi- 
lar to  the  one  above  indicated  and, 
later  in  the  same  year,  imposed  an 
even  more  rigid  one  on  candidates  for 
the  post  of  superintendent.  Ohio  and 
New  York  state  have  been  known  to 
choose  between  rival  candidates  for  a 
superintendency  by  recourse  tO'  ex- 
amination. I  have  not  learned,  how- 
ever, that  the  method  has  yet  spread 
to  other  states.  But  the  Prussian 
plan  was  not  put  in  practice  so  much 
for  political  reasons  as  for  sifting  out 
incompetency;  and  doubtless  it  has 
tended  to  place  the  status  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  Germany  where 
we  ourselves  would  like  to  see  it  in 
America.  Germany  has  also  issued  a 
manual  or  compendium  for  the  teach- 
er's examinations. 

In  France, — especially  at  the  pion- 
eer institution  in  Paris  where,  as  you 
know,  the  instructors  are  chosen  be- 
cause they  are  blind  and  so  are  not 
supposed  to  suffer, for  lack  of  special 
training  or  psychology, — no  system 
of  normal  preparation  is  yet  re- 
quired, though  there  is  some  demand 
for  it,  the  particular  critic  I  have  read 
stating  that  the  indicated  condition 
of  affairs  is  shameful.  He  would  con- 
vert this  parent  institution  into  a 
training  school  for  the  teachers  for 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  teacher  training  situation  in 
England  is  illuminating.  When  Sir 
Francis  Campbell  began  his  work 
there  in  1872,  he  realized  that  the 
changes  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
so  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Armi- 
tage,  could  be  brought  about  by  pre- 
paring teachers.  Therefore  the  Col- 
lege at  Upper  Norwood  was  opened 
both  as  an  academy  of  music  and  a 
normal  training  school  for  its  own 
advanced  students,  and  teacher 
training  was  early  introduced  among 
them.  In  1896  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment was  recognized  by  the  National 
Board  of  Education  as  a  Training  Col- 
lege for  blind  students,  a  grant  was 
given    by    the    government,    and    a 
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teacher's  certificate  awarded  to  each 
student  who  passed  the  required  ex- 
aminations. Many  of  the  graduates 
obtained  situations  as  teachers  in  day 
classes  and  residential  schools 
throughout  England  and  Wales. 

Later,  in  1907,  a  requirement  for 
all  England  was  made,  as  follows: 
There  being  no  training  schools  for 
seeing  teachers  of  the  blind,  an  ex- 
amining body  called  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  was  created, 
and  the  rule  imposed  that  any  insti- 
tution which  should  employ  a  teacher 
of  elementary  subjects  over  two  years 
without  his  being  accredited  by  this 
college  should  forfeit  all  government 
grants.  "To  secure  a  certificate,  can- 
didates must  pass  in  six  subjects  of 
examination, — "  1,  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  Braille  Grade  I  and  II ;  2,  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Braille  Grades  I 
and  II;  3,  practical  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  for  the  blind;  4,  practice 
of  teaching ;  5,  theory  of  education  as 
applied  to  the  blind,  including  History 
of  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  and 
finally  6,  one  topic  selected  out  of  nine 
departmental  specials.  The  test  is 
said  to  be  long  and  searching  and  ap- 
plies to  blind  and  seeing  alike. 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  college 
189  teachers  have  been  certificated  by 
it.  The  following  very  interesting 
quotation  from  the  rules  has  an  ob- 
vious bearing  on  the  success  of  th,e 
scheme:  "Where  the  teacher  holds 
the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Blind  an  additional  mini- 
mum salary  of  20  pounds  per  annum 
should  be  paid." 

Now,  the  object  of  all  this  is  (1) 
to  promote  the  training  of  teachers, 
(2)  to  raise  their  status  by  giving 
them  a  recognized  position  as  special- 
ists in  the  work  of  education,  (3)  to 
give  teachers  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting their  qualifications  to  an  ac- 
credited body,  (4)  to  raise  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  institutions  gen- 
erally, (5)  to  diffuse  by  means  of  a 
libraiy,  lectures  and  otherwise,  infor- 
mation on  all  matters  connected  with 
their  education  and  with  the  moral, 
mental  and  social  conditions  of  the 


blind,  and  (6)  to  encourage  inter- 
change of  thought  and  opinion  and  to 
promote  fellowship." 

An  interesting  by-product  of  this 
college  is  an  organization  known  as 
the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  which  publishes  an  organ 
called  "The  Teacher  of  the  Blind." 

Writing  of  this  recent  advance  in 
England,  Lady  Campbell,  who  was 
originally  selected  to  go  there  because 
she  was  one  of  Dr.  Howe's  best  teach- 
ers at  Perkins  Institution  and  who 
was  afterward  for  many  years  Lady 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege,— Lady  Campbell,  in  her  lecture 
on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  Eng- 
land, writes:  "While  I  do  not  think 
that  any  special  training  is  needed 
for  teaching  blind  children  if  a  per- 
son has  a  normal  training  and  pos- 
sesses enthusiasm  and  initiative,  this 
examination  leads  a  teacher  to  study 
carefully  the  points  wherein  the 
work  differs  from  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary schools.  For  this  examination 
the  teacher  is  obliged  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  special  apparatus 
used  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The 
candidates  who  pass  with  honors 
command  the  best  salaries." 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at 
country  day  schools  and  especially  at 
private  boarding  schools  which  are  so 
flourishing  and  so  numerous  in  our 
country.  They  profess  to  be  aanong 
the  best  schools  in  the  world  and 
probably  are  so.  They  choose  their 
masters  for  what  they  are  as  men  and 
as  leaders  of  boys,  not  for  any  special 
preparation  to  teach,  and  they  pay 
them  large  and  attractive  salaries. 
Such  schools  are  never  standardized 
except  in  so  far  as  college  entrance 
requirements  force  them  to  be  so,  but 
glory  in  being  free  and  individual. 
There  is  in  this  country  a  growing 
society  of  educators  calling  itself  The 
Progressive  Teachers'  Association. 
We  should  belong  to  it.  A  leader  of 
it  has  been  called  from  extraordinaiy 
success  elsewhere  to  organize  the  lat- 
est thing  in  country  day  schools^  at 
Brookline,  near  Boston.  In  his  print- 
ed   announcement    he    says:      "No 
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teacher  will  be  chosen  for  skill  as  a 
specialist  unless  she  also  has  a  real 
interest  in  the  all  around  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  is  ready  to  sub- 
ordinate her  own  particular  interests 
to  the  needs  of  that  development." 

Can  our  boarding  schools  for  the 
blind  longer  afford  to  be  thus  free 
and  independent  ?  I  doubt  it.  Neither 
can  we  afford  to  become  standardized. 
Our  immediate  duty  to  our  pupil 
wards  should  prevent  this.  Were  we 
able  to  command  the  truly  best  mas- 
ters and  teachers  we  might  perhaps 
also  "gang  our  ain  gait."  However, 
we  cannot  now  so  command  them  be- 
cause their  proportion  to  pupils  is 
very  large, — our  pupil  per  capita  cost 
is  already  deemed  excessive.  But  our 
duty  to  the  blind  is  to  do  everything 
reasonable  to  put  them  in  line  with 
the  more  fortunate,  and  to  raise  their 
social  and  industrial  status  throug];! 
education.  When  public  and  private 
school  instruction  through  moving 
picture — visual  education  so-called — 
becomes  much  more  common  for 
clarifying  and  fixing  knowledge  than 
it  is  now,  the  Iblind  learner  will  be  still 
further  handicapped  in  comparison 
with  the  seeing.  Blind  children  are 
in  a  special  way  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter.  We  try  to  select  their 
teachers  with  care,  but  can  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  over  our  success? 
In  the  school  over  which  I  preside 
one-fourth  of  all  its  teachers  for  the 
past  thirty  years  have  left  after  a 
single  year  of  service.  Yet  I  doubt  if 
any  school  provides  pleasanter  condi- 
tions for  its  staff.  Why  do  so  many 
quit?  Doubtless  most  resign  to  bet- 
ter themselves,  the  next  number  to 
better  their  prospects,  realizing  as 
they  come  to  do  that  experience  so 
out  of  line  as  that  which  our  schools 
furnish  is  worthless  as  testimonial  in 
the  common  schools.  The  average 
educator  regards  ours  rather  as  char- 
ity work  than  as  educational, — ^which 
is  one  of  the  prices  we  pay  for  con- 
sidering our  pupils  as  wards  of  the 
state  and  for  schooling  them  in  insti- 
tutions apart. 

In  order  to  have  less  experimenting 


in  teachers  we  must  be  able  to  choose 
better  initial  material  and  to  hold  the 
best.  One  may  not  favor  special  pre- 
paration in  advance,  but  one  should 
favor  expecting,  if  not  requiring,  it 
during  service  and  testing  it  by  some 
such  plan  as  obtains  in  England,  re- 
warding, of  course,  with  the  highest 
salaries  those  who  become  really  the 
most  proficient.  These  European  me- 
thods certainly  tend  to  keep  out  the 
unfit  and  so  entail  less  educational 
waste. 

There  is  one  way  by  which  we 
could  better  our  instruction  without 
increasing  the  pupil  per  capita  cost, 
and  that  is  through  a  rational  reclas- 
sification of  pupil  material  according 
to  their  native  bent  and  capacities 
and  ability  to  study,  and  so  make  pos- 
sible a  reduction  in  number  of  the 
highly  paid  teachers.  Our  studies  in 
mental  measurement  and  classes  in 
cultivating  the  power  or  concentra- 
tion are  already  pointing  the  way 
which  some  of  us  are  beginning  to 
take.  Prof.  French's  studies  at  the 
University  of  California,  Mr.  Irwin's 
scheme  for  a  Research  Bureau  and 
Mr.  Latimer's  for  a  National  Founda- 
tion are  pregnant  with  promise.  Mr. 
Irwin  writes  me  in  a  letter:  "My  hope 
has  been  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  work  out  some  plan  for 
subsidizing  schools  for  the  blind  on 
condition  that  their  work  is  brought 
up  to  certain  standards.  Itinerant 
demonstration  teachers  could  be  em- 
ployed by  this  department  of  Govern- 
ment to  help  schools  to  reach  the  pre- 
scribed standards,  and  in  general  to 
disseminate  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  teachers  the  best  thought  of  the 
day.  With  such  a  subsidy  we  could 
work  out  some  system  similar  to  that 
in  England." 

Mr.  Irwin  has  also  suggested  that 
summer  courses  which  are  necessar- 
ily short  and  intensive  might  well  be 
supplemented  by  correspondence 
courses. 

Institution  superintendents  have 
doubtless  often  inducted  new  teachers 
into  the  ways  of  reaching  blind  pu- 
pils ;  and  sundry  principals  have  been 
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known  to  hold  monthly  seminars  for 
years,  at  which  the  several  teachers 
have  presented  papers.  I  happen  to 
know  that  one  superintendent  is  now 
requiring-  from  each  teacher  yearly  a 
typewritten  essay  on  the  Education 
of  the  Blind. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  our  present 
instructors  are  not  excellent,  as  it  is 
that  any  one  of  them  can  become  bet- 
ter through  conscious,  systematic  at- 
tention to  the  science  and  art  of  his 
special  service.  As  more  and  more  of 
them  become  self-accredited  will  they 
become  generally  accredited,  and  so 
the  work  to  which  they  have  conse- 
crated themselves  will  be  lifted  more 
and  more  into  the  realm  of  a  recog- 
nized profession. 

An  increasing  desire  to  diffuse  both 
among  teachers  and  students  and 
among-  women's  clubs  a  better  general 
acquaintance  with  the  education  of 
the  blind  has  been  observable  for  the 
past  decade.  In  1914  three  or  four 
experts  on  the  subject  lectured  on  it 
at  Columbia  University  in  connection 
with  the  courses  on  allied  topics.  In 
the  summer  of  1918  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  it  was  g-iven  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  since  then  the 
topic  has  been  included  there  regiilar- 
ly  as  a  part  of  course  "Education 
126."  Following  the  war  sundry 
schools,  associations  and  libraries 
have  been  teaching  voluntary  groups 
much  about  the  blind.  In  1919-21  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  held  normal  classes  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  instructing  the 
adult  blind  at  their  homes.  Then 
came,  also  in  1920-21,  the  exten- 
sion courses  at  Harvard  and  Co. 
lumbia  University,  for  which  acade- 
mic credit  could  be  won,  while,  in 
1921.  the  Teachers'  College  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  offered  lectures  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  The  series  of  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  at  Colum- 
bia is  to  be  repeated  this  summer 
with  the  addition  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  class  discus- 
sions and  required  reading  on  the  in- 
struction of  sight-saving  classes  and 
on  the  history  of  the  education  of  the 


blind.  Through  the  co-operating  en- 
terprise of  the  metropolitan  agencies 
for  the  blind  a  model  sight-saving 
class-room  will  be  equipped  and  in  it 
a  model  school  will  be  taught  daily  by 
a  model  teacher. 

But  the  first  systematic  normal 
course  of  education  of  blind  children, 
offering  academic  credit,  was  doubt- 
less that  given  in  the  summer  of  1921 
by  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Supt. 
Wampler  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind  there  both  initiated  and 
successfully  put  the  enterprise 
through.  It  was  taught  and  led  by 
two  instructors  of  long  experience 
and  attended  by  twenty  teachers  from 
five  different  schools  for  the  blind. 
All  resided  at  the  local  school  and  so 
maintained  the  proper  atmosphere. 
The  curriculum  consisted  of  lectures, 
reading,  quizzes  and  a  final  examina- 
tion, and  covered,  as  intensively  as 
possible  in  six  weeks'  time,  kinder- 
garten, primary  and  secondary  school 
education,  together  with  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  general  history  of  blind- 
ness and  the  blind.  The  course,  ex- 
tended by  the  addition  of  a  third  in- 
structor to  deal  with  manual  training 
and  the  teaching  of  the  semi-sighted, 
is  being  repeated  this  summer. 

That  so  many  as  twenty  came  to 
take  this  initial  course  indicated  a 
certain  demand  for  it  both  by  the 
teachers  themselves  and  the  schools 
which  encouraged  them  to  take  it. 
Now,  the  success  of  any  such  vacation 
enterprise  would  appear  to  depend 
upon  two  main  facts:  first,  that  the 
students  have  alreadv  taught  the 
blind  and  so  have  the  background  of 
nractical  experience:  and  second, 
that  the  course  itself  is  offered  by  a 
teachers'  college  or  university  whose 
certificate  is  recognized  as  of  prac- 
tical value. 

While  a  summer  school  now  offers 
doubtless  the  most  practical  means 
for  the  better  grounding  of  our  pres- 
ent teachers,  another  plan  for  train- 
ing prospective  teachers  was  success- 
fully inaugurated  last  fall  and  winter. 
This  is  commonlv  stvled  the  Harvard 
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Course  and  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows:  The  Graduate  School  of 
Education  of  Harvard  University  con- 
ducts an  extension  half -course  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  three  hours  a 
week,  week-ends,  from  October  to 
February,  consisting  of  lectures,  vis- 
its and  demonstrations,  supplemented 
by  required  reading,  schoolroom  ob- 
servation and  practice  in  teaching 
under  supervision ;  and  it  is  capped  at 
the  close  by  a  three-hour  written  ex- 
amination whose  successful  passing 
entitles  one  to  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Harvard  school,  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Director  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution. The  eleven  students  taking 
the  regular  course  last  year  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  teachers  of 
semi-sighted  classes  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton, who  lived  at  home,  and  teachers 
and  students  who  had  arranged  to  live 
at  Perkins.  The  latter  came  from  sev- 
eral countries  and  called  themselves 
the  international  class.  All  were  eager 
and  earnest,  doing  a  prodigious 
amount  of  reading  in  the  Blindiana 
collection  of  the  institution,  teaching 
in  its  classes  and  sharing  in  its  life 
and  activities.  The  Dean  and  Direc- 
tors above  mentioned  are  thoroughly 
interested  to  continue  the  project 
year  after  year.  As  you  know  it  will 
be  repeated  this  fall  and  winter. 

After  the  examination  had  been 
given  in  February,  according  to 
schedule,  eight  hours  of  Saturday 
morning  lectures  were  added  by  spe- 
cial request  on  the  causes  of  blindness 
and  low  vision,  which  twenty-two 
students  came  to  Boston  expressly  to 
take,  most  of  these  being  teachers  of 
semi-sighted  classes  in  the  various 
cities  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 

If  the  demand  for  teacher  training 
continues,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
opportunity  to  meet  it  will  be  provid- 
ed. A  good  deal  of  literature  is  even 
now  available,  though  Mr.  Irwin  and 
Dr.  Hayes  and  some  other  psycho- 
logists consider  most  of  it  as  the  "lit- 
erature of  opinion."     The  jubilee  in- 


dex of  all  the  proceedings  of  this  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  has  just  now 
become  available.  It  is  a  real  contri- 
bution. Your  so-called  Efficiency 
Committee  has  in  mind  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  manual  much  like  those  al- 
ready mentioned  as  existing  in  Ger- 
many. A  considerable  list  of  helpful 
material  on  this  subject  follows: 

BOOKS  ON  THE  HOME  TRAINING  OF 

BLIND  CHILDREN 

ENGLISH 

Allen,  E.  E.  To  the  Parents  of  See- 
ing and  Blind  Children;  translated 
from  the  report  of  1893  of  the  Pri- 
vate Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Linz,  upper  Austria.  7pp.  Phila- 
delphia, 1894  ;  first  appeared  in  The 
Mentor,  pp.  135-140.  April,  1894. 

Burritt,  0.  H.  New  Opportunities 
for  Blind  Children  Before  Entering 
School ;  read  before  the  First  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Mothers  on 
the  Welfare  of  the  Child,  Washing- 
ton, March,  1908. 

Dow,  J.  J.  Home  Training  of  Blind 
Children;  translated  from  the 
French  of  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne. 
4pp.    Faribault,  Minn.,  1907. 

Halfpenny,  A.  K.  Helps  for  the 
Mother  of  a  Blind  Child.  7pp.  Oc- 
tober, 1913*. 

Howe,  Samuel  G.  Counsels  to  Par- 
ents of  Blind  Children,  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  43rd  report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
pp.  17-25.    Boston,  1874. 

Lewis,  F.  Park.  The  Blind  Child ;  re- 
printed from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine.    January,  1916. 

What  to  Do  for  Blind  Children. 

26pp.  Chicago,  1913.  American 
Medical  Association. 

Knie,  Johann.  A  Guide  to  the  Proper 
Management  and  Education  of 
Blind  Children  During  Their  Ear- 
lier Years;  translated  from  the 
German  by  William  Taylor.  80pp. 
London,  1861. 

The  Mentor,  Boston,  April,  1894.  To 
the  Parents  of  Seeing  and  Blind 


*  Reprint   from    Outlook    for    the    Blind, 
April,  1914. 
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Children,  by  E.  E.  Allen,    pp.  135- 

140. 
Moon,    William.     The    Consequences 

and  Ameliorations    of    Blindness. 

47pp.  London,  1875,  see  p.  25. 
Rees,  Harriet.  Don't  Let  it  Make  Any 

Difference,  in  The  Outlook  for  the 

Blind,  pp.  124-126.    October,  1908. 

FRENCH 

Guadet,  Johann.  Apergus  Generaux 
sur  la  Premiere  Education  et  le 
Premier  Enseignement  a  Donner 
aux  Aveugles,  in  Guadet,  Johann: 
De  la  Premiere  Education  des  En- 
fants  Aveugles,  d'apres  Knie  et 
Georgi.    1859. 

De  la  Premiere  Education  des 
Enfants  Aveugles,  d'apres  Knie  et 
Georgi.  93pp.    Paris,  1859. 

La  Sizeranns,  Maurice  de.  Manuel 
Pour  la  Premiere  Education  des 
Enfants  Aveugles,  in  Le  Valentin 
Hauy.    pp  73-76.    October,  1887. 

GERMAN 

Entlicher,  Friedrich.  Das  Blinde 
Kind  im  Kreise  seiner  familie,  und 
in  der  Schule  seines  Wohnortes; 
fiir  Lehrer,  Lehramtskandidaten, 
Erzieher,  Eltem.  77pp.  Wien,  1872. 

Jager,  V.  A.  Ueber  die  Behandlung 
welche  Blinden  und  Taubstummen 
Kindern,  Hauptsachlich  bis  zu 
ihrem  achten  Lebensjahre  im 
Kreise  ihrer  Familien,  127pp.  Stutt- 
gart, 1831. 

Klein,  Johann.  Anleitung,  blinden 
Kindern;  die  nothige  Bildung  in 
den  Schulen  ihres  Wohnortes,  und 
in  dam  Kreise  ihrer  Familien  zu 
verschaffen.    62pp.  Wien,  1845. 

Knie,  Johann.  Anleitung  zur  zweck- 
maszigen  Behandlung  blinder  Kin- 
der.  48pp.   Breslau,  1837. 

Pablasek,  Matthias.  Die  Fiirsorge 
fiir  die  Blinden  von  der  Wiege  bis 
zum  Grabe;  Erziehung  und  Unter- 
richt:  HI.  Abschnitt.  pp.  86-106. 
Wien,  1867. 

Saemisch,  Th.  und  Meeker,  Wilhelm. 
An  die  Eltern  sehender  und  blind- 
er Kinder.    4pp.  Diiren,  1890. 


BOOKS    ON   THE    PEDAGOGY   OF   THE 

BLIND 

ENGLISH 

American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind.  Index  of  all  the  con- 
vention proceedings  to  date,  1922. 

Armitage,  Thos.  R.  Education  and 
Employment  of  the  Blind.  216pp. 
London,  1886. 

The  Beacon,  London.  Articles  on  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
p.  5.  May,  1920;  pp.4  -5,  April,  1921. 

The  Blind,  London.  Articles  on  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  p. 
356.  July,  1910;  p.  395.  October, 
1910:  p.  343.  January,  1915:  p. 
568.    July,  1917. 

Guillie,  Sebastian.  An  essay  on  the 
instruction  and  amusements  of  the 
Blind.    London,  1819. 

Howe,  Samuel  G.  System  of  instruc- 
tion and  training,  in  Perkins  Insti- 
tution report.  44th.  pp.  21-41.  Bos- 
ton, 1875. 

Illingworth,  W.  H.  History  of  the 
Education  of  the  Blind:  The  Col- 
lege of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  see 
pp.  149-152.    London,  1910. 

Lane,  A.  M.  Primary  numbers 
Through  Constructive  Measuring, 
in  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  pp. 
154-155.    January,  1910. 

La  Sizeranne,  Maurice  de.  Blind  as 
Seen  Through  Blind  Eyes;  trans- 
lated by  F.  Park  Lewis.  164pp.  New 
York,  i883. 

Levy,  Hanks.  Blindness  and  the 
Blind ;  or,  A  Treatise  on  the  Science 
of  Typhlology.  518pp.  London, 
1872. 

Meldmm,  Robert.  Light  on  Dark 
Paths,  a  hand-book  for  members  of 
school  boards,  teachers,  parents  of 
blind  children.  172pp.  Edinburgh, 
1891. 

The  Mentor,  Boston.  Instruction  in 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for 
common  school  teachers,  pp  19-21. 
January,  1892. 

Stainsby,  Henry.  The  Primary  Edu- 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  AFFILIATION  AND  CO-OPERATION  OF 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  WITH  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  FRANK  M.  DRIGGS,  Ogden,  Utah 


[This  is  a  community,  or  composite 
paper,  containing  as  it  does,  ideas 
from  the  faculty  of  the  Utah  School 
for  the  Blind.] 

The  subject  at  once  suggests  that 
there  are  possible  disadvantages  in 
schools  for  the  blind  which  may  be 
lessened,  or  even  quite  eliminated 
through  affiliation  and  co-operation 
with  other  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. That  there  are  in  all  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  blind  serious 
handicaps,  most  of  us  will  freely  ad- 
mit. That  we  too  often  circumscribe 
the  school  life  of  our  pupils  and  our 
teachers,  as  well  as  our  superintend- 
ents, none  will  deny.  Taking  blind- 
children  from  their  homes  placing 
them  in  institutions,  caring  for  them 
enmasse,  assisting  them  constantly 
over  the  difficult  places,  leading  them 
carefully  beside  the  still  waters, 
watching  their  every  movement  and 
action,  surely  tends  to  make  them 
dependent  rather  than  independent. 
Confining  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents too  closely  to  school  room  duties, 
requiring  them  to  live  day  in  and  day 
out  within  an  institution  and  upon  its 
campus,  make  them  stale  and  inactive. 

It  is  our  opinion,  and  we  have  ex- 
pressed it  many  times,  that  the  most 
desired  thing  in  schools  for  the  blind 
is  that  we  shall  not  institutionalize 
pupils,  teachers  or  superintendents. 
To  overcome  so  serious  a  fault  is  in- 
deed a  problem.  To  teach  and  train 
blind  children  so  that  they  will  be 
more  useful,  more  helpful,  more  na- 
tural and  more  independent  should  be 
our  constant  aim  and  purpose.  To 
keep  ever  active  and  alert  a  corps  of 
teachers  and  instructors,  and  to  in- 
sist that  they  mix  with  the  great 
throbbing  world  outside,  wherein  life 
in  all  its  fullness  stands  ready  to 
serve  so  bountifully,  should  be  our 
policy  and  program. 

Isolation  is  an  evil  of  residential 
schools.    We  take  the  child  during  its 


formative  and  impressionable  years 
and  return  it  to  the  world  with  an 
education,  a  handicap  and  an  affliction 
— the  handicap  being  blindness  and 
the  affliction  being  timidity.  The 
greater  the  contact  with  normal  life, 
the  greater  is  the  normal  life  of  the 
child,  and  the  less  the  handicap. 
Affiliation  and  co-operation  with  out- 
side activities  should  lessen  timidity 
and  increase  independence,  a  most 
desired  end  and  accomplishment. 

Our  children  who  play  at  a  church 
social,  and  later  join  the  crowd  at  the 
refreshment  table,  imbibe  a  good  deal 
more  than  sandwiches  and  choco- 
late. Our  girls  who  go  to  a  scout 
rally  and  sing  themselves  hoarse — 
may  lose  their  voices  for  a  day,  but 
they  find  a  source  of  human  compan- 
ionship that  they  keep  for  a  life  time. 
The  boy  who  reads  Braille  for  the  Ro- 
tarians  gets  a  contact  with  a  high 
type  of  citizen  who  leaves  a  lasting 
impression  upon  him.  Then  there  is 
the  reciprocal  influence.  The  girl 
scouts  of  the  city  know  more  about 
blind  girls  after  the  rally  than  they 
did  before  it.  The  crowd  at  the 
church  social  loses  its  awe  of  blind- 
ness and  the  Rotarians  know  that  a 
blind  boy  is  a  living  entity  and  not 
the  motive  power  of  a  hand  organ. 

During  recent  years,  niost  of  the 
reputable  clubs  and  societies  of  Ogden 
have  requested  discussions  and  dem- 
onstrations of  our  work.  Churches 
have  asked  for  our  chorus  to  supply 
vesper  music  and  for  our  pianists  to 
furnish  solos.  These  appearances 
have  been  made  so  often  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  have  long  since 
dropped  their  awe-struck  wonder  at 
the  blind  and  have  taken  up  the  com- 
monplace attitude  that  comes  of 
every  day  association.  They  all  feel 
free  to  ask  for  an  hour's  entertain- 
ment and  we  welcome  the  opportuni- 
ty of  giving  it,  knowing  its  mutual 
benefits. 
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It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  institu- 
tion constantly  in  the  public  mind  in 
the  most  wholesome  way  possible. 
Legitimate  advertising  is  one  way  to 
business  success.  We  have  a  product 
to  offer  to  the  public,  capable  boys 
and  girls.  We  must  advertise  that 
product  to  its  best  advantage.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  advertising — the 
competitive — that  to  beat  your  rival 
in  business,  and  the  educational — 
that  to  teach  the  consumer  the  use- 
fulness of  something  that  previously 
had  not  entered  his  ken.  The  latter 
fonii  is  our  method.  Advertise  the 
blind  and  their  work  on  every  proper 
occasion.  If  the  city  has  a  Mardi 
Gras,  affiliate  and  put  a  float  into  the 
parade,  showing  your  pupils  at  work. 
If  your  town  has  a  "Home  Products 
Week,"  co-operate.  Put  your  school 
work  on  display.  If  the  Ladies'  Lit- 
erary club  gives  a  bazaar,  send  some 
of  your  girls  to  do  a  turn  at  aesthetic 
dancing,  or  singing  or  reading.  It  is 
all  a  reputable  kind  of  publicity  and  it 
makes  your  pupils  so  familiar  to  the 
people  of  the  town  that  they  are 
thought  of  no  longer  as  curiosities, 
but  as  normal  persons  with  normal 
possibilities.  At  the  Utah  School,  we 
have  taken  every  opportunity  of  ad- 
vertising within  proper  limits.  We 
have  put  units  into  the  "Good  Eng- 
lish Week"  parade;  we  have  dis- 
played our  handiwork  at  many  public 
exhibitions,  and  we  have  sent  our 
pupils  out  to  every  worthy  gathering 
where  people  could  see  them  and  be- 
come accustomed  to  them. 

A  campaign  of  this  kind,  unfortu- 
nately, is  confined  to  the  city  in 
which  the  school  is  situated.  Oppor- 
tunity to  extend  our  affiliations  to 
other  centers  does  not  often  arise. 
The  Utah  School  has  been  asked  in 
now  and  then  by  clubs  of  other  cities 
besides  Ogden  and  we  have  felt  justi- 
fied in  taking  classes  to  these  distant 
cities,  believing  that  the  expense  and 
trouble  are  well  compensated  for  in 
the  good  impression  we  seem  to  have 
left.  In  any  district  where  there  is 
likelihood  that  our  pupils  may  return 
to  take  up  their  economic  lives,  we 


are  justified  in  presenting  ourselves 
and  creating  the  best  attitude  possi- 
ble in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  are 
to  receive  them.  If  the  occasion  does 
not  come  to  us,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  causing  it  to  come.  We  must  make 
the  people  feel  that  the  institution  is 
not  a  sanctuary  for  waste  childhood 
— but  a  vitalized  part  of  the  school 
system  that  produces  usable  young 
men  and  women. 

The  public  school  system  itself 
should  not  be  allowed  to  forget  that 
we  are  one  of  its  parts.  We  should 
affiliate  in  all  educational  matters 
with  the  same  assurance  of  our  right 
to  affiliate  as  any  district  school  or 
state  university.  The  Utah  School 
asks  all  its  teachers  to  attend  the  an- 
nual sessions  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  and  provides  holidays  for 
the  purpose.  We  have  had  our  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
an  inner  group  of  this  Association  or- 
ganized to  do  intensive  association 
work.  When  we  first  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Delegates,  we  seemed  to 
shock  the  members  with  the  idea  that 
a  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
had  any  claim  to  educational  stand- 
ing. We  made  our  presence  known, 
however,  and  now  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  accept  us  at  par.  Many 
of  our  grammar  graduates  enter  pub- 
lic high  schools  without  question.  We 
have  adhered  to  this  affiliation  for 
many  years.  The  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion recognized  us  as  a  part  of  the 
school  system  of  the  state  when  it 
elected  the  Utah  superintendent  as 
president  of  the  association. 

Of  course,  there  must  be  discrimi- 
nation in  the  matter  of  clubs  and  so- 
cieties. We  cannot  hold  ourselves  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  every  organiza- 
tion that  wants  to  use  us  for  an  hour's 
entertainment.  There  are  some  to 
whom  we  should  be  but  a  passing 
show,  whose  influence  in  the  com- 
munity is  negligible.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  clubs  that 
would  Fring  us  into  vital  contact  with 
the  soundest  elements  of  society. 
These  are  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  we  should  make  ourselves  one. 
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Each  single  member  of  such  a  group 
stands  for  a  large  and  assorted  back- 
ground of  relatives  and  friends. 
When  we  touch  the  one,  we  are  indi- 
rectly touching  the  many  and  thus  we 
are  multiplying  our  influence  in  quar- 
ters where  it  will  be  of  most  conse- 
quence. In  the  Rotary  Club,  for  in- 
stance, each  man  represents  a  certain 
class  of  citizens.  He  is  presumably  at 
the  fore-front  of  that  class,  the  man 
of  most  prestige  in  his  group.  If  we 
have  a  handclasp  with  him,  we  have 
an  electric  point  of  contact  with  all 
whom  he  represents.  So  it  is  with 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Ladies'  Literary  Clubs,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Kiwanians,  and  that 
long  list  of  responsible  organizations 
that  every  city  affords.  It  is  these 
that  we  must  select  to  be  our  friends 
and  to  have  an  intimate  interest  in 
our  schools. 

Teachers  of  the  school  should  be 
encouraged  to  become  members  of 
these  associations  whenever  possible. 
The  teacher  whose  interests  are  noth- 
ing but  shop  only  intensifies  the  re- 
strictedness  and  isolation  of  our  pu- 
pils. It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  any 
school  for  the  superintendent  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  Rotarian  and  a  member  of 
the  Golf  and  Country  Club.  It  is  good 
for  the  teachers  to  belong  to  the 
Drama  Club,  or  the  Literary  Organ- 
ization and  the  reaction  is  good  for 
the  pupils.  Our  girl  scouts  appreciate 
the  fact  that  their  scout  master  is 
also  the  scout  master  of  a  troup  of 
town  girls.  It  all  brings  into  the  in- 
stitution the  normal  life  of  the  world 
outside,  and  makes  our  interests  one 
with  those  of  our  fellows.  The  teach- 
er who  comes  to  the  class-room  sleepi- 
ly after  a  midnight  session  of  bridge 
or  a  belated  dancing  party  (we  Ho  not 
object  to  either  and  we  enjoy  both) 
may  have  a  distorted  conception  of 
what  social  interests  are,  but  the  one 
who  brings  in  chatty  discussions  of  a 
new  novel  from  the  literary  club,  or 
a  new  idea  in  teaching  from  the  town 
teachers'  institute,  is  a  vitalizing  in- 
fluence in  the  school.    All  such  activi- 


ties are  sure  to  bring  teachers  and 
pupils  in  contact  with  the  world  out- 
side, give  topics  for  discussion  and 
consideration,  make  live  subjects  for 
oral  and  written  composition,  and  add 
immensely  to  the  educational  horizon. 

We  once  had  a  blind  boy  of  little 
mentality,  who  after  some  weeks 
ventured  beyond  the  long  hallway  to 
the  stairs  and  finally  out  into  the  open 
air.  Later  we  found  him  going  round 
and  round  in  a  small  circle.  Encour- 
aged he  found  his  way  about  the 
quadrangle  by  following  the  cement 
walk.  Again  enlarging  his  world  he 
discovered  the  play-ground,  the 
swings  and  other  play  apparatus. 
Each  step  outward  from  the  long 
hallway  brought  him  to  new  things, 
the  roadway,  the  fence,  the  garden, 
the  orchard,  the  bam,  cows,  horses, 
wagons,  etc.,  etc.  His  interest  grew. 
He  met  the  gardener,  the  teamster, 
the  milkman  and  the  foreman  of  the 
farm.  He  found  something  new  to 
talk  about  every  step  of  the  way.  He 
discovered  a  big  world  for  a  blind  boy 
of  meagre  mentality. 

For  our  brighter  children  his  ex- 
perience might  be  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand times  in  as  many  directions  as 
their  activities  outside  the  school- 
room go.  Teachers  also  may  grow  by 
contact  with  every  worthy  civic,  so- 
cial, educational  and  commercial 
agency.  We  should  affiliate  with 
these  agencies  not  only  as  an  insti- 
tution, but  individually, — as  teachers 
and  ofl^cers. 

We  say  that  we  must  be  discrimi- 
nating in  our  choice  of  clubs  with 
which  we  indentify  ourselves.  There 
is  another  danger  against  which  we 
must  guard.  In  our  zeal  to  make  a 
good  impression,  and  to  show  our 
work  to  best  advantage,  we  may  em- 
phasize the  elements  of  display  and 
neglect  those  of  sound  usefulness. 
Some  educators  are  decrying  this 
tendency  in  the  public  schools  today, 
and  we  should  discourage  it  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  where  it  would 
have  the  bad  effect  of  making  our 
pupils  superficial  when  they  should, 
above  all  things,  be  sound  in  their 
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scholarship  and  practical  in  their 
ideas.  The  embellishments  of  educa- 
tion are  too  often  stressed  as  they 
usually  make  the  best  exhibits.  The 
decoration  is  too  often  made  to  do 
duty  for  the  structure  that  should 
rise  behind  it.  We  should  always  hew 
close  to  the  line  of  our  regular  work 
when  we  give  a  demonstration,  so  as 
to  give  false  impressions  to  neither 
performer  nor  spectator. 

Our  big  May  Festival,  which  was 
seen  by  nearly  ten  thousand  people 
this  year,  is  largely  a  culmination  of 
the  gymnasium  work  of  the  term.  We 
dress  it  in  its  best  colors,  but  we  do 
not  offer  it  as  a  spectacular  program. 
The  pupils  are  taught  aesthetic  and 
folk  dances  for  the  good  that  is  in 
them,  and  we  later  combine  these 
dances  into  a  story  and  pageant.  TTie 
May  Festival  is  by  far  the  biggest  ad- 
vertisement we  have  ever  had,  and 
we  are  proud  to  call  it  a  demonstra- 
tion— and  not  a  display.  It  would  be 
a  calamity  to  the  institution  if  we 
bent  all  our  efforts  to  the  making  of  a 
May  Festival.  We  bend  our  efforts  to 
teach  gracefulness,  rythmn  and  phy- 
sical culture — the  Festival  is  a  happy 
bj^-product.  So  should  it  be  in  all 
cases  of  exhibition,  substantial  worth 
to  the  pupil  is  the  one  consideration. 
(May  we  take  a  few  minutes  here  to 
tell  of  our  Tenth  Annual  May  Festi- 
val, "The  Story  of  the  Blind,"  given 


in  May,  1922,  at  Ogden  and  at  Salt 
Lake  City?) 

Our  first  duty  is  to  our  boys  and 
girls.  If  we  can,  by  affiliating  with 
civic,  social,  educational  and  com- 
mercial organizations,  broaden  their 
lives  and  enhance  their  usefulness, 
then  by  all  means  we  should  affiliate. 
If  we  can  clear  the  pathways  of  op- 
portunity and  social  acceptance  for 
our  pupils  by  fraternizing  with  the 
outer  world — then  let  us  fraternize. 
Let  us  so  mingle  in  the  social  struc- 
ture that  is  about  us  that  no  one  shall 
ever  forget  that  we  are  a  part  of  it, 
that  a  school  for  the  blind  is  a  unit  in 
the  public  school  system,  and  that 
blind  boys  and  girls  are,  though  blind, 
still  boys  and  girls.  And,  finally,  that 
teachers  and  superintendents,  even 
though  blind,  have  a  vision,  and  are 
human  beings  with  broad  shoulders, 
tender  hearts  and  big  souls,  serving 
humanity  in  an  effective,  wholesome, 
co-operative  and  commendable  way. 
They  should  go  forth  as  emissaries 
into  new  countries  and  bring  back 
spice  and  mirth,  joy  and  life,  as  well 
as  abundant  food,  so  that  we  may 
have  something  to  eat  besides  the 
bread  and  water  of  life,  something  to 
talk  about  besides  Shakespeare  and 
Longfellow,  some  problems  to  discuss 
and  solve  other  than  square  and  cube 
root,  and  something  to  read  and  study 
as  well  as  books — and  books — and 
more  books. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDEX  TO  PROCEEDINGS  FOR 

THE  FIRST  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 

OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

BY  PRINCIPAL  EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City 


Your  Committee  on  Index,  ap- 
pointed at  the  Baltimore  meeting,  was 
instructed  to  raise  by  subscription 
the  funds  needed  to  publish  the  Index 
in  a  form  suitable  for  binding  with 
the  later  issues  of  the  Proceedings, 
and  when  the  money  was  provided  to 
proceed  with  the  publication.  Supt. 
C.  A.  Hamilton  of  the  New  York 
State  School,   and  Supt.  Thomas  S. 


McAloney,  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  were  added  to  the 
committee  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  Chairman  at 
Baltimore.  The  estimate  of  printers 
was  sought  and  a  bid  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $810  was  made  and  accepted. 
Early  in  March,  1922,  the  necessary 
money  was  in  hand  and  the  work  of 
preparing  "copy"  for  the  printer  was 
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undertaken.  This  work  and  that  of 
putting  the  matter  into  type  are 
most  exacting  and  progress  was 
necessarily  slow.  The  Index,  how- 
ever, has  been  issued  and  the  first 
copies  are  here  at  Austin. 

The  cost  of  the  work  has  not  been 
as  great  as  at  first  expected.  The 
printer's  bill  is  $768.  Other  expenses 
will  be  for  payment  of  typist,  postage, 
etc.  Manifestly  a  complete  report  is 
impossible  at  this  time.  In  fact,  the 
work  of  the  Committee  will  necessar- 
ily continue  until  the  Index  is  dis- 
tributed and  it  is  expected  that  addi- 
tional money  will  be  received.  To 
date  $818  has  been  received  and  de- 
posited. At  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  an  itemized  statement  will 
be  presented  to  the  Association  or  its 
Executive  Committee. 

As  there  will  be  a  balance,  your 
Committee  asks  that  some  action  be 
here  taken  as  to  its  disposition. 

Two  hundred  copies  of  the  Index 
have  been  printed.  Their  actual  cost 
will  approximate  $4.50  each.  The  sub- 
scription price  was  rather  arbitrarily 
fixed  at  $7.50  each.  Shall  the  Com- 
mittee distribute  copies  to  subscrib- 
ers at  the  cost  price  or  the  subscrip- 
tion price?  Shall  the  Committee  dis- 
pose of  any  copies  which  remain  at 
the  subscription  price  or  at  a  price 
more  nearly  approximating  the  cost? 
EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE, 

Chairman. 
C.  A.  HAMILTON, 
THOS.  S.  McALONEY, 

Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Index  was  received  and  its 
action  approved  by  unanimous  vote. 

On  motion  the  Committee  on  Index 
was  continued  and  authorized  to 
make  distribution  of  the  copies  of 
this  publication  according  to  its  best 
judgment  and  to  dispose  of  any  bal- 
ance of  funds  in  its  hands  at  the  con- 
clusion of  its  service  in  such  manner 
as  may  by  the  Committee  be  deemed 
appropriate. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  the 


Committee  sends  out   the  following 
statement: 

CONCERNING     INDEX     TO     PROCEED- 
INGS   OF    FIRST    FIFTY    YEARS 
OF  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  INSTRUCTORS  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

At  the  Austin  meeting  the  Special 
Committee,  appointed  to  solicit  funds 
and  to  issue  an  Index  to  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  As- 
sociation, made  its  report  and  was 
able  to  show  the  first  copy  received 
from  the  printers.  It  had  come  by 
mail  the  opening  day  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  approximate  cost  of  the 
Index  is  $5.00  a  copy.  Twenty-four 
schools,  one  library,  and  one  publish- 
ing company  had  inade  and  paid  ad- 
vance subscriptions.  Five  other 
schools  had  made  subscriptions  which 
had  not  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  Convention  been  paid.  The  Com- 
mittee was  asked  to  continue  its  work 
and  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Index  and  sale  of  such  copies  as 
might  remain  after  the  advance  sub- 
scribers had  received  their  quotas.  A 
limited  number  of  copies  remain  and 
will  be  sold  at  the  cost  price  of  $5.00 
each.    First  come,  first  served. 

At  the  convention  it  was  pointed 
out  that  if  any  one  possessed  only  the 
more  recent  copies  of  the  Proceed- 
ings, the  Index  was  still  useful,  but 
if  his  files  were  short  some  numbers 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
would  be  glad  to  assist  him  in  com- 
pleting his  file,  A  number  of  copies 
of  nearly  all  issues  of  the  Proceedings 
have  been  stored  at  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Institute, 
who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Index 
Committee,  hereby  offers  to  send 
without  any  cost  except  transporta- 
tion any  or  all  numbers  in  his  posses- 
sion upon  request.  He  has  no  com- 
plete sets.  The  supply  of  issues  for 
1853  and  1878  is  completely  exhaust- 
ed, but  of  all  the  other  numbers  up  to 
1910  inclusive,  he  has  some  supply. 
Any  single  issue  may  be  sent  for  not 
to  exceed  4  cents  postage  (except 
1892,    which    must   be    sent    Parcel 
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Post).  Anyone  ordering  copies 
should  either  enclose  postage  or  di- 
rect how  he  wishes  to  have  copies 
sent.  Persons  who  are  without  sets 
and  desire  to  secure  as  near  complete 
sets  as  possible  will  be  supplied  with 
the  partially  complete  sets  on  hand  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

As  this  task  of  distributing  such 
issues  of  the  Proceedings  as  are  avail- 


able is  undertaken  purely  as  a  matter 
of  accommodation,  the  undersigned 
respectfully  suggests  that  those  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer 
do  so  very  promptly  in  order  that  this 
business  may  be  off  his  hands  before 
the  opening  of  school  in  September. 
EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE, 
Chairman. 
412  Ninth  Avenue       New  York  City. 


THE  SCHOOL  IN  RELATION  TO  RELIEF  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  JOHN  F.  BLEDSOE 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  the  question  of  how 
to  care  for  the  adult  blind  has  been  a 
vexing  one.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  various  schools  in  this  country, 
the  pupils  were  of  a  more  advanced 
age  than  at  the  present  time,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  were  mature 
when  admitted  into  the  schools.  With- 
in a  few  years,  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  the  adults  was  imminent, 
so  we  find  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
first  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  in  1853,  to  the  effect 
that  the  schools  should  employ  its 
graduates.  This  resulted  in  many  be- 
ing employed  as  teachers  who  were 
really  not  competent,  and  crowding 
into  the  schools  adults  who  had  no 
place  in  them,  in  order  to  give  them 
employment  in  the  trades  that  had 
been  developed. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
such  persons  were  out  of  place  in 
schools  for  children,  for  two  reasons : 
(1)  They  were  not  willing  in  most 
cases  to  become  amenable  to  the  ne- 
cessary discipline  of  a  school.  (2)  In 
many  instances  their  influence  upon 
the  pupils  of  the  school  was  bad. 

This  was  the  experience  of  every 
school  for  the  blind  that  tried  the  ex- 
periment. The  citing  of  a  few  strik- 
ing examples  of  schools  that  tried  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  at  Boston  under 
the  direction  of  the  revered  Dr. 
Howe,    adults   were   taken   into   the 


school  at  South  Boston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  trained  in  trades  and 
employed.  They  were  isolated  as  well 
as  could  be  from  the  children,  but  in 
spite  of  all  the  precaution  that  could 
be  taken,  their  presence  proved  a 
menace  to  the  good  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  which  resulted  in 
their  removal  in  a  few  years  to  a  se- 
parate location. 

The  same  experiment  in  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind  during 
the  early  sixties  almost  resulted  in 
the  wrecking  of  that  school  financially 
and  otherwise,  causing  the  school  to 
have  to  dispose  of  a  large  portion  of 
its  property  where  the  school  is  now 
located. 

In  later  years  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  was  menaced  bj^  the  presence  of 
adults  among  its  pupils,  many  of 
whom  remained  until  they  died  of  old 
age,  and  during  all  these  years  were 
a  burden  and  care. 

Even  more  recently  in  Ohio,  when 
our  President,  Mr.  Van  Cleave  took 
charge  of  that  school,  he  found  there, 
a  law  providing  for  the  admission  of 
forty  adults  into  the  school  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taught  trades.  While 
every  effort  was  made  to  isolate  these 
men  and  women  from  the  pupils,  their 
influence  upon  the  student  body  was 
found  to  be  harmful.  Notwithstand- 
ing it  was  understood  that  they  were 
to  be  guided  by  the  routine  rules  of 
the  school,  they  disobeyed  them,  re- 
maining  out  after   hours   at  night, 
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sometimes  visiting  questionable  re- 
sorts, using  tobacco  in  the  school,  and 
contaminating  the  student  body  with 
ideas  at  variance  with  the  proper 
ideals  of  school  children. 

At  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  our  experience  in  this  line  has 
been  much  more  limited,  since  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  experiment 
of  educating  adults  with  the  children 
consisted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
broomshop  in  one  corner  of  the  school 
grounds  where  a  dozen  men  made 
brooms.  They  lived  off  the  school 
grounds  in  their  own  homes,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  pupils 
at  all  except  as  certain  advanced  pu- 
pils were  taught  the  trades,  but  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  precaution,  their 
influence  was  detrimental  to  the  good 
order  and  discipline  among  the  pupils. 
The  final  result  was  the  establishment 
of  a  central  workshop,  entirely  separ- 
ated from  the  school,  where  now  more 
than  a  hundred  are  employed. 

If  it  is  not  feasible  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, as  it  appears  from  the 
foregoing,  to  educate  the  adults  in 
the  same  school  with  children,  what, 
then,  is  the  remedy? 

This  question  has  been  answered  in 
many  states  of  the  country  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  separate  training  cen- 
ters intended  exclusively  for  this  class 
of  blind.  In  Boston,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  school  in  its  shop  at  South 
Boston;  later  in  Philadelphia,  where 
a  working  Home  for  Blind  men  was 
established;  in  California,  where  a 
similar  institution  was  organized 
many  years  ago;  in  Maryland,  where 
a  central  shop  without  the  boarding 
feature  has  been  in  operation  since 
1908;  in  Massachusetts,  where  small 
units  have  been  set  up  in  Cambridge 
and  other  cities,  all  operating  under 
a  commission;  and  in  New  York, 
where  there  are  many  independent 
organizations,  such  as  the  Light 
House  in  New  York  City,  the  shop  in 
Brooklyn  under  Mr.  Morford,  the  As- 
sociation at  Albany,  the  workshop  at 
Buffalo,  and  many  others,  all  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  receiving 
municipal  or  friendly  support  locally. 


the  State  Commission  acting  in  an  ad- 
visory and  helpful  capacity  wherever 
its  expert  aid  and  advice  is  asked. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
census of  experience  in  reference  to 
the  training  and  employment  of  the 
adult  blind  has  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  following  types  of  aid : 

I.     The   working   Home  with   the 
Boarding  feature. 
II.     The  Central  Workshop  without 
the  Boarding  feature. 
III.     The  Smaller  Unit  Plan  in  vari- 
ous more  or  less  populous  cities. 

The  first  of  these,  the  working 
Home,  such  as  that  at  Philadelphia 
and  Oakland,  California,  with  the 
boarding  feature,  for  a  certain  few 
who  have  no  home  of  their  own,  would 
seem  to  have  some  advantage  over 
the  other  two,  but  for  the  majority, 
we  believe,  the  central  workshop,  like 
the  one  in  Maryland,  or  the  smaller 
unit  shop,  like  those  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  workers  live  at  their 
own  homes  or  in  boarding  places  se- 
cured for  them,  to  be  the  best.  Where 
so  many  men  or  women  are  afflicted 
alike  with  blindness,  or  in  any  other 
way,  it  is  felt,  by  those  who  have  had 
the  broadest  experience  in  their  care 
and  relief,  that  it  is  not  best  that  they 
should  be  thrown  continually  together 
in  large  numbers,  and  that  their  lives 
are  more  normal  if,  after  the  day's 
work  is  finished,  they  can  return  to 
their  own  homes,  or  be  with  people 
not  afflicted  as  they  are.  Otherwise, 
it  is  so  easy  for  them  to  magnify 
their  affliction. 

Furthermore,  when  a  home  is  es- 
tablished, it  is  a  temptation  for  their 
own  people  to  lose  interest  in  the 
blind,  and  be  inclined  to  leave  them 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Institu- 
tion. In  some  states,  relief  work  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  direct  pension. 
While  there  is  quite  a  large  number 
of  adult  blind  whose  earning  power  is 
so  small  that  the  result  is  negligible 
so  far  as  self-support  is  concerned, 
yet  we  believe  that  if  relief  is  to  be 
offered  by  any  state  in  this  way,  it 
should  follow  the  Massachusetts  plan, 
the  relief  being  applied  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  Commission,  careful  in- 
vestigation of  each  individual  case 
being  made,  and  the  amount  of  relief 
given  determined  by  the  actual  need, 
and  applied  contingent  upon  service 
rendered,  however  small  or  nonpro- 
ductive from  an  economic  standpoint. 

But  whatever  method  is  adopted,  it 
should  be  organized  along  some  of 
these  lines  which  years  of  experience 
have  taught  us  to  be  sane  and  sound, 
colored  more  or  less  by  local  condi- 
tions and  requirements. 

Co-ordinate  with  all  of  these,  how- 
ever, should  run  the  method  of  place- 
ment in  former,  or  other  occupations, 
side  by  side  with  seeing  workers. 
This  work  is  being  done  most  admir- 
ably by  the  Pennsylvania  School  un- 


der that  most  practical  and  sane  lead- 
er, himself  a  blind  man,  Mr.  Delfino. 
When  a  man  becomes  blind,  our  first 
duty  is  to  make  every  effort  to  re- 
turn him  to  his  former  occupation.  If 
this  is  impossible,  after  proper  train- 
ing in  some  center,  we  should  exhaust 
every  available  means  of  securing 
him  a  place  to  work  in  business  or  in- 
dustrial lines  among  his  seeing 
brothers. 

Finally  we  can  say  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  adults  be 
brought  for  training  into  a  school  for 
children,  since  a  school  is  in  no  wise 
adapted  to  their  needs  and  their 
presence  is  found  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  proper  education  of  the  children. 


APPROXIMATE  AND  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC 

BY  DR.  H.  F.  BENEDICT 
Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas 


The  teaching  of  arithmetic  has 
long  suffered  from  an  undue  empha- 
sis on  an  accuracy  so  magnified  and 
insisted  upon  by  the  teachers  as  to  be 
mysterious  and  even  terrifying  to  the 
pupils.  This  undue  emphasis  has 
arisen  partly  out  of  the  legitimate  im- 
portance of  accuracy,  when,  to  parody 
Abe  Lincoln,  accuracy  is  needed,  and 
partly  from  having  in  mind  book- 
keeping as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
application  of  arithmetic  to  practical 
affairs.  Indicative  of  this,  every  now 
and  then  we  read,  in  popular  periodi- 
cals, stories  about  the  entire  force  of 
a  big  bank  or  the  United  States 
treasury  working  all  night  in  an  un- 
successful effort  to  detect  an  error  of 
one  cent  in  the  annual  balance,  the 
old  darky  janitor  saving  the  situation 
by  discovering  the  missing  copper 
next  day  under  a  table  leg.  Mathe- 
matics and  marvelous  accuracy  are 
bound  together  in  the  popular  mind. 

Not  wholly  without  reason  of 
course,  the  accuracy  attainable  in 
mathematical  calculations  is  marvel- 
lous and  accuracy  is  often  important 
and  sometimes  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  wide  variety  of  prac- 
tical arithmetical  problems  great  ac- 


curacy is  not  attainable,  is  not  even 
desirable.  It  often  happens  that  be- 
ing too  accurate  involves  waste,  in- 
efficiency, and  sometimes  complete 
failure.  To  take  an  hour  to  find  to 
the  nearest  inch  the  distance  to  an 
enemy's  battleship  is  absurd  if  the 
ship  be  moving  ever  so  slowly  and 
dangerous  if  the  enemy  be  shooting. 
In  such  cases  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
get  the  enemy's  range,  "quickly  and 
near  enough."  Certain  problems  re- 
quire time  and  accuracy,  certain 
others  do  not.  More  and  more  as 
time  goes  on  do  we  measure  and 
count,  more  and  more,  therefore,  does 
information  come  to  us  in  the  form 
of  numbers.  Imports,  exports,  prices, 
tonnage,  index  numbers,  death  rates, 
tornado  insurance,  rainfall,  wages,  a 
thousand  and  one  items  of  importance 
come  to  us  in  numerical  form.  More 
and  more,  therefore,  is  it  necessary  to 
develop  the  number  sense  of  children, 
to  teach  them  to  grasp  easily  the 
meanings  and  relations  of  numbers,  to 
enable  them  to  remember  and  to  di- 
gest the  mass  of  numerical  data  that 
pours  in  from  all  parts  and  activities 
of  the  modern  world.  Very  hot,  very 
dry,  very  healthy,  very  prosperous, 
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are  giving  place  to  96°  in  the  shade, 
only  1.73  inches  of  rain  during  the 
last  six  months,  only  8.2  people  per 
thousand  have  died  annually  during 
the  last  five  years,  the  per  capita 
wealth  is  $4,127.  Everywhere,  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  in  geographies,  in 
tax  reports,  in  studies  of  crime  waves 
and  church  growth,  in  Zoology  and 
Economics,  everywhere  we  meet  with 
numbers  and  yet  more  numbers.  As 
une  consequence  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  an  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  statistics  has  been  added  to 
the  other  branches  of  mathematics. 
Surely  it  is  high  time  for  our  teach- 
ers of  arithmetic  to  quit  thinking  of 
book-keeping  as  the  sole  use  of  arith- 
metic and  of  an  accuracy  involving 
many  digits  as  the  only  proper  arith- 
metical habit.  How  absurd  to  try  to 
force  a  child  to  try  to  remember  that 
the  population  of  a  town  is  28,163 !  As 
now  taught  the  3  in  this  number 
looms  larger  in  the  mind  of  the  ele- 
mentary student  than  the  2.  We  must 
replace  a  foolish  accuracy  with  a  wise 
approximation,  getting  the  child  to 
realize  that  in  his  town  there  are,  ap- 
proximately 28,000  people,  the  num- 
ber increasing  about  400  a  year.  The 
28000  and  the  400  are  practically  as 
accurate  as,  and  far  more  valuable 
than  the  28,163.  I  need  not  weary  you 
with  additional  examples  of  foolish, 
time-wasting,  mind  consuming  over- 
accuracy,  examples  being  so  common 
that  any  one  can  easily  list  hundreds 
of  them. 

Accurate  results  are  sometimes 
needed  of  course,  and  students  should 
be  trained  to  secure  them  when  need- 
ed. But  rough,  approximate  results 
are  needed  quite  as  often  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
seek  over-accurate  results.  Getting 
results  subject  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  error  is  not  the  same  as 
g;etting  erroneous  results.  Mistakes 
in  arithmetic  are  far  different  from 
the  balanced  adjustments  of  the  ex- 
perienced approximator.  To  get  re- 
sults as  accurate  as,  but  no  more  ac- 
curate than,  the  problem  demands,  is 
the  object  of  a  rational  calculation. 


How  distressing  is  the  present  situ- 
ation! Ask  for  a  two-place  accuracy 
from  a  class  and  the  members  thereof 
will  calculate  out  to  six,  throwing 
away  four  places  when  done,  thereby 
consuming  unnecessarily  much  time 
during  which  so  many  mistakes  have 
been  made,  that  most  of  the  results 
are  valuless  because  too  far  wrong. 
Mental  arithmetic  has  nearly  disap- 
peared from  our  schools  to  the  great 
detriment  of  all  concerned.  The  num- 
ber sense  of  our  pupils  is  so  unde- 
veloped that  they  remain  dazed  in 
the  presence  of  a  few  numbers  or  a 
short  table  and  they  arrive  at  the 
most  absurd  results  without  suspect- 
ing anything  wrong  with  the  process 
or  the  result.  Ask  a  girl  who 
marched  in  all  the  Loan  Parades  how 
much  Uncle  Sam  was  trying  to  bor- 
row when  she  was  marching  and  she 
does  not  have  the  faintest  idea  usual- 
ly. Ask  a  class  how  much  per  per- 
son the  national  government  is 
spending  annually  and  the  answers 
run  from  $4.00  to  $2,000.  No,  the 
children  cannot  remember  or  get  the 
relations,  or  even  try  to  get  the  re- 
lations of  numbers,  because  in  place 
of  having  played  with  numbers  and 
tossed  them  about  in  what  an  old 
Frenchman  called  "pleasant  and  de- 
lectable problems"  they  have  been 
terrified  and  browbeaten  by  such 
numbers  as  18632  or  76834791.  The 
child  must  be  trained  to  have  a 
friendly  feeling  for  numbers,  only  in 
this  way  can  he  remember  or  under- 
stand them  as  much  as  is  vitally  ne- 
cessary in  the  modern  world.  He  can- 
not be  a  good  citizen  without  arith- 
metic, cannot  criticize  or  understand 
army  and  navy  estimates,  budget  re- 
form, city  water  works  summaries,  or 
the  annual  report  of  the  dog  catcher. 

Long  practice  upon  mental  and  ap- 
proximate calculations  is  the  way  to 
ordinary  commonsense  rough  arith- 
metic. I  need  not  stop  to  dwell  upon 
the  peculiar  importance  of  this  me- 
thod in  the  training  of  the  blind,  but 
will  proceed  at  once  to  an  illustrative 
example,  getting  a  rough  result  quick- 
ly in  a  fairly  complex  problem.    The 
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object  of  algebra,  for  our  present 
purpose,  is  to  tell  us  how  to  solve  a 
problem,  to  deduce  the  necessary  for- 
mula, the  object  of  arithmetic  is  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  computations 
when  numbers  replace  the  letters  of 
the  formula.  Suppose  the  formula 
for  solving  the  problem  is  the  product 
abVc  divided  by  the  product  de-v'f.  In 
order  not  to  solve  a  problem  that  I 
may  have  solved  before,  in  order  to 
show  you  that  the  method  is  general, 
I  want  six  of  you  to  select  six  three 
digit  numbers  for  the  six  letters,  a,  b, 
c,  d,  e,  f,  of  the  formula. 

(The  six  numbers  were  chosen  at 
random  by  six  people  present) . 
The  following  arithmetical  problem 
is  now  before  us : 


549X981XV128 
731X427X^413 


what 


In  approximate  calculations  use  is 
constantly  made  of  the  fact  that  ab  =  ka 
(b/k),  and  that,  p  being  small  ab  is 
nearly  equal  to  a  (1— p)  b  (1+p).  To 
get  V128:  (a)  divide  128  by  11,  getting 
11.64  for  a  quotient  and  take  half  way 
between,  11.32,  for  the  square  root. 
(11 X 11  is  less  than  128,  11.64  X  11.64  is 
greater  than  128,  since  11x11.64  is 
equal  to  128.)  (b)  Divide  128  byl2,  get- 
ting 10.66  for  a  quotient  and  take  half 
way  between,  11.33,  for  the  square  root. 
Even  a  bad  guess,  10,  for  the  square  root 
of  128  gives  us  12.8  for  a  quotient  and 
11.4  for  the  square  root.  A  single 
good  guess  like  11,  in  this  case,  af- 
fords the  square  root  of  a  number 
with  all  the  accuracy  needed  in  ordi- 
nary arithmetic.  Division  of  128  by 
11.32  if  by  any  chance  a  very  accu- 
rate square  root  was  wanted,  would 
give  it  quickly  by  this  half  way  be- 
tween argument. 

To  get  ^413  we  note  that  the  cube 
of  7  is  343,  of  8  is  512: 


7|413 
7159 


81413 
8151.6 


8.43 
7+7+8.43 


=7.48 


6.45 

8+8+6.45 


=  7.48 


These  computations  are  self  explan- 
atory, check  each  other  (as  it  hap- 
pens, a  little  too  well)  and  are  based  on 
the  fact  that  a-  (a+s)  is  approximately 
equal,  when  s  is  small  compared  with  a, 
to  (a +1)3.  Note  that  the  11.32  and 
7.48  could  have  been  gotten  mentally 
without  blackboard  and  chalk.  Our 
problem  now  stands 

549x981x1132  ,  ,„ 
731X427X748  -'^^^^' 
Take  31  away  from  the  731,  add  32  to 
the  748:  add  19  to  the  981,  take  22  from 
the  1132.  Each  of  these  changes  is 
based  on  the  ab  =  a(l  —  p)b(l  +p)  princi- 
ple, p  being  4%  and  2%  respectively. 
Drop  549  to  500,  427  proportionately 
to  388  and  we  now  have 

500X1000X1110 
700X388X780 

Increase  388,  4%  to  400,  1110  to  1154; 
increase  780,  23/^%  to  800,  1154  to  1193 
and  we  have 

500X1000X1193        5X1193 
700X400X800    ^^7x4x80 

Think  now  of  the  1193  as  1200,  an  error 
of  about  3^  of  1%  and  we  have  75  /28  or 
300/112.  Drop  the  112  to  100,  the  300 
proportionately  to  265  and  our  final  re- 
sult is  2.65  or  2.64  if  we  take  off  the  3^ 
of  1%  too  much. 

At  first  such  an  apparently  helter 
skelter  combination  of  approximar- 
tions  and  "rough  stuff"  work  carries 
but  little  confidence  forward  to  the 
final  result.  Such  a  lack  of  confidence 
is  psychologically  but  not  arithmetic- 
ally justified.  The  result  is  far  more 
correct  than  would  at  first  be  sup- 
posed. To  gain  confidence  (and  ad- 
ded experience  in  handling  calcula- 
tions) do  the  problem  another  way, 
even  several  ways.  When  the  student 
has  run  out  approximately  a  problem 
like  this  (which  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily complex)  in  several  ways,  get- 
ting nearly  the  same  result  each  way, 
confidence  comes  to  him  naturally 
and  he  has  become  more  a  master  of 
numbers,  the  methods  involved  being 
beneficial  in  themselves,  apart  from 
the  problem.    If  it  were  not  for  the 
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numerical  feebleness  of  the  public  we 
should  not  see  so  many  "marked 
down  to  $3.98"  because  the  public 
would  add  "practically  $4.00." 

It  will  suffice,  time  and  your  pa- 
tience being  limited,  to  run  this  prob- 
lem out  only  one  more  way,  starting 
from 

549X981X1132 
731X427X748 

Remembering  that  714  X  700  is  about 
500,000,  drop  the  731  to  714,  the  748 
to  700,  drops  of  17  and  48  respective- 
ly. To  balance  proportionately  drop 
549  by  11  to  538,  the  1132  by  72  to 
1060,  getting 

538X981X1060 

500,000x427 
Now  drop  427  to  400, 1060  proportion- 
ately to  988.   Increase  988  by  1%  to 


1000,  981  by  2%  to  1000,  decreasing 
538  by  3%  to  522.  There  results, 
dropping  zeroes  5.23/200  or  2.61, 
compared  with  the  2.65  gotten  previ- 
ously. Worked  at  desk  or  blackboard, 
this  process  is  much  simpler  than  it 
appears 'in  print  and  by  it  fairly  com- 
plex calculations  may  be  done  men- 
tally. 

NOTE: — The  painfully  correct  re- 
sult, worked  out  since  the  June  meet- 
ing with  six  place  logarithms  is 
2,62131.  In  most  problems  is  not 
either  2.65  or  2.61  a  near  enough  ap- 
proximation to  2,62131  in  such  prob- 
lems as  (a)  estimating  the  cost  of  a 
house  (b)  remembering  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States  (c)  guessing  at  the 
number  of  pupils  next  year  in  the 
schools  ? 


REPORT  OF  EFFICIENCY  COMMITTEE 

BY  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


In  its  first  report  your  Committee 
presented  a  resume,  based  on  an- 
swers to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all 
our  schools.  Its  disclosures  and  gen- 
eralizations were  illuminating,  the 
credit  for  which  was  the  collective 
honesty  and  naivete  of  the  returns 
themselves.  It  was  read  before  this 
body  at  Baltimore,  printed  both  in  the 
"Outlook  for  the  Blind",  (vol.  14,  No. 
2) ,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  doubtless  was  perused 
in  private,  if  not  in  the  small  public 
of  teachers'  meeting.  To  what  extent 
it  was  then  laid  aside  and  its  lessons 
forgotten  your  Committee  does  not 
know.  Perhaps,  indeed,  some  people 
found  it  interesting  because  almost 
funny,  while  others  possibly  deemed 
its  self-revelations  matters  to  be 
ashamed  of.  At  any  rate,  your  Com- 
mittee has  heard  very  little  from  it, 
which  fact  may  be  interpreted  either 
as  complimentary  or  as  disbelief 
tempered  and  restrained  by  charity 
for  the  other  fellow. 

However  that  may  be,  your  Com- 
mittee has  been  continued  and  urged 


to  seek  and  find  the  most  successful 
teaching  methods  and  plans  of  each 
of  our  manv  schools,  for  each  excels 
in  something,  to  bring  these  methods 
to  general  attention  and  trial  and 
gradually,  with  those  that  survive 
this  test,  to  build  up  a  manual.  This 
we  have  begun  to  do.  We  have  beg- 
ged each  superintendent  to  obtain 
from  his  best  teachers  a  write-up  of 
their  courses,  giving  both  theory  and 
practice. 

The  responses,  while  not  general, 
have  been  generous  from  three  or 
four  schools.  These  have  shown  not 
onlv  that  the  superintendents  know  a 
good  teacher  when  they  have  him,  but 
also  that  thev  are  more  than  willing 
to  share  some  of  the  benefits  \\'ith 
others.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  these  returns  treats  of  "The 
Application  of  Public  School  Music  to 
Classes  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  ; 
that  another  outlines  a  complete 
theoretical  and  practical  course  m 
domestic  science;  and  that  still  an- 
other sees  in  Physical  Training  our 
o-reat    fundamental    need    and    pro- 
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ceeds  to  show  how  to  meet  it. 
One  school  has,  with  much  labor, 
written  out  a  full  and  complete 
syllabus  of  its  actual  course  in  arith- 
metic from  the  first  to  the  ninth 
grade  inclusive.  This,  which  fills 
many  typewritten  pages,  has  been 
submitted  to  four  schools  for  practi- 
cal trial, — not  to  more  because  we  did 
not  have  more  copies.  For  schools 
that  wish  to  make  arithmetic  a  basic 
study,  giving  a  daily  period  to  it 
throughout  nine  years,  this  detailed 
comprehensive  outline  is  commended 
as  a  proper  one  to  imitate.  To  others 
— and  there  are  others — including  the 
"arithmetically  reflective  citizens,"  it 
is  still  well  worth  careful  scrutiny  in 
order  to  see  how  much  it  may  be  cut 
down  without  elemental  loss.  Of  this 
as  of  the  other  model  papers  your 
Committee  needs  to  know  which 
schools  will  definitely  try  it  out;  then 
we  can  tell  how  many  to  multigraph. 

This  paper  on  daily  arithmetic  not 
only  tells  the  how,  but  describes  the 
what  and  the  wherewithal  to  work 
with.  For  those  who  prefer  not  to 
go  according  to  a  standardized  text- 
book however  excellent,  but  to  give  an 
experienced  teacher  of  seeing  children 
suggestions  for  adapting  her  methods 
to  the  blind,  there  is  another  and 
shorter  paper  which  confines  itself 
mainly  to  answering  the  two  ques- 
tions: How,  and  what,  should  we 
stress  most  in  arithmetic?  This  also 
covers  all  the  years  of  number  study 
but  discretely  omits  unessentials 
while  it  waits  on  growth, 

A  paper  on  "Teaching  Geometry  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind,"  is  supplied  by 
a  teacher-superintendent  who  evi- 
dently loves  his  subject.  Another 
teacher  of  mathematics  makes  this 
comment  on  it:  "Am  following  this 
excellent  paper.  It  starts  out  by  show- 
ing how  to  create  an  interest  through 
concrete  examples;  then  it  stresses 
the  fundamentals ;  then  deals 
thoroughly  and  in  detail  with  the 
first  propositions.  As  soon  as  there  is 
sufficient  to  build  on,  the  'why'  is  in- 
troduced and  the  pupil  required  to 
give  his  why  for  each   step  taken; 


from  which  requirement  logical  rea- 
soning is  fostered  and  the  why  habit 
implanted.  Original  propositions  are 
brought  in  to  develop  free  thinking 
and  to  discover  those  who  rely  on  rote 
memory,  a  strong  inclination  of  many 
blind  pupils."  And  the  critic  ends  by 
saying:  "Geometry  may  seem  useless 
and  far  away  from  the  business  of 
making  a  living — the  acute  problem 
of  the  blind.  Yet  the  thought  train- 
ing it  stimulates,  is  so  valuable  and 
the  application  of  the  subject  so  gen- 
eral that  no  mentally  capable  blind 
vouth  can  afford  to  neglect  studying 
it." 

No  course  in  algebra  has  been  sent 
in.  But  one  in  Latin  has  been,  which 
treats  the  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  English.  It  might  well  be 
termed  Practical  Latin,  or  Latin  as  a 
Practical  Subject.  It  opens  thus: 
"The  question  is  often  raised,  'Why 
study  Latin?'  'Latin  is  a  dead  lan- 
guage ;  let  us  devote  our  time  to  prac- 
tical subjects,  and  when  a  foreign 
language  is  studied  let  it  be  a  live 
modern  one.  A  counter  question 
might  well  be  asked:  'Is  Latin  either 
,a  dead  language  or  a  foreign  language 
to  us  English-speaking  people?  Near- 
ly one-half  the  words  of  our  mother 
tongue  are  Latin.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  ignorant  of  Latin  our  knowledge 
of  English  is  sadly  crippled.  The 
study  of  Latin  is  indeed  a  practical 
one,  and  as  useful  as  the  most  uncom- 
promising utilitarian  can  desire.  We 
should  be  able  to  use  our  native 
speech  with  clearness,  precision  and 
discrimination,  and  no  subject,  apart 
from  English  itself,  will  give  us  as 
good  a  foundation  as  Latin.  How 
then  can  we  neglect  the  language 
which  gives  us  one-half  of  our  vocabu- 
lary ?' "  The  writer  of  the  paper, 
after  admitting  that  too  many  pupils 
take  up  the  study  of  Latin  with  a  bad 
grace,  do  as  little  as  possible  in  it,  and 
drop  it  as  soon  as  they  can,  remarks : 
"We  teachers  may  as  well  acknowl- 
edge that  if  our  pupils  are  not  inter- 
ested in  a  subject  the  fault  must  be 
our  own;  we  must  ourselves  lack  in- 
terest and  belief  in  it  and  therefore 
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do  not  present  it  interestingly." 
Doubtless  she  feels  that  Latin  would 
best  not  be  attempted  by  a  teacher 
who  disbelieves  in  it. 

Now,  the  writer  of  the  paper,  who 
is  principal  of  her  department,  re- 
quires Latin  in  the  first  year  of  her 
high  school,  which  is  sufficient  to 
show  its  practicahty,  but  she  offers  it 
thereafter  as  an  elective.  And  please 
observe  this:  she  states  that  fully 
one-half  of  her  boys  always  elect  to 
go  on  with  it. 

Why  Latin  may  be  a  practical  sub- 
ject and  how  it  may  be  made  to  com- 
mend itself  as  such  to  high  school 
pupils  the  paper  shows.  It  is  strongly 
commended  to  your  consideration. 

That  English  is  the  most  practical 
school  subject  of  all  is  obvious.  Two 
papers  have  been  submitted,  one  on 
Teaching  English  in  the  Grades,  the 
other  on  The  Teaching  of  Literature 
to  the  Blind, — both  being  very  sug- 
gestive. In  the  first  the  author  de- 
scribes her  effort  to  treat  language 
as  a  live  subject  based  on  child  life 
and  interests.  She  follows  for  funda- 
mental text  a  v^^ork  whose  plates  have 
been  embossed  by  one  member  of  the 
Efficiency  Committee,  Driggs'  "Live 
Language  Lessons,"  probably  the 
most  stimulative  and  worthwhile 
textbook  which  has  yet  been  put  into 
our  Braille.  She  touches  upon  the 
whole  field  and  ends  with  a  biblio- 
graphy which  she  has  found  service- 
able. 

The  paper, — that  on  teaching  liter- 
ature,— states  that  the  result  of  the 
study  of  literature  should  be  twofold : 
first,  it  should  develop  the  ability  to 
speak  and  v/rite  simply  and  effective- 
ly; and  second,  it  should  awaken  an 
appreciation  of  literary  productions 
as  a  source  of  real  and  neverfailing 
enjoyment,  both  as  study  and  as  pas- 
time. Then  it  proceeds  to  show  how 
to  correlate  interpretation  and  com- 
position. The  minds  of  the  seeing 
students  of  literature,  she  reminds  us, 
because  of  more  extended  opportuni- 
ties, are  stored  wdth  stock  allusions 
which  the  blind  either  lack  or  are  un- 
able to  look  up.    And  since  things  un- 


derstandable make  neither  pleasant 
nor  instructive  reading,  and  so  tend 
to  make  reading  itself  not  a  resource 
but  a  task,  she  would  bid  teachers  of 
the  blind  to  be  ever  conscious  of  these 
limitations  and  to  stimulate  the  pu- 
pils to  ask  thoughtful  questions  re- 
garding reference  and  interpretations. 

This  stimulation  seems  to  your 
Committee  fundamentally  important. 
We  would  dwell  upon  it.  If  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  is  one  of  the 
two  legs  on  which  a  school  stands,  the 
common  general  information  of  the 
pupils  is  the  other.  How  are  we  go- 
ing to  impart  this  information? 
Superintendent  Frank  H.  Hall,  the 
educator  to  whom  yjb  owe  the  Braille- 
writer  and  the  stereotype  maker, 
said  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Edu- 
cators of  the  Blind  Auxiliary  in  Chi- 
cago: "The  effect  of  blindness  is  to 
diminish  the  sum  total  of  perception, 
perhaps  50,  75  or  even  80  per  cent. 
So  little  time  of  the  blind  child  is  oc- 
cupied in  the  exercise  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties  that  he  has  much  more 
time  than  his  seeing  companions  for 
the  exercise  of  conceptive  powers,  for 
reflection,  comparison,  reasoning,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  memory.  He 
therefore  becomes  strong  where  the 
seeing  child  is  apt  to  be  weak,  but 
weak  where  the  seeing  child  is  strong ; 
namely,  in  knowledge  of  the  relation 
of  material  things.  Now,  since  sense 
perception  is  the  groundwork  of  our 
thinking,  the  child  that  is  born  blind, 
without  the  assistance  of  intelligent 
training,  will  always  work  upon  a 
narrow  base.  Indeed,  unintelligent 
training  in  a  school  for  the  blind  may 
make  the  base  narrower  than  it  other- 
wise would  be." 

One  member  of  your  Committee 
boasts  having  a  pretty  complete  mu- 
seum of  specimens  for  object  teach- 
ing and  study,  and  he  sees  classes  of 
his  younger  pupils  being  taught  by 
means  of  them  practically  everv  day. 
Recentlv,  however,  he  stopped  two  of 
his  full-fledged  graduates,  and  then 
the  first  five  of  his  upper  school  girls 
who  hannened  along,  with  the  ques- 
tion :    "How  manv  legs  has  a  snake  ?" 
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And  would  you  believe  it? — not  one 
of  the  seven  was  sure.  There  are 
snake  skins  and  even  stuffed  snakes 
in  his  museum,  but  these  girls  had 
somehow  escaped  object  study.  They 
had  also  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  what  he  had  read  aloud  to  them 
shortly  before  in  Chapel  and  what 
they  must  have  read  to  themselves 
in  Genesis,  viz.:  that  God  had  con- 
demned the  snake  to  proceed  upon  its 
belly.  What  is  this  but  slovenly  men- 
tal habit  ?  There  is  no  school  for  the 
blind  in  Germany  and  Austria  where 
escape  from  object  lessons  would 
have  been  possible;  the  Government 
says  to  the  director,  "Omit  Anschau- 
ungsunterricht  and  be  sure  your  sin 
will  find  you  out";  and  largely  for 
that  reason  the  elementary  training 
of  the  blind  of  those  countries  is  so 
fine.  How  do  we  Americans  supply 
this  fundamental  need?  We  don't 
supply  it;  the  questionnaire  of  two 
years  ago  revealed  this  fact.  Often 
the  wide-awake  teacher  does  what  she 
can, — collecting  herself  and  through 
friends  many  common  objects.  She 
interests  the  institution  janitor  or 
the  gardener  to  bring  her  things — 
bolts  and  threaded  nuts,  screws  and 
a  rattail  file;  or  a  dead  rat,  a  toad, 
tadpole,  bird,  worm  and  beetle,  and 
suchlike  common  things.  Small  rare 
perishable  specimens  she  preserves  in 
alcohol,  to  be  brought  out  and  handled 
each  year  as  needed  for  the  reading 
lesson.  She  talks  about  them  and 
otherwise  develops  mental  concepts  of 
themi.  The  children  model  them 
in  clay  or  plasticine,  and  so  fix  their 
shape  and  size  in  mind.  And  they 
should  so  fix  them,  for  when  will  they 
ever  "see"  them  again?  Such  a  live 
teacher  will  gradually  build  up  a  ease- 
ful of  objects,  many  of  them  con- 
tributed by  themselves,  some  by  local 
manufacturers,  some  by  local  mu- 
seums of  Natural  History.  But  where 
the  teacher  is  not  alert  or  resource- 
ful, her  children,  who  naturally  for- 
age comparatively  little,  remain  so 
ignorant  of  this  and  that  and  the 
other,   that   they  don't   realize   they 


don't  know  about  them.  They  hear 
but  do  not  understand.  What  worse 
habit  in  reading  can  they  form  ?  Giv- 
ing our  children  a  reading  lesson  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  as  un- 
scientific as  "reading  a  treatise  on 
botany  to  a  flower  bed  to  make  the 
plants  grow." 

Perhaps  most  schools  for  the  blind 
expect  object  study  to  be  picked  up 
when  pursuing  geography.  It  was 
evidently  so  expected  of  the  teacher 
who  has  contributed  the  article  on 
Suggested  Ways  and  Means  of  Im- 
parting Geography  to  Blind  Children. 
Doubtless  she  had  read  Mr.  Burritt's 
statistical  study  on  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  some  275  new  pu- 
pils of  the  Overbrook  school  and  come 
to  comprehend  the  extreme  poverty  of 
ideas  of  all  such  children  who  have 
had  "wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite 
shut  out."  At  any  rate  she  must  have 
found  or  collected  a  lot  of  material  to 
work  with,  or  she  couldn't  have  pro- 
gressed at  all. 

The  way  to  open  the  institution 
pocketbook  for  this  fundamental 
teaching  material  is  for  you  teachers 
to  show  your  superintendent  how 
much  you  have  already  gathered  for 
nothing,  how  much  there  is  which  you 
have  been  unable  to  beg,  buy  or  steal, 
and  to  implore  him  for  more.  Tell 
him,  for  example,  that  your  pupils 
ought  to  understand  all  about  the  hu- 
man eyeball  and  that  you  know  of  a 
firm  in  Chicago  which  supplies  a  fine, 
large,  dissectible  model  of  one  for  $10. 
Have  no  qualms  about  spending  all 
you  can  get,  for  all  these  things  will 
become  the  bricks  with  which  you 
can  have  some  chance  of  building  well 
the  house  of  education,  the  house 
which  will  be  denied  your  children  un- 
less you  come  to  their  rescue  before 
it  is  too. late.  The  statement  that  chil- 
dren learn  less  in  school  than  out  of  it 
hardly  applies  to  the  blind.  It  should 
be  a  nrivilege  of  the  coming  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  to  lend  a  hand  here 
either  by  giving  collections  or  send- 
ing them  around  just  as  traveling 
libraries  are  sent.     The  National  In- 
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stitute  for  the  Blind  in  London  is  do- 
ing just  this  sort  of  thing  for  Great 
Britain. 

The  child  must  be  led  to  observe 
everything  accurately  and  to  reflect 
on  his  observations.  Pestalozzi  makes 
this  sort  of  occupation  the  basis  of 
all  instruction.  If  we  apply  it  to  com- 
mon every-day  science,  what  a  world 
of  satisfaction  it  may  lead  to !  Science, 
though  it  may  bring  our  people  m 
little  direct  bread  and  butter,  can  still 
save  them  much  indirectly,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  since  the  blind  espe- 
cially must  thrive  through  the  prac- 
tice of  thrift  and  can  get  ahead  only 
as  they  know  how, — that  is,  apply  the 
teachings  of  science.  Science  may  be 
no  Fairy  Godmother,  indeed,  but  she 
"will  richly  endow  those  who  love 
her." 

Your  Committee  makes  no  apology 
for  the  above  effusion  on  feeding  the 
mind  through  observation  lessons; 
for,  if  in  this  report  we  shall  have 
clinched  nothing  more  than  the  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  many  to 
make  the  building  up  of  a  school  mu- 
seum the  agenda  of  the  next  year  and 
the  enforcement  of  its  use  a  part  of 
the  curriculum,  it  will  have  done 
much — very  much. 

However,  perhaps  the  best  direct 
contribution  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  we  have  for  you  at  this  time  is 
a  paper  on  the  Teaching  of  Reading 
and  the  provision  of  materials  with 
which  to  carry  this  model  plan  out. 
Though  written  by  a  teacher  in  a 
public  school  center  for  blind  children, 
the  plan  is  also  that  of  two  compan- 
ion teachers  who  have  developed  it 
throughout  many  years.    The  subject 
matter   in   it   is  grouped  under  two 
heads :    The  theory  of  teaching  read- 
ing and  the  practice  of  teaching  read- 
ing.    Under  the   subhead   "Mechan- 
ics," the  teacher  says :    "To  be  a  mas- 
ter of  his  reading  tools,  a  blind  child 
must  be  able  to  make  immediate  asso- 
ciation between  the  tactile  perception 
of  a  Brailled  word  and  its  meaning. 
Therein   lies   the   whole   problem   of 
teaching  the  actual  process  of  read- 
ing.    The  more   wisely   a    child  has 


used  his  fingers  before  the  time  for 
reading  arrives,  the  more  readily  he 
will  distinguish  the  letters  which  are 
been    refined   by    much    observation 
and  comparison  it  will  be  at  his  serv- 
ice in  the  new  task  of  feeling  letters 
and  words.  The  child  who  has  touched 
many  objects  aimlessly,  might  as  well 
not  have  had  them  under  his  hands. 
Exploring   fingers   which   have   been 
motivated  to  look  for  certain  parts  of 
flowers,  to  compare  sticks  of  various 
lengths,  to  draw  on  the  kindergarten 
cushions,  to  cut  and  to  paste,  will  re- 
spond very  eagerly  to  dot  combina- 
tions which  mean  sounds  or  thoughts. 
The  child  who  has  let  his  fingers  tell 
his  mind  about  ferns,  museum  ob- 
jects, etc.,  in  response  to  stimulating 
questions  will  not  want  to  guess  at 
letters  or  words  but  will  be  willing  to 
let   his   fingers   tell   his   mind   what 
these  new  thoughts  are."    Under  the 
head  "Practice"  the  pegboard  is  the 
first  aid  introduced  and  its  proper  use 
described;  for  here  it  is  not  until  a 
child  has  made  a  letter  that  he  reads 
it.     "The  correlation  of  writing  and 
reading  is  a  good  thing."    When  fa- 
miliar enough  with  the  pegboard  tlie 
child  is  promoted  to  reading  Braille 
slips,  both  letter  and  word,  the  char- 
acters a,  am,  an,  man,  being  the  first 
drilled  on.    "This  method  is  synthetic 
in  the  new  motor  and  associative  ac- 
tivity required  of  the  child.    The  new 
mental  processes   are  both   analytic 
and  synthetic.    Selecting  words  from 
his  vocabulary  is  analytic,  because  it 
means  bringing  the  initial  letter  of 
each  word  into  relief.    Building  words 
from  sounds,  bv  blending  them,  is  also 
synthetic.     A  blind  child  must  begin 
with  a  letter  rather  than  with  a  word, 
because   he   can   recognize   only   one 
fingerful  at  a  time.    Then  he  may  in- 
crease his  power  until  he  can  recog- 
nize common  words  instantly.     The 
bare  textual  outline  of  the  lessons  I 
have   described   so  minutely  will  be 
found    in    Monroe's    New    Pnmer. 
Now,    this    primer    is    excellent   be- 
cause it  introduces  one  letter  at  a  time 
and     immediately     builds     common 
words  using  it."    It  also  offers  "a  real 
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teaching  method,  because  it  proceeds 
systematically  and  wisely  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown."  According 
to  this  plan  the  entire  primer  is  read 
from  the  separate  slips;  and  only 
when  all  of  it  has  been  mastered  in 
reading  and  in  writing  is  the  child 
given  the  book.  Of  course,  *'he  finds 
his  first  book  unalloyed  pleasure,  be- 
cause it  is  all  familiar  to  him,  al- 
though in  a  new  guise." 

After  finishing  Monroe's  Primer 
the  class  is  ready  for  other  primers, 
and  a  list  of  these  already  available 
is  appended  to  the  paper. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  any  school  wishing  to  try  out  this 
plan  of  teaching  reading,  your  Com- 
mittee has  seen  to  it,  first,  that  100 
copies  of  the  plan  itself  are*  immedi- 
ately available  and,  second,  that  peg- 
boards,  the  slips  and  the  primer  are 
also  at  command.  To  be  sure,  any 
half-clever  person  can  make  peg- 
boards  or  devise  their  equivalent,  and 
so  avoid  buying  them.  The  plates  of 
the  primer,  embossed  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  three  teachers  above  indi- 
cated, will  be  sent  to  Louisville  this 
summer  and  may  be  ordered  thence 
for  use  this  fall  both  as  bound  in  book 
form  and  as  unbound  leaflets,  to  be 
cut  up  or  sliced  by  the  reading  teach- 
er. Those  standing  back  of  this  plan 
have  also  prepared  extension  leaflets 
for  the  pupils  who  need  more  phonic 
drill  than  the  primer  itself  offers. 
Your  Committee  has  also  caused  the 
plates  for  these  looseleaf  drill  slips  to 
be  embossed,  and  they  too  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  American  Printing 
House. 

The  above  plan  for  teaching  read- 
ing to  little  beginners  is  obviously  but 
one  plan.  Yet  your  Committee  be- 
lieves, indeed  knows  from  experience 
with  it,  that  it  is  one  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  years ;  and  we  heartily 
recommend  it  for  trial  in  any  and  all 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Your  Committee  doubts  the  wisdom 
of  asking  provision  at  this  time  for 
printing  or  multigraphing  the  dozen 
papers  which  have  been  submitted  to 
it  and  which  it  is  using  as  the  basis 


of  the  present  report.  Not  every 
school  will  wish  to  try  them  all  out, 
and  perhaps  only  a  few  copies  of  each 
will  be  demanded.  However,  we  need 
to  know  who  will  require  a  plan  or 
plans  for  actual  trial  and  what  he  will 
require  and  report  on.  We  want  to 
have  more  model  papers  contributed 
and  here  and  now  urgently  appeal 
for  them.  Those  of  us  who  desire  to 
have  the  proposed  manual  must  help 
it  along.  Or  do  you  want  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Committee  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  closets  and,  like 
Germans,  evolve  the  manual  from  the 
depth  of  their  consciousness  ? 

Your  Committee  has  not  yet  felt 
warranted  in  preparing  and  submit- 
ting a  model  course  of  study,  though 
it  has  had  handed  in  a  very  good  one 
for  1920  with  a  running  commentary 
and  explanation.  Even  the  best 
courses  in  use  today  are  and  should 
be  fluid;  and  they  are  destined  to  be 
modified  within  the  next  few  years. 
Before  concluding  this  report  we  wish 
to  announce  that  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Hayes  and  his  little  band 
of  helpers  we  are  not  only  measuring 
pupil  capacity  and  promise  but  in  a 
tentative  way  are  studying  how  to 
bring  the  knowledge  to  greater  frui- 
tion, "How  to  study,"  "How  to  use 
your  mind"  are  topics  surely  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  blind  as  to  others.  So, 
beginning  with  the  high  school  we 
have  led  picked  pupils  to  pursue  these 
studies  and  given  all  the  teachers  to 
understand  that  in  this  matter  they 
must  keep  ahead  of  the  pupils.  Lec- 
tures and  drill  on  it  have  been  provid- 
ed in  at  least  one  school,  and  thence 
the  results  of  the  study  will  be  issued 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Thrift  is  the  watchword.  How  to 
do  the  most  with  what  you  have ;  how 
to  utilize  your  strength,  time  and  ma- 
terial; how  to  make  the  textbook  go 
Louisville  school  quotas  most  wisely. 
For  example,  does  every  pupil  study- 
ing history  require  a  whole  textbook 
to  himself?  or  is  there  not  absolute 
advantage  in  pursuing  this  and  pos- 
sibly other  subjects  by  the  topical 
method,    keeping    accessible    in    the 
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classroom  a  few  copies  only  of  several 
texts  ?  This  is  a  timely  question,  for 
all  of  us  now  that  embossed  books 
cost  so  much;  and  its  answer  is  fur- 
ther helpful  in  teaching  the  blind  in- 
dependence in  study.  Again,  while 
the  finger  route  to  knowledge  should 
doubtless  be  made  the  main  reliance 
at  school,  there  is  another,  the  ear 
route, — which  will  always  and  inevi- 
tably remain  the  chief  one  after 
graduation.  Hence,  it  should  be  one 
of  the  avenues  traveled  at  school.  We 
mean  that  some  subject  in  which  no 
textbook  has  been  embossed  should 
be  presented  by  lecture  and  the  pupils 
taught  to  listen  attentively,  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  take  in  information 
through  the  ear  only,  to  depend  and 
rely  upon  themselves  and  their  notes, 
and  so  fit  themselves  for  such  further 
study  as  some  will  surely  wish  to  pur- 
sue after  school  days.  These  sugges- 
tions lie  all  in  the  line  of  thrift  cul- 
tivation— a  matter  which  holds  in  its 
grasp  a  better  use  of  what  our  pupils 
have  and  so  greater  achievement  and 
happiness  both  at  school  and  in  that 
vastly  larger  school,  the  world. 

A  list  of  papers  already  submitted 
to  your  Committee  follows : 

The  Application  of  Public  School 
Music  to  Classes  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind. 


A  Year's  Course  in  Domestic 
Science. 

physical  Training. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Daily  Arith- 
metic. 

What  to  Stress  Most  in  Arithmetic. 

Geometry. 

Latin  as  a  Practical  Subject. 

Teaching  English  in  the  Grades. 

Teaching  Literature  to  the  Blind. 

Object  Study  and  Geography. 

The  Teaching  of  Reading  to  Little 
Beginners  of  Braille. 

A  Plan  of  a  School  Course  with 
Running  Commentary. 

Fellow  instructors,  we  get  what  we 
deserve  to  get.  If,  therefore,  you 
want  the  teachers'  manual  soon  and 
general,  you  will  lend  a  hand;  if  late 
and  sectional,  you  will  let  George  do 
it.  But  remember,  if  you  let  George 
do  it,  it  will  be  his  and  not  yours, 
when  a  great  part  of  its  appeal  to  you 
will  be  lost.  With  this  report  your 
Committee  again  sends  out  its  call, 
not  so  much  for  help  as  for  mutuality 
of  eff"ort.  What  we  all  need  is  a  book 
we  shall  all  use,  and  this  is  one  in 
which  each  and  every  school  shall  feel 
itself  to  be  a  contributor  and  part 
proprietor.  Is  it  to  be  a  going  con- 
cern ?    And  are  you  going  to  belong  ? 


THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  HAVING  A  RADIO  RE- 
CEIVING OUTFIT  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  GORDON  HICKS 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 


In  this  paper  I  shall  try  to  show 
that  there  is  much  of  value  to  those 
without  sight  in  wireless  telephone 
broadcasting.  Wireless  telephony  is 
undergoing  such  rapid  changes  that 
anything  written  about  it  at  this  time 
may  shortly  sound  obsolete.  Some  of 
the  suggestions  offered  herein  may 
prove  impractical,  but  it  is  hoped 
there  may  be  found  something  of  in- 
terest and  value  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion. 


Educational  Possibilities.  The  wire- 
less telephone  is  unquestionably  the 
most  talked  and  written  about  crea- 
ture of  invention.  Its  growth  and  de- 
velopment have  so  far  exceeded  all 
other  scientific  agencies  that  com- 
parisons are  impossible.  This  time 
invention  has  furnished  us  with  some- 
thing which  makes  instant  appeal  to 
blind  people.  We  do  not  have  to  adapt 
radio  to  the  blind.  I  suspect  that  our 
feeling  toward  wireless  is  quite  like 
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that  experienced  by  the  deaf  at  the 
time  when  the  motion  picture  came 
into  being. 

I  have  been  interested  in  making 
some  inquiries  as  to  the  uses  made  of 
the  moving  picture  by  educators  of 
the  deaf.  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  says  in 
this  connection:  "We  find  moving 
pictures  a  very  great  help  in  the  work 
of  this  institution.  Our  pupils  are  as- 
sembled twice  a  week  to  witness  en- 
tertainments provided  for  them. 
These  entertainments  are  of  a  varied 
character.  They  include  historical 
religous,  geographical  and  comic  rep- 
resentations." Here  it  seems  to  me  is 
a  field  in  which  the  radiophone  can 
serve  the  blind  in  a  similar  capacity. 
It  would  seem  indeed  that  we  have  in 
it  the  more  desirable  medium.  Be- 
cause the  material  presented  by  the 
motion  picture  requires  such  an  out- 
lay of  money  for  its  reproduction  it  is 
necessarily  more  limited  than  that 
available  through  the  wireless  tele- 
phone. A  number  of  high  schools  and 
colleges  have  already  undertaken  the 
broadcasting  of  courses  by  radio. 
Tufts  College  announces  a  series  of 
lectures  extending  through  the  com- 
ing fall  and  winter  which  will  offer 
real  opportunity  for  those  within 
range  of  the  broadcast.  To  such  of 
our  pupils  as  are  being  fitted  to  fol- 
low music  as  a  vocation,  in  fact  to  all 
who  enjoy  good  music,  there  is  avail- 
able through  wireless  an  inexhaus- 
tible wealth  of  concert  and  recital.  I 
can  not  believe  it  likely,  as  is  some- 
times stated,  that  the  available  talent 
now  utilized  by  the  radio  will  be  cur- 
tailed as  the  novelty  wears  off.  The 
possibilities  for  advertising  are  too 
obvious  for  the  artists  to  disregard. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  the  facilities 
will  be  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. 

Anything  which  can  make  for 
closer  contact  between  our  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  and  the  seeing 
world  ought  to  be  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. It  has  long  been  understood 
that  a  large  part  of  our  task  is  in  edu- 


cating the  pubhc  to  the  capabilities 
of  our  pupils.  Radio  stands  ready  to 
help  in  this  undertaking.  It  is  now  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  get  a 
hearing  for  worthy  programs  of  any 
kind.  Any  broadcasting  station  is 
glad  to  send  out  such  concerts  as  are 
to  be  heard  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind.  A  talk  on  the  work  as  locally 
conducted  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  radio  audience.  When  broadcast 
in  this  way  a  chorus,  soloist,  or 
speaker,  will  be  heard  by  probably 
five  to  ten  thousand  listeners.  We 
were  told  recently  at  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  our  school  gave 
such  a  program,  that  the  station  has 
a  range  which  includes  an  audience 
of  fifty  thousand  people. 

Vocational  Possibilities.  It  appears 
doubtful  that  radio  will  prove  practi- 
cal vocationally  for  any  large  number 
of  blind  people.  The  same  diffiiculties 
which  limit  the  field  of  wire  telegra- 
phy and  telephony  are  undiminished 
in  wireless.  Perhaps  a  few  may  find 
in  the  present  rush  to  procure  any 
kind  of  receiving  equipment  a  means 
to  add  temporarily  something  to  their 
income.  Anyone  sufficiently  interest- 
ed, and  who  is  somewhat  mechanical, 
can  soon  learn  to  assemble  the  simpler 
receiving  outfits.  The  profits  in  all 
radio  sales  are  very  attractive  at 
present.  The  difficulty  lies  in  procur- 
ing the  equipment  for  sale  rather 
than  in  selling  it. 

I  believe  that  any  blind  person  hav- 
ing a  fixed  place  of  business  will  find 
the  radiophone  set  a  good  investment. 
One  has  only  to  note  the  crowds  at 
any  radio  demonstration  to  realize  the 
general  interest  in  it.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  more  true  now  than  it  will  be 
after  the  radiophone  is  no  longer  the 
noveltv  it  now  is. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  people  are  in 
the  music  business  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Those  who  sell  phonographs 
have  probablv  already  felt  the  dam- 
aging competition  which  radio  is  ex- 
erting on  their  sales.  Some  dealers 
are  meeting  this  condition  by  putting 
in  a  line  of  wireless  equipment.  I 
have  been  told  that  phonograph  mak- 
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ers  are  so  much  concerned  about  the 
future  development  of  radio  relative 
to  its  effect  on  their  business  that 
they  are  building  radio  sets  into  their 
cabinets  with  the  phonographs;  us- 
ing the  same  amplifying  sound  cham- 
ber for  both  instruments. 

Recreation  in  Radio.  We  may  have 
our  doubts  as  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  radio  to  education,  and  as  a 
vocation;  but  as  to  its  value  as  a 
means  of  recreation  and  its  general 
desirability  as  an  addition  to  the 
home  scarcely  any  one  will  question. 

We  have  had  a  receiving  set  in  our 
school  during  the  past  school  year.  It 
has  proved  most  desirable  from  every 
standpoint.  During  the  winter  when 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  problem  to  direct 
the  interests  of  our  young  people  out- 
side the  class  room,  radio  assumed  a 
large  part  of  the  task,  and  did  it 
much  better  than  any  individual  could 
have  done.  We  found  something  in  it 
for  everybody,  from  the  bedtime 
story  for  the  little  folks  to  the  recital, 
concert,  lecture,  or  sermon  for  the 
grown-ups.  I  believe  any  school  for 
the  blind  will  find  a  radio  receiving 
set  worth  the  money  outlay. 

Perhaps  radio  means  even  more  to 
the  blind  person  having  a  large 
amount  of  unemployed  time.  For 
those  having  lost  their  sight  after 
school  age,  or  who  are  dependent  upon 
their  relatives  or  friends  for  reading 
or  other  diversion,  it  should  prove  a 
blessing  hard  to  over-estimate.  A 
manufacturer  of  radio  equipment  re- 
cently received  the  following  letter 
which  he  notes  as  typical  of  thou- 
sands of  others:  "I  am  an  old  lady, 
almost  blind,  seventy-five  years  old. 
My  youngest  grandson,  an  18-year- 
old  senior  in  high  school,  installed 
one  of  your  receiving  sets  for  me  last 
Monday,  March  20,  and  I  have  en- 
joyed  three   fine   concerts    and   two 


noon-day  services  at  Trinity  Church. 
You  are  doing  much  good  and  giving 
great  pleasure  to  the  many  'shut-ins' 
like  myself." 

The  political  campaigns  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  conducted;  partly  at 
least,  by  means  of  the  wireless  tele- 
phone. The  idea  of  a  candidate  speak- 
ing to  thousands  instead  of  hundreds, 
gets  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tion. Heretofore  the  man  or  woman 
without  sight  has  had  little  chance 
to  know  our  public  men  by  the  voice. 
The  radiophone  makes  this  possible. 

For  those  interested,  wireless  te- 
legraphy is  always  available  with  the 
same  receiving  equipment  as  it  used 
for  the  reception  of  broadcast  lec- 
ture or  concert.  The  code  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  master,  and  with  the  forma- 
tion of  code  classes,  as  now  conduct- 
ed, the  necessary  practice  may  be  had 
readily. 

The  current  radio  magazines  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  the  statement 
that  the  "speakie-movie,"  or  talking 
motion  picture,  is  to  be  the  next 
startling  development  of  radio.  Here 
again  the  blind  will  be  among  those 
most  benefitted.  The  talking  picture 
will  serve  nearly  as  well  for  those 
without  sight  as  the  stage  and  action 
of  the  theater. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  this 
whole  subject  of  wireless  telephony 
is  very  much  overdrawn;  that  it  is 
only  a  fad  which  will  die  as  suddenly 
as  it  has  sprung  up.  Without  doubt, 
much  we  read  and  hear  about  it  will 
not  materialize,  but  there  is  surely  no 
reason  to  think  that  we  are  to  lose 
what  is  worthy.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  new  uses  will  be  found  for  the 
wireless  telephone.  In  the  meantime 
we  ought  to  get  out  of  it  all  we  can, 
and  for  those  of  us  who  do  not  see,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  do,  this  is  no 
small  amount. 
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REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


This  season  of  splendid  fellowship 
and  sweet  communion  is  about  to 
close.  We  will  soon  be  going  back 
home,  back  to  work  and  love  and 
laughter,  carrying  the  inspiration  of 
our  comradeship  here  into  the  fuller 
and  richer  life  of  our  little  brothers 
and  sisters  whose  mortal  eyes  have 
been  sealed  by  the  finger  of  darkness. 
But  before  we  separate  to  go  our 
several  ways,  it  is  well  that  we  pause 
during  these  closing  moments  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  comrades  of  other  days, 
these  comrades  who  have  gone  into 
that  other  school  of  life  where  there 
is  no  blindness  and  where  God  him- 
self removes  all  handicaps. 

During  the  past  two  years  since  our 
last  meeting  in  Baltimore,  some  sweet 
spirits  have  left  us — 

"Sailing     away    from     time's    rock-ridged 

shore, 
Sailing  away  to  return  no  more, 
Over  the  sea  to  the  golden  west, 
Into  a  haven  of  peace  and  rest, 
Anchored  at  last,  anchored  at  last. 
There  in  the  calm  of  a  perfect  day, 
Floats  the  proud  ship  on  the  silvery  bay. 
Waiting  till  all  of  its  friendship  fleet 
Drifts  into  port;  and,  life's  voyage  complete. 
Anchor  at  last,  anchor  at  last." 

—LILLIAN  BARKER  BEEDE. 

They,  too,  knew  what  it  was  to  have 
their  hearts  burn  within  them,  while 
He  talked  by  the  way,  for  they  were 
of  the  company  of  those  who 
"Never    turned   back   but   marched    breast 

forward 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 

wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise  again,   are  baffled  to 

fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake  again." 

When  the  ancients  gave  their  loved 
ones  into  the  arms  of  Death,  to  be 
committed  to  the  bosom  of  Mother 
Earth,  as  they  were  about  to  turn 
back  home,  looking  down  into  the 
open  grave,  with  significant  ceremony 
they  said  this  beautiful  thing,  "Fare- 
well and  hail  again !"  They  left  their 
dead  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  reunion ; 
they  know  that  down  Memory's  ways 


they  would  meet  again;  they  believed 
that  the  soul  endures ;  that— 

"Sought  and  seeker  soon  shall  meet, 
Lost  and  found,  in  Sunset  Land," 

that  Love  abides. 

So  we  say  "Farewell  and  hail 
again"!  to  the  comrades  who  in  the 
flesh  no  more  will  return  to  us.  We 
believe  that  we  shall  meet  them  again' 
in  lives  made  more  beautiful  because 
they  lived  and  served;  in  harmonies 
more  significant  because  they  gave  to 
life  the  sweet  music  of  devotion;  in 
beauty  more  rare  because  they  lived 
in  the  "good,  the  beautiful  and  the 
entire."  In  an  important  sense  the 
dead  rule,  and  therefore  we  will  be 
blessed  under  the  scepter  of  those  for 
whom, 

"The  day  of  deeper  vision  has  be- 
gun." The  inspiration  of  their  man- 
hood and  womanhood  still  abides  and 
the  sweet  fragrance  of  memory  lin- 
gers in  our  hearts,  hearts  made  bet- 
ter because  in  the  service  of  our  dead 
comrades  light  indeed  has  come. 

In  one  of  Napoleon's  regiments  a 
most  serviceable  and  loyal  soldier 
was  killed  in  action.  Napoleon  ordered 
that  at  every  roll  call  the  name  of 
this  soldier  should  be  called  and  one 
of  his  comrades  should  answer  "Dead 
upon  the  field  of  honor."  So  at  this 
roll  call  in  which  the  names  of  Wil- 
liam Argo,  Isabella  C.  Argo,  Bertha 
Schellschmidt,  Annette  P.  Rogers, 
Minnie  Jones,  J.  S.  Laverty,  William 
B.  Hall,  Johanna  H.  Jones,  Barbara 
Fontaine,  Loula  M.  Riddle,  are  called, 
we  may  answer,  "Dead  on  the  field  of 
service  and  honor." 

ARGO— On  April  14th,  1921,  in 
Colorado  Springs,  occurred  the  death 
of  William  Kavanaugh  Argo,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Colorado  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Born  in  Garrad  County,  Kentucky, 
October  8,  1857.  Teacher  in  the  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Deaf,  1879-1882. 

Acting  Superintendent,  1882-1884. 

Superintendent,  1884-1894. 
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Head  Teacher,  Department  for  the 
Deaf  in  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  1894-1899. 

Superintendent,  1899-1921. 

Dr.  Argo's  friends  were  many  and 
found  in  all  ranks  of  life,  for  his  sym- 
pathies were  wide  and  the  charm  of 
his  personality  drew  to  him  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  was 
through  this  sympathetic  leadership 
that  teachers  of  rare  ability  were 
drawn  to  his  faculty  and  remained, 
although  a  number  were  called  to  po- 
sitions of  higher  responsibility. 

Dr.  Argo  was  an  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  not  only  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  its  deliberations 
but  performing  with  care  the  work 
assigned  him  on  various  committees. 
He  was  President  of  the  organization 
for  the  term  expiring  with  the  Twen- 
ty-fifth Biennial  Convention. 

He  will  always  be  remembered  as 
"A  Four-square  Christian  Gentle- 
man." 

"The  simple  story  of  a  life  worth 
while,"  is  the  profoundest  eulogy. 
God  has  ever  written  his  best  com- 
mentaries in  flesh  and  blood.  The 
energies  with  which  Dr.  Argo  was 
possessed  he  turned  to  the  fullest  em- 
ployment and  crowded  to  the  brim  the 
span  of  his  too  brief  life.  Even  when 
the  handicap  of  limited  physical  re- 
sources was  laid  upon  him,  he  pushed 
on  with  unabated  zeal  and  far  out- 
stripped those  of  his  followers  who 
held  abounting  physical  energies. 

"Dr.  Argo  has  been  a  continual  in- 
spiration since  my  first  meeting  with 
him.  His  unfailing  cheerfulness  in 
the  face  of  physical  disability,  his 
alertness  to  discover  and  meet  with 
the  practical  solution  the  problems  of 
the  work,  his  ability  to  kindle  enthu- 
siasm with  fellow  workers  and  pupils, 
his  generous  sunny  nature  that  en- 
deared him  to  all  his  friends  made 
him  a  man  of  great  note  in  the  pro- 
fession. His  influence  will  be  long 
and  most  deeply  felt  by  those  who 
knew  him  best.  Mrs.  Argo  was  a 
rare  helpmate  to  him  and  her  wonder- 


ful poise  and  splendid  judgment  en- 
abled her  to  carry  on  the  work  for 
the  short  time  for  which  she  was 
spared.  It  is  not  often  that  our  pro- 
fession sustaines  so  great  a  loss  and 
I  shall  always  treasure  their  memo- 
ries as  one  of  the  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions that  life  has  given  me." 

S.  M.  GREEN. 

"Dr.  Argo  of  the  Colorado  School 
for  the  Blind  impressed  me  as  being 
one  of  the  most  splendid  men  whom 
I  ever  knew.  As  a  guest  of  the  Asso- 
ciation which  met  there  in  1918, 1  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  something  of 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  accorded  him 
by  every  individual  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  school  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Mr.  Argo  was  truly  a  great 
leader." 

J.  S.  GANEY, 
Superintendent  Alabama 
School  for  the  Blind. 

ARGO— There  died  on  March  6, 
1922,  Mrs.  Isabella  Chevault  Argo, 
Superintendent  of  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  and 
the  fifth  member  of  her  family  to  die 
within  the  brief  period  of  a  little  more 
than  three  years. 

Mrs.  Argo  had  been  superintendent 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  since  the  death,  eleven  months 
before,  of  her  husband.  She  was 
first  appointed  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Dr.  Argo  and  shortly  before  her 
death  had  been  re-elected  to  the  po- 
sition for  a  term  of  two  years,  thus 
placing  on  record  the  high  regard  and 
esteem  in  which  they  held  her  in  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  the  school. 

Mrs.  Argo  became  connected  with 
the  school  when  her  husband  was 
made  superintendent  in  1899  and  then 
began  her  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  school  which  ceased  only  with  her 
death. 

"And  so  farewell!     In  just  a  little  while 
The   broken    cii'cle    shall   be    whole    once 
more. 

We  shall  behold  the  long-remembered  smile 
And  hear  their  welcome  at  the  door. 
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They  shall  receive  us  as  they  were  received, 
Shall    guide    our   feet   unto    the    perfect 
Shrine, 
And   we   shall   wonder   then  why   thus   we 
grieved 
Or  called  that  death  which  gave  us  life 
divine." 

BERTHA   SCHELLSCHMIDT 

Bertha  Schellschmidt,  teacher  of 
violin  in  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind,  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  on 
February  20,  1877.  She  came  of  a 
family  of  unusual  musical  ability,  her 
sisters  and  her  brother,  her  father 
and  grandfather  being  talented  and 
lifelong  devotees  of  this  art.  She  was 
educated  in  this  country  under  the 
supervision  of  her  father  and  broad- 
ened and  completed  her  musical  pre- 
paratory work  in  Brussels  and  Berlin, 
spending  nearly  three  years  for  this 
purpose  in  these  cities  pursuing  her 
studies  on  the  piano  and  violin.  She 
was  made  eligible  to  the  Solfeggio 
Concours  after  the  first  year,  an  un- 
usual honor.  She  began  teaching  the 
violin  in  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind  in  September  of  1901.  Later, 
in  1907-8,  she  sought  and  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  to  continue  her 
studies  in  Berlin,  vv^hich  she  did  for 
the  entire  year.  After  a  period  of 
service  of  over  twenty  years,  most 
valuable  to  the  students  of  this 
school,  her  health  failed  and  she  died, 
after  a  long  period  of  suffering,  on 
May  9,  1922. 

Miss  Schellschmidt  was  an  unusu- 
ally earnest,  talented,  and  efficient 
teacher.  She  made  her  chosen  work 
her  life  and  was  at  all  times  cheerful, 
loyal,  helpful,  and  encouraging.  Not 
only  did  she  do  her  assigned  work 
well  but  she  gave  to  her  charges  the 
best  of  a  life  that  was  pure,  strong, 
and  ennobling.  Many  a  blind  student 
has  received  inspiration  and  strength 
from  contact  with  Miss  Schellschmidt 
who  was  ever  a  sympathizer  and  ad- 
viser. Few  persons  have  labored 
among  the  pupils  of  this  school, 
whose  gentle  personal  influence  equal- 
led that  of  this  remarkable  teacher, 
companion,  and  friend.  She  was  a 
lady,  cultured,  lovable,  and  helpful  in 


every  way;  a  teacher  of  unusual  tal- 
ent and  proficiency,  devoting  herself 
energetically  and  earnestly  to  her 
work;  a  friend  whose  touch  was  al- 
ways consoling  and  elevating  and 
whose  influence  and  help  have  bright- 
ened many  a  dark  spot  in  the  lives  of 
her  associates  and  pupils.  Verily,  her 
work  has  been  most  valuable  and  her 
place  cannot  be  filled. 

MISS  ANNETTE  P.  EOGERS 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  died  in 
Boston,  August  28,  1920.  She  re- 
garded the  wealth  which  she  inherit- 
ed as  a  trust  with  which  the  better 
to  minister  unto  others.  She  had  so 
used  it  when  she  could  see  and  so 
continued  to  use  it  when  she  became 
blind ;  only  that  she  then  made  service 
to  the  blind  her  chief  interest.  She 
was  a  pioneer  in  organized  prevention 
of  Blindness,  a  charter  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association  of  the 
Blind  and  a  member  of  that  state's 
Commission  for  the  Blind  from  its 
beginning.  She  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

When  she  died  the  club  house  and 
hotel  for  blind  men  in  Boston  was 
named  after  her,  Rogers  House,  at 
the  request  of  those  who  had  come 
there  to  find  a  fulfillment  of  their 
need  next  greatest  after  the  oppor- 
tunity of  work,  that  is  the  opportun- 
ity of  pastime  and  recreation. 

MRS.  MINNIE  JONES 

Mrs.  Minnie  Jones  died  in  1921.  Up 
to  two  years  before  her  death  she 
was  for  many  years  a  beloved  and 
efficient  teacher  in  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 

J.   S.  LAVERTY 

On  May  11,  1856,  J.  S.  Laverty  was 
born  in  Parkersburg,  Pa.  He  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  12  years  and  was 
educated  in  the  Philadelphia  School 
for  the  Blind. 

On  finishing  school  he  took  charge 
of  the  Music  Department  in  the 
Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind  which 
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he  held  for  six  years.  He  gave  up 
this  work  to  accept  a  similar  position 
in  the  Alabama  School.  Ill  health 
caused  him  to  give  up  this  work  after 
twenty- two  years  of  diligent  and 
faithful  service.  He  then  founded  the 
Laverty  Music  Company  and  was  the 
owner  from  1888  to  1910,  when  it  was 
incorporated.  He  then  became  Presi- 
dent, which  position  he  held  until  his 
death,  August  2,  1921. 

When  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Alabama,  he  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  provide  training 
and  special  care  for  the  adult  blind. 
He  was  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the 
highest  type  and  a  friend  to  man. 


WILLIAM  BASTOW  HALL 
In  far  away  Nova  Scotia,  July  6, 
1865,  William  Bastow  Hall  was  born, 
the  oldest  boy  of  a  family  of  ten 
children.  His  parents  were  fisher 
folk  of  Scotch-English  descent.  When 
two  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  to 
Glouchester,  Mass.,  to  live  and  at 
eight  came  with  the  family  as  pion- 
eers to  central  Kansas.  Here  he  at- 
tended district  school,  high  school 
and  the  State  Normal  at  Emporia, 
Kansas,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  classes  of  1891  and  1898. 

Mr.  Hall  was  married  August  24, 
1892,  to  Sadie  E.  Kirby,  at  Industry, 
Kansas.  To  them  were  born  six  chil- 
dren.   Three  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  successful  city 
school  superintendent  and  normal  in- 
stitute conductor  in  Kansas  for  fif- 
teen years.  He  was  loath  to  leave  his 
loved  work,  but  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Governor  Hoch,  a  warm  personal 
friend,  to  accept  the  position  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in 
December,  1906.  Regarding  Mr.  Hall's 
work  in  the  Kansas  School,  Governor 
Hoch  made  the  following  statement 
in  a  letter  to  Governor  Lister  of 
Washington :  "Superintendent  Hall 
was  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He  was 
for  several  years  my  neighbor  across 
the  street.  He  was  superintendent  of 
our  Sabbath  School.     He  taught  my 


children.  He  was  Superintendent  of 
our  city  schools.  I  appointed  him  Su- 
perintendent of  our  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  where  he  served  the  state 
with  great  ability  for  seven  or  eight 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, of  fine  scholastic  attainments, 
of  good  business  ability  and  great  ex- 
perience in  teaching." 

September  1,  1913,  Mr.  Hall  as- 
sumed his  duties  as  Superintendent 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Vancouver,  Washington.  Though  the 
blind  had  been  separated  from  the 
deaf  for  several  years,  yet  the  legal 
separation  was  made  at  the  close  of 
the  Legislature  of  1912-13.  By  this 
act  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  be- 
came an  independent  institution.  Mr. 
Hall  was  the  first  officially  appointed 
superintendent.  Having  visited  many 
of  the  leading  schools  of  the  country, 
he  began  at  once  to  organize  the 
Washington  School  upon  the  basis  of 
the  public  school,  modifying  the 
course  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  blind. 
A  campaign  was  planned  to  secure  a 
new  administration  building,  shops, 
more  land,  in  fact,  equipment  of  all 
kinds. 

Mr.  Hall's  death,  which  occurred 
October  20,  1915,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  tennis  with  a 
friend,  robbed  the  school  of  his  fine 
executive  ability,  but  his  around  work 
had  been  so  well  done  that  for  five 
successive  years  all  improvements 
made  were  but  the  fulfillment  of  his 
plans.  Today  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind  is  a  credit  to  the 
state  and  a  monument  to  the  one  who 
planned  it. 

Governor  Lister  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone  of  the  administra- 
tion building,  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
Mr.  Hall's  ability  as  an  administrator 
and  a  teacher,  and  Mr.  Skaggs,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, said  that,  "The  management  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  of  such  a  high  order  that  it  has 
given  no  concern  to  the  Board.  There 
has  been  a  remarkable  combination  of 
good  business  judgment  and  splendid 
enthusiasm  for  the  proper  care,  cul- 
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ture  and  development  of  the  little 
blind  children.  This  fact  is  recognized 
■  not  only  by  the  Board  but  by  the  pa- 
trons of  the  school  and  all  others  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  work." 

During  the  past  biennium  Wiscon- 
sin suffered  a  double  loss.  Mrs. 
Joanna  Hanson  Jones,  for  over  thirty- 
five  years  teacher  of  music,  died  De- 
cember 11,  1920,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  Miss  Barbara  Fontaine,  for  al- 
most fifty  years  usher,  died  Decem- 
ber 15,  1920,  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

MRS  JOANNA  H.  JONES 

Joanna  Hanson  was  bom  near 
Christiania,  Norway,  June  9,  1855. 
When  four  years  of  age  her  entire 
family  came  to  America,  and  soon 
settled  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  In 
March,  1861,  Mrs.  Hanson  became 
connected  with  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  located  in  Janesville,  taking 
her  young  daughter  with  her.  This 
school,  Wisconsin's  first  benevolent 
institution,  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  who  can  begin  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lives  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  for  so  many  years  built  in- 
to the  lives  of  the  blind  young  peo- 
ple of  the  state.  Mrs.  Hanson  re- 
mained here  until  her  death  in  1900. 

Joanna  began  both  her  education 
and  life  work  among  the  blind.  Her 
influence  and  helpfulness  among  her 
school-mates  and  later  her  pupils  can 
not  be  over-estimated. 

She  early  showed  unusual  musical 
talent,  which  was  further  developed 
by  study  in  the  summer  normal 
schools  and  later  by  weekly  trips  to 
Chicago  for  instruction.  Among  her 
teachers  were  W.  S.  B.  Matthews,  P. 
P.  Bliss,  Clarence  Eddy,  W.  F.  Root, 
and  John  W.  Bischoff. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  went  to 
Minnesota  for  a  year  to  have  charge 
of  all  the  music  in  the  school  for  the 
Blind  at  Faribault.  The  following 
summer  she  married  Maurice  D. 
Jones,  whose  family  had  come  from 
Wales  and  settled  in  Southern  Wis- 
consin.    At  the  time  of  their  mar- 


riage he  was  teaching  music  in  the 
school  at  Janesville,  where  he  as  well 
as  Bischoff  had  formerly  been  pupils 
and  so  schoolmates  of  our  friend, 
Joanna  Jones. 

Four  years  later  Mr,  Jones  died, 
and  within  two  years,  Mrs.  Jones, 
with  her  little  daughter  returned  to 
her  old  home  at  the  school,  to  con- 
tinue her  life  work  as  teacher  of  mu- 
sic. Here  she  remained  until  1915 
when  she  moved  to  Oberlin  to  make 
her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Adams. 

All  over  the  United  States,  but  par- 
ticularly in  Wisconsin  are  scattered 
those  whose  lives  Mrs.  Jones  has 
helped  in  moulding  through  her  long 
years  as  a  living  example  of  Christ- 
like, unselfish  usefulness. 

The  class-room  was  not  her  only 
touch  with  her  pupils.  Many  hours 
outside  of  school  periods  groups  of 
pupils  met  in  her  room  to  hear  her 
read;  and  here  they  were  introduced 
to  the  best  in  literature,  even  from 
the  children's  books  as  she  learned  to 
read,  down  to  the  end  of  her  active 
service  in  the  institution.  With 
changes  of  superintendents  in  the 
school  since  1891,  Mrs.  Jones  was  the 
connection  between  the  earlier  pupils 
and  the  later,  and  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  alum- 
ni association. 

We  count  our  years  as  though  life 
were  of  one  dimension,  length,  but 
its  completeness  depends  also  upon 
the  breadth  and  depth.  By  this  mea- 
sure Mrs.  Jones  has  had  a  full  and 
complete  life,  "diligent  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 

BAEBARA  FONTAINE 
Miss  Barbara  Fontaine,  72,  known 
to  hundreds  as  the  doorkeeper  at  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  died 
December  15th  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  following  an 
operation  for  intestinal  trouble. 

Since  1866,  Miss  Fontaine,  though 
totally  blind,  acted  as  doorkeeper  and 
conductor  at  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
Thousands  of  persons  have  been 
shown  through  the  institution  by  her. 
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Miss  Fontaine  came  to  the  school 
in  1866  as  a  pupil.  She  was  then  18 
years  old  and  had  been  blind  since  she 
was  six  years  old.  The  Allen  family 
came  to  this  country  from  Belgium. 
On  the  way  over,  Miss  Fontaine  and 
her  father  contracted  cholera.  Later 
this  developed  into  measles,  which 
left  Miss  Fontaine  blind.  Mr.  Allen 
died  in  Little  Chute,  leaving  his  wife 
with  several  small  children,  one  of 
them  blind.  Later  Mrs.  Allen  married 
Mr.  Fontaine  and  the  family  moved 
to  Green  Bay,  which  is  still  the  fam- 
ily home. 

Sorrow  has  come  to  the  School  for 
the  Blind  and  a  great  ray  of  sunshine 
fled  when  Barbara  Fontaine  died.  For 
54  years  she  had  been  a  part  of  the 
institution,  defiant  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, seeing  without  eyes,  happy  in 
doing  things,  keenly  alive  to  all  that 
transpired,  familiar  with  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  the  school's  doorkeeper  for 
years,  only  blind  physically. 

"The  eyes,"  said  Madame  de  Stael, 
"are  the  windows  of  the  soul."  Yet 
here  we  have  a  soul  that  looked  out 
on  the  world  like  some  supernatural 
being  and  felt  rather  than  saw  all 
and  much  more  than  we  with  windows 
observe.     Barbara  Fontaine  had  her 


compensations.  If  she  did  not  see 
the  beauties  of  the  world,  she  also 
escaped  many  of  its  poignant  dis- 
tresses which  came  to  us  through  our 
vision.  Great  men  and  women  depart, 
are  given  tributes  of  memory  and 
respect  from  wide  circles  of  people 
and  pass  into  history.  Barbara  Fon- 
taine, unknown  beyond  a  narrowed 
circle,  may  not  be  mourned  by  nations 
of  people,  but  she  lived  a  whole  world 
in  her  life,  with  boundless  vision  and 
seeing  far  beyond  what  we  with  wide 
open  eyes  fail  to  see. 

MISS  LOULA  M.  RIDDLE 

The  death  of  Miss  Loula  M.  Riddle 
in  January,  1922,  took  from  us  one  of 
our  most  devoted  teachers.  For  near- 
ly fifteen  years,  she  taught  in  the 
North  Calorina  School  for  the  Blind. 
Diligent,  faithful,  patient,  she  gave 
her  best  talent  and  energies  unspar- 
ingly to  help  the  sightless  in  every 
way  she  could.  In  her  death  our  pro- 
fession has  lost  one  of  its  most  faith- 
ful workers  and  the  Blind  an  untir- 
ing and  loyal  friends. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
FRANCIS  E.  PALMER, 

Chairman. 
H.  R.  CHAPMAN, 
G.  E.  LINEBERRY. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM 

TYPE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
BY  H.  R.  LATIMER,  Executive  Secretary 


For  work  done  during  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1921,  you  are  respectfully 
referred  to  the  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Uniform,  Type  for  the 
Blind,  submitted  to  the  Ninth  Bien- 
nial Convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  workers  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa. 

STEERING   SUB-COMMITTEE   ON 
MATHEMATICS 

The    Steering    Sub-committee    on 
Mathematics    reports    that   excellent 
textbooks  have  been  prepared  in  ma- 
thematics covering  the  work  of  the 


elementary  and  high  school  grades. 
This  work  includes  texts  in  arithme- 
tic, algebra  and  geometry,  the  plates 
of  all  which  should  be  available  by 
the  early  part  of  next  fall  at  the 
latest.  The  committee  has  requested 
that  the  press  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  continue  this  mathematical 
work  by  embossing  an  acceptible  text 
in  physics,  and  Mr.  Curtis  offers  to 
undertake  the  embossing  of  any  col- 
lege mathematics  which  may  prove 
desirable.  By  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  it  will  be  possible  to  issue  a 
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complete  mathematical  key  for  the 
use  of  embossers,  said  key  to  be  based 
upon  the  experience  gathered  in  the 
joint  conferences  over  the  work  al- 
ready done  in  mathematics  as  re- 
ported above. 

STEERING   SUB-COMMITTEE  ON 
EMBOSSING  AND  PRINTING 

The  Steering  Sub-committee  on 
Embossing  and  Printing,  reports  lit- 
tle more  than  progress,  but  calls  the 
Commission's  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  working  out  a  more  prac- 
tical method  for  making  embossed 
maps  and  promises  some  develop- 
ment in  this  direction  for  another 
year.  The  maps  found  in  the  new 
Tarr  and  McMurray  Geography,  em- 
bossed at  Louisville,  do  not  appear  to 
satisfy  the  teachers  of  geography 
and  the  Committee  is  desirous  of  se- 
curing something  better  in  the  line 
of  tangible  maps  than  those  now  in 
general  use.  The  Commission  has 
accordingly  named  the  following  as  a 
Steering  Sub-committee  on  Embossed 
Maps;  Messrs.  Irwin,  Curtis,  Bryan, 
Miss  Mclntyre  and  Miss  Merwin. 
The  following  statement  from  Miss 
Susan  B.  Merwin,  Secretary  and  Su- 
perintendent of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Steering  Sub-commit- 
tee on  Embossing  and  Printing,  is 
appropriate  at  this  point:  "The  fol- 
lowing figures  are  significant  of  the 
general  adoption  of  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half  : 

During  the  eleven  months  from 
July  1,  1921,  to  May  31,  1922,  the 
American  Printing  House  for  llie 
Blind  has  printed  and  distributed  the 
following  in  text  books  and  general 
literature  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade 
One  and  a  Half: 

Pages  printed 1,709,162 

Volumes  printed 18,143 

Volumes  shipped 11,935 

The  American  Printing  House  is 
now  equipped  to  make  two  side  plates 
and  with  the  new  press  to  do  bi-page 
printing  when  desired.  They  are  also 
ready  to  publish  such  music  in  Re- 


vised Braille  as  may  be  authorized 
bj'-  the  Music  Committee. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
year  which  contributes  very  largely 
to  the  development  and  efficiency  of 
embossed  printing  and  therefore  of 
uniform  type  was  the  appropriation 
of  $25,000.00  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Kentucky  for  an  addition  to  the 
building  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  This  addition 
will  double  the  capacity  of  press 
room  and  bindery  and  give  more 
space  for  storage  which  is  so  badly 
needed. 

The  Trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  feel  that  they  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  secured  money 
at  this  time  when  many  other  appro- 
priations were  cut  and  discontinued. 
The  State  of  Kentucky  has  been  very 
generous  in  this  gift  for  each  state 
shares  alike  in  the  benefits  derived 
therefrom." 

STEERING   SUB-COMMITTEE  ON 

FOREIGN  POSTAGE,  EXCHANGE 

OF  PLATES,  ETC. 

The  Steering  Sub-committee  on 
Foreign  Postage  makes  no  formal  re- 
port, but  the  following  data  gathered 
by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  a  member  of  this 
sub-committee,  while  in  England  re- 
cently, will  be  of  distinct  interest  to 
all  embossers  of  this  country : 

Stereotyping — At  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  London,  stereo- 
typing is  all  done  by  blind  operators ; 
up  to  recently  they  were  read  to,  but 
are  now  using  dictaphones  almost  en- 
tirely for  all  matters  not  very  techni- 
chal. 

Mr.  Stainsby  and  their  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  I.  E.  Howlett,  have  about 
completed  a  new  device  for  perfect- 
ing and  improving  dots  on  stereotyp- 
mg.  They  will  send  one  of  the  de- 
vices to  America  as  soon  as  complete, 
should  we  care  to  have  them  do  so. 

They  have  applied  special  devices 
and  improvements  to  their  stereotyp- 
ing machines  of  Howlett' s  own  inven- 
tion, and  have  a  splendid  foot  regula- 
tor. 
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Printing  Presses — Their  printing 
is  practically  all  two-side  printing. 
They  print  dry  about  1,200  impres- 
sions an  hour,  four  pages  at  one  time 
(two  pages  double).  Mr.  Howlett 
has  been  with  them  but  a  few  years, 
but  is  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind 
and  has  improved  all  their  machinery 
through  devices  of  his  own. 

Their  equipment  consists  of  seven 
presses,  six  German  and  one  Colts. 
They  print  everything  dry  and  are 
able  to  do  so  only  by  using  electric 
heating  for  the  plates  when  printing. 

They  claim  they  discovered  this 
some  time  ago,  and  until  they  did  so, 
they  had  continuous  difficulty. 

They  have  certain  clips  on  the 
presses  which  hold  the  plates,  which 
they  claim  is  their  own  idea  in  this 
respect,  and  that  they  can  change  a 
plate  within  half  a  minute. 

They  believe  in  printing,  that  a 
speedy  press  such  as  the  Rotary  is  of 
great  value,  still,  for  printing  books 
which  run  in  very  limited  editions, 
they  favor  their  own  machinery  to  a 
fast  moving  rotary  press,  principally 
because  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  plates  can  be  changed. 

Proof  Press — They  run  a  proof 
press  separately. 

Wire  Stitching  Machine — They  use 
an  American  Elliot  and  a  German 
"Brehmer"  made  in  Leipzig. 

Letter  Punching  Press — They  use  a 
letter  punching  press  for  all  address- 
ing purposes;  this  is  an  English  ma- 
chine and  seems  to  be  a  good  one. 

Folding  Machine — They  have  a  pat- 
ent folder  of  Mr.  Howlett's  own  in- 
vention. 

Mathematical  Writer — Mr.  Stains- 
by  and  Mr.  Howlett  jointly  have  in- 
vented and  are  patenting  an  upward 
writer  for  mathematics,  etc.  This 
machine  travels  in  either  direction, 
and  all  work  can  be  felt  as  they  go 
along.  They  claim  it  is  a  great  step 
in  advance  and  will  send  a  machine  to 
America  if  requested. 

General  Conditions — The  entire 
plant  looks  shipshape,   clean  and  in 


splendid  condition,  and  Mr.  I.  E.  How- 
lett, superintendent  for  the  last  four 
years  only,  seems  to  have  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  conditions  required. 

He  is  of  a  good  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  and  feels  that  if  he  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to  our  printing  estab- 
lishments in  this  country,  and  Ameri- 
ca cares  to  have  him  come  over  for  a 
short  visit,  he  might  be  inclined  to  do 
so,  as  he  undoubtedly  could  secure 
the  consent  of  the  National  Institute. 

If  there  are  any  machines  enumer- 
ated above,  of  which  we  would  care 
to  have  drawings,  the  same  could  be 
sent  us. 

They  favor  two-side  printing  for  all 
their  work  and  find  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  in  reading  such  embossed 
material. 

Special  Designs,  Maps,  Etc. — They 
have  secured  the  services  of  a  Mr. 
Holmes  whose  special  work  is  illustra- 
tions, maps,  etc.  Mr.  Holmes  was 
formerly  an  artist;  he  has  become  in- 
terested in  blind  work  and  claims  to 
have  a  special  appliance  for  making 
illustrations,  etc.,  which  can  be  fitted 
to  any  book  for  the  blind  in  any  part 
of  the  page. 

All  of  the  above  is  submitted  for 
whatever  value  it  may  have. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider  now  chair- 
man of  this  Committee,  reports  as 
follows : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  February 
18th,  the  question  of  a  system  of  re- 
gional centers  or  regional  libraries 
for  the  distribution  of  embossed 
literature  was  considered  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  for  the  Committee 
our  definite  and  continued  interest  in 
the  idea  of  regional  libraries  for  the 
blind.  At  present  we  are  able  only  to 
create  sentiment  for  them.  For  some 
years  we  have  felt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  few  well  equipped  libraries 
in  territory  where  readers  are  now 
supplied  from  distant  libraries,  an 
ideal  plan  and  objective. 

"Our  Committee  has  recently  been 
instrumental  in  aiding  the  Georgia 
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Library  Commission  to  establish  a 
circulating  library  in  Georgia.  A 
small  loan  of  embossed  books  has 
been  negotiated  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  books  will  be  changed  from 
time  to  time.  The  Georgia  Commis- 
sion hopes  also  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  on  library  facilities  (outside 
the  state)  available  for  the  blind  of 
Georgia,  and  to  compile  a  mailing  list 
of  the  blind  of  the  state  with  a  nota- 
tion of  the  type  read  by  each.  Circu- 
lar letters  of  information  will  be  sent 
out  from  time  to  time  to  all  persons 
listed. 

"We  will  be  interested  to  have  you 
report  to  the  Commission  that  a  total 
of  about  $12,500  has  to  date  been 
raised  through  the  American  Library 
Association  for  embossing  books. 
From  this  fund  a  total  of  84  titles 
comprising  108  volumes  have  been 
brailled,  and  one  title  embossed  in  five 
volumes  of  Moon  Type.  Fifty-five 
per  cent  of  these  books  are  fiction. 

"Selected  papers  on  Philosophy,  by 
William  James,  Caleb  West,  Master 
Diver,  by  F,  Hopkinson  Smith,  and 
Heyday  of  the  Blood,  by  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher  have  just  been 
brailed. 

"Florence  Nightingale  and  the  End 
of  General  Gordon  from  Eminent 
Victorians  by  Lytton  Strachey,  and 
the  Age  of  Innocence,  by  Edith  Whar- 
ton are  "in  press."  After  this  work 
has  been  paid  for,  the  balance  on 
hand  will  be  sufficient  to  braille  an- 
other book. 

"Although  for  a  year  and  a  half  no 
funds  have  been  solicited,  gifts  total- 
ing more  than  $2,000  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  two  organizations  indi- 
cate their  intention  to  make  further 
gifts. 

"Mention  of  the  following  authors 
and  organizations  contributing  to  this 
work  show  wide-spread  interest  and 
co-operation:  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Ida 
M.  Tarbell,  Edith  Wharton,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Mrs.  Jack  London, 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Mary  Ray- 
mond Shipman  Andrews,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  Edward  E.  Peple,  Montague 
Glass,  Jack  Lait,  Frank  Crane,  Hol- 


worthy  Hall,  Anne  Sedgwick,  Her- 
bert Adams  Gibbons,  Ida  M.  Leupp, 
Grace  S.  Richmond,  Albert  Peyson 
Terhune,  Eleanor  Porter,  Helen 
Mackay,  Stewart  Edward  White,  Will 
Payne,  Booth  Tarkington,  The  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.,  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Drexel  Library 
School,  Daughters  of  Ohio  in  New 
York,  Braille  Society  of  Pittsburgh, 
etc.,  etc. 

"One  donor  desired  a  book  put  into 
Moon  Type,  which  is  not  embossed  in 
this  country.  The  work  was  done  in 
England  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  which  agreed  to  provide 
copies  of  the  work  to  American  pur- 
chasers at  3s6d  per  volume.  Con- 
trary to  expectation  a  number  of 
libraries  were  required  to  pay  the 
increased  price  of  16s  per  volume 
charged  all  American  purchasers  of 
N.  I.  B.  publications. 

"This  Committee,  meeting  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  February  18, 
passed  the  following  resolution:  'Our 
Committee  expresses  its  thanks  to 
Miss  Cornelia  Rhoades  who,  relative 
to  the  raising  of  a  fund  to  be  used  by 
the  English  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  set  forth  in  an 
able  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Tribune  and 
the  Sun,  the  great  need  for  embossed 
books  here  in  America.  The  Commit- 
tee heartily  endorses  the  appeal  made 
by  Miss  Rhoades  that  in  view  of  the 
high  prices  which  the  American  pur- 
chaser must  pay  for  the  embossed 
English  publications,  some  of  those  in 
this  country  who  intend  contribut- 
ing toward  the  fund  may  be  willing 
to  help  the  American  blind  as  well.' 

"The  Committee  also  addressed  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
expressing  a  hope  that  organization 
would  issue  a  statement  of  the  need 
for  funds  for  embossing  in  America." 

STEERING    SUB-COMMITTEE    ON    DIA- 
CRITICAL MARKINGS  FOR 
PRONUNCIATION 

From  communications  which  have 
reached  this  Steering  Sub-committee 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past 
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year,  it  would  seem  that  a  certain 
aniount  of  misunderstanding  obtains, 
relative  to  the  real  purpose  of  dia- 
critical markings,  the  tentative 
schedule  of  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
BHnd  in  1920  as  a  working  basis.  It 
appears  that  some  embossers  are  not 
quite  certain  as  to  whether  the  vari- 
ous marks  thus  far  suggested  are  to 
be  used  indescriminately  in  all  print- 
ings, or  not.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
well  for  it  to  be  made  clearly  under- 
stood that  these  various  diacritical 
symbols  are  not  intended  to  be  gen- 
erally used  where  works  for  current 
reading  are  in  question,  but  are 
meant,  in  general,  for  use  in  works  of 
a  technical  or  scientific  nature,  where 
pronunciation,  word  division,  etc., 
must  be  clearly  and  sharply  defined. 

The  second,  and  possibly  more  im- 
portant fact  of  our  diacritical  year, 
if  we  may  thus  term  it,  is  the  evident 
hostility  to  concession  on  the  part  of 
our  British  friends.  From  communi- 
cations received  by  you  and  transmit- 
ted to  this  Committee,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  ostrich  has  his  head  in 
the  sand,  and  is  quite  content  to  be 
thus  blinded  to  all  important  facts  of 
life.  Your  Steering  Sub-committee 
on  Diacritical  Marks  is  of  the  opinion 
however,  that  at  least  one  more  effort 
should  be  made  on  our  part  to  secure 
joint  consideration  of  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  diacritics,  before  America  is 
finally  driven  to  adopt  its  own  partic- 
ular system  of  symbols.  The  Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Uniform  Type  has 
already  made  great  sacrifices  in  the 
interest  of  type  uniformity,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  its  conscientious  action 
will  be  rounded  out  and  completed  by 
this  last  attempt  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment throughout  the  English  speak- 
ing world  of  the  blind.  If  our 
friends  refuse  at  this  eleventh  hour 
to  meet  us  fairly  and  honestly  at  the 
halfway  house  of  comnromise,  we 
shall  then  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to 
th<^  "te  absolve"  of  our  conscience. 

With  regard  to  the  minutiae  of  the 
year's  work  of  this  Committee,  a  few 
special  points  of  difficulty  to  emboss- 


ers have  been  considered  and  adjust- 
ed. We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  these  technical 
particulars  to  be  included  in  this 
statement,  especially  since  they  are  of 
importance  only  to  embossers,  and 
these  have  already  been  notified  and 
have  acted  upon  said  notification. 

The  following  communication  from 
Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  with  enclosure 
from  Messrs  Ford  and  Emblem,  is 
the  attitude  of  our  English  co-work- 
ers to  which  the  Steering  Sub-com- 
mittee on  Diacritical  Markings  refers 
above. 

Under  date  of  February  1st,  1922, 
Mr.  Stainsby  writes: 

"Referring  to  my  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1921,  I  have  now  received 
reports  from  two  of  our  National  In- 
stitute experts  on  your  proposed 
code  for  'diacritical  markings'  and  I 
enclose  these  herewith.  If  you  think 
I  should  submit  the  whole  question  of 
'diacritical  markings'  to  the  British 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  I  will  do 
so,  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the 
members  will  agree  with  Messrs. 
Ford  and  Emblem.  I  am  still  con- 
vinced that  we  shall  never  arrive  at 
finality  unless  both  parties  meet  and 
mutually  agree." 

Mr.  Ford  Writes: 

"Mr.  Stainsby,  I  have  carefully 
gone  through  Mr.  Latimer's  list  of 
diacritical  markings,  and  consulted 
with  Mr.  Emblem  on  the  same.  We 
are  both  agreed  that  Mr.  Latimer  is 
attemnting  the  impossible;  for 
though  he  acknowledges  that  in  print- 
ed books  these  markings  are  greatly 
divergent,  he  is  trying  to  formulate  a 
system  for  all  kind?^  of  work.  Since 
every  language  has  its  own  system  of 
marking  certain  accents,  the  simplest 
way  is  either  to  adoDt  these  in  use  in 
the  various  countries,  or  else  adopt  a 
special  list  for  each  particular  work. 
For  instance,  the  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Latin  and  Greek 
have  their  own  svstems,  and  these  all 
have  their  equivalents  in  Braille.  _  As 
these  accents  have  diflferent  meanings 
in  the  various  languages,  how  is  it 
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possible  to  make  one  code  to  suit  the 
whole  of  them  ?  Again,  Mr.  Latimer 
says  he  wants  the  Braille  system  to 
represent  print  characters  as  nearly 
as  possible,  and  yet  he  invents  two 
new  kinds  of  hyphen.  In  all  the  books 
I  have  come  across,  the  hyphen  is 
used  to  divide  words  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  to  divide  words  into  syllables  in 
dictionaries,  and  to  join  compound 
words ;  but  Mr.  Latimer  suggests  one 
sign  for  dividing  a  word  at  the  end  of 
a  line,  another  for  syllables,  and  a 
third  for  compound  words. 

"I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
many  of  the  signs  Mr.  Latimer  men- 
tions are  hardly  ever  heard  of,  while 
many  of  the  Braille  signs  suggested 
would  greatly  clash  with  our  mathe- 
matical code;  therefore  on  the  whole 
I  think  his  plan  would  be  quite  use- 
less for  Grade  II,  though  it  might 
serve  the  purpose  of  Grade  One  and 
a  half ;  yet  this  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
Americans  adopt  our  mathematical 
code." 

Mr.  Emblem  writes : 

"Dear  Mr.  Stainsby,  I  have  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Ford  on  the  above- 
named  subject,  and  fully  endorse  his 
remarks  thereon. 

"I  have  mediated  privately,  and 
cannot  find  anything  to  warrant  the 
support  of  Mr.  Latimer's  system.  To 
English  Braille  readers  it  would  cre- 
ate utter  confusion  and  considerably 
multiply  ambiguities. 

"A  nation's  beauty  is  her  language, 
and  she  will  not  willingly  forfeit  it 
for  a  universal  one;  neither  will  the 
Braillists  of  any  nation  forfeit  their 
national  code  for  a  universal  system, 
such  as  that  suggested,  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  the  French,  the 
Germans,  or  the  Italians  to  modify 
their  existing  methods  to  suit  our  lit- 
tle peculiarities. 

All  the  signs  of  ordinary  use  have 
been  carefully  provided  for  in  Eng- 
lish Braille  without  duplicity  of 
meaning,  and  those  introduced  by 
lexicographers  are  so  infrequently 
met  with  that,  whenever  they  are  in- 
troduced, special  signs  can  be  easily 
created  to  suit  the  special  work  to 


which  they  belong,  as  is  at  present 
done  by  us  in  the  transportation  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  etc. 

"I  cannot,  therefore,  support  Mr. 
Latimer,  feeling  sure  that  our  pres- 
ent method  of  transcription  is  infi- 
nitely superior." 

The  least  that  we  can  say  in  de- 
fense of  our  American  position  in 
this  matter  is  that  our  British  friends 
have  wholly  misconstrued  the  pur- 
poses for  which  our  system  of  diacri- 
tical markings  is  designed,  and  we 
hold  with  them  that  an  international 
conference  on  the  subject  is  the  only 
way  out  of  the  tangle,  if  indeed  there 
be  any  exit,  and  the  Commission  ac- 
cordingly favors  the  sending  of  a  se- 
lected committee  of  experts  to  Great 
Britain  at  the  earliest  practical  date 
for  this  purpose,  commending  the 
consideration  of  the  matter  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

STEERING   SUB-COMMITTEE  ON 
MUSIC 

The  Sub-committee  on  Music  re- 
ports that  the  Watertown  and  Jack- 
sonville presses  have  been  busy  dur- 
ing the  year  embossing  music  princi- 
pally for  the  lower  grades,  with 
words  and  titles  in  Grade  One  and 
One-half.  The  use  of  the  word  "re- 
vised" in  connection  with  Braille  Mu- 
sic has  lead  to  considerable  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  special 
circular  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Commission  and  mailed  out  by  the 
music  presses,  in  which  the  public  is 
definitely  assured  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  revision  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Braille  Music  as  such,  but 
that  considerable  experimentation 
has  been  made  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  of  writing  em- 
bossed music,  and  some  necessary- 
new  signs  have  been  adopted  alike  by 
Great  Britain  and  America.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  circular,  Mr.  L.  W.  Roden- 
berg  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  has  pre- 
pared an  article  on  this  same  subject 
which  is  to  appear  in  the  coming 
Spring  number  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind.    He  is  also  preparing  an  article 
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along  similar  lines  for  publication  in 
the  columns  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
some  time  this  coming  fall. 

Although  the  Steering  Sub-commit- 
tee on  Music  has  not  felt  itself  justi- 
fied in  recommending  the  publishing 
of  an  ink  edition  of  the  key  to  Braille 
Music,  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a 
key  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  our 
Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Com- 
mission is  disposed  to  urge  such  a 
publication  as  soon  as  the  British  ink 
print  key,  which  has  been  in  prepara- 
tion for  somewhat  more  than  a  year, 
has  been  put  on  the  market.  This  is 
an  additional  reason  for  urging  an  in- 
ternational conference  on  the  type 
question,  and  the  Commission  re- 
spectfully refers  this  question  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
for  its  consideration  and  possible  ac- 
tion. 

ELIMINATION  OF  THE  TERM 
"REVISED" 

The  word  "revised"  has  become 
both  ambiguous  and  equivocal  in  its 
use  in  connection  both  with  Braille 
literature  and  with  Braille  music.  It 
has  been  suggested,  and  the  Commis- 
sion favors  action  upon  the  sugges- 
tion, that  the  term  "revised"  be  alto- 
gether dropped  from  all  future  titles. 
In  speaking  of  the  various  styles  of 
embossing  we  will  then  indicate  them 
as  follows :  Braille  Grade  One ;  Braille 
Grade  One  and  One-half;  Braille 
Grade  Two;  Braille  Grade  Three; 
Braille  Music,  etc. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 

UNIFORM  TYPE   FOR  THE 

BLIND 

The  Commission  is  no  longer  func- 
tioning in  its  original  capacity.  Per- 
haps this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
main  object  has  been  accomplished. 
The  work  from  now  on  will  be  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  expert  tech- 
nical matters  and  to  the  publication 
of  lists  and  bulletins  designed  to  keep 
the  public  informed  of  available  em- 
bossed material  and  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  time  and  money  in  needless 
duplication  of  texts. 

As  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  taken  over  the  financing 
of  this  work  it  seems  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  it  would  be  a  wise  step  to 
request  that  organization  to  take  over 
the  Commission  with  its  present  per- 
sonnel as  a  committee  of  the  Founda- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  this 
personnel  would  be  subject  to  change 
at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Foundation  after  July  1st,  1923. 
The  Commission,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  request  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  blind  to  take  over 
the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind  with  the  understanding 
that  the  personnel  of  the  Commission 
will  be  subject  to  change  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Trustees  of  the  Foun- 
dation on  and  after  July  1st,  1923. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON    WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  MAY  1,  1922 


From  a  total  of  about  $12,200  given 
for  books  for  the  blind,  there  have 
been  embossed  83  titles,  comprising 
108  volumes  of  Revised  Braille,  and 
one  title  in  five  volumes  of  Moon 
Type.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  these 
books  are  fiction. 

Selected  Papers  on  Philosophy,  by 
WiUiam  James;  Caleb  West,  Master 
Diver,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and 
Heyday  of  the  Blood,  by  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  have  just  been  brailled. 

Florence  Nightengale  and  the  End 
of  General  Gordon  from  Eminent  Vic- 
torians, by  Lytton  Strachey  and  The 
Age  of  Innocence  by  Edith  Wharton 
are  "in  press".  After  this  work  has 
been  paid  for,  the  balance  on  hand 
will  be  sufficient  to  braille  another 
book. 

Although  for  a  year  and  a  half  no 
funds  have  been  solicited,  gifts  total- 
ing more  than  $2,000  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  two  organizations  indi- 
cate their  intention  to  make  further 
gifts. 

Mention  of  the  following  authors 
and  organizations  contributing  to  this 
work  show  wide-spread  interest  and 
co-operation:  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Ida 
M.  Tarbell,  Edith  Wharton,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Mrs.  Jack  London,  Mary 
Roberts  Rhinehart,  Mary  Raymond 
Shipman  Andrews,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Ed- 
ward E.  Peple,  Montague  Glass,  Jack 
Lait,  Frank  Crane,  Holworthy  Hall, 
Anne  Sedgwick,  Herbert  Adams  Gib- 
bons, Ida  M.  Leupp,  Grace  S.  Rich- 
mond, Albert  Payson  Terhune,  Elea- 
nor Porter,  Helen  Mackay,  Stewart 
Edward  White,  Will  Payne,  Booth 
Tarkington,  The  National  W.  C.  T.  U., 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Drexel  Library  School,  Daughters  of 
Ohio  in  New  York,  Braille  Society  of 
Pittsburgh,  etc.,  etc. 

One  donor  desired  a  book  put  into 
Moon  type,  which  is  not  embossed  in 
this  country.  The  work  was  done  in 
England  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  which  agreed  to  provide 
copies  of  the  work  to  American  pur- 
chasers at  3s6d  per  volume.     Con- 


trary to  expectation  a  number  of 
libraries  were  required  to  pay  the 
general  increased  price  of  16s  per  vol- 
ume charged  all  American  purchasers 
of  N.  I.  B.  publications. 

This  Committee,  meeting  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  February  18, 
passed  the  following  resolution:  "Our 
Committee  expresses  its  thanks  to 
Miss  Cornelia  Rhoades  who,  relative 
to  the  raising  of  a  fund  to  be  used  by 
the  English  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  set  forth  in  an 
able  letter  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  The  Tribune  and  The 
Sun,  the  great  need  for  embossed 
books  here  in  America.  The  Commit- 
tee heartily  endorses  the  appeal  made 
by  Miss  Rhoades  that  in  view  of  the 
high  prices  which  the  American  pur- 
chaser must  pay  for  the  embossed 
English  publications,  some  of  those  in 
this  country  who  intend  contributing 
toward  the  fund  may  be  willing  to 
help  the  American  blind  as  well." 

The  Committee  also  addressed  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
expressing  a  hope  that  that  organiza- 
tion would  issue  a  statement  of  the 
need  for  funds  for  embossing  in 
America. 

It  was  the  sense  of  Committee 
members  that  we  should  urge  the 
Chicago  and  Cleveland  Public  Librar- 
ies to  serve  Grade  One  and  a  Half 
Braille  Books  to  readers  throughout 
the  middle  west. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
Georgia  Library  Commission  for  aid 
in  establishing  a  circulating  library  in 
Georgia,  loans  were  offered  by  the 
Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Library  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  Public  Library.  A  loan 
from  the  former  source  has  been  ef- 
fected, and  the  Georgia  Library  Com- 
mission is  prepared  to  circulate  this 
small  group  of  books  which  will  be 
changed  from  time  to  time.  The 
Commission  hopes  also  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information  on 
library  facilities  (outside  the  state) 
available  for  the  blind  of  Georgia ;  to 
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compile  a  mailing  list  of  the  blind  of 
the  state  with  a  notation  of  the  types 
read  by  each ;  and  to  send  out  circular 
letters  of  information  from  time  to 
time  to  all  persons  listed. 

Our  definite  interest  follows  the 
proposed  publication  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
of  a  list  of  books  in  12  point  or  larger 
type. 

The  real  need  for  such  a  list  is  indi- 
cated by  inquiries  from  readers  need- 
ing to  be  releived  of  eye  strain,  per- 
sons with  defective  vision  whose  eyes 
are  likely  to  improve  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  old  people  no  longer 
able  to  read  ordinary  print. 

The  National  American  Red  Cross 
is  organizing  and  training  groups  of 
volunteer  Braille  transcribers  in 
Chapters  throughout  the  country.  A 
pamphlet  giving  self-taught  braille 
lessons  has  been  published,  and  is 
distributed  with  other  necessary  in- 
formation about  the  work.  Braille 
books  are  copied  primarily  for  the 
American  war-blind,  but  they  will  ul- 
timately go  to  the  blind  of  the 
country. 

The  Red  Cross  nurse  is  a  well- 
known  figure  the  world  over.  The 
woman  who  sits  at  her  braille  writer 
or  slate  copying  books  for  the  blinded 
soldier  to  read  is  a  new  picture  in 
Red  Cross  work,  yet  she  has  had  a 
vital  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
war-blind.  What  the  volunteer  is 
now  doing  for  the  war-blind  will  be 
done  also  for  the  civilian  blind.  Many 
readers  long  for  more  popular  and 
up-to-date  books.  Unless  a  vast  en- 
dowment is  forthcoming,  their  wants 
will  never  be  met  save  by  the  volun- 
teer copyist,  as  braille  printing  is  not 
a  commercial  proposition. 

In  England  where  braille  printing 
is  endowed  by  the  Carnegie  Trust 
Fund,  hand-copying  has  long  been  in 
vogue.  A  hand-copied  book  will  last 
for  years  if  well  done  on  suitable 
paper  and  properly  shellacked. 

In  the  past  three  months  9,506 
pages  of  braille  manuscript  have  been 
received,  proof-red  and  bound  into 
109    volumes.      Among    the    longer 


books  are,  Thomas  Alva  Edison  by  F. 
A.  Jones,  Seventeen  by  Booth  Tar- 
kington;  Age  of  Innocence,  by  Edith 
Wharton,  and  Mary-'Gusta,  by  Joseph 
Lincoln. 

"Up  to  April  1,  1922,  510  ex-ser- 
vice men  have  been  referred  to  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  on 
account  of  blindness  or  seriously  de- 
fective vision,  390  of  this  number 
have  been  given  training  to  over- 
come their  handicap,  260  of  them  hav- 
ing been  at  Evergreen  School  for  the 
Blind.  277  are  in  training  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  85  at  Evergreen,  130  in 
other  institutions,  and  62  in  training 
on  the  job,  or  in  project  training  on 
their  own  farm  or  in  their  own  busi- 
ness. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  popularly  known  as  "Ever- 
green," located  at  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, was  an  outgrowth  of  U.  S.  Gen- 
eral Hospital  No.  7,  which  was  estab- 
lished to  care  for  the  United  States 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  upon  their 
return  from  France.  In  May,  1919, 
the  hospital  was  taken  over  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  as  a  school  for 
the  training  of  blind  ex-service  men 
under  contract  first  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
later  with  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau. 
On  January  1,  1922,  the  School  was 
taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Veterans' 
Bureau,  the  name  being  changed  to 
Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  pre-vocational  training  con- 
sists of  courses  in  the  reading  and 
writing  of  Braille,  touch  typewriting, 
various  kinds  of  hand  training  such 
as  basketry,  wood  working,  hammock 
making,  etc.,  to  teach  the  newly 
blinded  adult  to  use  his  hands  in  place 
of  his  eyes.  Music  instruction  is  also 
given. 

The  vocational  training  consists  of 
courses  in  massage,  store  keeping, 
dictaphone  operating,  poultry  hus- 
bandry, commercial  basketry,  cigar 
making,  music  and  vulcanizing. 

The  optophone,  an  instrument  to 
enable  blind  persons  to  read  ink  print 
has  been  tried  out  in  England.    Care- 
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ful  tests  made  by  a  reader  who  has 
studied  the  instrument  for  eight 
months  show  a  reading  speed  of  from 
two  to  three  words  per  minute.  The 
instrument  is  delicate,  complicated, 
and  expensive.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  could  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  aver- 
age reader.  Those  conducting  the 
test  are  unanimous  in  opinion  that 
adult  blind  persons  could  not  obtain 
a  greater  speed  than  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  words  per  minute,  the  speed 
which  is  reached  by  expert  telegra- 
phers in  reading  the  Morse  code,  and 
that  even  such  a  rate  of  reading 
would  not  become  possible  unless  a 


long  period  were  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject without  interruption.  The  Fed- 
erated Engineers  Development  Cor- 
poration of  Jersey  City  is  handling 
the  machine  in  this  country.  It  sells 
for  $600. 

GERTRUDE  T.  RIDER, 

Chairman. 

ANNIE  CARSON, 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

OF  THE  BLIND 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  HELD  AT 
WATERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS,  JUNE  23-27,  1924 


FIRST  SESSION 
Monday,  2:30  P.  M.,  June  23,  1924 


The  Twenty-seventh  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Bhnd  met  at 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  on  June  23, 
1924. 

This  convention  was  a  departure 
from  type.  Instead  of  sending  all  the 
pupils  home,  more  than  half  of  them 
were  kept  distributed  in  their  sev- 
eral families,  together  with  the  visit- 
ing delegates,  and  there  they  contin- 
ued at  their  household  tasks ;  so  that 
with  the  exception  of  extra  service  in 
the  kitchens,  none  was  employed  dur- 
ing convention  week.  School,  as 
such,  was  not  held.  However,  the 
teaching  equipment  and  collections  of 
all  kinds  were  laid  out  in  the  regular 
classrooms,  to  which  both  pupils  and 
teachers  went  from  time  to  time  to 
demonstrate  local  methods.  Similar- 
ly, each  morning  the  school  assembled 
in  the  little  chapel  and  Director  Al- 
len conducted  "prayers"  in  the  Per- 
kins fashion,  as  the  most  inspiration- 
al way  to  begin  a  school  day. 

The  main  purpose  in  all  this  was  to 
enable  the  host  of  visiting  instructors 
to  inspect  an  institution  in  actual 
running  order  and  not  during  vaca- 
tion, which  is  the  only  time  when 
most  teachers  are  free  to  visit  a  sis- 
ter school.  The  secondary  purpose 
was  to  give  to  as  many  pupils  as  pos- 
sible the  opportunity  of  attending  a 


convention  and  of  meeting  delegates 
from  far  and  near. 

The  details  of  assignment  to  rooms, 
reception,  entertaimnent,  etc.,  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  commit- 
tees of  the  Perkins  teachers  and  offi- 
cers, who  carried  them  out  without  a 
hitch.  Even  the  pupils  considered 
themselves  as  hosts  and  hostesses 
and  acted  as  such. 

The  visitors  began  arriving  on 
Monday  morning.  That  afternoon, 
between  2:30  and  5:00,  was  held  a 
typical  demonstration  of  pupil  indoor 
activities, — such  an  one  as  the  school 
often  gives  to  crowds  of  the  visiting 
public.  Perkins  has  an  excellent 
place  for  this,  chieflly  the  long  three- 
aisled  museum  building  whose  first 
floor  is  divided  up  into  twelve  alcoves 
by  tall  cases  of  object-teaching  ma- 
terial. In  and  around  these  alcoves, 
various  groups  of  pupils  were  busy  at 
classwork  or  play;  finger  reading; 
writing  with  pencil  or  stylus,  type- 
writing; modeling,  drawing  maps  and 
diagrams  in  or  with  plasticene, 
spurred  wheels,  etc.;  working  prob- 
lems in  algebra  by  means  of  Braille 
Writers  and  in  geometry  by  means  of 
trays  of  plasticene;  performing  some 
experiment  in  physics;  knitting  cro- 
cheting, tatting,  sewing  by  hand  and 
by  machine,  button  hole  making, 
drafting;  ironing;  playing  checkers, 
chess,  dominoes,  conette,  and  cards ; 
solving  the  puzzle-peg;  making  tas- 
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sels,  weaving  mats  and  reed  baskets, 
reseating  chairs  with  cane,  pith,  or 
rush;  constructing  radio  sets,  and 
working  at  making  boxes,  tables,  and 
what-not,  illustrative  of  manual 
training;  finally,  tuning  a  piano  and 
a  piano-player. 

As  a  finale,  the  boys'  glee  club  went 
up  into  the  gallery,  from  which  they 
sang  a  few  selections,  their  voices 
floating  pleasantly  down  over  the 
heads  of  the  visitors.  Other  boys 
then  went  down  to  the  swimming 
pool  and  demonstrated  diving,  fancy- 
stroke  swimming,  and  methods  of 
life-saving. 

At  8 :00  the  convention  proper  was 
called  together  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  at 
which  time  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  school  were  held,  according  to 
the  following  program: 

Chorus,  "The  Lost  Chord Sullivan 

Essays : 

The  Red  Cross  Society 

Gaspero  Joseph  Navarra 

Coal  and  Coal  Mining 

Raymond  Lester  MacGinnis 


Part  Songs: 

"Morn-rise"  Czibulka 

"A  Song  of  Seasons" Hawley 

Girls'  Glee  Club 

Essays : 

Immigration    and    Americaniza- 
tion   Edward  Joseph  Conley 

The  Progress  of  Medical  Science 

Arthur  David  Katwick 

Presentation  of  Diplomas 
Chorus,  "The  Twenty-third  Psalm" 
Neidlinger 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  commence- 
ment exercises,  the  address  of  wel- 
come was  given  by  Director  Edward 
E.  Allen,  which  was  followed  by  the 
President's  address  on  the  subject, 
"Progress  During  the  Last  Twenty 
Years,  and  What  Remains  to  be 
Done,"  delivered  by  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland. 

After  the  formal  program,  a  gen- 
eral reception  was  given  to  the  dele- 
gates, visitors,  and  pupils  of  the 
school  by  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 


The  second  session  opened  with  de- 
votional exercises  in  the  school  chap- 
el. The  devotional  exercises  consist- 
ed of  Scripture  reading,  prayer,  and 
anthems  sung  by  pupils  in  the  chor- 
us of  Perkins  Institution  and  were 
given  as'  an  example  of  what  is  done 
regularly  in  the  school-day  program. 
Following  the  devotional  exercises, 
we  adjourned  to  the  auditorium, 
where  President  Bledsoe  took 
charge  of  the  meeting  and  Superin- 
tendent J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin, assumed  the  duties  of  acting 
secretary. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman: 


SECOND  SESSION 
Tuesday,  9:15  A.M.,  June  24,  1924 

2.     Credentials 


1.     Necrology 


C.  A.  Hamilton, 

Gordon  Hicks 

Miss  Claudia  Potter 


R.  S.  French 
F.  E.  Palmer 
Miss  S.  G.  Goss 

3.  Resolutions 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

G.  E.  Lineberry 

A.  H.  Walker 

4.  Auditing  A.  G.  Cowgill 

W.  B.  Race 
B.  S.  Joice 

5.  Nominations  0.  H.  Burritt 

Thos.  S.  McAloney 
Frank  Driggs 
The  first  paper  was  upon  the  sub- 
ject, "Character  Building  in  Residen- 
tial Schools,"  by  Superintendent  F. 
E.  Palmer,  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa-  At  10 :30  a  paper  was 
given  by  Superintendent  B.  P.  Chap- 
pie, North  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind,  Bathgate,  North  Dakota,  upon 
'The  Proper  Social  Training  of  Pu- 
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pils  in  the  Schools  for  the  BHnd."  Dis- 
cussion was  led  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  the  Blind,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  At  11:15  Sup- 
erintendent J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin, gave  a  talk  on  "A  Recreation 
Program  for  the  Blind  Pupil."  This 
was  followed  by  a  discussion  by  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Holmes,  Editor  of  The 
Ziegler  Magazine,  New  York  City,  Dr. 
R.  S.  French,  California  School  for 
the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California,  and 


Superintendent  E.  E.  Bramlette,  Am- 
erican Printing  House  for  the  JBlind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  At  12:00 
o'clock  Superintendent  G.  E.  Lineber- 
ry.  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, gave  a  paper  on  "Health  in  Our 
Curriculum,"  which  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  led  by  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mas- 
sachusetts, after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned  for  the  noon  recess. 


THIRD  SESSION 
Tuesday,  2:30  P.  M.,  June  24,  1924 


This  session  was  held  in  two  sec- 
tions. One  on  the  subject  of  reading 
was  held  in  the  Kindergarten  School, 
at  which  time  Miss  Josephine  Lippa, 
Teacher  in  the  Public  Schools,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  gave  a  paper  on  "Teaching 
Beginners  to  Read  and  Write 
Braille",  and  Miss  Butler,  Teacher  in 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  New  York  City, 
gave  a  paper  on  "The  Development  of 
Efficient  Readers  of  Braille."  A  dem- 
onstration on  methods  of  teaching 
reading  was  given  wdth  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  by  Miss  Alice  M. 
Lane,  teacher  in  that  school. 

In  the  other  section  the  subject 
taken  up  was  "Teaching  of  Geogra- 
phy and  Use  of  Geographical  Ap- 
paratus to  the  Best  Advantage  of  the 
Pupil."    A  demonstration  and  discus- 


sion of  the  subject  was  given  with 
Sixth  Grade  girls  from  the  Perkins 
Institution  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Grace  M.  Hill  and  with  Seventh 
Grade  boys  from  Perkins  Institution 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Clara  L. 
Pratt. 

During  the  afternoon  a  dual  ath- 
letic meet  was  held  between  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  of  Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution on  the  athletic  field  of  the  lat- 
ter school.  The  contests  were  en- 
joyed by  the  visiting  delegates  and 
others  interested  in  athletics.  The 
band  from  the  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  also 
played  on  the  campus  during  the  af- 
ternoon and  in  front  of  several  of  the 
buildings  during  the  evening. 


FOURTH  SESSION 
Tuesday,  7:45  P-  M.,  June  24,  1924 


At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  an 
Ampico  demonstration  was  given  in 
the  Tuning  Shop  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes,  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  gave  a 
paper  in  the  Auditorium  at  8:00 
o'clock  on  "Mental  Measurements," 
which  was  followed  by  a  piano  solo  by 
Miss  Mary  Lynn  Rollins  of  Boston,  a 
graduate  of  the  New  England    Con- 


servatory. At  9:10,  Miss  Ruth  Sar- 
gent, Research  Assistant,  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsyl- 
vania, gave  a  paper  on  "What  Can 
the  Blind  Do,"  which  was  discussed 
by  Superintendent  Burritt  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania.  The  meeting  closed 
with  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Rollins. 
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FIFTH  SESSION 
Wednesday,  9:15  A.M.,  June  25,  1924 


This  session  was  opened  with  de- 
votional exercises  in  the  Chapel,  sim- 
ilar to  those  held  the  previous  day. 
The  morning  session  was  a  combina- 
tion of  sectional  and  general  meet- 
ings, Section  A  being  held  in  Dwight 
Hall.  A  paper  on  "A  Survey  of  Courses 
of  Study  in  Schools  for  the  Blind" 
was  given  by  Prin.  W.  S-  Long,  Vir- 
ginia School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton, 
Virginia.  The  Round  Table  was  led 
by  Superintendent  B.  S.  Joice,  West- 
em  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Sec- 
tion B  was  held  in  Miss  Buck's  room 
in  the  Lower  School.  "A  Demonstra- 
tion of  Sight  Saving  Class  Work"  was 
given  by  the  pupils  of  Williams 
School,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Marden, 
teacher. 

At  the  close  of  the  sectional  meet- 
ings, a  general  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Auditorium.  Mr.  Thos-  H.  Mc- 
Aloney,  Superintendent  of  the  Color- 
ado School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  in- 
troduced a  resolution  which  was  sec- 
onded and  carried,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  telegraph  the 
sam.e  to  the  Association  of  Lions  In- 
ternational in  session  at  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, at  that  time.  The  resolution 
is  as  follows:    "Resolved,   That    the 


American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  now  in  session  express 
its  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work 
the  Lions  Club  of  Ohio  has  been  do- 
ing in  publishing  The  Juvenile  Mag- 
azine in  embossed  type  for  the  little 
blind  children  of  Ohio,  and  would  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  Lions  Inter- 
national undertake  the  publication  of 
this  magazine  for  all  the  young  blind 
of  this  country." 

At  10 :45  a  paper  was  given  on  the 
subject,  "General  Science,  a  Neces- 
sary Factor  in  a  Modern  Curriculum," 
by  Superintendent  R.  S-  French,  Cal- 
ifornia School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley, 
California.  This  was  followed  by  a 
general  discussion.  At  11:15,  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  gave  a  pa- 
per on  "The  Responsibilities  of 
Schools  in  Sight  Conservation."  Fol- 
lowing the  paperby  Mr.  Carris,  a 
Round  Table  was  held  in  the  Chapel 
under  the  direction  of  Albert  G.  Cow- 
gill,  Boy's  Principal  Teacher,  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  subject,  "Selling 
Magazine  Subscriptions  as  a  Means 
of  Supplying  Experience  and  Devel- 
oping Initiative  in  Salesmanship  in 
Blind  Pupils." 


SIXTH  SESSION 
Wednesday,  2:30  P.  M.,     June  25,  1924 


A  paper  on  "Vocational  Guidance 
in  Schools  for  the  BHnd"  was  given 
at  2:30  in  Dwight  Hall  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence  W.  Birchard,  Employment  Divi- 
sion of  the  BHnd,  Massachusetts. 
At  3:15,  the  sectional  meetings  be- 
gan. In  Section  A,  the  paper,  "Vo- 
cational Training  of  the  Blind  Girl," 
was  given  by  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Hayes,  Di- 
rector of  Bureau  of  Information  and 
Publicity,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York   City,  at  3:50, 


after  which  there  was  a  Round  Table 
discussion  led  by  Miss  H-  Beatrix 
Griswold,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties for  the  /Blind,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

Section  B  held  its  meeting  in  the 
Lower  School  Gymnasium  at  2:30.  A 
paper  was  given  by  Miss  Ida  E. 
Ridgeway,  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Education,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 
"The  Education   of  the   Child    with 
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Seriously  Defective  Vision,"  which 
was  discussed  by  Miss  Olive  Peck, 
Research  Agent,  Ohio  Sight  Saving 
Classes,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  At  3:15,  an 
exhibition  of  sight  saving  materials 
and  supplies  was  given  through  the 
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courtesy  of  the  J.  L.  Hammett  Com- 
pany by  teachers  in  demonstration. 

At  4:30,  the  girls'  swimming  pool 
was  opened  and  swimming  was  en- 
joyed by  the  girls  and  female  visitors 
at  the  convention  who  so  desiredT 


SEVENTH  SESSION 
Wednesday,  8:00  P.  M.,    June  25,  1925 


This  session  was  held  in  the  Audi- 
torium, at  which  time  Miss  Katheryn 
E.  Maxfield,  Assistant  in  Physchol- 
ogy  and  Personnel  to  Dr.  Hayes  at 
the  Perkins  Institution,  gave  a  paper 
on  "Can  Our  Pupils  Be  Taught  to 
Think  ?"  A  discussion  was  led  by  Dr. 
Hayes.  At  8:30,  the  subject,  "The 
So-Called  Harvard  Course  on  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the   Blind,"   was    treated 


in  a  paper  by  Director  Edward  E.  Al- 
len of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
this  was  discussed  by  Mr.  R.  B-  Ir- 
win, Director,  Bureau  of  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City.  A  cantata  was  giv- 
en at  9:15  entitled  "The  Death  of 
Minnehaha"  by  the  pupils  of  Perkins 
Institution,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner. 


EIGHTH  SESSION 


Thursday,  9:15  A. 

The  morning  session  on  Thursday 
opened  with  devotional  exercises  in 
the  Chapel.  A  Round  Table  discus- 
sion on  "Mental  and  Standard  Tests 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind"  by  Superin- 
tendent C.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia, 
New  York,  was  held.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  paper  on  "Out-of-Class 
Supervision  of  Pupils"  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Derr,  Teacher,  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind,  Austin,  Texas.  At  10:15,  Su- 
perintendent Gordon  Hicks,  Connecti- 
cut School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  gave  a  paper  on  "Learn- 
ing Through  Activities."  At  11 :00, 
"The  Place  of  Dramatics  in  the  Cur- 
ricula of  Schools  for  the  Blind"  was 
discussed  by  Mrs-  Jessie  Koyor 
Graves,  Teacher  of  Physical  Expres- 
sion and  Declamation,  and  Miss 
Sadie  E.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Advanced 
English  in  Girl's  School,  Pennsylvan- 
ia Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,   Overbrook,   Pennsylvania. 


M.,  June  26,  1924 

A  paper  on  "The  Border-Line  Child 
and  His  Problems"  was  read  at  11:15 
by  Miss  Sara  M.  Stinchfield,  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

During  the  forenoon,  a  sectional 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten Department,  at  which  time  a 
playlet  was  rendered  entitled  "After- 
noon Tea"  by  the  Kindergarten  pupils 
of  Misses  Land  and  Humbert,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Shirley  W. 
Keene  of  Perkins  Institution.  In  the 
Girls'  Assembly  Hall,  a  demonstra- 
tion of  an  attachment  for  writing 
Braille  with  a  standard  typewriter 
was  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  McLaughlin  of 
the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company 
of  New  York  City.  At  10 :45,  in  the 
Chapel,  a  Round  Table  was  held  on 
the  subject  of  Athletics,  at  which 
time  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  N,  A.  A.  S.  B.  were  considered. 
At  1:00  the  session  adjourned  for  the 
noon  recess. 


NINTH  SESSION 
Thursday,  2  P.  M.,  June  26,  1924 

The  general  afternoon  session  was     the    American    Foundation    for    the 
given  over  to  the  annual  meeting  of     Blind,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
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which  will  be  found  among  the  pa- 
pers in  this  report. 

The  musical  section  met  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department,  at  which  time 
there  was  a  demonstration  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  "Music  Fund- 
amentals," under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Gardiner,  Director  of  Mu- 
sic, Perkins  Institution.  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner then  gave  a  paper  on  "Should  a 
Normal  Methods  Course  for  Special 
Students  in  Music  be  Offered?"  This 
subject  was  also  discussed  by  Miss 
Mary  Keebler,  Director,  Music  De- 
partment, Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City. 

At  4:00  P.  M.,  a  mathematics  ses- 
sion was  held,  in  which  the  subject. 


"Devices  in  Mathematics,"  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Meyer, 
Director  of  Sight  Saving  and  Blind, 
Board  of  Education,  Minneapohs, 
Minnesota.  The  Round  Table  discus- 
sion was  led  by  Miss  Claudia  Potter 
of  Perkins  Institution. 

The  afternoon  session  was  closed 
with  a  paper  by  Mr-  Edwin  A.  Cham- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Story  of  a  Three  Years'  Ex- 
periment in  the  Development  of  a 
Small  Poultry  Plant  in  a  School  for 
the  Blind,"  after  which  there  was  a 
Round  Table  discussion. 


TENTH  SESSION 
Thursday,  8  P.  M.,  June  26,  1924 


This  session  opened  with  a  paper 
by  Superintendent  O.  H.  Burritt, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject,  "A 
Platform  of  Principles,"  with  a  dis- 
cussion led  by  Superintendent  Frank 
M.  Driggs,  Utah  School  for  the  Blind, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

The   remaining   program   for   the 


evening  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  teachers  of  Perkins  Institution, 
first,  an  operetta,  "Ruth,  the  Moabit- 
ess,"  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Starbird;  folk  dances  by  Primary 
children,  directed  by  Miss  Mary  Fer- 
guson; and  a  play,  "The  Snare  and 
the  Fowler,"  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Claudia  Potter. 


ELEVENTH  SESSION 
Friday,  9:15  A.  M.,  June  27,  1924 


The  Friday  morning  session  open- 
ed with  the  usual  devotional  exer- 
cises in  the  Chapel.  Superintendent 
E.  E.  Bramlette  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville. Kentucky,  read  a  paper  at  9:30 
on  the  subject,  "An  Outline  of  the 
Work  Done  at  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  During  the 
Present  Fiscal  Year."  Superintend- 
ent L  S.  Wampler,  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
read  a  paper  on  "Training  Teachers 
for  Service,"  which  was  followed  by 
a  short  talk  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hadley, 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  in  which 
he  outlined  the    work    of    the    cor- 


respondence school. 

At  11:15,  the  business  meeting  of 
the  Association  was  opened  with  a 
final  report  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. This  was  followed  by  a  re- 
port on  Credentials  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Dr.  R.  S.  French, 
Superintendent,  California  School 
for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California, 
showing  the  following  list  of  dele- 
gates and  guests: 

Accredited  Delegates 

California— 

R.   S.  French 

Ellen  F.  Ord 
Colorado — 

Thos.  S.  McAloney 
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Connecticut — 

Gordon  Hicks 
Miss  Evelyn  Robinson 
Miss  Mary  K.  Desmond 
Miss  Grace  C.  Child 
Stetson  K.  Ryan 

Florida — 

A.  H.  Walker 

Georgia — 

G.  F.  Oliphant 

Miss  Jeannette  Wallis 


Indiana- 


George  S.  Wilson 
Iowa — 

F.  E.  Palmer 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Koenig 

Miss  Emma  Carlson 
Louisiana — 

Miss  Nannie  Poston 
Maryland — 

John  F.  Bledsoe 

Miss  B.  Forbush 
Massachusetts — 

E.  E.  Allen 

Miss  J.  L.  Langworthy 
Miss  Elsie  H.  Simonds 
Edward  L.  Gardiner 
Albert  Thomdike 

Minnesota — 

George  F.  Meyer 

Mississippi — 

M.  L.  Batson 

New  York — 

C.  A.  Hamilton 

F.  W.  Severne 
Edw.  M.  Van  Cleve 
Miss  Loretta  C.  Butler 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Martin 
Miss  Marion  Miller 

North  Carolina — 

G.  E.  Lineberry 
Miss  Griffin 

North  Dakota — 

B.  P.  Chappie 

Oklahoma — 

Miss  Meldrum 
Miss  Helene  Shake 


Ohio- 


Miss  Josephine  Lippa 
Miss  Georgia  D.  Trader 


Pennsylvania — 

0.  H.  Burritt 

A.  G.  Cowgill 

Miss  Edith  Manning 
Miss  S.  Gertrude  Reess 
Mrs.  L.  Delfino 

B.  S.  Joice 

H.  R.  Latimer 
Porto  Rico — 

Miss  Eva  D.  Bono 

Mis  Alta  M.  Lux 
South  Carolina — 

W.  L.  Walker 
Tennessee — 

1.  S.  Wampler 
Texas — 

J.  W.  Derr 

Miss  Clara  Carlisle 
Utah- 
Frank  Driggs 
Virginia — 

H.  M.  McManaway  " 

Miss  Harriett  M.  Coleman 

Miss  Sadie  F.  Goss 

Miss  Blanche  Miller 

Miss  Laura  Britt 
Washington — 

H.  B.  Deming 

Mildred  D.  Knight 

Mary  E.  Tate 
Wisconsin — 

J.  T.  Hooper 
CANADA: 
Province  of  Ontario — 

W  .B.  Race 

S.  C.  Swift 
Province  of  Quebec — 

R.  C.  Phillips 
Crown  Colony  of  Newfoundland — 

John  Weis 

Following  the  report,  it  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes, 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Mt.  Holy- 
oke  College,  South  Hadley,  Massachu- 
setts, be  made  a  permanent  Honor- 
ary Member  of  the  Association, 
which  motion  was  carried  unanimous- 
ly. 

The  Auditing  Committee  was  un- 
able   to    give    a     report,      as    the 
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treasurer  was  absent  and  there  was 
no  way  of  auditing  the  accounts. 

The     Committee     on     Necrology, 
through  its   chairman,    Supt.   C.   A. 


Hamilton,  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York,  made 
a  report  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY 

National  Convention  of  A.  A.  I.  B  ,   Watertown,   Mass.,   June,    1924. 


Miss  Hannah  I.  Houston,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  teachers  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  died  at  the  school  Febru- 
ary 14,  1924,  of  bronchial  pneumonia 
after  a  brief  illness-  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year  she  had  taught  con- 
tinuously in  this  school  for  30  years. 
Previously  she  had  taught  for  many 
years  in  the  public  scliools  of  Pitts- 
burg. She  was  loved  and  respected 
by  all  the  graduates  of  the  school. 
She  was  also  editor  of  The  Illumina- 
tor for  eight  years,  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  Charles  L.  Taylor 
printing  shop  from  its  foundation. 

Charles  W.  Johnson  died  at  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  January  18,  1924,  aged  26 
years.  He  was  instructor  of  tuning 
and  manual  training  at  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Bhnd.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  an  excellent  teacher  and  crafts- 
man and  greatly  beloved  by  his  pu- 
pils and  associates. 

Miss  Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  for 
nearly  34  years  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  died 
March  31,  1923.  She  was  first  em- 
ployed as  music  reader,  later  became 
assistant  to  the  principal,  and  still 
later  devoted  her  entire  time  to  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  school. 
Her  work  was  always  well  done  and 
her  long  connection  with  the  school 
and  knowledge  of  its  entire  history 
made  her  a  valuable  assistant.  She 
felt  a  genuine  interest  and  pride  in 
the  school  and  in  the  achievements 
of  its  pupils. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin  died  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  May  6,  1923,  aged  49. 
She  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of 
the  blind,  and  for  eleven  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Kentucky  School  for 


the  Blind  and  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
She  was  a  former  vice-president  of 
the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  and  a  member  of 
various  organizations  both  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  and  for  social 
service  in  her  community.  She  de- 
voted all  of  her  strength,  energies 
and  life  itself  to  the  work  in  which 
she  was  engaged. 

Samuel  H.  Miller,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
died  December,  1922. 

Joel  W.  Smith  died  May  9,  1924, 
aged  87.  Mr.  Smith  was  for  many 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute and  in  the  Royal  College  for  the 
Blind,  England.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Bhnd.  He 
was  also  the  inventor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Braille  system  and  of  various 
Braille  writing  appliances. 

Miss  Rachel  Winkelvoss  died  Janu- 
ary 11,  1924.  She  was  for  a  number 
of  years  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  came  to 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind  in  September,  1920,  to  take 
charge  of  the  conservation  of  vision 
class.  She  was  energetic  and  faith- 
ful in  her  school  work  and  beloved  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 

Moved  and  seconded  and  unani- 
mously carried  that  the  report  be 
accepted  and  that  the  chairman  be 
given  permission  to  revise  and  en- 
large it,  as  he  sees  fit- 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, reported  as  follows: 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Asso- 
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elation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
assembled  in  its  Twenty-seventh 
Biennial  Convention, 

1.  That  the  thanks  of  the  mem- 
bers and  guests  be  given  to  all  and 
several  who  have  made  of  this  a  most 
interesting  and  enjoyable,  as  well  as 
a  profitable  meeting,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  Director  Edward  E.  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Allen,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  and  the  de- 
voted staff,  to  whose  labors  are  due 
the  comfort  enjoyed  and  the  inspira- 
tion derived  from  an  exhibition  of 
the  activities  of  the  school.  For  the 
unique  experience  of  seeing  a  school 
in  session  in  some  essentials  of  its 
daily  life,  we  are  especially  grateful 
and  appreciative; 

2.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  extended  to  those  not  our 
members  who  contributed  to  the 
program  and  entertainment,  Miss 
Mabel  Marden  of  the  Williams  School, 
Cambridge,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Lancaster, 
Boston,  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company,  the  Boys'  Band  of  Cleve- 
land, and  all  others  who  generously 
gave  time  and  eifort  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
through  their  presence  and  produc- 
tions at  this  meeting ; 

3.  That  we  rejoice  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  lecture  and  normal 
training  courses  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  the  blind  and  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  blind,  and  endorse 
these  as  an  earnest  of  the  improved 
professional  status  for  such  teachers ; 

4.  That  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  now  in 
session,  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  splendid  work  the  Lions  Club  of 
Ohio  has  been  doing  in  publishing 
the  Juvenile  Magazine  in  embossed 
type  for  the  little  blind  children  of 
Ohio  and  would  respectfully  urge 
that  the  Lions  International  under- 
take the  publication  of  this  magazine 
for  all  the  young  blind  of  this  coun- 
try; 

5.  That  the  President  of  the  As- 
sociation be  and  hereby  is  directed  to 


appoint  a  committee  of  five  members 
of  the  Association,  at  least  two  of 
whom  shall  be  women,  to  prepare  for 
early  pubHcation  a  suggested  course 
of  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  for  use 
in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  needs  of  our 
residential  schools;  and  that  this 
committee  present  its  report  in  mim- 
eographed or  printed  form  at  the 
next  biennial  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion; 

6.  That  the  President  be  and 
hereby  is  authorized  to  appoint  from 
the  membership  of  the  Association,  a 
committee  of  three  on  a  Platform  of 
Principles;  and  that  the  committee 
be  instructed  to  report  at  the  next 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

For  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE, 
Chairman. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  adoption  of  the  first  resolution 
be  by  standing  vote.  This  was  car- 
ried unanimously.  It  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  other  resolutions 
be  adopted.  This  was  carried,  no  dis- 
senting vote.  It  was  also  moved  and 
seconded  and  carried  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  cooperate  with  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  the 
subject  of  "Efficiency."  It  was  then 
moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that 
the  office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
be  combined. 

This  was  followed  by  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
through  its  chairman,  Superintend- 
ent 0.  H.  Burritt,  who  reported  as 
follows : 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations 
begs  to  submit  the  following  report: 

For  the  officers  of  the  Association 
and  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  Bien- 
nium: 

President:  Supt.  G.  F.  Oliphant, 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Ma- 
con, Georgia. 
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First  Vice  President:  Supt.  Sam- 
uel M.  Green,  State  School  for  the 
Bhnd,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Second  Vice  President:  Supt.  J.  T. 
Hooper,  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

Secretary  (permanent)  and  Treas- 
urer: Prin.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City. 

Executive  Committee 

Supt.  B.  P.  Chappie,  North  Dakota 
School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  North 
Dakota. 

Supt.  I.  S.  Wampler,  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Supt.  W.  B.  Race,  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Miss  Florence  E.    Blake,   Colorado 


School  for  the  Deaf  and    the   Blind, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Prof.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Director  of  Research, 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  car- 
ried that  the  report  be  adopted  and 
that  the  Secretary  cast  a  ballot  for 
the  officers  therein  named.  The  ballot 
was  cast  and  the  officers  declared 
elected. 

The  retiring  President  gave  a  few 
closing  remarks,  and  the  new  Presi- 
dent was  escorted  to  the  chair  and 
made  a  short  speech,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

J.  T.  HOOPER, 
Acting  Secretary. 


WORDS  OF  WELCOME  AND  AN  EXPLANATION 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 

Director  Perkins   Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 


My  friends,  I  have  long  wanted  to 
receive  and  lodge  a  convention.  When 
I  asked  our  staff  if  they  too  would  wel- 
come one  this  year  at  Watertown, 
they  all  applauded;  and  so  you  are 
here.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you 
with  us.  May  you  have  a  good  and 
profitable  time  and  be  glad  that  you 
came.  We  welcome  you  truly  and  cor- 
dially. 

Chairman  McManaway  has  sug- 
gested that  I  seize  the  present  mo- 
ment for  a  few  words  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, which  it  is  hoped  may 
help  you  to  comprehend  some  of  our 
purposes  in  this  meeting  and  so  make 
it  more  understandable  and  valuable 
to  you. 

Let  me  explain,  then,  that  Perkins 
Institution  is  a  community  of  some 
400  people  all  told — 280  pupils,  with  a 
staff  of  50  teachers,  16  matrons  and 
assistant  matrons,  librarians,  clerks, 
a  steward,  a  custodian  of  buildings, 
and  the  rest  men  and  women  inside 
and     outside    helpers.       There     are 


others,  such  as  attending  and  con- 
sulting physicians,  oculists  and  den- 
tists, who  naturally  do  not  live  in ;  but 
the  fact  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is 
that  practically  all  these  400  souls 
are  resident.  Our  grounds  comprise 
34  acres.  Our  buildings  are  likewise 
spacious;  not  too  much  so  by  any 
means,  except  in  vacation  time.  Now 
it  is  just  because  I  wish  to  make  upon 
you  the  term-time  impression  of  sim- 
ple adequacy  of  plant — and  it  is  no 
more — that  we  determined  to  supple- 
ment our  staff  and  the  number  of 
the  delegates  likely  to  attend  this 
convention  by  enough  pupils  to  fill  out 
the  usual  400.  We  also  wished  to 
maintain  the  school-time  aspect,  and 
so  have  left  our  own  people  to  live 
where  they  belong  and  have  distribu- 
ted you  among  them.  And  in  order  to 
lend  further  fidelity  to  the  usual  we 
have  even  ventured  to  continue  the 
pupil  contributory  housework,  believ- 
ing as  we  do  that  you  would  just  as 
soon  have  your  beds  made  for  you 
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and  be  served  at  table  as  in  these 
ways  to  wait  upon  yourselves.  May  I 
suggest,  however,  that  promptitude 
at  meals  is  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful carrying  out  of  our  plan ;  also  that 
having  the  willing  co-operation  and 
the  interdependence  of  everybody  in 
everything  and  all  the  time  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  features  aimed  at  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  system,  and 
that  one  of  our  potent  instrumentali- 
ties is  example.  Unless  everybody 
here  works  and  does  his  part,  this 
system  will  not  justify  itself,  now  or 
at  any  other  time. 

Other  of  our  fundamental  principles 
will  be  found  specified  in  the  historical 
booklet,  now  ready  for  distribution. 
Doubtless  the  most  artificial  of  these 
principles  is  the  complete  and  abso- 
lute separation  throughout  of  our 
boys  and  girls.  Some  of  you  may  not 
approve  of  such  separation.  As  to 
that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say,  ex- 
cept to  state  that  it  allows  the  pupils 
a  freedom  they  would  not  otherwise 
have,  and  to  beg  you  to  suspend  the 
expression  of  your  judgment  until  af- 
ter you  have  gone  home.  Behold  the 
decorations  of  this  hall  that  are  left- 
overs from  the  boys'  reception  and 
dance  of  last  Saturday  night.  There 
were  plenty  of  young  ladies  of  their 
age  present,  but  the  boys  had  invited 
them  in  from  the  outside.  As  to  our 
other  arrangements  we  believe  them 
to  be  as  little  artificial  as  we  can 
make  them.  And  since  the  sum  of  all 
these  things  taken  together  make  up 
the  Perkins  Institution  plan  and  plant, 
which  is  in  a  sense  now  before  you  as 
Exhibit  A,  I  shall  briefly  mention 
them. 

The  feature  which  we  put  first  of 
all  is  the  small  family  or  village  plan 
of  living — teachers  and  pupils  being 
thrown  together  as  much  as  is  whole- 
some for  both.  For  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  here  at  Perkins  we 
subordinate  everything  to  the  promo- 
tion of  that  prime  desideratum  of  the 
blind, — that  is,  socialization.  It  is 
mainly  for  this  reason  that  we  have 


our  teachers  and  officers  live  in :  their 
presence  we  believe  is  needed  to 
leaven  the  institutional  lump.  We  are 
an  institution,  of  course,  and  so  far 
forth  artificial ;  but  we  trust  that  you 
will  see  around  you  a  material  as  well 
as  a  spiritual  environment,  which  is 
planned  to  reduce  artificiality,  disci- 
pline, and  fault-finding  to  a  minimum. 
Yes,  the  spirit  making  for  socializa- 
tion is  the  leit  motif  of  our  Water- 
town  plant. 

The  buildings,  which  were  all  put 
up  in  one  construction,  will  be  seen  to 
be  in  groups,  like  those  of  the  quad- 
rangles and  closes  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  England.  We  like  them 
so,  as  well  as  their  style,  which  is  Tu- 
dor Gothic.  To  us  who  are  used  to 
them  they  do  not  seem  so  institutional 
as  would  be  a  lot  of  separate  cottages 
clustered  in  perfect  symmetry  about 
a  central  structure.  Anyhow  their 
convenient  grouping  is  architectural- 
ly beautiful,  and  the  consciousness  of 
beauty — even  visual  beauty — has  an 
uplifting  effect  also  upon  those  who 
can  only  see  it  with  the  inward  eye. 
That  is  the  main  reason  beauty  was 
put  in  the  specifications  to  the  archi- 
tect. Certainly  simplicity  and  beauty 
make  for  sweetness  and  light  upon 
the  rest  of  us  who  number  quite  a 
hundred  and  who  make  up  the  ele- 
ment of  personal  environment.  All 
this  together  with  the  amplitude  of 
things  bespeak  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  blind  people.  Our  tower  rises  175 
feet  above  the  river,  not  only  to  sym- 
bolize aspiration  but  also  for  the  very 
practical  reason  of  putting  Perkins  on 
the  map  and  of  attracting  the  public 
in;  for  we  act  upon  the  belief  that 
the  education  of  this  public  touching 
our  work  is  an  essential  department 
of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  socialization  system  and  other 
fundamental  features  of  the  present 
plant  are  inheritances  from  Dr.  Howe 
and  Mr,  Anagnos.  Though  I  looked 
the  world  over  I  found  nothing  better 
to  shape  the  new  constitution  by.  The 
general  layout  is  the  architect's  and  is 
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far  better  than  I  had  dared  hope  for. 
It  has  proved  itself  excellent.  But  the 
contractor  and  builder  did  not  faith- 
fully do  his  part;  hence  the  splotchy- 
appearance  of  many  of  our  room 
walls.  Though  we  have  two  painters 
all  the  year  around,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  keep  ourselves  so  far  unspot- 
ted from  the  world.  Conducted  with 
a  minimum  of  hired  help  as  we  con- 
duct the  institution,  the  cost  of  run- 
ning it  is  reasonably  economical. 

Please  note  that  we  closed  school 
only  a  few  days  ago  and  that  such 
house-cleaning  as  we  have  been  able 
to  do  since  then  has  been  largely  done 
by  the  pupils.  Clean-up  week  it  was 
for  them  and  they  worked  like  beav- 
ers. May  I  beg  of  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  sort  of  thing — this  pu- 
pil contributory  effort — is  truly  Per- 
kinsian.  Immaculate  cleanliness  may 
be  next  to  godliness,  but  it  may  also 
be  purchased  at  too  great  sacrifice 
of  opportunity.  Indeed,  "Education 
that  does  not  promote  the  desire  and 
power  to  do  things  is  not  worth  the 
getting."  For  example,  in  1912  after 
dumping  out  here  everything  from 
South  Boston,  and  putting  the  cot- 
tages to  rights,  we  summoned  the 
pupils  and  staff  back  only  to  spend 
about  ten  days  in  setting  things 
straight  in  the  School  Department  be- 
fore we  could  hold  classes.  They  re- 
call those  ten  days  as  the  time  of 
their  lives; — no  succeeding  genera- 
tion of  pupils  has  profited  so  much  in 
as  many  days  from  routine  schooling. 
Have  you  too  never  learned  that  "The 
law  of  life  is  labor,  and  the  joy  of  life 
is  accomplishment?" 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  what 
we  deem  some  of  our  strong  points. 
Let  me  now  cite  two  of  the  weaker 
ones.  First,  this  plant,  which  cost 
$1,000,000  before  the  war,  will  hardly 
justify  itself  either  in  first  outlay  or 
in  cost  of  running  it,  which  is  by  no 
means  excessive,  unless  the  person 
put  at  the  head  of  it  is  and  continues 


to  be  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
blind  and  in  the  educational  effects 
of  environment,  responsibility  and 
contributory  service,  and  will  labor  to 
arouse  the  utmost  endeavor  from  all 
his  people. 

Second,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
whole  dozen  family  heads  whose  ca- 
pacity and  vision  is  equal  to  the  con- 
centration demanded.  As  is  the  ma- 
tron so  is  her  house  and  its  standards. 
To  a  somewhat  less  degree  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  teachers  and 
other  resident  officers.  At  present  our 
six  schools  and  our  twelve  house  fami- 
lies are  excellently  served.  My  staff 
is  devoted  and  loyal.  If  the  hinges  of 
the  doors  on  which  this  convention 
swings  work  smoothly  and  efficiently 
it  is  primarily  because  of  the  co-oper- 
ation and  collaboration  of  all  thej^e 
good  people.  They  have  worked  hard, 
according  to  the  saying  "If  we  all  do 
it,  we  can  do  it  all.  Don't  steal  any 
of  them  away  from  me !" 

The  demonstration  of  pupils'  activi- 
ties we  have  provided  this  afternoon 
is  exactly  typical  of  what  we  give  the 
public.  The  closing  exercise  you  have 
just  had  is  the  actual  thing.  The 
morning  "prayers"  which  we  shall 
conduct  is  the  way  we  begin  our  day : 
I  dare  say  the  chapel  will  hold  all  who 
care  to  attend.  The  pupils  have  been 
retained  here  both  to  serve  and  to 
share  and  to  make  such  connections 
as  they  may.  I  believe  they  are  very 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  convention.  They  are  used  to 
more  sleep  than  they  may  get  these 
few  days.  Therefore  may  I  ask  our 
visiting  friends  to  be  reasonably  quiet 
at  night.  For  those  of  you  who  wish 
to  chat  late  and  smoke,  benches  have 
been  placed  somewhat  apart  from  the 
village  streets.  We  employ  no  watch- 
man. However,  a  policeman  will  walk 
up  and  down  the  grounds  all  night. 
And  now  I  shall  pause  and  simply 
wish  that  everyone  of  you  may  enjoy 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  convention. 
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PROGRESS  DURING  THE   LAST   TWENTY  YEARS  AND  WHAT  RE- 
MAINS TO  BE  DONE 
SUPT.  JOHN  F.  BLEDSOE, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland 


Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Workers, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  it  af- 
fords me  no  small  degree  of  pleasure 
to  respond  to  the  cordial  greetings  of 
welcome  which  have  been  extended  to 
us.  It  is  quite  fitting  that  we  should 
meet  here  at  the  Perkins,  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  established  in 
America.  Here  in  Massachusetts  we 
are  on  hallowed  ground,  near  the  spot 
where  the  Mayflower  weighed  anchor ; 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  and  in  sight  of  Lexington 
and  Concord.  Here,  where  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  American  liberty 
and  established  the  principles  of 
democratic  government.  It  was  in 
this  city  in  1828,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Reverend  Samuel  G.  How,  that 
the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  Amer- 
ica was  established.  Commencing  a 
work  which  since  has  spread  to  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  Canada. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the 
President  of  this  Association  to  de- 
liver an  address  summarizing  what 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  last 
bi-ennial  period.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  however, 
suggested  that  I  speak  on  "What  Has 
Been  Accomplished  in  the  Last  Twen- 
ty Years  and  What  Remains  to  be 
Done."  I  tentatively  agreed  to  do  so, 
but  I  have  chosen  rather  to  sketch 
briefly  the  history  of  this  organiza- 
tion, leading  up  to  and  emphasizing 
the  main  features  only  that  have 
characterized  our  work  in  recent 
years. 

The  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  organized 
at  Indianapolis  August  8,  1871.  Previ- 
ous to  this  a  conference  of  educators 
of  the  blind  was  held  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  New  York  August  16,  17, 
and  18,  1853.  There  were  present  at 
this  meeting  delegates  from  fourteen 


different  states.  The  roll  call  of  which 
contains  the  names  of  such  notables 
in  the  work  for  the  pioneer  blind  as 
Cooper,  Rhodes,  Merrillat,  Sturtevant, 
Churchman,  Chapin  and  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe. 

Although  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  call  another  conference,  for 
some  reason  this  was  not  done  until 
1871.  At  this  meeting  there  appeared 
upon  the  scene  such  men  as  Wait  and 
Anagnos,  Morrison,  Smead,  Patten, 
Little,  Williams  and  Foster,  who  were 
to  become  the  leaders  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  work  for  the  next  gener- 
ation. At  these  first  conferences  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  subjects 
discussed  have  formed  the  centers 
around  which  have  revolved  the  de- 
liberations of  all  meetings  since. 
Many  of  the  problems  presented  for 
solution  were  not  solved  until  recent 
years,  and  some  are  not  yet  solved, 
but  are  still  in  process  of  solution.  Let 
us  note  a  few  of  them : 

1.  Enlisting  the  interest  and  aid 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
giving  the  Bible  to  the  blind  in 
tactile  print. 

2.  Securing  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment a  subsidy  for  printing 
books  for  the  blind. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  national 
college  for  the  blind  at  Washing- 
ton. 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  type. 

5.  The  publication  of  a  magazine  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  education 
and  interests  of  the  blind. 

6.  Providing  employment  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  schools. 

7.  The  education  of  blind  children 
in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

8.  Best  methods  of  instructing  the 
blind. 

As  early  as  1842  efforts  had  been 
made  to  secure  the  co-operation  and 
aid  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
giving  the  Bible  in  tactile  print  to  the 
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blind.  As  a  result  of  these  early  ef- 
forts, the  Bible  has  been  printed  in 
the  various  types  in  use  from  time  to 
time  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  prac- 
tically every  blind  reader,  at  a  very 
nominal  cost.  A  bequest  of  $40,000 
for  the  purpose  by  Jonathan  Burr  has 
been  the  foundation  on  which  this 
work  has  been  built. 

A  national  subsidy  from  the  Gov- 
ernment was  taken  up  at  the  first  con- 
ference in  1853  and  when  the  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1871  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress  on  the  subject,  which  re- 
sulted finally  in  1879  in  the  setting 
aside  of  a  thirty-year  4%  bond  for 
$250,000  yielding  $10,000  annually, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  printing  of  books. 
Previous  to  this,  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  had  been  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  that  state  from  funds  furnish- 
ed by  the  state  of  Kentucky  and  other 
states,  as  well  as  from  private  dona- 
tions. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Hall,  himself  a  blind  man,  and  Mr.  B. 
B.  Huntoon,  superintendent  for  many 
years  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  printing  house  was  gradu- 
ally developed  and  work  begun.  Build- 
ings were  erected  in  1883.  Many  im- 
provements in  printing  embossed 
books  were  made  at  the  printing 
house  during  the  years  that  followed. 

In  1906  steps  were  taken  to  renew 
the  4%  bond  at  its  maturity  in  1907. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  special 
act  of  Congress.  Accordingly  a  bill 
was  passed  at  the  following  session 
renewing  the  subsidy  in  perpetuity, 
thus  assuring  the  continuation  of  this 
aid  from  the  National  Government. 

For  many  years  previous  to  1918  it 
had  been  realized  that  the  growth  of 
the  schools  and  the  demand  for  em- 
bossed literature  had  grown  far  be- 
yond the  possible  supply  to  be  had 
from  the  $10,000  Government  sub- 
sidy.   More  of  this  later. 

The  next  subject  which  early  inter- 
ested  members   of   this   Association 


was  Uniformity  of  Type  in  Printing. 
It  had  its  inception  at  the  very  first 
meeting  in  1853  and  the  discussions 
pro  and  con  must  fill  at  least  a  third 
of  the  pages  of  the  reports  of  this  As- 
sociation. Early  in  the  history  of  our 
work  Dr.  Howe  perfected  what  was 
known  as  the  Boston  Line  Letter,  by 
far  the  best  method  of  printing  for 
the  blind  yet  produced  in  the  world. 
Very  soon,  however,  British  Braille, 
the  first  dot  system,  was  introduced. 
Later  in  the  early  70's,  Mr.  William 
B.  Wait  perfected  the  New  York  Point 
System,  The  adoption  of  which 
throughout  the  country  grew  very 
rapidly.  Then  followed  the  American 
Braille,  a  modification  of  English 
Braille,  which  took  advantage  of  the 
idea  of  recurrence  of  letters. 

By  this  time  the  war  was  on  and 
bid  fair  to  continue  forever.  In  fact, 
the  war  words  in  our  deliberations  as 
a  result  of  a  lack  of  uniformity  of 
print  divided  our  small  group  of  edu- 
cators into  two  acrimonious  camps,  so 
that  the  many  other  subjects  of  inter- 
est to  us  as  to  method  of  instruction, 
etc.,  sank  into  insignificance. 

Lest  we  forget,  let  us  quote  from 
a  paper  read  in  1910  at  our  convention 
in  Arkansas  on  the  subject  of  "Edu- 
cational Waste,"  by  one  newly  induct- 
ed into  our  work,  the  now  honored 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  I  can  see  him  at 
this  moment  as  he  said,  "What  we 
need  to  prevent  the  waste  of  divers 
systems  of  reading  and  writing  for 
the  sightless,  since  there  is  no  one  to 
order  this  one  or  that  one  to  be  select- 
ed as  the  sole  system  for  universal 
adoption,  is  dispassionate  investiga- 
tion of  comparative  merits,  free  dis- 
cussion, minus  acrimony,  and  elimi- 
nation of  the  personal  element, 
whether  this  means  the  crumbling  of 
a  new  idol  or  of  the  old." 

It  is  evident  that  this  school  man, 
fresh  from  the  broader  fields  of  edu- 
cational work,  considered  the  chance 
of  uniformity  rather  slim,  for  hear 
him  further,   "A  universal  type  for 
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world  wide  use  is  much  to  be  desired 
and  an  all-wise  human  dictator  would 
doubtless  be  able  to  ukase  it  into  ex- 
istence and  use — not  other  than  this 

impossible  could." 

But  the  mills  of  the  Gods  grind 
slowly  and  exceedingly  fine.  Between 
the  time  our  friend  delivered  his  ad- 
dress in  1910  and  July  1,  1918,  the  im- 
possible had  been  accomplished.  Time 
is  too  short  to  trace  the  development 
through  its  different  phases  from  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  a  child  of 
our  sister  organization,  The  American 
Association  of  Workers  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  adopted  child  of  this  body. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  idols,  new 
and  old,  were  thrown  from  their  ped- 
estals into  the  mill  of  the  gods  and 
ground  to  powder.  So  we  find  our- 
selves since  1918  worshipping  at  the 
shrine  of  the  print  idol  of  our  British 
cousins,  with  British  Braille,  Grade 
IV^,  adopted  as  the  universal  type.  As 
a  result  of  this  decision,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  held  in  Louisville  the  same 
year,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

"Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  Great 
War  many  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
United  States  now  in  service  will  be 
blind  and  since  a  part  of  their  re-edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  will  require 
textbooks  and  general  literature  in 
the  approved  system  of  reading  mat- 
ter for  the  blind  in  increased  number 
and  volume,  and  whereas  the  number 
of  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
when  provision  was  made  in  1879  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
the  support  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  whereby  the  in- 
come which  has  been  $10,000  a  year, 
has  been  increased  from  2,180  pupils 
in  1879  to  5,640  pupils  in  1917,  RE- 
SOLVED, That  the  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  an  increase  of  the 
appropriation  to  such  an  amount  as 
will  provide  in  perpetuity  an  income 


of  $50,000  per  annum,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  publication  at  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  located 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  textbooks  and 
literature  for  the  blind." 

A  committee  of  seven  trustees  was 
appointed  and  in  1919  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  Congress  destined  to  car- 
ry out  the  object  of  this  resolution.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  August  10, 
1920,  that  the  Act  giving  us  the  in- 
creased appropriation  became  a  law. 

We  find  one  of  the  early  ideas  of 
our  predecessors  was  a  college  for  the 
blind  to  be  located  at  Washington  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government.  As 
late  as  1886  the  leading  educators 
were  memorializing  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  having  this  national  college 
established.  This  idea  is  entirely  for- 
eign to  our  ideas  at  this  time,  it  being 
the  opinion  of  all  that  our  blind  stu- 
dents who  desire  a  college  education, 
can,  by  the  aid  of  a  fund  for  a  reader 
furnished  now  by  many  states,  easily 
take  the  course  in  any  of  our  colleges 
or  universities.  Another  topic  dis- 
cussed very  earnestly  was  the  publica- 
tion of  a  magazine  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  the  use  of  the  blind.  This  sub- 
ject was  considered  from  time  to  time 
and  various  small  publications  of  a 
more  or  less  local  character  came  to 
life  and  ran  their  little  course,  but  it 
remained  for  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  under 
the  leadership  of  its  secretary,  Mr. 
Campbell,  financed  by  the  Massachus- 
etts Association  for  the  Blind,  and  aid- 
ed more  or  less  by  other  schools  and 
organizations,  to  establish  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  the  direction  of 
which  now  under  the  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  has  become  for  us  what  we 
have  wished  these  75  years.  In  this 
connection  I  must  not  fail  to  mention 
the  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Matilda 
Ziegler  and  the  management  of  which 
has  been  under  the  direction  all  these 
years  of  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes.  Per- 
haps no  one  thing  has  shed  more  light 
into  the  lives  of  the  blind  than  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  this  magazine. 

The  question  of  sending  bhnd  chil- 
dren to  the  public  schools  with  sight- 
ed children  was  strongly  advocated  by 
Dr.  Howe  at  the  first  meeting  in 
1853.  This  phase  of  our  work  has 
come  into  being  within  the  last  few 
years  and  we  now  have  in  such  cities 
as  New  York,  Cleveland,  and  others, 
classes  of  blind  children  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  A 
further  outgrowth  of  this  phase  are 
the  sight  saving  classes  for  the  par- 
tially blind,  in  which  Boston  has  been 
a  leader.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant developments  in  our  work  of 
recent  years  and  is  fast  spreading 
throughout  the  country. 

The  question  of  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  graduates  of  schools 
was  a  burning  one  at  our  first  meet- 
ing. It  was  resolved  at  that  time  that 
schools  should  give  employment  to  all 
their  graduates.  Think  of  it!  And 
yet  the  attempt  was  actually  made  to 
do  this  in  connection  with  several 
schools,  resulting  in  many  instances 
of  greatly  handicapping  the  work  of 
the  schools  for  children  and  in  some 
of  almost  wrecking  the  organization. 
However,  there  grew  out  of  this  dire 
necessity  so  early  felt  the  organiza- 
tion of  Associations  and  Workshops 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  so  that  today 
there  is  scarcely  a  section  of  our 
country  not  undertaking  in  its  own 
particular  way  the  employment  and 
aid  of  the  grown  child. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  schools 
methods  were  more  or  less  circum- 
scribed and  confined,  for  lack  of  print- 
ed textbooks,  to  the  oral  method  of 
instruction.  The  results  of  this  meth- 
od depended  more  largely  upon  the 
personality,  education  and  devotion 
of  the  individual  teacher  than  upon 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction. 
The  instruction  later  of  textbooks  in 
tactile  print  made  possible  a  more 
technical  instruction  and  gave  rise  to 
a  better  systematized  course  of  study. 

By  many  of  us  it  has  been  felt  for 
some  time  that  we  should  have  more 


definite  courses  of  study  and  that  we 
should  be  able  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  new  teachers  a  compendium  of 
methods  of  instruction  on  all  subjects, 
a  result  of  the  careful  study  of 
methods  in  all  schools. 

Born  of  this  thought  was  a  commit- 
tee of  five  superintendents  of  Eastern 
schools,  who  met  of  their  own  accord 
periodically  for  several  years  and 
worked  upon  this  task.  In  1918  the 
necessity  of  such  work  was  recog- 
nized by  this  Association  and  a  com- 
mittee was  given  official  recognition. 

This  work  has  only  begun,  but 
should  by  all  means  be  continued.  The 
organization  of  the  American  Found- 
ation for  the  Blind  seems  to  favor  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work,  inas- 
much as  it  seems  destined  to  become 
the  clearing  house  of  many  phases  of 
our  work  that  it  may  do  for  us  as  well 
as  other  organizations,  things  which 
in  the  humdrum  of  our  many  duties 
we  cannot  find  time  to  perform.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  someone  that 
this  particular  piece  of  work,  which 
the  Efliiciency  Committee  commenced 
to  do,  can  and  should  be  taken  up  at 
once  by  the  Foundation,  with  the 
Efficiency  Committee,  as  now  or  here- 
after constituted,  as  an  Advisory 
Board. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  no  study  of 
methods  or  written  compendium  will 
ever  result  in  a  uniform  course  of 
study  for  all  the  schools.  Local  con- 
ditions and  requirements  will  prob- 
ably prevent  this.  But  if  we  had  such 
a  model,  together  with  a  consensus  of 
the  best  opinion  we  can  gather,  based 
on  years  of  experience  in  teaching  the 
various  subjects  in  our  curricula, 
which  could  be  used  in  our  schools,  it 
would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Perhaps  no  one  piece  of  work  in 
many  years  has  done  more  to  open  up 
the  mine  of  literature  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  more  or  less  buried  in 
the  reports  of  this  Association  than 
the  Indexing  of  the  same,  which  was 
accomplished  in  1920,  by  the  untiring 
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efforts  of  Miss  Helen  M.  Bruner  of  the 
Books  for  the  BUnd  Department,  Cali- 
fornia State  Library.  With  this  in- 
dex the  ambitious  and  wide-awake 
teacher  can  dig  deep  into  this  golden 
mine  of  thought  and  receive  most 
helpful  suggestions  in  his  work  of  pre- 
paration. 

In  the  matter  of  housing  for  our 
schools,  even  the  latest  idea,  the  cot- 
tage system,  is  nothing  new  since  this 
plan  was  advocated  and  put  into  effect 
here  in  this  school  before  some  of  its 
modern  devotees  were  even  born.  A 
forward  step  has  been  taken  in  this 
respect  by  many  of  our  schools.  Over- 
brook,  Maryland,  Perkins,  Oklahoma, 


Texas,  North  Carolina,  Colorado,  and 
the  latest,  New  York,  all  have  modem 
plans  laid  out  and  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  thought. 

WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE 
Can  be  said  briefly.  Realize  that 
"Education"  of  the  blind  as  well  as  of 
the  seeing  "Goes  Forward,"  to  quote 
the  title  of  a  book  that  was  recently 
published  by  one  of  a  group  of  educa- 
tors who  dub  themselves  the  Progres- 
sives in  Education,  and  realizing  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing 
still,  let  us  martial  the  strength  of  all 
our  combined  powers  and  see  to  it 
that  we  be  not  left  in  the  wake  of 
other  moving  educational  groups. 


CHARACTER  BUILDING  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

SUPT.   F.   E.  PALMER, 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 


Webster  defines  character  as  the 
sum  of  the  qualities  or  features  that 
distinguish  one  person  from  another. 
There  is  another  definition  that  as- 
serts that  character  is  the  sum  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  that 
make  one  human  being  different  from 
another.  Coe,  the  psychologist,  de- 
fines character  as  a  confirmed  habit  of 
choice.  In  a  recent  book  by  Park  and 
Burgess  we  are  told  that  character  is 
nothing  more  than  the  sum  and  co-or- 
dination of  these  mechanisms  that  we 
call  habit.  William  A.  Thomas  says 
that  character  of  the  individual  is  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  organ- 
ization of  his  wishes  and  that  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual is  based  upon  his  display  of 
certain  wishes  as  against  others,  and 
on  his  modes  of  seeking  their  realiza- 
tion. I  might  go  on  following  quota- 
tion with  quotation;  for  much,  very 
much  has  been  written  concerning 
character ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know : 
first,  that  character  is  a  thing  so  sub- 
tle that  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  the  limitations  of  language;  sec- 
ond, that  in  the  writings  of  modem 
psychologists  there  are  certain  ideas 
regarding  character  that  are  held  in 
common.     For  instance,  habits,  de- 


sires, choices,  tendencies,  attitudes, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  commonest 
terms  used  in  the  definitions  of  char- 
acter ;  and  therefore,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion  I  shall  define  char- 
acter as  the  habitual  attitudes  of  the 
mind,  the  choice  of  the  desires  of  life. 
Any  process  of  character  building, 
whether  in  residential  schools  or  in 
non-residential  schools,  whether  con- 
sciously set  in  motion  or  unconscious- 
ly started,  whether  by  direction  or  by 
indirection,  must  take  into  account 
three  things:  first,  life's  choices  and 
desires;  second,  the  development  of 
the  right  mental  attitude  toward 
those  choices  and  desires  that  enter 
into  every  life  that  is  worthy  of  emu- 
lation ;  and  third,  the  fixation  of  these 
attitudes  so  that  the  responses  to  the 
stimuli  of  desire  shall  make  choice 
habitual  in  the  right  direction.  Per- 
haps there  are  other  and  better  ways 
of  stating  the  problem  of  character 
building.  However,  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  subject  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  consider  along  the  lines  thus 
indicated  may  not  be  wholly  beside 
the  mark.  Therefore,  I  shall  first  ex- 
amine the  problem  of  character- 
building  in  residential  schools  from 
the  standpoint  of: 
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LIFE'S  CHOICES  AND  DESIRES 

To  live  is  to  desire  and  to  desire  is 
to  choose.  To  choose  rightly  from  the 
multiplied  desires  that  come  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  life  is  to 

"Draw  new  furrows  neath  the  healthy  morn 
And  plant  the  great  Hereafter  in  the  Now.''" 

There  is  no  escaping  from  human 
desires;  there  is  no  escaping  the  ne- 
cessity of  choice,  as  life  grows  more 
and  more  complex  and  desires  clash; 
and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
sooner  or  later  the  web  of  each  life  is 
woven  in  the  colors  that  come  from 
the  realm  of  choice,  and  the  result  is 
character.  We  will  to  think  and  we 
will  to  act.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, are  ours  for  the  choice,  and  we 
can  enter  as  soon  as  the  price  is  paid 
at  the  gates  of  choice.  But  there 
must  be  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
dominance  of  each  in  the  realms  of 
life  before  any  sure  choice  can  be 
made  and  the  price,  demanded  for 
possession,  be  paid.  It  is  possible  to 
choose  with  assurance  the  part  that 
one  would  care  to  act  in  the  great 
drama  of  life  only  when  one  has 
knowledge  of  the  concluding  action,  of 
the  revolving  forces ;  when  one  knows 
whether  or  not  the  part  played  will  in 
the  end  result  in  disaster  and  defeat 
or  victory  and  honor.  There  must  be 
knowledge  of  the  far  reaching  effects 
of  life's  choices  as  each  desire  comes 
knocking  at  the  golden  gates  of  the 
morning  of  youth,  if  the  choice  is 

' '  To  feed  the  soul  with  patience, 
To  heal  its  desolations. ' ' 

Therefore,  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
the  first  step  in  character  building  is 
not  only  to  teach  the  child  how  to 
choose  but  also  what  to  choose  from 
among  the  desires  that  crowd  in  upon 
life.  Knowledge  and  understanding 
must  be  his,  if  he  is  to  be  saved  from 
choosing  the  false  instead  of  the 
true.  He  must  see  something  of  the 
end  from  the  beginning;  he  should 
know  where  the  pathway  of  his 
choice  leads  to.    In  every  contest  be- 


tween good  and  evil  he  should  know 
that  God  standeth  within  the  shadow 
keeping  watch  above  His  own.  When- 
ever the  soul  is  brought  to  its  Mount 
Carmel  to  choose  between  God  and 
Baal,  it  should  know  from  the  chal- 
lenge as  well  as  from  the  prayers  of 
teachers  and  prophets,  that  God  only 
sends  down  fire  to  consume  the  altars 
of  worship.  When  in  the  court  of  his 
life  he  is  asked  to  choose  between  the 
Son  of  Man  and  the  robber  Barabas, 
he  should  be  so  informed  of  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  his  choice 
that  he  would  not  reject  the  Son  of 
Man  and  join  himself  to  the  rabble, 
while  the  Saviour  is  led  away  to  be 
crucified.  When  the  Master  calls,  he 
should  know  what  it  means  to  go  and 
prove  oxen  instead.  He  should  know 
what  it  means  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
the  wicked,  when  the  doors  of  the 
temple  are  open.  He  should  know 
what  it  means  to  love  the  low  and  the 
base,  when  like  Queen  Guinevere  it 
is  his  duty  to  love  the  highest.  He 
should  be  kept  informed  of  the  fact, 
written  in  all  ages  and  blazoned  on 
every  page  of  history,  that  the  soul 
that  sins  shall  surely  die.  No  lesson 
in  mathematics  is  so  important;  no 
merely  technical  recitation  in  liter- 
ature is  so  far  reaching;  no  page  of 
history  is  so  vital.  Why  do  I  say 
this?  Because  as  some  one  has  said: 
"Man  is  what  he  chooses  and  what  he 
chooses  depends  upon  the  stock  of 
ideas  which  he  has  concerning  the 
choice."  Why  do  I  place  so  much  em- 
phasis upon  the  necessity  of  our  boys 
and  girls  having  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  their  choices  ?  Because 
as  Professor  James  well  said,  "In 
every  choice  that  tends  toward  be- 
havior of  the  right  kind  the  will  is 
influenced  by  the  name  that  the  mind 
gives  the  case."  In  our  residential 
school  I  would  have  the  right  name 
given  the  case  whenever  the  child 
comes  to  choose.  I  would  have  under- 
standing guard  the  door  of  his  choice 
rather  than  ignorance;  I  would  have 
him  answer  the  voice  of  his  desires 
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in  the  light  of  knowledge  rather  than 
in  the  shadow  of  mental  darkness. 

How  then,  is  the  issue  to  be  met? 
By  what  means  is  the  pupil  to  be  en- 
lightened ?  Who  is  to  carry  the  torch 
to  his  waiting  hands?  In  our  resi- 
dential schools  I  would  place  the 
house  mother  first,  the  teacher  next, 
and  after  them  the  superintendent 
and  the  agents  of  his  administration. 
I  have  not  given  last  place  in  this  or- 
der to  the  superintendent  and  the 
agents  of  his  administration  because 
of  any  desire  to  shift  responsibility, 
but  because  the  house  mothers  and 
the  teachers  come  daily  into  closer 
and  more  vital  relation  with  the  inti- 
mate life  of  the  student.  Both  of 
these  must  be  positive  forces  for 
truth  and  righteousness,  if  the  stu- 
dent's choice  of  conflicting  desires 
is  to  be  influenced  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; both  must  have  an  incarnated 
knowledge  of  the  dominating  choices 
that  lead  to  abundant  and  eternal  life ; 
both  must  have  the  winning  person- 
ality that  shall  make  these  choices 
seem  desirable  to  the  student.  Any 
less  a  person  as  supervisor  or  house 
mother,  teacher  or  superintendent 
would  fail  in  influencing  the  choice  of 
life's  desires  in  the  right  direction  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  The  dormi- 
tory and  the  classroom  should  always 
be  schoolrooms  of  life,  where  there  is 
not  only  preparation  for  living  but 
where  daily  the  problems  of  life  are 
met,  where  both  boy  and  girl  are  en- 
lightened, where  knowledge  grows 
from  more  and  more,  where  desire  is 
made  to  yield  to  intelligent  choice. 
The  house  mother  and  the  teacher 
should  ever  stand  at  the  gates  of  life 
to  point  out  the  way.  Both  should  be 
conscious  of  their  obligation  in  help- 
ing the  child  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  his  choices;  both  should  feel 
it  their  duty  to  be  bearers  of  light; 
both  should  realize  the  necessity  of 
helping  the  child  look  down  the  path- 
way along  which  his  choices  lie  in 
order  that  he  may  more  intelligently 
choose.    The  opportunity  that  comes 


from  the  incidents  of  daily  life 
should  be  seized  upon;  instruction 
should  be  by  direction  as  well  as  indi- 
rection; the  lessons  should  be  formal 
as  well  as  informal.  When  the  child 
begins  to  think,  then  it  is  time  for 
the  house  mother,  the  matrons,  the 
supervisors,  the  teachers,  and  the  su- 
perintendent to  begin  to  teach ;  when 
the  child  begins  to  choose,  then  it  is 
time  for  these  to  turn  on  the  light; 
when  the  child  begins  to  act,  then  it 
is  time  for  the  agents  of  education  to 
point  out  the  line  of  action.  The 
sheep  should  not  be  without  a  shep- 
herd; the  school  should  not  be  with- 
out moral  leadership ;  the  intimate  life 
of  the  children  should  not  remain  un- 
touched by  the  hands  of  intelligent 
fathers  and  mothers.  If  the  stream 
of  life  is  to  flow  in  the  right  direction, 
then  there  must  be  direction  at  the 
fountain  head;  if  the  pathway  of  life 
is  to  be  radiant  with  the  light  that 
shines  more  and  more  until  the  per- 
fect day,  then  the  child  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stray  from  that  path  be- 
cause his  eyes  are  holden ;  if  the  web 
of  life  is  to  be  woven  in  colors  of 
beauty,  with  the  threads  of  truth, 
then  the  perfect  pattern  must  not  be 
kept  hidden.  In  the  light  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  the  child  should  look 
out  upon  the  things  of  life,  out  upon 
the  choices  of  life  and  call  them  good 
or  bad.  When  the  instincts  are  vi- 
brant with  life,  then  the  child  must 
not  be  left  to  wander  in  darkness,  not 
knowing  the  pitfalls  along  the  way; 
when  Nature  through  the  organs  of 
reproduction  begins  to  whisper  to  the 
child,  then  some  man  or  woman  in 
the  love  of  a  father  or  a  mother 
should  interpret  the  language  of  Na- 
ture in  terms  of  beauty  and  truth; 
and  when  the  fledgling  would  test  his 
wings  in  flight,  then  God  grant  that 
there  may  be  in  every  residential 
school  the  wisdom  of  the  eagle  which 
when  it  sees  its  young  so  well  grown, 
as  to  venture  upon  flying,  hovers  over 
the  nest,  flutters  with  its  «"'ngs,  ex- 
cites them  to  imitate  it,  and  take  their 
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flight,  and  when  it  sees  them  weary 
and  fearful,  it  takes  them  upon  its 
back,  and  carries  them,  so  that  the 
fowler  cannot  hurt  them  without 
piercing  through  the  body, of  the  old 
one.  Whenever  desires  entreat  the 
child  and  he  stands  at  the  doorway  of 
choice,  then  should  it  be  said,  as  it 
was  said  of  old,  "Let  there  be  light." 
And  well  for  the  child,  as  he  num- 
bers the  days  of  creation,  if  it  shall 
be  said,  as  it  was  said  of  old,  "And 
there  was  light."  I  am  so  convinced 
of  need  of  intelligent  instruction 
along  the  lines  of  life's  choices,  that 
I  am  almost  persuaded  that  a  broad- 
minded  course  of  study  with  definite 
purposes  and  well  organized  material 
of  study  along  the  line  of  life's 
choices  would  be  advantageous.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  should  not  be 
left  to  chance;  incidental  teaching  is 
too  uncertain.  But  whether  the 
teaching  be  by  direction  or  indirec- 
tion, by  chance  or  by  plan,  by  courses 
of  study  or  incidental  reference,  the 
great  need  of  every  classroom  and 
dormitory  of  our  residential  schools 
is  that  some  strong  man  or  woman,  in 
whom  are  ideal  virtues  and  attrac- 
tive qualities,  should  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  wholesome  and  intelligent 
life.  At  the  time  when  children 
should  build  their  castles  fair  and 
build  them  to  the  upper  air,  they 
should  be  surrounded  and  guided  by 
the  purest  and  best.  "Bring  back  the 
flag  to  the  men,"  shouted  someone  in 
the  ranks  to  the  standard  bearer  who 
was  pushing  on  to  the  parapet. 
"Bring  up  the  men  to  the  flag,"  was 
the  heroic  reply.  If  there  is  to  be 
worthwhile  character  building  in  our 
residential  schools  there  must  be  men 
and  women  who  will  place  the  flag  up 
on  the  parapet  of  high  ideals  and 
then  endeavor  to  bring  the  ranks  up 
to  the  flag.  But  the  boy  and  the  girl 
must  know  why  the  flag  is  placed  up- 
on the  parapet,  what  the  standard 
signifies,  why  the  battle  is  on,  what 
the  issues  are.  They  must  KNOW, 
if  they  are  to  be  loyal  soldiers  in  the 


fight;  they  must  KNOW,  if  they  are 
to  choose  the  standards  of  the  best; 
they  must  KNOW,  if  they  are  to  hold 
firm  when  the  contest  grows  fierce 
and  the  outcome  is  doubtful.  Knowl- 
edge and  enlightenment,  then,  are  the 
armor  which  every  boy  and  girl  who 
are  enlisted  in  the  battle  of  life  must 
be  prepared  with,  and  having  put  on 
this  armor  they  should  be  ready  to 
stand.  Therefore,  I  come  to  the  sec- 
ond step  in  character  building,  name- 
ly: 

THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF    THE   RIGHT 

MENTAL  ATTITUDE  TO  DESIRES 

THAT  ENTER  INTO  EVERY  LIFE 

THAT     IS     WORTHY     OF 

EMULATION 

If  our  residential  schools  are  to 
make  for  a  positive  moral  influence ;  if 
they  are  to  make  more  effectively  for 
character  of  the  best  type,  they  must 
guard  well  the  truest  ideals  of  life. 
They  must  have  as  their  supreme  ob- 
ject "the  creation  of  enlightened  men 
and  women,  whom  faith  and  hope 
shall  make  strong,  whom  imagina- 
tion shall  refresh,  and  the  desire  for 
perfection  shall  keep  active."  What 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  residential 
schools  are  rather  than  what  they  do 
must  be  the  paramount  consideration, 
and  until  that  is  true  there  will  be  lit- 
tle progress  in  character  building.  To 
teach  the  student  to  translate  a  page 
of  Virgil  is  well,  but  the  work  is  less 
than  half  done  if  at  the  same  time  the 
student  does  not  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  hero  in  honoring  and  obeying  and 
tenderly  caring  for  his  old  father, 
Anchises.  To  teach  a  boy  or  girl  to 
demonstrate  accurately — t here  is 
character  building  in  work  accurately 
done — to  demonstrate  accurately  a 
geometrical  proposition  is  no  mean 
achievement,  but  the  achievement 
would  be  much  more  worth  while  were 
the  principles  of  honor  and  truth 
brought  to  the  demonstration  of  life. 
It  is  well  that  our  boys  and  girls 
should  be  trained  to  suck  honey  from 
the  flowers  of  thought  in  all  the  fields 
of  literature  but  the  teacher  of  liter- 
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ature,  in  my  judgment,  has  done  a 
far  nobler  work  when  she  has  built 
the  noble  sentiment  of  literature  into 
a  character  that  thrills  with  the  am- 
bition to  go  out  and  conquer  and  die, 
if  need  be,  for  what  is  right  in  the 
choices  of  life.  The  classroom  should 
not  be  the  places  of  classes  and  books 
and  lesson  assignments  and  testing  of 
lesson  preparation  alone,  although 
these  things  are  good  in  themselves 
and  much  to  be  commended,  but  they 
should  also  be  the  laboratories  of  life, 
where  ideals  are  tested  and  principles 
of  life  are  proven,  where  the  windows 
of  the  soul  are  thrown  open  and  the 
desires  are  lifted  toward  Him  who 
makes  all  right  with  the  world  when 
He  is  in  His  heaven.  In  the  class- 
room and  in  the  dormitory  and  in  the 
chapel  the  student  must  find  that  the 
way  out  of  the  base,  the  mean  and 
the  low  is  the  way  UP  through  him- 
self. It  is  here  that  he  must  learn 
that  as  he  was  created  in  God's  image, 
so  is  he  ordained  to  create  within  his 
own  soul  a  universe  in  the  likeness  of 
the  Creator's.  It  is  through  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  engendered  by 
these  agencies  that  he  must  learn  to 
have  a  divine  discontent  with  the 
temporary  and  the  fleeting  while  the 
very  spirit  of  eternity  is  knocking  at 
the  gates  of  life.  It  is  by  these  com- 
mon means  that  he  may  learn  to 
evaluate  properly  the  things  of  life. 
Once  upon  a  time  an  artist  was  watch- 
ing a  pupil  sketch  a  sunset  scene. 
There  was  a  barn  in  the  foreground 
and  this  the  pupil  was  especially  busy 
sketching,  although  the  sun  was  has- 
tening to  his  setting.  In  the  master 
artist's  vision  there  was  the  glory  of 
the  evening  glow.  Knowing  that  the 
king  of  day  would  soon  vanish  from 
sight  and  then  it  would  be  too  late  to 
catch  the  beauty  of  the  radiant  sky, 
he  exclaimed:  "Young  man,  if  you 
lose  time  in  sketching  the  shingle  on 
the  barn  roof,  you  will  not  catch  the 
sunset  at  all."  It  is  through  teach- 
ing, whether  in  the  classroom,  in  the 
dormitory,  on  the  play  ground,  in  the 


gymnasium,  at  the  chapel  hour  that 
the  student  may  be  admonished  to 
leave  the  shingles  on  the  bam  roof 
for  the  glory  of  the  sunset.  And  yet 
I  would  not  leave  the  barn  out  of  the 
picture,  for  even  the  little  things  well 
done  have  their  moral  value.  I  would 
have  the  barn  enhance  the  glory  of 
the  sunset  glow. 

But  the  story  points  me  to  a  moral. 
Sometimes,  I  fear,  our  schools  reflect 
too  much  the  little  and  weak  and 
even  the  mean  things  of  the  outside 
world,  as  well  as  the  little  world 
within.  We  are  somewhat  fond  of 
regaling  our  boys  and  girls  with  the 
so-called  successes  of  men  who  have 
gotten  on  in  the  world,  although  by 
the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  honesty  and 
even  human  life.  We  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  think  more  of  preparing  our 
boys  and  girls  for  the  kingdom  of 
gold  than  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
We  permit  them  to  measure  men  by 
money;  we  allow  them  to  dwell  in  an 
atmosphere  where  few  are  asking  the 
question.  How  shall  I  gain  complete- 
ness of  life  ?  but  where  many  are  say- 
ing by  their  acts,  if  not  by  their 
words,  that  they  prefer  the  millions 
of  the  rich  to  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  envying  the  rich  and  pitying  the 
poor,  although  the  one  may  have  the 
brand  of  Cain  upon  him  while  the 
other  gives  ample  evidence  of  a  close 
walk  with  God. 

Ofttimes  the  silly  gossip  of  our 
little  world  absorbs  the  interest  of 
students  and  teachers  alike  and  the 
insignificant  becomes  the  significant. 
Any  man  or  woman  who  forever  pol- 
ishes the  facets  of  nothing  and  leaves 
them  nothing  still,  is  an  unworthy 
educator  of  the  young;  any  man  or 
woman  who  dwells  continually  in  a 
world  of  gossip  and  drags  others  into 
his  or  her  little  net  should  not  be 
numbered  among  the  faculty  of  any 
residential  school. 

According  to  the  Lamarkian  theory 
the  giraffe  got  his  long  neck  by  long 
continued  effort  to  reach  a  receding 
food  supply.    So  the  children  of  our 
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residential  schools  will  take  on  the 
character  of  their  ambitions;  they 
will  soon  become  acclimated  to  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  they 
dwell.  If  we  would  develop  the  ten- 
dency to  choose  rightly,  we  must  cre- 
ate the  atmosphere  that  will  make 
right  choosing  easy  and  habitual. 
History  and  biography  and  literature 
may  be  made  the  means  whereby  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  is  created. 
But  history  must  not  be  a  recital  of 
the  deeds  of  monsters  instead  of  the 
deeds  of  the  wise  whose  ministrations 
helped  the  people  to 
"Upward  move  along  a  Godward  way, 
Where  love  and  knowledge  still  increase 
And  clouds  and  darkness  yield  to  growing 
day.'' 

History  and  biography  and  Uter- 
ature  must  be  kept  resonant  with  the 
life  of  the  best.  The  captains  and  the 
kings  may  depart;  we  must  hear  the 
shouting  and  the  tumult ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  a  contrite  heart  is 
God's  most  enduring  sacrifice;  we 
must  not  enthrone  Alcibiades  and 
banish  Aristides;  we  must  not  make 
Nero  more  prominent  than  St.  Paul. 
Whether  it  be  literature,  history,  or 
biography  that  is  the  subject  of 
study,  great  men  and  women,  serv- 
ants of  great  deeds,  must  be  made  to 
pass  by,  for  as  John  Drinkworth  in 
his  Abraham  Lincoln  says : 

"When  the  high  heart  we  magnify, 
And  the  sure  vision  celebrate^ 
And  worship  greatness  passing  by, 
Ourselves  are  great." 

Again  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  there  should  be  a  course  that 
would  have  as  its  subject  great  char- 
acter building  through  the  sugges- 
tions of  literature.  Perhaps  that 
would  not  be  necessaiy  if  histor\^  and 
biography  and  literature  are  kept  at 
high  levels,  suggestive  of  the  most 
vital  in  life.  However,  along  the 
course  somewhere  character  building- 
should  have  first  place.  We  should 
have  no  time  for  the  namby-pamby, 
wishy-washy  literature  whose  recom- 
mendation is  that  it  is  modern  or  in- 
teresting; our  biographies  should  be 
kept  true  to  the  characters  of  great 


men  and  women;  for  "all  unknown  to 
us,  perhaps  unknown  to  themselves, 
our  boys  and  girls  are  admiring  the 
characters  that  they  find  in  books  and 
life  and  are  fashioning  themselves  in 
the  same  image." 

While  Lincoln  lived  men  marveled 
that  such  a  man  could  come  from 
such  humble  beginning.  Reared  in 
the  hut  of  poverty,  the  companion  of 
ignorant  men,  without  the  training  of 
the  schools,  yet  he  made  his  way  up- 
ward until  he  stood  revealed  to  the 
world,  as 

"The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise  not  blame, 
New     birth     of     our     new     soil,     the     first 
American. ' ' 

Men  marveled  that  such  a  man  could 
come  from  such  beginnings,  but  when 
they  learned  that  the  rough  frontier 
boy  had  been  the  companion  of  the 
world's  greatest  minds  in  the  reading 
of  such  books  as  the  Bible,  that 
matchless  library  of  poetry,  philoso- 
phy, history  and  rehgion;  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  that  greatest  of  allegories; 
Aesop's  Fables,  that  wise  book  of 
character  study  and  character  revela- 
tion; Robinson  Crusoe,  that  juvenile 
classic;  Weem's  Washington,  that 
matchless  biography,  wondering  ceas- 
ed for  men  saw  that  he  had  been 
walking  with  the  world's  worthies 
and  that  they  had  helped  to  make 
him  great.  So  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  residential  schools  \vdll  feel  nobler 
impulses  stirring  them,  new  and  bet- 
ter thoughts  actuating  them,  worthier 
aspirations  quickening  them,  higher 
ideals  leading  them  as  the  long  line 
of  men  and  women  who  have  suffered 
and  agonized  for  the  sake  of  tmth 
and  right  begins  to  pass  before  them, 
and  somewhat  and  often  in  the  course 
of  study  the  world's  worthies  should 
pass  by. 

The  secret  force  of  literature  and 
biography  and  history  lies  in  their 
idealism.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
elementary  psychology  of  all  charac- 
ter-making is  summed  up  in  four 
simple  sentences:  "I  see;  I  like;  I 
wish  I  were ;  I  will  be."    The  business 
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of  the  school,  whether  residential  or 
non-residential,  whether  for  the  blind 
or  for  the  sighted,  is  to  help  the  child 
to  see  and  to  like.  The  teacher  and 
all  others  who  carry  the  message  of 
life  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  resi- 
dential schools  should  be  to  them  the 
poets  of  the  day,  whose  business  it  is 
to  interpret  to  them  the  real  men  and 
women  of  prophecy,  whose  business 
it  is  to  "magnify  the  heart  and  the 
sure  vision  celebrate." 

In  the  work  of  character  building 
religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  vital  and 
genuine,  incarnated  and  intensified, 
must  play  a  part.  It  should  become  a 
permeating  force;  the  Bible  should 
still  be  the  inspired  book;  prayer 
should  be  an  expression  of  earnest 
seeking;  God  should  be  worshiped  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness ;  Christ  should 
be  adored.  It  should  be  upward  look- 
ing; upward  lifting.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  languish  and  die  in  our 
residential  schools,  if  character 
building  is  to  have  a  firm  and  lasting 
foundation.  The  school  room  should, 
whenever  consistent  with  true  teach- 
ing, be  a  place  of  religious  instruc- 
tion; the  dormitory  should  be  a 
Bethel  so  that  in  the  dreams  of  child- 
hood the  angels  may  be  seen  ascend- 
ing and  descending  on  some  ladder 
reaching  up  into  heaven;  the  chapel 
should  be  a  real  place  of  worship  and 
holy  communion. 

Let  me  speak  in  brief  of  the  latter. 
I  am  a  believer  in  the  chapel  as  an 
opportunity  for  character  building. 
But  it  must  be  a  place  of  real  worship. 
If  it  becomes  a  mere  routine,  it  is  of 
little  value;  if  it  be  not  kept  true  to 
the  final  end  sought,  it  will  fail ;  if  it 
be  not  permeated  with  the  spirit  of 
worship,  it  will  be  of  little  worth.  It 
should,  if  possible,  be  just  what  it  is 
intended  to  be — a  means  of  religious 
inspiration.  Every  convocation  of 
students  in  the  chapel-worship  of  the 
day  should  be  in  the  spirit  of  sincere 
communion  with  the  Father,  the 
source  of  life's  best  desires,  the  cul- 
mination of  life's  best  desires.    The 


chapel  exercises  should  have  a  genu- 
ine Godward  trend;  they  should  have 
an  inspiring  uplift ;  they  should  try  to 
create  a  wholesome  spiritual  atmos- 
phere for  the  whole  day.  Tom  Brown 
describes  such  a  convocation  at  Rug- 
by. He  tells  of  the  tall  form,  the 
kindling  eye,  the  voice  now  soft  as  the 
low  notes  of  the  flute,  now  clear  and 
stirring  as  the  call  of  the  light  in- 
fantry bugle,  of  the  man  who  stood 
in  Rugby  time  after  time  and  pleaded 
for  righteousness.  He  seized  and  held 
those  three  hundred  boys  and  drag- 
ged them  out  of  themselves,  willing 
or  unwilling.  They  were  listening  to 
a  man  whom  they  felt  was  striving 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  against 
whatever  was  mean,  unmanly,  or  un- 
righteous in  the  world.  They  heard 
the  warm  living  voice  of  the  one 
who  had  gone  along  the  upward  path, 
who  had  fought  a  good  fight,  who  had 
kept  the  faith,  and  they  responded  to 
the  call.  God  grant  that  in  each  of 
our  residential  schools  there  may  be 
some  man  or  woman  who  has  gone 
the  upward  way  to  plead  for  righte- 
ousness, in  the  tones  of  conviction  and 
love.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  influence  life's  choices  in 
the  right  direction. 

This  conscious  effort  is  mighty  im- 
portant, but  even  more  important 
still  is  that  unconscious  influence 
that  radiates  from  the  spiritual  quali- 
ties of  the  workers  whose  problem  is 
education.  The  magnet  will  draw  only 
when  it  has  magnetic  powers.  This 
involuntary  influence  is  something 
that  can  be  felt  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
fined. It  comes  not  so  much  from  do- 
ing as  from  being;  it  is  deep  calling 
to  deep ;  spirit  brooding  over  the  face 
of  the  waters.  A  seven-year  old 
youngster  illustrates  the  point.  He 
had  been  rough,  noisy,  discourteous 
before  going  to  school.  He  became 
one  of  the  most  polite  little  fellows  in 
the  town.  His  mother  naturally  in- 
ferred that  his  school  life  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  change,  and  so 
she  said  to  him  one  day,  "Does  Miss 
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Smith  teach  you  to  be  polite  ?"  "No," 
said  the  little  fellow,  "she  never  says 
a  word  about  being  polite."  The 
mother  was  puzzled  and  finally  asked, 
"If  Miss  Smith  doesn't  say  anything, 
what  does  she  do  ?"  "She  just  walks 
around  and  we  feel  polite,"  answered 
the  boy.  That  was  all.  On  the 
heights  of  the  Andes  lies  Lake  Titica- 
ca.  About  it  are  a  number  of  other 
lakes  whose  waters  rise  and  fall  with 
the  waters  of  the  greater  lake.  The 
fullness  of  the  one  is  the  fullness  of 
the  others;  the  emptiness  of  the  one 
is  the  emptiness  of  the  others  also. 
So  is  the  influence  of  the  educator.  If 
virtue  is  to  go  out  of  the  teacher 
when  the  pupil  comes  touching  the 
hem  of  her  garment,  there  must  be 
virtue  in  the  teacher ;  if  Saul  is  to  be 
numbered  among  the  prophets,  there 
must  be  prophets  for  Saul  to  go  to; 
if  Ernest  is  to  sit  at  the  cottage  door 
and  contemplate  the  features  of  the 
Great  Stone  Face,  there  must  be 
something  in  that  face  to  suggest  to 
the  youthful  imagination  the  fulfill- 
ment of  prophecy. 

To  the  end  that  character  may  be 
built  by  the  contagion  and  inspiration 
of  character,  only  the  best  men  and 
women  should  be  received  as  educa- 
tors in  our  residential  school,  from 
the  superintendent  down  to  the  hum- 
blest of  the  educational  forces  within 
the  circles  of  its  influence.  Egypt 
worshipped  her  teachers  and  they 
gave  her  a  civilization  that  endured 
for  sixty  centuries;  Greece  chose 
them  from  her  wisest  and  best  men 
and  they  gave  her  a  culture  that  has 
been  the  charm  of  the  ages;  Rome 
chose  them  from  among  her  slaves 
and  she  was  soon  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness a  decadent  civilization.  It  was  a 
wise  old  Roman  who  said,  "If  my  son 
be  taught  by  a  slave  I  will  soon  have 
two  slaves  instead  of  one."    There  is 


a  little  verse  of  Browning's  which  I 
should  like  to  give  you : 

"Consider  it  well;  each  tone  in  our  scale  in 

itself  is  naught; 
It  is  everywhere  in  the  world-low,  soft,  and 

all  is  said. 
Give  it  to  me  to  use!  Mix  it  with  two  in  my 

thought, 
And  there! Ye  have  heard  and  seen,  consider 

and  bow  the  head." 

Yes,  we  need  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents and  matrons  who  can  take 
the  tone  of  the  world  and  mixing 
them  with  two  in  the  thought  make 
"the  music  that  shall  be  the  gladness 
of  the  world,"  the  music  that  shall 
win  souls.  There  should  be  no  place 
for  others. 

I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits 
of  my  paper.  Of  course,  you  know 
that  habit  is  the  binding  force  of 
character,  and  you  also  know  that 
habit  comes  from  repetition.  The 
child  must  not  only  think  God's 
thoughts  after  Him  once  in  awhile, 
but  constantly  and  continually,  if  he 
is  to  become  Godlike.  Over  and  over 
again  he  must  be  taught  to  persist,  to 
rise  above  his  difficulties.  Day  by  day 
in  every  way,  he  must  be  brought  to 
the  citadel  of  hard  things,  but  not  too 
hard,  and  taught  how  to  fight  in  the 
spirit  of  the  conqueror.  Whenever  an 
ignominious  retreat  begins,  the  teach- 
er all  booted  and  spurred  should  come 
on  to  the  scene  and  with  the  indomi- 
table force  of  leadership  exclaim, 
"Come  on  boys,  we  are  going  back." 
Character  is  built,  I  mean  strong  vir- 
ile character,  on  the  mountain  top  of 
difficulties  overcome.  In  our  residen- 
tial schools  there  should  be  no  soft 
and  downy  beds  of  intellectual  ease; 
each  and  every  lesson  should  be 
worthy  of  the  foeman's  steel.  "Winds 
should  blow  and  waters  roll  strength 
to  the  brave";  character  must  have 
its  crown  of  thorns. 
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THE  PROPER  SOCIAL  TRAINING     OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 
SUPT.  B.  P.  CHAPPLE,  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,     Bathgate,  North  Dakota 


The  feeling  prevails  among  those 
who  are  working  with  the  blind, 
among  many  blind  people  themselves, 
and  among  others  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  blind  people  that  they 
should  have  more  social  training. 

They  believe  that  sighted  people 
would  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
capabilities  and  accomplishments  of 
blind  people,  and  that  it  would 
smoothen  their  path  to  more  apprecia- 
tion, favor,  and  success. 

The  average  sighted  child  gets  his 
social  training  primarily  from  his 
parents,  from  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, in  the  school,  the  church,  the 
Sunday  school,  from  participation  in 
a  variety  of  social  activities,  from  ob- 
servation, general  reading,  books  on 
etiquette.  The  sighted  child  has  a  va- 
riety of  sources  from  which  to  derive 
social  training  all  through  life. 

The  average  blind  child  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  comes  to  us  quite 
young.  Many  of  them  have  received 
little  or  almost  no  training  at  all. 
They  remain  with  us  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  year  for  a  period  of 
eight  to  twelve  years,  or  from  early 
childhood  to  maturity.  Good  man- 
ners, if  they  are  to  be  natural,  spon- 
taneous, and  invariable,  should  be  in- 
stilled in  childhood,  and  on  up  to  early 
maturity.  Our  schools  have  posses- 
sion of  these  children  and  young  peo- 
ple the  greater  part  of  this  time,  and 
therefore  the  responsibility  for  this 
training  rests  principally  on  the 
schools. 

Did  we  live  as  Robinson  Crusoe  did, 
— all  by  ourselves  on  an  island,  or  as 
Simon  Stylite,  for  thirty  years  on  the 
top  of  a  column,  gaining  sustenance 
by  letting  down  a  basket  to  be  filled 
from  below  by  charity,  and  then 
drawn  up  by  a  cord,  we  should  have 
little  need  for  social  training.  But 
as  we  do  live  in  the  great  living,  puls- 
ing world  of  reality,  touching  elbows 
with  our  kind  at  every  turn,  social 


training  is  an  exceedingly  important 
part  of  our  education. 

To  say  that  our  schools  for  the 
blind  have  neglected  this  kind  of 
training  would  be  unjust  and  wide  of 
the  truth.  Without  doubt,  our 
schools  have  varied  much  in  the  kind 
and  amount  of  this  training  given, 
but  all  of  them  have  done  important 
work  in  this  respect. 

But  as  we  are  living  in  a  period  of 
marked  changes,  of  great  advance- 
ments, and  of  critical  examination  of 
our  educational  methods  and  effici- 
ency, is  it  not  wise  for  us  to  re-exam- 
ine from  time  to  time  our  methods 
and  pedagogical  aims  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  are  fulfilling  our 
mission,  and  doing  our  full  duty  to 
the  blind. 

Herbert  Spencer  says,  "To  prepare 
us  for  complete  living  is  the  function 
which  education  has  to  discharge."  In 
other  phraseology,  and  from  the  very 
practical  point  of  view,  we  may  say 
we  educate  the  young  for  citizenship 
and  efficiency.  From  the  more  human 
point  of  view  may  we  not  say  that  we 
educate  to  multiply  human  interests 
and  to  widen  and  sweeten  life  ? 

John  Dewey,  the  greatest  educa- 
tional psychologist  of  our  day,  and 
possibly  of  our  generation,  says,  "Our 
schools  must  be  a  place  where  we 
learn  life  by  living  life." 

Herbert  Spencer's  demand  that  we 
educate  for  complete  living,  and  John 
Dewey's  pleas  that  our  schools  must 
be  places  where  we  learn  life  by  living 
life,  should  cause  us  to  examine  close- 
ly the  kind  and  amount  of  social  train- 
ing we  give  our  pupils. 

Undoubtedly,  these  philosophers 
had  in  mind  education  for  the  masses 
of  our  people,  sighted  people.  But  as 
we  aim  in  some  measure  to  follow  the 
public  schools,  and  approximate  them, 
is  it  not  well  for  us  to  think  seriously 
of  these  principles  ? 

A  young    college    man    made  the 
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statement  that  the  social  training  re- 
ceived in  college  was  fully  50  per  cent 
of  the  benefit  of  a  college  course.  He 
is  a  practical,  sensible  man,  a  teacher 
and  a  superintendent  in  a  public 
school. 

In  view  of  the  wider  outlook  for  the 
blind,  and  their  greater  participation 
in  industrial,  educational,  and  social 
work  for  their  own  support  and  hap- 
piness, should  they  not  be  better 
equipped  in  social  training  ?  There  is 
no  idea  or  expectation  that  the  aver- 
age blind  person  will  become  a  social 
leader,  or  that  it  would  be  best  for 
him  to  aim  at  becoming  such,  but 
rather  that  such  training  would  round 
out  his  education,  give  more  confi- 
dence, and  enable  him  to  move  easily 
and  naturally  in  average  self-respect- 
ing society. 

As  before  stated,  our  pupils  have 
not  the  same  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation and  experience.  This  disad- 
vantage should  be  made  good  by  more 
instruction.  There  is  more  need  of 
improvement  in  the  simple  elementary 
manners  including  table  manners 
than  in  any  other  part  of  their  social 
training. 

A  blind  man  holding  a  teaching  po- 
sition, whose  table  manners  were  open 
to  some  criticism,  was  taken  to  task 
gently  by  his  fellow  teachers,  hoping 
that  it  would  lead  to  improvement. 
His  warm  retort  was,  "It  is  nobody's 
business  how  we  eat."  This  man  had 
.missed  some  early  training,  and  it 
was  telling  against  him. 

Our  schools  vary  widely  in  environ- 
ment, number  of  pupils,  class  of  pu- 
pils, and  opportunities  for  social  train- 
ing. 

Our  superintendents  differ  also  in 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  entertainments  and 
amusements  which  afford  training  as 
well  as  recreation  and  cheer. 

Different  schools  must  necessarily 
consult  their  own  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  problems,  and  employ 
methods  they  find  most  helpful  and 
successful. 


Should  we  not  give  more  earnest 
and  persistent  attention  to  the  teach- 
ing of  good  manners  to  the  pupils  in 
our  grades?  Teach  them  to  say 
"Please"  and  "Thank  you,"  and  to 
acknowledge  attention  and  services 
rendered  them.  Teach  them  to  be  kind 
and  generous  to  classmates,  room- 
mates, and  to  all  who  assist  them. 
Give  them  reasons  why  they  should 
do  so. 

Table  manners  should  receive  spe- 
cial attention,  and  should  be  contin- 
ued through  the  greater  portion  of 
their  years  in  school  until  blind  pupils 
can  do  for  themselves  so  far  as  pos- 
sible what  sighted  people  do.  Obtain 
the  child's  confidence  and  teach  that 
good  manners  and  doing  things  for 
himself  makes  him  superior  and  man- 
ly. 

Good  manners  and  good  social  con- 
duct are  based  naturally  on  intelli- 
gence, moral  excellence,  refined 
senses,  and  kindness  of  heart.  With- 
out these  qualities  of  character  social 
conduct  is  likely  to  be  shallow,  a  ve- 
neer, a  mere  form.  With  these  quali- 
ties implanted  in  the  life,  good  social 
conduct  becomes  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  inward  richness  and  nobility  of 
character. 

A  truly  social  person  is  unselfish, 
prefers  others  before  himself,  and  on 
every  occasion  aims  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  others.  This 
comes  of  a  refined  and  gracious  heart. 

All  through  the  course  we  should 
aim  at  character  building,  for  a  fine 
moral  character  leads  naturally  and 
easily  to  good  manners  and  good  so- 
cial conduct.  All  through  our  school 
work  is  found  much  material  incul- 
cating high  ideals,  character  and  con- 
duct, as  stories,  poems,  history,  bi- 
ography, and  the  best  standard  fic- 
tion. A  liberal  use  should  be  made  of 
this  material,  and  the  pupils  led  to  see 
these  truths,  and  to  make  the  applica- 
tion^to  real  life. 

As  pupils  approach  maturity  of 
mind,  the  more  will  they  gather  of 
social  forms  and  customs  from  good 
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fiction.  Therein  are  portrayed  peo- 
ple associating  under  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions and  circumstances.  These 
characters  are  not  necessarily  real, 
but  yet  so  true  to  life  that  they  might 
be  real.  Their  conversation,  manners 
and  acts,  like  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales  of  old,  give  much  insight  into 
proper  social  forms  and  customs.  Of 
course,  this  is  insufficient,  and  in 
some  cases  might  be  misleading- 
It  is  an  unquestioned  pedagogical 
principle  that  we  learn  by  doing.  Ac- 
tual participation  in  social  activities  is 
the  best  of  all  means  of  learning.  So- 
cial activities  for  pupils  in  the  school, 
where  superintendents  find  it  advis- 
able, may  be  very  helpful.  Parties  at 
which  games  are  played,  both  girls 
and  boys  participating,  and  supervis- 
ed by  teachers  or  matrons,  may  be 
very  helpful  in  social  matters  as  well 
as  bringing  cheer  and  diversion. 
Dancing  parties  for  boys  alone  with 
lady  teachers  and  town  girls,  or  for 
girls  alone  with  teachers,  or  for  bgys 
and  girls  together  may  be  very  help- 
ful. 

Regular  attendance  at  church  and 
Sunday  school  in  town,  and  especially 
singing  in  church  choirs,  are  instruc- 
tive socially  as  well  as  morally  and  re- 
ligiously. For  several  years  some  of 
our  older  pupils  have  sung  in  the  lo- 
cal church  choirs,  and  we  have  noted 
much  improvement  in  their  manner 
and  bearing. 

The  finest  thing,  many  believe,  ever 
done  for  boys  in  America,  aside  from 
our  school  system,  is  the  Boy  Scout 
organization.  It  develops  manliness, 
morality,  and  courtesy  in  a  remark- 
able way.  Some  of  our  schools,  I 
think,  are  making  use  of  this  organ- 
ization among  their  boys.  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  their  experience. 
The  Handbook  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  contains  many  most  valuable 
ideals  for  boys.  I  believe  this  book, 
or  parts  of  it,  could  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  boys,  in  schools  that 
do  not  have  the  organization  with 
much  profit.    The  Boy  Scout  Law  or 


Creed  is  worthy  of  study.  Consider 
just  this  one  rule,  "He  must  do  at 
least  one  good  turn  to  somebody 
every  day." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Camp 
Fire  for  girls. 

After  some  consideration  of  the 
subject  and  discussion  with  others,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  we  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  do  not  give  a 
sufficient  amount  of  definite,  concrete 
instruction  to  our  pupils  on  this  im- 
portant subject  of  good  manners  and 
social  customs  and  usages.  How  are 
they  to  know  what  is  right  and  prop- 
er, limited  as  they  are  in  opportunities 
for  observation  and  experience,  ex- 
cept they  receive  instruction?  How 
far  this  is  done  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say. 

There  are  certainly  large  numbers 
of  sighted  people  who  would  be  great- 
ly improved  had  they  received  instruc- 
tion in  such  subjects,  early  in  life 
during  the  habit-forming  period  and 
the  instruction  continued  until  results 
had  been  obtained. 

It  is  probable  that  others  have  ob- 
served, as  the  writer  has,  a  tendency 
to  dislike  or  resent  instruction  in  good 
manners  and  proprieties,  on  the  part 
of  pupils.  We  have  wondered  at  the 
cause,  and  have  often  found  our  kind- 
est instructions  unappreciated  or  ob- 
structed. Is  it  not  because  of  what 
we  may  call  amour  propre,  self-love. 
Each  person  is  endowed  with  an  indi- 
viduality all  his  own  which  he  feels 
called  upon  to  respect  and  defend.  It 
is  unlike  others,  yet  it  has  its  own 
reason  for  being,  and  its  right  to  be 
respected. 

Instruction  in  social  training  is  very 
personal,  and  may  seem  to  reflect  on 
the  amour  propre.  We  must  find  a 
way,  however,  to  deal  with  it. 

The  following  is  offered  as  a  pos- 
sible solution.  Should  we  not  select 
or  prepare  a  set  of  rules  of  conduct, 
and  conduct  classes  with  discussions 
as  in  other  subjects.  The  rules  given 
to  each  class  should  be,  of  course, 
adapted  to  their  age  and  understand- 
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ing.  This  would  make  the  subject 
more  objective,  and  would  admit  of 
free  discussion. 

I  ask  earnest  consideration  of  this 
last  suggestion  and  also  any  criticism 
of  the  same. 

Some  of  my  hearers  may  say,  *\S11 
of  these  things  and  more  have  we 
done."  We  can  only  say,  "well  and 
good."  This  paper  was  not  written 
for  you. 

In  closing  I  would  say  to  those 
without  sight,  do  not  do  less  than 
your  best,  and  then  ask  the  general 
public  to  excuse  you,  as  you  have  not 
sight.  Your  friends  who  know  you, 
work  with  you,  and  sympathize  with 
you  will  excuse  you.  But  the  general 
public  will  set  it  down  to  your  natural 


limitations  and  incapacity,  and  their 
estimate  of  the  capabilities  and  effici- 
ency of  blind  people  will  greatly  suf- 
fer, and  in  a  considerable  measure 
your  opportunities  and  your  success 
will  suffer. 

The  advocation  of  more  social 
training  for  the  pupils  in  our  school 
is  not  done  with  the  thought  of 
stimulating  the  average  blind  people 
to  try  to  become  social  leaders,  or 
that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  at- 
tempt to  become  such,  but  rather  with 
the  thought  of  rounding  oyit  their 
education,  fitting  them  to  mingle  with 
people  easily,  naturally,  and  comfort- 
ably, and  of  contributing  largely  to 
their  happiness  and  success. 


ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION:  SOCIAL  TRAINING 

H.  R.  LATIMER, 

Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  of  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


As  Chairman  of  this  Round  Table, 
I  shall  try  to  lay  down  a  few  general 
principles  only,  which  of  necessity 
constitute  the  sub-strata  or  back- 
ground of  Social  Training  of  any  sort. 
The  discussion  of  this  topic  should  be 
interesting  to  us  all,  but  I  feel  that 
the  title  given  is  not  properly  descrip- 
tive of  the  ground  desired  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  discussion. 

There  are  as  many  individual  ideas 
of  what  constitutes  Social  fitness  as 
there  are  of  what  constitutes  Religi- 
ous excellence.  People  differ  as  wide- 
ly in  their  Social  standards  as  they  do 
in  their  Religious  beliefs. 

Both  the  parents  of  the  children  in 
our  schools,  and  the  teachers  in  these 
Schools  belong  to  all  Stratas  of  So- 
ciety, and  are  governed  in  their  Social 
conduct  by  the  ideas  prevailing  in 
their  respective  circles.  Where  "in- 
nocence is  bhss,"  it  is  folly  to  be  wise. 
"A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  asked  her 
"maid,"  who  was  at  lunch  in  the 
kitchen,  to  hand  her  a  knife  for  some 
purpose  or  other,  to  which  request 
the  "maid"  innocently  remarked, 
"Take  mine,  I  ain't    had    it    in    my 


mouth  yet;"  which  means  that  some 
few  people  actually  eat  with  their 
knives  without  violating  any  proprie- 
ty known  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  spent  fifteen  years  trying  to  learn 
just  which  spoon  to  use  at  dinner  for 
a  given  purpose ;  and  I  have  spent  the 
last  twenty-five  years  trying  to  real- 
ize that  it  really  doesn't  make  any 
difference. 

Nevertheless,  there  are,  of  course, 
certain  general  proprieties  which 
should  be  observed,  a  knowledge  of 
which  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  boy  and  girl  who  passes  through 
our  schools,  whatever  the  Social  code 
of  his  particular  circle  may  be;  and 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  our  schools  to 
work  out  a  System  of  Social  Etiquette 
which  will  be  advantageous  to  the  pu- 
pil in  his  Social  contacts. 

The  papers  already  presented  on 
this  topic  by  Messrs.  Chappie  and  Pal- 
mer, respectively,  have  laid  down  a 
basis  for  detailed  discussion  thereof, 
which  I  dare  not,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Round  Table,  enter;  but  I  may  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  result  we  are 
aiming  at  in  this  discussion  is  to  de- 
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termine  the  best  method  of  develop- 
ing our  pupils  into  what,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  "good 
mixers."  A  sense  of  humor  running 
to  the  comical,  gives  us  the  Clown.  A 
sense  of  Propriety  gives  us  the  Gen- 
tleman. A  sense  of  Justice  gives  us 
the  man  of  Integrity.  A  sense  of 
Proportion  gives  us  the  man  of 
Parts.  When  these  qualities  are  com- 
bined in  one  person,  we  have  the 
"good  mixer,"  who  is  at  home  and  ac- 
ceptable in  any  and  all  walks  of  life. 
We  do  need  both  in  our  homes  and 


in  our  schools,  much  more  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  a  good  mixer ;  for 
more  of  our  difficulties  than  we  ordi- 
narily believe  have  their  root  in  our 
unconscious  or  ignorant  violation  of 
the  proprieties  inherent  in  the  situ- 
ation before  us. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
I  throw  the  discussion  open  to  those 
who  have  more  concrete  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  what  our  schools  should 
do  to  advance  the  Social  Interests  of 
their  pupils. 


A  RECREATION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND  PUPIL 

Supt.  J.  T.   Hooper,    Wisconsin    School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 


More  and  more  in  the  past  few 
years  has  the  importance  of  play  as 
an  element  in  the  education  of  the 
child  come  to  the  mind  and  publica- 
tions of  all  prominent  educators.  Not 
only  is  play  recognized  as__an_import- 
ajit_jdjemeiiLLin--educatioj^ 
important  element  in  life.  In  play 
we^ee*^the  child  asHe'^ally  is.  There 
lie  expresses  his  normal  self  freely 
and  "spontaneously.  There  we  can 
study  his  likes,  dislikes,  tendencies, 
his  strength  and  his  weakness.  But 
play  is  important,  not  only  in  the 
education  of  the  child  and  in  provid- 
ing means  for  studying  the  individ- 
ual, but  it  is  important  to  form  the 
habits  which  are  necessary  for  health 
and  enjoyment  in  after  life. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  sad  as  a  man 
who  has  been  successful  in  the 
world,  accumulated  means,  and  who 
does  not  know  how  to  enjoy  it. ^Noth- 
ing is  quite  as  sad  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa who  knows  how  to  study  and  get 
marks,  but  knows  nothing  of  play 
and  the  enjoyment  of  life.  He  may 
be  ever  so  efficient  in  book  know- 
ledge. He  may  be  able  to  make  splen- 
did grades  in  college,  but  unless  he 
has  learned  to  play,  at  least  with 
other  people,  to  give  and  to  take,  un- 
less he  has  learned  team-work,  he 
will  never  be  a  real  force  among  his 
fellows,     i  \ 


So  important  has  play  been  con- 
sidered in  educational  life  that  in 
most  schools  it  has  become  part  of 
the  course  of  study.''  Physical  train- 
ing is  required  by  law  in  practically 
all  of  the  schools  in  many  of  the 
states,  and  wherever  the  community 
is  large  enough  to  afford  the  expense, 
a  special  supervisor  is  employed  to 
outline  and  guide  and  direct  the 
work  done  in  physical  training  and 
playground  exercises.  In  fact,  most 
cities  engage  directors  of  play- 
ground activities,  not  only  during  the 
regular  school  year,  but  also  during 
the  summer  vacation. 
^Whatever  may  be  said  concerning 
play  in  the  ordinary  seeing  school,  it 
is  especially  necessary  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  It  goes  without  saying,  in 
a  body  of  this  kind,  that  the  great 
tendency  of  all  blind  people  is  to 
lead  an  inactive,  sedentary  life.  Noth- 
ing which  the  schools  can  do  will  be 
more  helpful  for  the  blind  in  their 
later  life  than  to  develop  habits  of 
physical  exercise,  habits  of  freedom 
of  motion,  and  desire  for  active,  ro- 
bust play. 

One  of  the  principal  necessities  for 
securing  the  right  kind  of  play  for 
school  children  is  the  ability  and  the 
desire  of  the  teacher  to  play  with  the 
children.  This  is  necessary,  not  only 
for  the  health  of  the  teacher  herself, 
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but  because  it  gives  life  and  spirit  to 
the  school.  Nothing  is  quite  so  dead- 
ening as  a  stick  of  a  teacher,  who  is 
either  too  dignified  or  too  old  to  play 
heartily  with  her  children.  Nothing 
gives  quite  so  much  spirit  and  adds 
so  much  to  the  real  activity  of  school 
life  as  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to 
play  and  really  loves  playing  with  the 
younger  people.  One  of  the  qualifi- 
cations which  I  look  for  in  selecting 
teachers  for  any  school  is  that  of 
knowing  how  to  play.  It  should  be 
in  the  course  of  every  normal  school 
and  no  person  should  ever  think  of 
entering  the  profession  who  is  not 
that  sort  of  a  person. 

Again,  whatever  may  be  said  of  a 
teacher  in  general,  it  is  even  more 
important  that  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
be  a  person  who  knows  how  and  who 
loves  playing  with  the  children.  The 
blind  need  to  be  handled  in  small 
groups  and  every  teacher  in  the 
force  should  be  one  young  and  active 
enough  in  spirit,  at  least,  to  play 
with  and  study  his  children  on  the 
playground. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  in  any 
way  preclude  or  anticipate  that  a 
physical  director  should  not  be  em- 
ployed and  that  all  general  plans 
should  be  outlined  and  guided  by 
such  a  director.  Directed  play  in  in- 
stitutions for  those  of  defective 
vision  is  more  necessary  than  in 
schools  for  the  sighted.  This  direct- 
ed play  should  include  games,  and  the 
director  should  have  a  large  fund  of 
games  which  can  be  adapted  to  the 
blind  and  should  so  plan  them  that, 
with  the  apparatus  at  hand  and  a 
changed  distribution  of  material, 
they  will  not  become  monotonous  and 
will  always  be  fresh  and  something 
which  the  children  will  want  to  do. 
Teachers  and  pupils  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  some  kind  of  exercise, 
and  whenever  possible  the  exercise 
should  be  that  of  playing  games  for 
at  least  a  half  hour  each  school  day. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  expensive 


apparatus.  In  fact,  it  has  been  my 
experience,  and  I  think  that  other 
superintendents  will  bear  me  out, 
that  the  expensive  apparatus  is  used 
the  least,  while  the  simple  apparatus, 
even  the  home-manufactured,  is  more 
desirable  by  the  children. 

In  connection  with  directed  play, 
organizations,  such  as  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Girl  Reserves,  Boy  Scouts,  and 
other  similar  organizations,  should  be 
encouraged  and  developed.  Such  or- 
ganizations have  as  their  ground 
work  a  splendid  foundation  requir- 
ing play  and  exercise,  usually  with 
song  and  outdoor  craft,  walking, 
camping,  and  feats  of  physical  skill. 
All  these  things  add  to  the  zeal  and 
pleasure  of  those  engaging  in  all  di- 
rected sports. 

However,  much  as  can  be  said 
about  directed  play,  the  real  aim  of 
all  play  should  be  to  secure  spontan- 
eous activity.  Children  should  play 
because  they  want  to  play  and  play 
the  things  which  they  desire.  They 
should  not  have  all  of  their  play 
planned  and  laid  out  by  some  one  else 
who  'does  not  appreciate  fully  what 
they  want  to  do  and  how  they  want 
to  do  it.  We  will  fail  in  all  of  our 
directed  play  unless  it  leads  to  some 
form  of  spontaneity  and  some  desire 
for  play  on  the  part  of  the  children 
themselves.  There  should  be  periods 
in  the  day  in  which  the  children  are 
left  to  themselves,  and  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  physical  director  and 
the  teachers  of  any  institution  to 
study  the  children  at  such  times  to 
find  out  whether  their  plans  and  ac- 
tivities in  the  directed  play  have  re- 
sulted in  freedom  of  action  and  spon- 
taneity of  expression  in  their  free- 
time  periods. 

If  play  is  to  be  all  it  should  be,  it 
should  not  only  give  exercise  and 
growth  in  individual  expression  to 
the  child,  but  it  should  create  desire 
and  habit  for  play  which  will  go  with 
the  child  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  great- 
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est  problems  we  meet  as  teachers  of 
the  bHnd  is  to  develop  a  desire  and 
habit  of  freedom  of  action  and  play 
spirit  in^^r  children,  so  that  our 
^children  may  express  themselves 
more  normally  and  naturally,  just  as 
sighted  children  express  themselves 
in  the  normal  world.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  the  great  aim  of  a 
recreation  program  for  blind  chil- 
dren. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  play  only, 
but  a  recreation  program  for  the 
blind  includes  entertainments  and 
social  functions  which  are  ordinarily 
carried  on  in  connection  with  school 
activities  or    neighborhood    parties. 


How  far  we  should  go  with  any  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  must,  of  course,  be 
determined  largely  by  the  precedents 
and  customs  of  the  individual  school. 
■But  some  plan  and  some  program 
should  be  a  part  of  the  school  life  of 
every  school  for  the  blind.  It  is  not 
wise  for  any  one  to  lay  out  a  general 
plan  which  will  fit  all  schools.  How- 
ever, it  is  wise  for  all  of  us  to  insist 
that  a  plan  be  devised  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  social  instruction  and 
social  entertainment  be  developed  as 
a  part  of  the  life  of  the  growing 
child.  Such  I  put  forth  as  my  ideas 
as  to  what  a  recreation  program  for 
the  blind  pupil  should  be. 


HEALTH  IN  OUR  CURRICULUM 

SUPT.   G.   E.    LINEBERRY 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


In  discussing  "Health  in  our  Curri- 
culum" I  feel  that  perhaps  the  most 
practical  thing  to  do  is  to  mention 
briefly  the  features  of  work  that 
should  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit 
of  our  students  physically,  not  only 
for  preparation  for  the  best  work 
while  in  our  institutions  but  in  prep- 
aration for  the  duties  of  life.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  to  start 
with  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  good 
health  and  to  prevent  physical  ail- 
ments as  far  as  possible  rather  than 
wait  for  them  to  develop  and  to  cure 
them  afterwards.  The  line  of  pre- 
ventives that  I  will  mention  first  is 
the  kind  of  diet  we  should  furnish  our 
children.  Each  meal  from  the  first 
to  the  last  should  be  studied  out  care- 
fully with  a  view  to  the  best  possible 
development  of  the  physical  body 
and  the  view  of  keeping  it  in  the  best 
working  condition.  For  this  we  need 
the  service  of  a  good  dietist  who 
knows  how  to  plan  well  balanced 
meals  and  how  to  plan  each  meal  for 
each  day  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  growing  child,  and  also 
see  that  these  meals,  after  being  prop- 
erly planned,  are  properly  prepared. 
Smaller  children,  of  course,    do  not 


need  just  the  same  fare  that  the 
larger  ones  do.  With  the  cottage 
system  and  separate  dining  rooms  for 
different  ages,  this,  is  easy  to  plan. 
If  it  Is  not  possible  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  a  dietist  we  must  depend  upon 
our  regular  housekeepers  and  we 
should  furnish  them  any  aid  that  we 
can  to  better  fit  them  for  their  duties- 
Let  me  repeat  that  we  should  not 
only  stress  the  planning  of  the  meals 
but  the  preparation,  as  this  is  of  vital 
importance.  Also,  we  should  be  care- 
ful to  see  that  there  is  a  regular  and 
uniform  time  for  all  meals  as  irregu- 
larity in  this  is  very  injurious  to  the 
health  of  our  children.  Let  us  furnish 
as  far  as  possible  plenty  of  wholesome 
milk  for  the  students,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  and  as  little  tea  and 
coffee  as  possible. 

But  in  our  preventive  measures  we 
must  not  stop  at  just  having  our  chil- 
dren well  fed,  but  see  that  they  take 
proper  exercise  and  get  plenty  of 
sleep.  All  outdoor  exercises,  such  as 
games  and  plays,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  the  fullest  extent  practical. 
Regular  hours  for  these  each  day,  out 
in  the  open  being  preferable  in  good 
weather,  but  we  should  always  be  able 
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to  have  these  exercises  in  the  gym- 
nasium when  the  weather  is  bad.  We 
should  have  outdoor  gymnasium 
equipment,  but  also  a  well  furnished 
indoor  gymnasium  which  can  be  used 
in  any  kind  of  weather  and  which  will 
render  fine  service  in  developing  prop- 
erly formed  bodies  and  curing  many 
deformities  so  often  found  in  our 
children.  Along  with  this  we  should 
have  a  swimming  pool,  which  in  the 
short  time  we  have  had  one  in  our  in- 
stitution has  proven  one  of  the  most 
helpful  agencies  in  furnishing  the 
most  wholesome  and  vigorous  exer- 
cises for  keeping  the  children  fit  for 
their  duties.  Of  course,  this  should 
be  enclosed  and  have  proper  filtering 
and  heating  systems  so  it  can  be  used 
any  time  of  the  year.  One  of  the  most 
important  instructors  in  our  institu- 
tion is  the  one  of  physical  education, 
and  we  should  select  for  that,  one  of 
the  best  trained  available. 

However,  after  doing  all  we  can, 
there  will  be  physical  troubles  among 
our  children  so  we  must  have  a  plan 
for  taking  care  of  these.  In  this  line 
I  would  say  first  that  we  should  se- 
cure the  services  of  a  good  dentist 
who  will  have  charge  of  the  teeth  of 
our  children,  and  carefully  examine 
them  each  year  and  do  whatever  work 
is  needed.  Special  arrangements  may 
be  provided  for  part  time  of  a  local 
dentist,  but  we  have  found  in  our 
State  that  a  much  more  economical 
plan  and  more  satisfactory  in  every 
way,  is  to  work  through  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  They  have  in  their 
organization  a  dental  department  and 
we  find  that  we  can  secure  through 
them  a  good  dentist  who  will  come  to 
our  school  and  do  the  needed  dental 
work  for  something  like  one-fourth 
the  cost  we  would  otherwise  have  to 
pay  and  be  far  less  disturbing  to  our 
school  work.  Where  it  is  possible  to 
make  arrangements  for  this  kind  of 
work  it  is  very  desirable. 

In  the  medical  line  we  should  have 
a  general  practitioner  who  will  exam- 
ine all  children    at    the    opening  of 


school,  thereby,  safeguarding  care- 
fully against  contagious  diseases,  and 
giving  all  students  who  are  not  al- 
ready immune,  proper  vaccinations  to 
protect  against  such  contagious  dis- 
eases as  small-pox  diphtheria  and  ty- 
phoid fever;  have  blood  tests  made 
wherever  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
diseases  which  can  be  located  by  that ; 
also  X-ray  tests  whenever  advisable. 
Of  course,  a  graduate  nurse  can  re- 
lieve the  physician  of  much  of  this 
work,  especially  that  of  vaccinating 
pupils,  and  in  connection  with  this,  I 
think  we  should  have  all  our  teachers, 
officers,  and  any  helpers  about  the  in- 
stitution immune  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dents. We  happen  to  have  in  our 
town,  a  State  Laboratory  that  makes 
all  blood  tests  for  us,  as  well  as  many 
others ;  and  wherever  possible,  I  think 
our  schools  should  make  use  of  these 
laboratories. 

If  possible  to  do  so,  we  should  by 
all  means  have  good  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  specialists.  On  account  of 
the  great  amount  of  work  which 
would  be  needed  in  this  line,  it  is  de- 
sirable wherever  we  can,  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  firm,  rather  than  one 
doctor.  For  our  work  we  have  one 
doctor  for  general  practice,  but  we 
have  a  firm  of  four  specialists.  A 
good  specialist  would  hardly  be  able 
to  give  from  his  practice,  enough  time 
to  do  the  work  desired.  Of  course, 
with  this  we  should  mention  first  of 
all,  operations  and  treatment  of  eyes 
as  well  as  fitting  glasses  where  they 
are  needed;  all  necessary  operations 
for  ear,  nose  and  throat,  especially 
that  of  removing  adenoids  and  all  dis- 
eased tonsils.  In  this  line,  last  year 
at  the  white  department  of  our  school, 
which  enrolled  142  students,  we  had 
325  eye  examinations,  49  operations, 
300  eye  dressings,  and  during  the  year 
five  children  were  returned  to  seeing 
schools.  Of  course,  the  eye  dressings 
and  all  care  of  these  patients  fell  in 
line  with  the  work  of  the  nurse.  She 
should  study  carefully  the  needs  of 
every  child  in  the  institution,  make 
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dates  with  the  physicians  whenever 
necessary  and  see  that  the  children 
are  taken  for  examination,  properly 
prepared  for  all  operations,  and  prop- 
erly cared  for  after  each  operation. 
All  diseased  tonsils,  of  course,  should 
be  removed  promptly. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
work  of  the  nurse  in  the  different  de- 
partments, and  of  course,  she  should 
give  her  full  time  to  the  work  and 
look  after  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  their  physical  improvement  in 
every  way  possible.  Most  of  her 
work  would  be  in  preventions,  making 
unnecessary  the  cures. 

We  should  keep  a  physical  record 
as  carefully  as  we  do  that  of  our  lit- 
erary or  other  lines  of  work,  marking 
every  operation  of  every  kind,  every 
vaccination  or  treatment,  also  all  den- 
tal work.  Of  course,  the  nurse  can 
keep  all  these  records.  Very  likely, 
the  eye  specialist  will  want  a  card  sys- 
tem of  records  in  his  office,  but  we 


should  have  a  copy  of  same  on  file  in 
our  offices  for  reference  at  any  time. 
The  physical  director  should  furnish 
us  for  our  files,  records  of  height, 
weight,  chest  expansions  and  many 
other  vital  measurements,  taken  at 
least  four  times  each  year,  which 
should  be  kept  on  our  physical  record. 
This  furnishes  in  brief,  some  of  the 
main  points  that  seem  to  be  important 
in  the  physical  development  and  care 
of  our  children.  They  are  with  us 
much  of  the  formative  period  of  life. 
It  is  our  opportunity,  and  duty  as  well, 
to  see  that  they  are  free  from  many 
little  imperfections  and  physical  hab- 
its and  that  they  become  properly 
developed  so  that  they  may  take 
proper  training  and  be  physically  as 
well  as  mentally  able  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  We  should  lay 
the  foundations  for  strong  moral 
characters  and  well  rounded  Chris- 
tian men  and  women,  sound  of  body, 
mind  and  soul. 


TEACHING  BEGINNERS  TO  READ  AND  WRITE  BRAILLE 

Miss  Josephine  Lippa,  Teacher  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  writing  lesson  is  attractive  to  a 
sighted  child  because  he  sees  certain 
pleasing  picture  forms  or  letters 
grow  out  of  his  exercises  in  the  very 
act  of  performing  them.  He  feels  al- 
so the  rhythm  of  his  strokes.  The 
blind  child  cannot  enjoy  these  sensa- 
tions as  the  sighted,  especially  in  the 
beginning  lessons.  His  movement 
must  necessarily  be  very  deliberate 
and  slow — not  to  be  compared  with 
the  forearm  movement  of  the  seeing 
child.  Rhythm  cannot  enter  in  un- 
til later  and  he  can  get  no  satisfac- 
tion from  what  he  is  accomplishing 
until  his  stylus  is  laid  down  and  his 
paper  turned  for  inspection. 

Other  pleasing  sensations  must  be 
therefore  introduced  to  make  the 
new  lesson  an  enjoyable  one.  Imagin- 
ation and  hearing  primarily  take  the 
place  of  seeing  and  rhythm.  In  the 
very  first  lessons,  it  is  more  import- 
ant to  be  thrilled  with  the   "doing" 


than  with  the  result.  It  is  more  like 
dramatizing  an  idea  than  writing. 
As  soon  as  the  beginner  becomes^ 
wholly  interested  in  the  completed 
work,  he  hurries  in  order  that  he  fin- 
ish the  exercise  and  be  able  to  turn 
his  paper  and  see  the  result.  Conse- 
quently, he  makes  many  mistakes 
and  forms  many  bad  habits  such  as 
making  jagged  dots,  tearing  paper 
and  acquiring  a  nervous,  jerky  mo- 
tion which  does  not  aid  him  in  speed 
and  only  tires  him. 

To  aid  in  the  mechanics  of  writing, 
his  first  exercise  should  be  move- 
ments that  are  least  difficult  to  com- 
prehend and  to  perform — a  move- 
ment in  which  the  stylus  will  be  guid- 
ed by  the  walls  of  the  cell  and  that 
will  carry  him  on  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  satisfy  his  natural  tendency 
to  accomphsh  a  great  deal  in  a  short 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  as  will  be 
seen,  this  first   lesson    confines     his 
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movement  to  organized  systematic 
procedure  of  which  he  is  unaware. 
When  a  child  begins  to  learn  to  write 
each  brain  cell  acts  in  a  large  meas- 
ure apart  from  every  other  cell,  and 
there  is  no  organized  co-operation  or 
muscular  co-ordination.  The  child's 
movements  are  unorganized — they 
are  untrained — inchned  to  be  big- 
spread  over  large  areas.  This  diffu- 
sion of  impulses  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  brain  mass  is  unorganized — 
the  impulse  is  at  liberty  to  wander 
around  and  shoot  out  in  very  irregu- 
lar fashion.  There  is  a  false  notion 
that  the  larger  muscles  develop  be- 
fore the  finer  ones.  The  fact  is  that 
the  finer  muscles  are  in  full  operation 
early  in  life,  but  the  ability  to  con- 
trol these  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  not  as  great  as  the  control 
over  the  more  fundamental  muscles. 
These  finer  muscles  are  the  most  eas- 
ily stimulated  and  called  into  diffuse 
movements,  but  the  most  easily  tired. 
Hence  writing  periods  should  be  short 
ones,  but  nevertheless  given-  The 
teacher's  aim  is  to  get  into  control 
these  large  movements,  emphasizing 
the  thought  to  be  expressed,  thus  al- 
lowing the  sensory  impulses  to  con- 
trol the  writing  movements  and 
these  will  through  practice  become 
automatic.  To  preclude  the  possibil- 
ity of  muscular  and  nervous  strain 
the  teacher's  hand  is  ever  helping 
and  guiding  the  child's  hand  finding 
the  place,  bearing  down  or  lifting  the 
stylus.  He  is  scarcely  conscious  of 
any  effort — however,  he  is  acquiring 
and  forming  certain  habits  of  correct 
procedure — and  correctness  in  doing 
is  more  important  than  result.  Every 
movement  must  have  particular  di- 
rection, definite  duration  and  definite 
relation  to  other  movements,  con- 
temporaneous, preceding  and  follow- 
ing. This  correctness  is  attained  by 
holding  the  attention  to  the  thought 
actuating  the  movement  and  the 
teacher's  hand  to  assist  in  physical 
control. 
The  exercises  must  possess  adapt- 


ibility  to  some  motive  or  purpose 
which  may  be  set  by  his  play-life  or 
social  environment.  As  for  instance, 
in  writing  lesson  dots  l-"2,  the 
thought  expressed  is  "a  soldier  boy 
a-marching."  Every  dot  or  group  of 
dots  become  real  people,  familiar  ob- 
jects or  actions  in  his  every  day  life. 
There  are  three  definite  space  val- 
ues to  be  taught.  First,  form-dots 
one  and  two;  second,  form-dots  one 
and  five;  third,  form-dots  one  and 
four.  These  space  values  teach  the 
three  directions  needed,  namely,  hor- 
izontal, perpendicular,  and  diagonal. 
Having  learned  these  essentials,  the 
pupils  will  have  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  field  of  the  cell 
and  attain  the  proper  movements  pe- 
culiar to  Braille  writing.  No  forms 
or  letters  are  ever  taught  in  this 
first  year  of  writing  by  learning  to 
number  the  dots.  Also  this  play  writ- 
ing may  be  given  long  before  a  child 
learns  to  read.  It  is  not  writing  to 
him  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word, 
rather  a  picture-making  or  drama- 
tization. The  character  dots  1-2  is 
the  beginners'  first  lesson.  If  this 
letter  has  been '  in  the  reading  les- 
son, the  pupil  knows  many  things 
about  it — its  form  as  learned  by 
touch,  what  it  says  (sound),  its  use. 
No  doubt  it  has  been  personified.  Now 
it  can.  not  only  talk,  but  it  can  also 
walk.  The  styles  is  placed  at  the 
starting  point.  The  teacher  assists 
to  bear  down  in  the  child's  first  ef- 
forts. They  pause  to  listen  for  the 
sound  at  the  moment  of  puncture  of 
paper.  We  call  that  sound  C's  first 
step.  We  move  across  the  cell  to  dot 
2.  C  makes  his  second  step.  We  are 
listening  for  his  footfalls,  tap,  tap, 
one.  two.  tap,  tap.  Our  attention  is 
on  the  tap,  tap,  not  in  the  making  of 
letter  C.  The  pupil  does  not  hurry  to 
accomplish  the  letter  C;  his  pleasure 
is  in  hearing  the  stylus  pierce  the  pa- 
per or  hearing  C's  footsteps.  If  he 
bears  down  too  heavily  the  footfall  is 
not  heard — nor  if  too  lightly.  The 
proper  sense  of  pressure  is  thus,  un- 
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consciously  developed.  We  stop  long 
enough  to  examine  our  work.  He 
has  now  a  new  sensation;  the  result 
of  his  imagination  or  his  play  is  re- 
alized. He  discovers  C's  footprints 
on  the  paper.  The  neat  line  pleases 
the  child  and  invariably  he  wants 
more  marching!  Gradually  less  and 
finally  no  aid  of  guidance  is  given 
him.  By  guidance  is  meant  teacher's 
hand  placed  on  child's,  almost  feel- 
ing for  him  and  placing  it  in  posi- 
tion, etc.  Later  the  exercises  are 
varied.  C  may  walk  to  steps 
(dots  1-2)  and  "jump"  (a  cell),  walk 
two  steps  and  "jump."  C  begins  to 
stand  alone-  It  becomes  the  written 
letter.  This  usually  takes  six  or 
seven  lessons  or  less,  depending  upon 
the  native  ability  of  the  child.  This 
letter  is  the  simplest  to  perform  be- 
cause the  stylus  is  guided  by  the  up- 
per wall  and  corners  of  the  cell  and 
the  child  need  give  no  thought  to 
skipping  any  particular  pit.  In  this 
lesson  (from  1-2),  the  pupil  is  gain- 
ing control  of  stylus,  (2)  correct 
pressure  on  stylus,  (3)  knowledge  of 
first  space  value,  (4)  horizontal 
movement,  (5)  letter  C.  The  letter 
C  is  not  only  important  in  itself,  but 
also  as  an  element  in  the  construc- 
tion of  letter  "d"  learned  later. 

The  next  group  of  exercises  has 
for  its  foundation  lesson  form  dots  1 
and  5  or  the  letter  "k."  This  letter 
is  likened  to  a  gate,  dots  one  and  five 
being  the  posts.  The  posts  of  a  gate 
are  farther  apart  than  C's  footsteps. 
We  drive  in  the  posts  of  the  gate. 
We  listen  again  as  they  are  placed. 
Only  one  gate  is  made  for  each 
"yard  (cell.)  After  making  several 
gates  the  pupil  realizes  his  stylus 
has  slipped  over  uneven  ground  so 
to  speak.  He  has  become  conscious 
of  the  projection  at  dot  three.  Not 
yet  having  entire  control  of  his 
stylus,  he  slips  past  this  projection 
easily  and  naturally.  He  has  no 
particular  use  for  it  anyway.  But  as 
he  gains  control  is  able  to  pass    it 


more  deliberately.  His  interest  at  the 
time  is  in  making  "gates"  through 
which  many  play  beings  will  pass, 
such  as  dot  4  or  dot  5  or  dot  6  or 
dots  2-4.  In  later  lessons  dot  2  may 
be  introduced  as  a  child  standing  at 
the  gate  post.  Dot  4  is  a  child  who 
has  just  run  through  the  gate,  or 
father  coming  home  from  work  opens 
the  gate  and  enters.  The  gate  must 
always  be  made  first  or  otherwise 
how  could  the  play-beings  (dots)  go 
through  it.  In  this  way  any  tend- 
ency to  reverse  the  position  of  let- 
ters m,  n,  0  and  u  never  arises,  but 
those  forms  are  forever  fixed  in  his 
mind.  Seeing  children  are  taught 
definite  strokes  in  making  letters. 
For  instance,  in  letter  "a",  upstroke 
"  ";  then  the  part  that  looks  like 
a  bag  "o";  then  the  down  stroke 
"  ";  then"  up  "  ".  Why  should 
not  the  bhnd  child  have  his  letters 
presented  to  him  just  as  logically. 
Time  enough  as  an  adult  to  use  his 
own  individuality  in  forming  letters- 

The  third  space  value  is  easily 
taught  since  the  child  knows  dot  1 
and  dot  4  as  part  of  letter  "o"  which 
he  learned  not  necessarily  as  the  let^ 
ter  "o"  but  as  "gate"  with  dot  4  as 
a  character  in  the  game.  The  only 
difficulty  now  being  that  he  ap- 
proaches dot  4  directly  from  dot  1 
without  the  relation  of  two  gateposts 
to  assist  him  in  locating  it.  How- 
ever with  the  knowledge  of  the  field 
of  the  cell  learned  so  far,  he  becomes 
sure  of  his  movements  at  this  stage. 

Up  to  this  time  the  pupil  has  been 
learning  to  write  forms  merely  to  ex- 
press action.  He  is  now  ready  to  ex- 
press thoughts  in  a  more  concrete 
way.  With  the  forms  he  knows,  the 
word  "come"  appeals  to  him  strong- 
ly. It  is  an  invitation  with  no  limita- 
tion to  what  it  may  mean.  The 
child  writes  "come."  He  reads  it  and 
if  correctly  written  adds  to  it  by 
saying  whatever  he  wishes  as  (reads) 
"Come  (and  speaks)  and  run  with 
me;  or,  come — and  skip,  John."    The 
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invitation  accepted,  the  game  is  play- 
ed and  a  good  time  had.  The  class 
writes  'come*  again  and  another  chos- 
en to  suggest  the  game  as  before.  In 
this  way  writing  remains  a  game 
without  the  mere  drudgery  of  learn- 
ing to  write.  Indeed  the  writing  pe- 
riod is  looked  forward  to  as  a  pleas- 
ant part  of  the  day.  Little  exercises 
can  be  given  until  that  word  is  mas- 
tered— children  like  to  write  "come — 
come — come,"  three  times  or  twice, 
according  to  some  association  in 
the  day's  occupation. 

Letters  having  three  dots  in  close 
proximity  as  1,  p,  r,  y,  b,  g,  are  eas- 
ily learned  in  a  single  very  short  pe- 
riod, and  are  introduced  only  when 
needed.  "L"  may  be  known  as  a  tall 
man,  *T"  as  the  tall  man's  cane, 
"R"  as  tall  man  wearing  belt  with 
dot  4  as  buckle,  "B"  his  httle  boy,  or 
Little  Boy  Blue.  "G"  to  little  boys, 
written  1-3/2-4.  (On  one  occasion 
it  was  very  convenient  to  consider 
the  four  dots  the  flowers  in  a  bou- 
quet-) "Y"  has  always  been  the 
house  in  which  our  letter  people  live, 
dots  1  and  5  becoming  the  door  in- 
stead of  the  gate.  (Dots  1-5  written 
first.)  The  pupil  can  now  write  phon- 
ic combinations  or  rhyme  games  as 
"call,"  "ball,"  or  "lay,"  "play."  Short 
sentences  are  written  as  "Come  and 
play."  "Come  and  play."  When 
"and"  was  needed  it  was  taught  in- 
cidently.  Having  knowledge  of  the 
word  "and"  from  our  reading  lesson, 
it  was  easy  enough  to  present  "a"  as 
the  baby  in  our  group  of  play  beings, 
needing  just  one  dot  in  the  first  cor- 
ner- "N"  was  our  gate  with  a  little 
boy  waiting  at  the  gate;  for  letter 
"D,"  which  is  just  hke  "C"  with  an 
extra  dot  just  below.  Dot  4  will  be 
placed  correctly  because  the  stylus 
is  travelling  in  that  direction,  that  is, 
from  dot  1  to  dot  2,  then  down  to  dot 
4 — the  only  place  close  to  the  dots 
1-2  and  in  a  natural  direction.  As  a 
rule  a  child  will  not  go  backward,  as 
for  instance  to  dot  3.    From  the  very 


beginning,  no  lesson  allowed  a  back- 
ward movement  to  be  introduced. 

Letters  "D"  and  "F"  should  never 
be  taught  in  one  lesson,  or  as  the  re- 
verse of  each  other-  "F"  is  taught  as 
being  written  like  letter  "B"  with  an 
extra  dot  at  the  top.  A  good  plan 
for  making  letter  "F"  firm  in  their 
minds,  is  to  present  it  as  stated 
above  and  follow  with  dictation  of 
words  beginning  with  "F"  as  fall — 
for — far.  If  at  this  time  teacher 
thinks  it  too  difficult  for  child  to 
write  the  whole  word,  let  the  child 
name  words  that  begin  with  "F"  and 
each  time  he  can  state  one  such  word, 
write  the  letter  "F,"  then  when  no 
more  can  be  thought  of,  he  may 
count  how  many  "F's"  he  has  writ- 
ten which  means  he  was  able  to 
thing  of  that  many  words — he,  no 
doubt,  will  be  complimented  on  the 
great  number  of  words  he  thought 
of,  not  realizing  the  teacher  is  re- 
joicing that  he  has  forever  fixed  "F" 
in  his  mind  as  a  letter  form. 

The  letter  "A"  must  be  placed  in 
a  particular  corner  of  the  cell,  the 
importance  of  which  does  not  ap- 
peal to  a  young  child;  it  takes  too 
much  though  to  skip  dot  2  to  find  a 
place  for  another  "A."  As  an  exer- 
cise it  is  most  monotonous.  Invari- 
ably the  beginner  will  write  "A" 
anywhere  in  the  cell  after  his  first 
several  careful  attempts  at  correct 
placement.  Rarely,  if  at  all,  does  a 
child,  big  or  little,  make  a  line  of 
"A's" — even  in  play  hours — they 
will  make  "G's"  or  a  row  of  "L's"  or 
outline  a  page  with  "C's,"  or  decorate 
a  card  with  "K's,"  but  never  is  "A" 
chosen.  So  far,  all  letters  learned 
and  used  in  written  exercises  have 
begun  with  dot  1.  But  there  is  a 
group  of  letters  which  must  begin 
with  dot  3.  These  are  the  letters  t, 
s,  i,  j,  and  w.  Letter  "T"  is  taught 
first  because  it  is  an  interesting  one 
to  write.  The  two  sets  of  dots  writ- 
ten 3-5,  2-4  are  associated  with  the 
letter  "B."    Letter   "S"    is    taught 
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next,  being  so  much  like  "T."  The 
pupil  will  enjoy  adding  "S"  to  such 
words  as  bat,  cat,  mat,  pat  and  the 
like,  a  dictation  lesson  with  bat,  cat, 
mat,  etc.,  having  been  given  previ- 
ously. 

Letter  "I"  is  another  very  import- 
ant one  to  be  taught.  It  is  the  last 
of  the  vowels  to  be  taught.  Teaching 
"I",  however,  as  one  of  the  group 
that  are  written  with  dot  3  as  "Be- 
ginning dot"  and  never  presented  as 
being  written  as  the  reverse  of  "E," 


all  confusion  is  eliminated.  'T' 
should  be  given  in  word  exercises, 
first  as  it,  bit,  sit,  hit,  pit,  and  then 
taught  as  the  personal  pronoun  for 
sentence  construction,  using  the  cap- 
ital mark.  Never  use  words  having 
'*E"  in  same  lesson  presenting  the 
letter  "I-"  All  other  letters  taught 
incidently  as  they  come  to  attention 
or  necessary.  Punctuation  marks  are 
likened  to  letters  and  written  on  the 
first  floor  or  second  floor  of  the  house 
(Lower  or  upper  part  of  cell). 


MENTAL  TESTS:  A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  FIELD 

DR.  SAMUEL  P.  HAYES 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke   College,   South  Hadley,   Mass. 


Mental  tests  in  their  various  forms 
have  caught  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral public  so  successfully,  and  are 
such  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  now-a- 
days,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  exag- 
gerating the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. Possibly  a  statement  of  the  po- 
sition of  Mental  Tests  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  a  typical  college  will  help  to 
correct  this  tendency.  At  Mount 
Holyoke  we  offer  ten  courses  in  Psy- 
chology, most  of  them  giving  three 
hours  of  credit  for  one  semester,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  students  to 
take  thirty  hours  of  Psychology.  The 
work  in  Mental  Tests  counts  as  one 
semester  hour,  i.e.,  it  is  only  one-thir- 
tieth of  the  possible  work  in  Psychol- 
ogy, a  matter  of  about  16  lectures  and 
class  discussions.  This  evening  I  am 
hoping  to  give  you  an  introduction  to 
the  main  topics  and  problems  treated 
in  this  one-hour  course,  hoping  to  fill 
in  the  details  and  give  a  chance  for 
general  discussion  in  the  Round  Table 
to  be  conducted  later  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton.* 

By  a  mental  test,  we  mean  the 
scientific  measurement  of  some  men- 
tal trait  or  capacity.  Just  as  we  can 
measure  the  resistance  of  a  bar  of 
iron,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  a  fluid, 
the  rate  of  respiration  or  of  heart 


beat,  the  strength  of  one's  grip  or  the 
speed  of  one's  response  to  a  stimulus, 
so  can  we  also  measure  the  efficiency 
of  memory,  the  richness  of  imagina- 
tion, the  degree  of  attention,  the 
ability  to  reason  correctly,  etc.;  and 
the  measurements  of  these  latter 
functions  are  called  "mental  tests." 

The  superiority  of  measurement 
over  casual  observation  has  long  been 
recognized  in  dealing  with  physical 
relations;  mental  testers  claim  the 
same  superiority  for  measurement  in 
the  mental  sphere.  In  the  smaller 
communities  the  iceman  still  guesses 
at  the  weight  of  the  cake  he  puts  into 
the  icebox ;  in  many  kitchens  the  cook 
still  puts  in  "a  pinch  of  this  and  a 
pinch  of  that  and  salt  to  taste";  ba- 
nanas and  eggs  are  still  sold  by  the 
dozen,  regardless  of  size  and  weight, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  But  the 
"tried  recipe"  is  fast  crowding  out 
guesswork  from  the  kitchen,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  iceman,  and  the 
grocer,  as  well  as  the  gasman  and  the 
electric  light  company,  measurement 
is  fast  becoming  the  rule  of  life.  The 
methods  of  science,  which  have  revo- 
lutionized man's  attitude  toward  na- 
ture in  its  manifold  phases  and  con- 
tributed in  notable  degree  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  industry,  and  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  home,  are  now  being  used 
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to  remodel  and  reorganize  the  schools. 
For  it  is  quite  as  necessary  and  quite 
as  feasible  to  measure  mental  traits 
as  to  determine  the  quantities  of  phy- 
sical substances.  An  illustration  will 
perhaps  make  this  clearer. 

Someone  says  "What  a  wonderful 
memory  Mr.  A.  has !  You  go  into  his 
store  and  ask  him  the  price  of  dozens 
of  articles  and  he  never  hesitates  or 
makes  a  slip  on  any  of  them.  I  won- 
der how  he  is  able  to  do  it  ?"  Perhaps 
during  the  same  day  you  hear  Mr.  A.'s 
wife  complaining  that  she  can  never 
depend  upon  him  to  bring  home 
things  she  asks  him  to  get  in  town, 
following  her  statement  by  specific  il- 
lustrations of  memory  lapses  which 
have  caused  her  great  inconvenience 
and  Mr.  A.  great  embarrassment. 
Now  has  he,  or  has  he  not,  a  good 
memory?  Casual  observation  gives 
conflicting  evidence.  What  has  sci- 
ence to  say  about  it? 

We  must  first  define  our  terms. 
What  do  we  mean  by  "memory?"  The 
modern  scientific  study  of  the  mind 
has  made  it  quite  plain  that  memory 
is  not  a  "thing"  that  one  "has"  and 
"uses"  as  one  may  have  and  use  a 
horse,  or  a  muscle,  or  any  other  phys- 
ical tool  for  producing  results.  Psy- 
chology has  analyzed  memory  into 
four  distinct  processes  or  elements, 
each  of  which  may  be  tested  sepa- 
rately, and  each  of  which  may  be  good 
or  bad  independently  of  the  other 
three.  People  have  different  methods 
and  show  different  degrees  of  efficien- 
cy in  (1)  learning,  (2)  retention,  (3) 
recall,  and  (4)  recognition,  and  it  is 
as  foolish  to  confuse  these  four-part 
processes  as  it  would  be  to  glance  at  a 
group  of  four  men  who  look  success- 
ful and  say,  "There  is  a  fine  group  of 
American  citizens,"  for  the  manufac- 
turer may  be  a  profiteer,  the  minister 
a  time-server,  the  physician  a  quack, 
and  the  lawyer  a  crook!  The  differ- 
ences are  not  obvious  to  casual  obser- 
vation, but  scientific  measurement 
demonstrates  them  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in 


the  efficiency  of  our  memory  whether 
we  use  the  logical  or  the  rote  method 
of  learning,  whether  we  employ  vis- 
ual, auditory  or  tactual  imagery  to 
assist  us  in  retention,  whether  we 
give  our  full  attention  to  the  items  to 
be  recalled,  etc.  Probably  Mr.  A.  has 
found  that  it  is  essential  to  his  suc- 
cess in  business  to  have  prices  at  his 
tongue's  end  and  by  repetition  under 
attention  he  has  found  it  possible  to 
gain  a  marked  proficiency  in  this  ac- 
tivity: but  like  many  men  who  leave 
home  after  a  hurried  breakfast,  full  of 
plans  for  the  work  of  the  day,  he  an- 
swered "Yes,  of  course"  to  various 
things  that  were  said  to  him  by  his 
wife  without  giving  full  attention  to 
the  items,  and  without  weaving  them 
into  any  active  associated  ideas  that 
would  assist  in  their  recall  at  the 
proper  time  later  in  the  day.  Science 
could  go  still  further  and  measure 
each  of  the  four  memory  processes 
separately,  but  it  would  seem  that  our 
preliminary  analysis  justifies  us  in 
saying  that  in  Mr.  A's  case  the  trou- 
ble is  with  his  interest  and  his  atten- 
tion rather  than  with  his  memory.  In 
other  cases  actual  measurement 
seems  more  satisfactory.  For  in- 
stance, we  demand  of  telephone 
operators  a  high  degree  of  na- 
tive retentiveness  so  that  they 
can  remember  the  numbers  we 
give  them  without  too  much  repeti- 
tion, and  we  now  have  methods  of 
testing  native  retentiveness  which  are 
valuable  in  prophesying  the  probable 
success  or  failure  of  applicants  for  po- 
sitions in  such  work,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship which  has  formerly  been  neces- 
sary. 

Before  taking  up  our  study  of  the 
different  types  of  mental  tests  now 
in  general  use,  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of  the 
testing  movement,  especially  during 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  when  a 
definite  impetus  to  measurement  has 
come  from  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual psychology,  that  branch  of  the 
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science  which  emphasizes  the  differ- 
ences between  individuals  of  different 
ages,  races,  sexes,  etc.,  and  seeks  to 
determine  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment and  education  upon  the  indi- 
viduals studied. 

Three  fairly  distinct  periods  may 
be  distinguished,  (12)*.  I  will  char- 
acterize each  in  a  few  words,  and  give 
typical  illustrations  of  the  line^  of 
work  attempted. 

*Note:  Figures  in  parenthesis  refer  to 
articles  listed  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

1.  The  period  of  invention,  de- 
scription and  trial.  1890-1904.  This 
period  is  characterized  by  the  inven- 
tion, description  and  trial  of  a  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  tests,  with 
little  analysis  of  the  tests  themselves, 
of  the  functions  tested  by  them,  or  of 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Typical 
attempts : 

1890  Mental  measurement  of  college 
students — Cattell. 

1893  Mental  differences  between 
races — Jastrow. 

1894  Mental  differences  characteris- 
tic of  age — Gilbert. 

1895  Classification  of  defectives   by 
use  of  tests — Kraepelin. 

1903  Mental    traits   of   the   sexes — 

Thompson. 
1905  Classification    and    segregation 

of  retarded  children — Binet-Si- 

mon. 

2.  The  period  of  specialization 
and  standardization.  1904-1916.  The 
chief  aims  of  this  period  were 
(a)  to  stereotype  the  methods  of 
giving  and  scoring  tests,  (b)  to 
establish  norms  according  to  age, 
sex,  environment,  etc.,  (c)  to  special- 
ize tests  for  specific  purposes,  and  (d) 
to  test  the  tests  themselves,  scien- 
tifically.   Typical  publications: 

1903  Stern's  Criticism  and  Appeal  for 
Scientific  Standards. 

1904  A  Collection  of  50  Tests,  by  Tou- 
louse, Vaschide  and  Pieron. 

1909  Whipple's  Manual  of  Mental  and 
Physical  Tests. 

3.  The  period  of  practical  and  vo- 
cational application,  1916  to  date.  The 


use  of  group  tests,  begun  early  in  the 
second  period,  was  greatly  developed 
in  the  second.  The  schools  quickly 
recognized  the  great  advantage  of 
such  tests  for  general  surveys,  and 
when  the  U.  S.  entered  the  World 
War,  the  necessity  for  the  mental 
measurement  of  the  draft  army  led 
to  the  greatest  experiment  in  mental 
testing  ever  undertaken.  After  the 
war,  industry  sought  to  use  the  meth- 
ods devised  for  the  army,  and  tests 
for  vocational  guidance  in  the  schools 
and  selection  of  employees  for  im- 
dustry  enlisted  the  efforts  of  a  host  of 
enthusiastic  workers. 
I.     Intelligence  tests  (5) 

1.  Individual  tests    of    intelli- 
gence. 

The  Binet  -  Simon  tests  assembled 
by  two  French  psychologists,  A.  Binet 
and  H.  Simon,  (1)  to  meet  the  need 
created  by  a  Paris  ordinance  requir- 
ing the  segregation  of  inferior  child- 
ren, were  first  published  in  1905,  and 
revised  by  the  authors  in  1908  and 
again  in  1911  to  meet  criticisms  re- 
sulting from  their  use  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Germany  and  England.  The 
tests  were  first  extensively  used  in 
America  by  Goddard  in  1910-11,  and 
have  been  revised  and  adapted  by 
various  American  psychologists,  the 
most  important  revisions  being  Kuhl- 
mann's  in  1912,  the  Yerkes  Point 
Scale  in  1915,  and  Terman's  extension 
and  standardization  (The  Stanford 
Revision)  (9)  in  1916.  An  enormous 
literature  has  grown  up  about  the 
tests  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  a 
very  extensive  use  has  been  made  of 
them  with  such  widely  varied  groups 
as  school  children,  delinquents,  immi- 
grants, policemen  and  firemen,  the 
unemployed,  the  American  draft  ar- 
my, high  school  and  college  students. 
At  one  time  it  looked  as  though  we 
should  soon  have  a  new  profession  es- 
tablished in  America,  the  "Binet-test- 
er"  or  "Binet-er,"  so  persistent  was 
the  demand  for  the  testing  of  school 
children  and  delinquents.  We  have 
at  present  a  vast  amount  of  data  up- 
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on  the  development  and  mental  abili- 
ties of  children  of  all  ages,  and  we 
know  about  what  to  expect  of  child- 
ren— at  least  we  know  what  large 
numbers  of  children  are  able  to  do 
and  assume  that  this  attainment  is 
normal  for  any  other  child  whose  he- 
redity and  environment  have  not  un- 
duly helped  or  hindered  him  in  his 
development. 

But,  of  course,  we  must  make  spe- 
cial concessions  to  children  whose 
chances  have  been  above  or  below  the 
average.  It  was  early  pointed  out 
that  the  Binet- Simon  tests  make  a 
considerable  use  of  school  knowledge 
and  that  success  in  passing  the  tests 
depends  largely  upon  ability  to  under- 
stand and  use  the  language  in  which 
they  are  given.  To  test  the  native 
ability  of  street  gamins  and  juvenile 
delinquents,  immigrants  who  do  not 
know  our  language,  and  the  deaf,  who 
are  not  only  handicapped  in  communi- 
cation but  whose  thought  life  has  had 
a  very  different  development  from 
that  of  people  who  acquire  speech 
naturally,  special  types  of  intelligence 
tests  called  "performance"  tests  (6) 
have  been  devised,  which  aim  to  meas- 
ure the  same  mental  functions  as 
those  measured  by  the  Binet-Simon 
tests,  but  without  the  use  of  words 
or  verbal  imagery.  The  modification 
of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  for  use  with 
the  blind,  begun  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin 
in  1914  and  now  being  standardized 
by  the  writer,  is  doubtless  familiar  to 
this  audience. 

2.     Group  tests  of  intelligence. 

Although  psychologists  here  and 
there  had  made  group  tests  of  mental 
functions  long  before  the  publication 
of  Whipple's  Manual  (10)  in  1909, 
the  first  extensive  tests  of  intelligence 
by  the  group  method  began  with  the 
publication  of  the  Otis  and  the  Pres- 
sey  tests  in  1916.  (The  Pressey  Group 
Point  Scale  was  adapted  for  use  with 
the  blind  and  employed  in  a  survey 
of  eight  eastern  schools  for  the  blind 
in  1919-20).  The  Army  Alpha  test 
(14)  was  given  to  1,789',000  soldiers 


during  1917  and  1918,  and  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Tests,  devised  by  a 
group  of  psychologists  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  army  testing, 
financed  by  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  from  the  General  Education 
Board  and  published  for  use  in  the 
schools  in  1920,  bid  fair  to  rival  the 
Army  Alpha  test  in  extent  of  use. 
Large  numbers  of  other  tests  have 
been  prepared  (13)  and  so  generally- 
used  that  competent  judges  now  esti- 
mate that  about  five  million  school 
children  have  been  tested.  The  meth- 
ods have  been  so  well  developed  that 
it  is  now  possible  to  test  in  a  single 
day  all  the  pupils  of  a  school  having 
as  many  as  ten  rooms,  and  to  have  a 
thousand  papers  scored  in  a  few  hours 
by  clerks  and  teachers.  Surveys  of  as 
many  as  200,000  children  are  now  be- 
ing planned !  The  newspapers  are  full 
of  test  items  and  many  of  them  pub- 
lish "brain  tests"  every  morning,  so 
that  their  readers  may  measure  their 
minds  before  breakfast,  if  they  pre- 
fer this  sort  of  exercise  to  the  "daily 
dozen"!  I  wish  it  were  possible  for 
you  all  to  look  through  the  collection 
of  sample  tests  I  have  assembled  for 
use  with  my  classes  in  college.  I  shall 
bring  these  collections  to  the  Round 
Table  discussion.  Meanwhile,  the  best 
I  can  do  is  to  call  your  attention  to 
two  tests  I  have  mimeographed  and 
passed  out  with  the  outline  for  this 
lecture — a  "best  answer"  test  from 
the  Army  Alpha  series,  and  a  "com- 
pletion test"  devised  for  Dartmouth 
freshmen. 

To  meet  the  language  difficulty 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Bi- 
net-Simon tests,  many  non-language 
performance  tests  have  been  arranged 
for  use  with  groups,  the  first  well 
known  test  of  this  sort  being  the  Ar- 
my Beta  tests  (14)  for  illiterate  sol- 
diers. We  have  now  quite  a  collec- 
tion of  group  performance  tests  in- 
tended for  kindergarten  and  primary 
children,  who  have  not  yet  learned 
to  read  and  write,  and  at  least  one 
performance    test    which  claims  to 
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measure  native  intelligence  all  the 
way  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university. 

3.     Criticisms   of  the  test  move- 
ment. 

Of  course  a  movement  involving  so 
many  people  and  such  diverse  activi- 
ties could  not  fail  to  encounter  oppo- 
sition. The  "Binet  -  testers"  were 
said  to  be  worse  pests  than  life  insur- 
ance agents,  the  tests  were  branded  as 
foolish  puzzles,  as  a  useless  waste  of 
time  for  the  pupils  and  an  unjustifi- 
able waste  of  money  for  the  schools. 
Newspapers  which  delighted  in  re- 
porting the  most  extravagant  claims 
of  some  misguided  enthusiast  in  one 
part  of  their  issue,  would  print  a  se- 
rious editorial  criticism  of  something 
they  had  failed  to  comprehend  in  an- 
other part  of  the  paper.  Of  course 
individual  psychologists  and  school- 
men have  made  mistakes,  for  we  are 
all  human,  but  I  believe  that  when  the 
last  word  is  said  it  will  sound  less  like 
Walter  Lipman's  ill-advised  attack  up- 
on a  scientifRc  movement  he  does  not 
understand  and  more  like  Whipple's 
defense  of  the  testing  program.  (11) 
Let  me  quote  his  summary:  'The  pu- 
pils are  happier ;  the  pupils  are  more 
successful;  the  teachers  cooperate; 
better  methods  of  instruction  are  ap- 
pearing ;  the  parents  are  appreciative. 
Does  this  sound  like  inflicting  crim- 
inal injury  upon  children,  or  disgrac- 
ing families,  or  threatening  the  foun- 
dations of  democracy?" 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  opposition  to  men- 
tal testing  is  emotional  rather  than 
reasoned.  Some  people  are  always 
ready  to  oppose  anything  new.  One 
expects  opposition  from  the  ultra- 
conservatives  or  "neo-phobiacs"  as 
someone  has  recently  named  the 
group:  they  are  afraid  of  anything 
new,  for  it  may  be  dangerous  and  it 
clearly  is  disturbing  to  the  calm  con- 
tinuance of  what  we  are  accustomed 
to.  Others  have  tried  a  few  tests 
timidly,  failed  largely  because  they 
did  not  have  confidence  in  themselves 


and  then  wept  with  sympathy  for  the 
poor  school  children  who  are  being 
similarly  abused  by  the  pernicious 
testers!  But  every  movement  has 
had  to  meet  the  conservative  and  the 
fearful.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
mental  testing  is  not  a  passing  fad, 
but  a  permanent  advance  in  our  treat- 
ment of  human  nature.  The  testing 
movement  embraces  a  large  group  of 
careful,  cautious  and  open-minded 
scientists,  quite  as  capable  of  criti- 
cising their  own  methods  and  improv- 
ing their  technique  as  they  are  fertile 
in  devising  new  methods  for  meeting 
new  issues.  Tests  and  testing  will  go 
on  improving  just  as  automobiles  and 
air-ships  and  radio  outfits  will  go  on 
improving.  Tests  have  come  to  stay, 
and  the  sooner  carping  criticism  gives 
way  to  appreciation  and  constructive 
suggestion,  the  better  for  all  parties 
concerned.  I  am  happy  to  second  the 
hope  voiced  by  Mr.  Bledsoe,  in  his 
presidential  address  to  this  conven- 
tion, "that  this  group  may  not  fall 
behind  any  other  educational  group" 
in  any  worthy  movement. 

XL  Educational  or  "achievement" 
tests  (7). 

Some  psychologists  reserve  the 
words  "Mental  Tests"  for  tests  of  in- 
telligence only;  it  has  seemed  to  me 
wiser  to  follow  the  commoner  usage, 
and  include  under  "Mental  Tests"  all 
the  various  ways  devised  by  psycholo- 
gists for  measuring  the  results  of 
mental  activity.  Intelligence  tests 
are  supposed  to  measure  one's  native 
ability  with  a  minimum  of  dependence 
upon  the  specific  facts  learned  in 
school;  "achievement"  tests  are 
planned  to  measure  one's  attainment 
in  the  different  school  subjects.  In 
both  types  of  testing  certain  scientific 
methods  developed  by  psychologists 
are  used:  a)  the  details  of  giving  the 
tests  are  carefully  stereotyped ;  b)  oB- 
jective  and  time-saving  devices  for 
scoring  are  employed ;  c)  comparisons 
are  made  with  norms  and  standards 
established  through  a  wide  use  of  the 
tests. 
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In  the  early  days  of  testing  every- 
one had  his  own  arithmetic  test  (8) 
and  his  grammar  test,  his  spelling 
test  and  his  geography  test,  and  there 
are  still  large  numbers  of  tests  for  all 
the  school  subjects  from,  reading  to 
sight  -  singing  and  millinery!  (4) 
When  I  undertook  to  make  a  survey 
of  schools  for  the  blind  in  1917  there 
was  already  a  considerable  number  of 
such  tests  to  choose  from,  and  now 
their  number  is  legion.  But  within 
the  last  couple  of  years  a  decided  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  publica- 
tion of  "teams  of  tests"  for  school 
surveys — a  set  of  standardized  tests 
which  covers  practically  all  the  work 
of  the  grades,  at  moderate  expense 
and  with  only  two  hours  of  testing, 
yields  reliable  evidence  of  a  child's 
status  in  each  of  his  major  subjects, 
indicated  by  his  "subject  age",  and 
of  his  general  position,  indicated  by 
his  "accomplishment  ratio",  obtained 
by  dividing  his  "educational  age"  by 
his  "mental  age." 

Am  I  piling  up  technical  terms  too 
rapidly  ?  Let  me  pause  a  moment  and 
give  a  few  definitions,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  have  been  read- 
ing the  later  literature  on  testing.  In 
the  early  days  of  intelligence  testing 
it  seemed  desirable  to  use  different 
phrases  to  indicate  the  mental  status 
of  the  children  tested  and  "mental 
age"  was  adopted  to  indicate  the  in- 
tellectual level  a  child  had  attained  re- 
gardless of  his  actual  or  "chronolog- 
ical" age.  Thus  a  child  would  be  ac- 
corded a  mental  age  of  nine  years  if 
he  could  pass  all  the  tests  through 
the  nine  year  group,  all  the  tests  of 
the  eight  year  group  with  some  in 
the  ten  year  group,  or  some  other 
combination  which  would  give  him  a 
total  number  of  tests  equal  to  the 
number  expected  of  a  nine  year  old. 
Such  a  child  might  have  a  "chrono- 
logical" age  of  7,  8,  9,  10  etc.  years, 
and  by  dividing  his  mental  age  by 
his  chronological  age  a  new  figure, 
.  the  "intelligence  quotient",  commonly 
written  I.Q.  was  obtained.     A  child 


testing  at  9  who  was  actually  only 
7  would  then  have  an  I.Q.  of  1.28; 
if  he  were  8  years  old  his  I.Q.  would 
be  1.12;  if  he  were  9  years  old  his 
I.Q.  would  be  1.00;  if  he  were  10 
years  old  his  I.Q.  would  be  .90 ;  if  he 
were  11  years  old  his  I.Q.  would  be 
.80,  etc.  All  children  with  I.Q.'s  of 
about  1.00,  or  100  as  it  is  commonly 
written,  would  then  be  classed  as  nor- 
mal; those  with  I.Q.'s  well  above  or 
below  100  would  be  classed  as  above 
or  below  normal,  respectively. 

A  similar  series  of  phrases  has  re- 
cently been  coined  for  use  in  inter- 
preting the  results  of  tests  of  achieve- 
ment in  school  subjects.  Just  as  men- 
tal age  signifies  the  mental  or  intel- 
ligence level  a  child  has  reached,  so 
"educational  age"  is  used  to  signify 
the  level  he  has  reached  in  his  school 
work,  and  is  determined  by  compar- 
ing his  scores  in  a  series  of  tests  in  his 
school  subjects  with  the  scores  ob- 
tained by  large  numbers  of  other  chil- 
dren. A  child  may  have  an  "arithme- 
tic" age  of  9,  a  "reading"  age  of  10, 
a  "spelling"  age  of  8,  etc.,  because  in 
each  of  these  subjects  he  does  about 
as  well  as  the  average  9,  10  and  8  year 
old,  respectively.  Combining  all  his 
scores  and  comparing  them  with  the 
standards  we  then  get  his  educational 
age,  which  may  be  nearly  the  same 
as  his  mental  age  and  his  chronologi- 
cal age,  or  may  be  widely  different 
from  both.  A  bright  child  who  is  un- 
willing to  apply  himself  or  who  has 
been  absent  a  great  deal  on  account 
of  sickness  might  have  a  chronologi- 
cal age  of  7,  a  mental  age  of  9,  and  an 
educational  age  of  8  or  lower,  for  in- 
stance, while  a  dull  child  of  great  in- 
dustry might  have  a  chronological  age 
of  9,  a  mental  age  of  7  and  an  educa- 
tional age  of  8,  etc.  An  "educational 
quotient"  (E.Q.)  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  educational  age  by  the 
chronological  age.  The  essential  idea 
of  all  these  phrases  is  of  course  to  see 
what  relation  ability  bears  to  achieve- 
ment, and  to  use  the  suggestion  gain- 
ed from  such  measurements  and  com- 
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putations  in  assisting  the  child  to  ac- 
complish as  much  as  he  is  able  to  do 
without  strain  or  worry.  Theoretical- 
ly the  "accomplishment  ratio,"  ob- 
tained by  dividing-  the  educational  age 
by  the  mental  age,  should  approxi- 
mate 1.00,  and  similarly  the  accom- 
plishment ratio  of  a  whole  grade,  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  average  educa- 
tional age  by  the  average  mental  age, 
should  approximate  1.00.  If  this 
figure  falls  much  below  1.00,  the  in- 
dividual or  the  grade  should  be  atten- 
tively studied  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  inferior  achievement. 

A  very  recent  team  of  tests — the 
Otis  Classification  Test — makes  these 
determinations  still  simpler  and 
easier,  since  it  tests  both  intelligence 
and  achievement  in  one  hour,  yields 
a  mental  age  and  an  educational  age 
directly,  thus  giving  the  data  for  the 
calculation  of  the  intelligence  quot- 
ient, the  educational  quotient  and  the 
accomplishment  ratio,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  an  Interpretation  Chart 
from  which  the  "Classification  Index" 
may  be  conveniently  read  off.  This 
Classification  Index  is  an  average  of  a 
pupil's  I.Q.  and  E.Q.  and  seems  to  Otis 
the  most  valuable  measure  of  a  child's 
ability  in  answering  all  questions  of 
grading,  or  of  dividing  grades  into 
fast,  average,  and  slow  moving  sec- 
tions. I  am  hoping  soon  to  be  able  to 
adapt  such  a  team  of  tests  for  use 
with  the  blind,  to  supplement  the 
Manual  published  in  1921. 

III.  Advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  standard  tests  of  in- 
telligence and  of  school  achievement. 
(3) 

The  World  Book  Company,  which 
publishes  a  large  assortment  of  men- 
tal tests,  recently  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  100  extensive  users  of  tests. 
Let  me  quote  some  of  the  replies  re- 
ceived to  two  of  the  questions  asked: 

1.  "What  did  the  results  of  the 
tests  show  you  ?" 

"That  there  is  a  wide  variation  in 
the  ability  and  achievement  of  pupils 
of  the  same  age  and  grade ; 


"That  our  school  was  above  (or  be- 
low) those  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; 

"That  the  pupils  were  poorly  grad- 
ed and  poorly  classified; 

"That  teachers'  judgments  of  abil- 
ity and  achievement  are  often  faulty 
and  need  to  be  supplemented  by  scien- 
tific measurement ; 

"That  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  abilities  of  teachers  to  teach,  and 
in  the  methods  of  instruction,  and 
that  such  instruction  is  capable  of 
improvement ; 

"That  many  bright  children  are  be- 
ing handicapped  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity to  do  their  best  work,  and 
dull  pupils  are  not  fairly  treated  be- 
cause they  are  being  pushed  beyond 
their  ability. 

2.  "What  benefits  were  derived 
from  the  tests?" 

"Better  adaptation  of  instruction 
to  pupils'  needs  and  abilities; 

"Better  classification,  since  groups 
were  made  more  nearly  homogeneous ; 

"A  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
teachers,  who  became  more  interested 
in  efficient  instruction,  individual  dif- 
ferences, and  scientific  procedure; 

"Bright  pupils  were  given  oppor- 
tunity commensurate  with  their  abil- 
ities and  dull  pupils  were  made  hap- 
pier through  the  elimination  of  unfair 
competition  with  their  intellectual 
superiors ; 

"Improvement  in  school  work  and 
more  regular  promotions ; 

"A  better  school  spirit,  with  less 
need  for  discipline; 

"A  better  understanding  of  the 
school  and  its  methods  by  parents ; 

"A  discovery  of  causes  of  failure ; 

"A  distinct  saving  of  time  and 
money  in  school  management,"  etc. 

The  specific  uses  of  intelligence 
tests  and  achievement  tests  I  have 
listed  on  the  outline  which  I  have 
passed  around  as  follows : 

(a)  Intelligence  tests  serve  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  The  classification  of  pupils  ac- 
cording to  mental  ability. 
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2.  The  identification  of  children  of 
inferior  intelligence,  who  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  regular  classes. 

3.  The  discovery  of  unstable  men- 
tal conditions  and  other  defects. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  prob- 
able cause  of  delinquency. 

5.  The  selection  of  gifted  children 
whose  superior  intelligence  warrants 
extra  promotion  or  special  training. 

6.  The  guidance  of  children  in  the 
choice  of  a  vocation. 

(b)  Achievement  tests  supple- 
ment the  intelligence  tests  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways : 

1.  They  supply  definite  standards 
of  attainment  in  the  various  school 
subjects. 

2.  They  give  objective  measure- 
ments of  the  work  of  pupils  and 
grades. 

3.  They  measure  the  progress  of 
pupils  from  term  to  term  and 
suggest  improvements  of  methods, 
etc. 

4.  They  may  be  used  as  incentives 
to  improvement,  since  knowledge  of 
results  may  stimulate  both  pupils  and 
teachers. 

5.  They  offer  a  basis  for  classifi- 
cation when  combined  with  intelli- 
gence tests. 

6.  They  furnish  a  basis  for  promo- 
tion and  grading  which  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  prejudices  for  or  against 
particular  pupils. 

7.  They  indicate  which  pupils  need 
special  attention. 

IV.  Tests  of  special  functions, 
particular  abilities  and  disabilities. 

The  collections  of  tests  published  in 
1904  and  1909  provided  for  the  mea- 
surement of  psycho-physical  func- 
tions, sensory  acuity,  attention,  mem- 
ory, reasoning,  etc.  The  last  few 
years'  attempts  have  been  made  to 
test  the  volitional  and  affective  sides 
of  life, — instinct,  emotion,  will,  and 
other  "character  qualities."  As  these 
qualities  are  often  more  decisive  for 
success  in  life  than  general  intelli- 
gence many  students  of  human  na- 
ture feel  that  the  climax  of  the  test- 


ing movement  is  still  far  in  ,the  fu- 
ture and  that  when  we  can  get  some 
quantitative  measure  of  industry,  am- 
bition, faithfulness,  cheerfulness,  and 
the  whole  series  of  traits  which  dis- 
tinguish the  superior  from  the  infer- 
ior, mental  testing  will  be  as  univers- 
ally accepted  as  is  the  use  of  scales 
and  tape  measures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  physical  quantities  now. 

Brief  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  attempts  to  measure  quite  com- 
plicated mental  functions  such  as 
scientific  ability,  journalistic  ability, 
musical  talent,  the  appreciation  of  art 
and  literature,  and  growth  in  religi- 
ous feeling. 

V.    Vocational  and  trade  tests. 

Tests  for  vocational  guidance  have 
multiplied  very  rapidly  during  the 
last  decade.  In  general  these  tests 
seek  to  measure  certain  fundamental 
functions  which  are  believed  to  be 
necessary  in  the  vocations  studied. 
Obviously  it  would  be  foolish  for  a 
color-blind  person  to  undertake  a  vo- 
cation where  frequent  discrimination 
of  colors  is  involved,  or  for  a  deaf  per- 
son to  take  a  job  which  requires  acute 
hearing.  On  the  other  hand  the  pos- 
session of  certain  traits — an  unusual- 
ly retentive  memory,  mechanical  or 
musical  ability,  a  prepossessing  so- 
cial address — seems  to  indicate  spe- 
cial fitness  for  some  vocations.  Teams 
of  tests  believed  to  measure  certain 
qualities  needed  in  a  given  vocation 
have  been  devised  and  widely  used 
for  prospective  stenographers,  clerks, 
engineers,  business  men,  telephone 
operators,  motor-men,  etc.,  and  wif;h 
considerable  success,  though  this 
movement  is  still  in  its  infancy.  While 
the  results  have  been  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  these  tests  must  for  a  consider- 
able period  be  considered  monitory 
rather  than  prophetic,  i.e.,  it  is  much 
safer  to  advise  a  young  man  not  to 
enter  some  vocation  because  he  lacks 
some  quality  or  ability  necessary  for 
success,  (as  in  the  case  of  color-blind- 
ness referred  to  above),  than  it  is  to 
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advise  a  young  man  to  enter  some  vo- 
cation just  because  he  possesses  in  a 
high  degree,  some  quality  which  will 
be  needed  in  a  given  field. 

Trade  tests  bear  much  the  same  re- 
lation to  vocational  tests  that  achieve- 
ment tests  bear  to  intelligence  tests, 
— they  are  intended  to  measure  at- 
tainment in  some  trade  just  as  the 
achievement  tests  are  intended  to 
measure  accomplishment  in  school 
work.  Vocational  tests,  like  intelli- 
gence tests,  aim  to  measure  funda- 
mental, native  abilities,  previous  to 
training. 

Trade  tests  (2)  received  their  first 
great  impetus  through  the  needs  of 
an  efficient  army  organization.  When 
twenty  electricians,  or  plumbers,  or 
carpenters  were  required  by  some 
army  unit  in  France,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  the  men  who  had 
claimed  expert  knowledge  of  one  of 
these  trades  could  measure  up  to  the 
standards,  and  trade  tests  were  de- 
veloped under  the  same  scientific  con- 
ditions that  had  made  the  intelligence 
tests  so  successful.  After  the  war 
the  army  methods  were  carried  over 
into  industry  and  it  is  now  feasible  to 
test  proficiency  in  a  large  number  of 
trades  and  manual  activities.  Such 
tests  may  be  of  great  value  in  select- 
ing and  promoting  employees. 

Finally,  I  must  mention  certain 
dangers  and  cautions  in  mental  test- 
ing. How  many  ordinary  citizens 
can  manage  a  tape  measure  as  well  as 
an  expert  tailor?  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  in  attempting  to  use  a  much 
more  complicated  device  like  a  scale 
of  intelligence  tests  upon  the  most 
complex  organism  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  (the  human  mind), 
many  and  grievous  mistakes  have 
been  made  through  carelessness,  ig- 
norance, lack  of  expert  training,  etc.  ? 
And  of  course  the  conservative  public 
makes  the  most  of  every  slip,  so  that 
careless  work  or  too  literal  interpreta- 
tion by  one  unskilled  tester  brings 
discredit  upon  the  dozens  of  careful 
scientific  workers  in  mental  measure- 


ment. Moreover,  there  is  admittedly  a 
large  chance  of  error  in  a  single  mea- 
surement of  mental  ability.  The  child 
brought  in  to  be  tested  is  not  just  a 
pure  intellect  which  one  may  weigh 
and  measure,  but  a  living  personality. 
He  may  coolly  perform  up  to  the  full 
limits  of  his  native  ability,  but  in 
many  cases  he  will  not.  Suppose  he 
has  just  been  in  a  scrape  and  is  still 
stinging  with  a  rebuke  administered 
justly  or  unjustly  by  his  teacher; 
suppose  he  has  just  failed  in  his  les- 
sons and  been  jeered  at  by  his  com- 
panions ;  suppose  he  is  not  well  today 
or  has  not  been  properly  fed ;  suppose 
that  he  is  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
citing baseball  game  as  soon  as  he 
can  escape  from  school ;  suppose  any 
one  of  a  thousand  interests  that  may 
be  at  the  moment  more  vital  to  the 
boy  than  this  mental  testing;  how 
can  we  know  that  we  are  measuring 
the  real  boy?  Certainly  a  uniform 
result  on  several  different  occasions 
must  be  a  far  truer  measure  than  any 
one  testing.  In  group  testing  it  is 
customary  to  assume  that  about  ten 
per  cent  of  the  subjects  may  be  in- 
correctly measured ;  we  have  no  such 
definite  estimate  for  individual  test- 
ing, but  the  error  must  be  large,  and 
is  likely  to  be  more  serious  as  testers 
put  more  confidence  in  the  results  of 
individual  tests. 

The  lack  of  satisfactory  measure- 
ments of  character  qualities  other 
than  intelligence  has  often  been  men- 
tioned and  should  never  be  forgotten 
in  reporting  the  results  of  an  intelli- 
gence test.  Until  this  need  is  met,  it 
is  certainly  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
supplement  the  results  of  tests  with 
every  other  item  of  trustworthy  in- 
formation about  the  individual  being 
studied.  Dr.  Femald,  of  the  Mass. 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  lists  10 
distinct  fields  of  inquiry  in  the  study 
of  a  personality — physical  examina- 
tion, family  history,  personal  and  de- 
velopmental history,  history  of  school 
progress,  examination  in  school  wor^, 
practical  knowledge,  economic   effici- 
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ency,  social   history   and    reactions, 
moral  reactions,  psychological  tests. 

Many  schools  have  not  the  facili- 
ties for  such  a  thoroughgoing  investi- 
gation, but  considering  how  often  the 
judgment  of  superintendents  and 
principals  determines  the  whole  fu- 
ture life  of  the  pupils  studied,  our 
aim  should  certainly  be  to  gain  the 
widest  possible  basis  for  these  crucial 
decisions. 

Numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  books  and 
articles  listed  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
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WHAT  CAN  THE  BLIND  DO? 

Miss  Ruth  Sargent,  Research  Assistant,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania. 


Had  I  ability  to  write  in  verse  my 
report  would  be  similar  to  Tenny- 
son's, "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade;" 
his  poem  told  of  the  achievements  of 
600  noble  horsemen,  while  mine  would 
relate  the  careers  of  500  former  pu- 
pils of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  The 
noble  500  have  taken  a  good  portion 
of  my  time  for  the  last  year,  and  I 
am  more  than  sorry  that  the  pub- 
lished detailed  report  is  not  ready 
for  distribution  today,  but  the  whims 
of  the  printer  are  beyond  our  control. 

Nearly  always,  when  a  boy  or  girl 
who  has  been  a  pupil  in  school  re- 
turns for  a  visit,  we  ask  "What  are 
you  doing  now  ?"  The  answer  to  this 
casual  question  gives  us  information 
interesting  at  the  time,  but  in  many 
cases  is  probably  soon  forgotten. 
That  such  information  might  be  more 
useful  and  accessible  to  a  larger 
group  of  interested  people,  we  have 
been    making    a    rather    extensive 


study  of  the  former  pupils  of  Over- 
brook. 

The  questionnaire  so  much  in 
vogue  at  the  present  time  for  gath- 
ering information  on  subjects  rang- 
ing^ from  popular  belief  in  supersti- 
tion to  the  Bok  Peace  Award,  was 
our  method,  and  proved  a  very  good 
one  as  it  showed  at  once  how  many 
former  pupils  felt  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  loyalty  to  their  school. 
Our  mailing  list  included  500  names, 
approximately  the  number  who  have 
been  discharged  during  the  first  fif- 
teen years  of  Mr.  Burritt's  principal- 
ship,  from  1907  to  1922  inclusive; 
from  the  replies  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves, the  information  given  by  dif- 
ferent teachers  and  officers,  and 
some  personal  interviews  we  have  re- 
cent knowledge  of  395  of  the  500  or 
about  80%.  This  knowledge  in- 
cludes the  fact  that  58  are  now  de- 
ceased so  our  actual  report  is  based 
on  337  former  pupils  now  living,  181 
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boys  and  156  girls.  This  group  is  ex- 
tremely heterogeneous:  it  represents 
all  grades  of  mentality,  from  the 
child  who  was  not  equal  to  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten  to  the  pupils  who 
graduated  from  the  university;  it  in- 
cludes some  whose  families  are  a 
help,  and  some  who  have  no  relatives 
at  all  or  who  are  a  hindrance;  it  in- 
cludes many  whose  mother  tongue  is 
Enghsh  and  some  who  probably 
heard  little  English  before  they  came 
to  school;  it  includes  some  who  have 
sufficient  vision  to  compete  with  see- 
ing persons  in  industrial  plants  and 
a  large  number  who  are  totally  blind ; 
also  it  includes  those  congenitally 
blind  as  well  as  those  who  have  lost 
their  vision  in  adult  life;  really  the 
only  unifying  factor  is  their  need  for 
this  school  and  the  experience  of  the 
life  here. 

In  the  report  to  be  published  we 
have  grouped  our  information  under 
seven  headings.  Blindness,  Mentality, 
Educational  History,  Status  in  Com- 
munity, Recreation,  Occupations  and 
Miscellaneous,  which  includes  Health, 
Nativity,  suggestions  for  other  occu- 
pations, and  some  excerpts  from  the 
letters  showing  the  attitude  of  the 
pupils  toward  the  questionnaire  and 
to  the  school  in  general.  As  educa- 
tors and  workers  for  the  blind,  we 
should  be  most  interested  in  Mental- 
ity, Educational  History,  Status  in 
Community  and  Occupations  and  it  is 
of  these  headings  that  I  am  going  to 
speak  particularly. 

The  question  of  mentality  is  one  in 
which  the  Research  Department  is 
most  deeply  interested,  and  this 
study  gave  us  a  good  opportunity  for 
a  general  summarizing  of  our  find- 
ings. This  topic  was  studied  from 
the  records  kept  here  at  school.  As 
our  department  was  inaugurated  in 
1916  only  a  small  proportion  of  this 
group  were  tested.  The  table,  print- 
ed on  the  sheets  which  you  have  in 
your  hands,  shows  the  proportion  of 
superior,  average,    dull    and   feeble- 


minded individuals,  in  this  group  of 
61  boys  and  55  girls.  More  are  below 
than  above  the  average.  The  other 
two  groups  of  figures — the  results  of 
the  first  full  year  of  testing,  1916-17, 
and  the  complete  school  year  1922-23 
— shows  a  similar  distribution.  These 
figures  then  prove  the  truth  of  a  com- 
monly expressed  opinion,  namely  that 
in  our  schools  for  the  blind  we  have 
more  low  grade  pupils  than  are  nor- 
mally found  in  a  school  for  the  see- 
ing; the  results  obtained  from  other 
schools  which  have  been  tested  show 
the  same  fact.  We  have  included  in 
the  table  one  distribution  of  a  school 
for  the  seeing,  located  in  N-  Y.  City; 
this  shows  practically  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  average  and  dull  classes, 
the  difference  is  in  the  superior  and 
F.  M,  groups,  being  more  in  the  for- 
mer and  less  in  the  latter. 

This  is  the  fact  and  we  have  to 
face  it.  I  think,  however,  several 
things  should  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection. Some  cases  of  blindness  are 
caused  by  abnormalities  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain,  and  these  same  ab- 
normalities are  very  probably  a  cause 
of  low  mentality.  Again  inferior 
mentality  is  inherited,  and  the  par- 
ents themselves  of  low  mentality,  do 
not  realize  their  own  deficiencies  both 
physical  and  mental  and  give  birth  to 
children  who  struggle  thru  life  with 
the  double  handicap. 

The  low  grade  children  present  a 
grave  administrative  problem  in  our 
schools.  In  the  class-room  because 
of  their  inherent  inability,  they  re- 
tard the  progress  of  the  normal  chil- 
dren of  the  grade  in  which  they  are 
holding  down  a  seat.  Thru  their  in- 
stinctive desire  for  attention,  they 
create  disturbance  in  the  cottage  and 
on  the  playground.  They  are  notor- 
iously difficult  to  discipHne.  Homo- 
geneous grouping  has  alleviated  this 
difficulty  in  public  schools:  what  a 
relief  it  will  be  when  our  schools  for 
the  blind  can  find  a  practical  and  not 
too  expensive  solution  to   the   same 
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problem.  Will  it  be  a  cottage  for  the 
blind  in  one  of  our  state  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded,  or  a  special 
school  for  the  blind  at  which  the 
feeble-minded  blind  from  several 
states  are  congregated? 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  school 
careers  of  the  pupils  were  a  fair  in- 
dication of  their  present  attainment ; 
those  who  did  fine  work  in  school  are 
doing  fine  work  now  and  vice  versa- 
For  instance  we  were  not  surprised 
when  a  girl  whose  I.  Q.  was  49  wrote 
to  us  like  this:  "Dear  sir,  I  under- 
stand all  what  you  say  if  I  know  any- 
body I  will  let  you  know  and  give  all 
the  information  the  letter  what  I  re- 
ceived with  this  card  I  dint  know  how 
to  read  well  I  close  with  meny  love 
to  all  in  school  remain  your  lovely — ." 

Several  times,  however  we  have 
been  happily  surprised  to  find  that 
some  for  whose  mental,  social  and  fi- 
nancial future  we  feared,  have  be- 
come .  practically  independent.  One 
girl,  totally  blind  at  the  time  she  left 
school,  had  this  record,  "Inferior  abil- 
ity. She  is  stubborn  and  has  a  poor 
attitude,  prospects  poor."  For  the 
last  four  years  that  same  girl  has 
been  self-supporting,  doing  piece 
work  in  a  factory  with  seeing  com- 
petitors. 

A  boy  whose  I.  Q.  score  puts  him 
in  the  lowest  group,  "Probably  F.  M." 
is  today  self-supporting  —  caning 
chairs  and  raising  chickens.  That  fi- 
nancial and  even  educational  success 
in  dependent  upon  other  factors  than 
I.  Q.  score  is  demonstrated  by  a  boy 
whose  I.  Q.  was  71,  just  over  the 
F.  M.  limit.  Thru  determination  and 
constant  drudgery  he  completed  the 
requirements  for  graduation  from 
Overbrook,  has  already  completed 
three  years  at  the  Wharton  SchooJ 
and  is  now  a  successful  insurance 
agent.  Such  cases  are  an  inspiration 
and  help  us  to  carry  on  in  spite  of 
apparent  futility. 

As  indicated  before  some  of  our 
pupils  stay  a  very  short    time    and 


some  a  very  long  time.  One  fourteen 
year  old  girl  came  to  school,  stayed 
five  days  and  was  so  .homesick  that 
her  parents  allowed  her  to  return  to 
her  home  where  she  has  stayed  ever 
since.  The  longest  record — 20  years 
— is  that  of  a  girl  who  entered  as  a 
pupil  when  only  five  years  old,  stayed 
after  graduation  for  a  year  of  extra 
work  and  then  stayed  as  an  assistant 
in  the  workroom  when  of  course  she 
was  not  actually  studying  herself. 
Eleven  years  of  work  are  required  to 
complete  our  course  and  18%  of  this 
group  spent  more  than  this  length  of 
time  here,  while  12%  stayed  for  a 
very  short  time,  1  year  or  less.  Many 
of  those  who  stayed  for  this  short 
time  were  of  low  mentality  and  the 
trial  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they 
would  not  profit  by  a  longer  course  of 
instruction.  On  the  other  hand  those 
wha  stayed  for  a  long  time  include 
some  whose  progress,  tho  slow,  was 
sure  as  well  as  some  more  gifted  in- 
dividuals who  were  enrolled  here  tho 
studying  at  other  schools  such  as  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Sternberg  School  of  Music. 

Mr.  Burritt  has  continually  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  this  group  is 
composed  of  quituates  and  graduates. 
The  ratio  is  two  to  one  which  seems 
creditable.  There  are  in  addition  to 
the  literary  graduates  2..  individuals 
who  hold  either  a  music  or  a  tuning 
diploma  which  is  given  for  complet- 
ing the  special  type  of  work  for 
which  those  are  awarded. 

As  indicated  on  your  papers  many 
of  these  former  pupils  have  contin- 
ued their  education  at  other  institu- 
tions. The  special  schools,  19  in  num- 
ber, represent  many  interests  from 
typewriting  to  music,  from  theology 
to  massage.  Ten  have  graduated 
from  college  while  nine  others  have 
taken  a  partial  course  or  are  still 
studying  with  graduation  as  their 
goal. 

One  of  the  most  astounding  group 
of  facts   and   provocative    of  much 
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thought  is  the  chart  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  your  sheets.  This  is  a 
rough  classification  of  types  of  work 
and  the  relationship  of  this  work  to 
the  studies  pursued  in  school.  Gen- 
eral— the  very  long  training  line  in 
both  the  girls  and  boys  sections,  re- 
fers to  the  education  of  those  whose 
work  was  along  all  lines  but  did  not 
lead  to  graduation,  while  all  the  oc- 
cupations admitted  a  specific  classifi- 
cation. The  most  cursory  glance 
shows  that  the  Hues  on  the  right 
hand  side  are  most  evenly  divided  be- 
tween training  and  occupation.  This 
means  that  there  is  more  definite 
preparation  for  work  among  our 
boys  than  among  our  girls.  Those 
earning  their  living  by  manual  work, 
business,  and  caning  exceed  the  num- 
ber so  trained,  while  for  some  occu- 
pation there  was  no  training  possible. 

We  do  not  want  Overbrook  to  be- 
come merely  a  vocational  or  a  trade 
school ;  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  a 
general  and  varied  education  is  a 
great  asset  whatever  the  future  ca- 
reers of  our  students  may  be.  It 
does  seem  however,  in  view  of  these 
facts  that  there  is  need  for  some 
form  of  vocational  guidance  which 
will  help  the  student  to  obtain  the  in- 
struction best  suited  to  his  needs — 
cultural  for  those  who  can  appreciate 
culture  and  vocational  for  those 
whose  sole  object  in  coming  to  school 
was  to  learn  something  whereby  they 
may  earn  an  honest  living.  In  many 
of  the  letters  which  accompanied  the 
answers,  the  need  for  practical  infor- 
mation about  real  jobs,  the  need  for 
more  thorough  training  in  handwork 
and  desire  for  concrete  rather  than 
theoretical  knowledge  was  stressed  a 
great  many  times. 

The  first  question  on  our  list  is, 
"What  is  your  present  occupation?" 
and  its  initial  position  indicates  the 
importance  we  attach  to  the  an- 
swers. We  classified  these  replies 
and  found  that  our  girls  have  found 
employment  in  22  lines  of  work  and 


our  boys  in  40.  The  total  number  of 
different  occupations  is  51.  The  oc- 
cupations most  commonly  listed  are 
caning,  tuning  and  housework.  Some 
are  rather  unusual:  one  girl  is  strip- 
ping tobacco,  a  job  very  distasteful 
to  her  yet  the  only  one  open  in  the 
town  where  she  lives;  one  boy  re- 
plied, "Cheese  business" ;  we  had  one 
case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind, 
for  a  partially  sighted  boy  rephed 
"Guide  to  blind  man;"  one  girl  gives 
private  lessons  to  Japanese  students 
in  English,  and  American  customs 
and  manners;  one  partially  sighted 
man  who  is  pastor  of  a  small  church 
says  he  reads  in  Braille  the  mission- 
ary lectures  which  accompany  ster- 
eoptican  slides  and  thus  avoids  the 
distraction  of  any  light  for  the  audi- 
ence while  he  can  see  sufficiently  well 
to  follow  the  pictures.  One  of  the 
girls  who  is  married  helps  her  hus- 
band in  the  support  of  their  three 
children  by  playing  the  piano  three 
hours  a  day  in  a  movie  theater  near 
their  home.  Of  her  employer  she 
writes,  "  .  .  .  he  is  quite  satisfied 
with  my  playing  but  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  his  wages." 

For  those  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested there  are  detailed  fists  of 
occupations  showing  the  degree  of 
vision  and  the  age  of  incidence  of  the 
person  following  that  occupation  and 
the  approximate  financial  returns, 
that  is  whether  he  is  entirely  self- 
supporting,  helping  in  the  support  of 
others,  saving,  partially  self-sup- 
porting, or  dependent.  We  are 
gratified  to  report  that  only  nine  of 
our  group  are  begging.  As  might  be 
expected  this  information  was  ob- 
tained from  sources  other  than  per- 
sonal answers.  We  question  one 
statement  made  by  a  woman  who  is 
married;  (for  a  family  of  nine)  she 
does  all  the  canning  and  preserving, 
washes  and  irons  three  times  a  week, 
and  says,  "I  am  not  self-supporting 
but  I  could  be  if  I  had  to."  The  hu- 
mor is  increased  by  her  ending,  "God 
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be  with  you  till  we  meet  again." 

For  the  most  part  this  group  of 
people  who  have  been  at  Overbrook 
for  a  short  or  a  long  time  are  now 
contented  citizens,  taking  their  place 
in  the  world  and  enjoying  life  in  all 
phases.  Many  of  the  group  I  have 
never  met  personally,  yet  I  feel  well 


acquainted  with  them  and  I  have 
thru  their  excellent  answers  learned 
much  about  bhnd  people — their  out- 
look on  life,  their  interests  and  per- 
haps something  of  their  problem — 
and  I  feel  that  the  adjective  at  first 
applied  for  a  parody  really  fits  for 
they  are  the  noble  five  hundred.    / 


A  SURVEY  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

PRIN.  W.  S.  LONG, 
Virginia   School  for  the  Deaf  and   Blind,   Staunton,   Virginia 


The  survey  of  which  this  article  is 
to  give  an  account  was  the  outgrowth 
of  our  efforts  for  improvement  in  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  Vir- 
ginia School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  de- 
partment has  been  in  a  period  of  re- 
organization. The  process  has  been 
more  or  less  slow  because  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's desire  to  make  only 
necessary  changes.  In  general,  our 
working  plan  has  been  to  grade  our 
classes  carefully  and  to  correlate 
these  grades  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  corresponding  grades  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  own  state, — 
adapting  the  program  in  each  grade, 
of  course,  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  our 
pupils  here. 

The  fact,  however,  that  such  adapt- 
ation was  necessary,  suggested  at 
least  a  possible  need  for  further 
specialization,  both  of  content  and 
method,  in  educational  work  for  the 
blind.  And  answers  to  our  in- 
quiries in  various  quarters  revealed 
quite  as  many  different  opinions  as 
there  were  opinions.  What  then 
should  we  include  in  our  programs  for 
the  various  grades?  And  how  much 
of  it  should  we  include?  In  an  at- 
tempt to  clear  up  this  uncertainty 
the  principal  of  this  department 
wrote,  in  November,  1922,  to  twenty 
superintendents  of  the  various 
schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 
Four  questions  were  asked;  the  first 
and  most  important  of  which  was  de- 
signed to  ascertain  what  subjects — 
and  how  many  of  them, — ^might  be 


given  to  an  average  student  in  each  of 
the  three  grades  mentioned.  Eleven 
schools  replied. 

Unfortunately,  however,  because 
of  failure  to  differentiate  between  re- 
quired subjects  and  the  electives 
given  in  a  grade  it  was  impossible  in 
many  cases  to  construct  a  program 
that  would  have  been  representative 
for  an  average  pupil  in  that  particular 
grade  and  school. 

Nevertheless,  the  replies  were  con- 
solidated on  a  single  sheet  for  each  of 
the  three  grades  with  horizontal  lines 
for  the  subjects  taught  and  vertical 
columns  for  the  schools  which  replied. 
Each  subject  was  checked  under  the 
name  of  each  school  that  offered  it  in 
that  grade,  and  a  vertical  column  of 
totals  at  the  extreme  right  showed  in 
how  many  of  the  eleven  schools  each 
particular  subject  was  given.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  a  horizontal  row 
of  totals  showed  the  number  of  sub- 
jects offered  in  that  grade  by  each 
school. 

Further  out  on  an  extension  of  the 
horizontal  lines,  mentioned  above  as 
indicating  subjects  taught,  a  graph 
was  constructed;  vertical  columns 
were  numbered  from  one  to  eleven  to 
represent  the  number  of  schools  in 
which  any  particular  subject  was 
given.  Dots  were  placed  in  the  proper 
sections,  and  the  connecting  lines 
were  drawn,  i.e.,  since  ten  schools 
were  teaching  Reading  in  the  fifth 
grade,  the  dot  for  Reading  was  placed 
on  the  horizontal  line  which  repre- 
sented Reading,  at  the  point  of  its  in- 
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tersection  by  the  vertical  line,  num- 
bered 10.  In  like  manner,  since  five 
schools  gave  Hygiene  in  that  grade,  a 
dot  was  placed  in  its  horizontal  line  at 
the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the 
vertical  line  numbered  5.    And  so  on. 

Since  the  number  of  schools  giving 
any  particular  subject  to  a  given 
grade  varied  from  one  to  eleven,  the 
sixth  column  then  became  the  median' 
point  of  the  eleven.  A  heavy  vertical 
line  there  separated  the  points  repre- 
senting subjects  into  above — ,at — , 
and  under-median  groups.  The  sub- 
jects given  at  our  own  school  were 
then  checked  in  a  vertical  column  to 
the  right  of  the  graph,  thus  sho\ying 
at  a  glance,  first,  if  the  subjects  given 
in  our  own  school  for  that  grade  were 
in  the  above — ,  at — ,  or  under-me- 
dian groups ;  and,  second,  if  we  were 
failing  to  give  any  above-median  sub- 
jects. Our  total  number  of  subjects 
for  that  grade  was  then  compared 
with  the  average  total  of  the  other 
eleven  schools. 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  some 
facts,  very  interesting  to  us,  were  em- 
phatically apparent.  On  the  whole  we 
found  that  the  subjects  which  we 
stressed  most  were  also  given  most 
attention  by  the  other  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  subjects  which 
we  deemed  important,  at  least,  were 
hardly  mentioned  by  the  other 
schools.  For  instance,  let  us  consider 
Current  Events.  It  is  required  of  all 
our  students  above  Grade  5.  But  in 
our  preliminary  survey,  we  found  that 
only  two  of  the  eleven  schools  were 
giving  it  in  Grade  7,  and  only  five  in 
the  first  year  of  High  School.  Con- 
sider Chorus.  During  the  past  two 
years,  although  unwillingly,  we  have 
done  without  a  chorus  class  for  pupils 
above  Grade  4.  But  our  graphs  of  the 
preliminary  survey  show  that  six  of 
the  eleven  schools  had  Chorus  work 
in  Grade  5,  nine  in  Grade  7,  and  eight 
in  the  first  year  of  High  School.  The 
inference,  of  course,  in  each  case  is 
obvious.  For  while  it  is  not  held  that 
the  practice   of  a  majority   of  the 


eleven  schools  would  set  a  standard 
which  might  not  be  questioned,  still 
it  must  be  admitted  as  suggesting  a 
proposition  worthy  of  consideration. 

However,  since  this  first  survey  in- 
cluded only  eleven  schools,  and  from 
them  gave  information  only  concern- 
ing three  grades,  with  no  distinction 
made  for  boys  and  girls,  we  felt  that 
it  was  too  incomplete  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  any  final  conclusion.  But 
what  we  had  already  done  had  at 
least  shown  that  although  the  vari- 
ous schools  diverged  widely  in  curric- 
ula, there  were  at  least  certain  sub- 
jects in  each  grade  which  would  com- 
mand a  majority  of  opinion.  It  was, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  both  of 
finding  these  majority  subjects  and 
for  determining  the  relative  values  at- 
tached by  the  schools  to  the  scattered 
subjects  that  we  undertook  a  second 
survey  and  this  time  on  a  more  elab- 
orate scale. 

For  this  second  trial  we  prepared  a 
questionnaire  form  and  had  it  printed 
in  our  school  shop.  The  form  was 
cross-lined,  the  name  of  subjects  be- 
ing printed  at  the  head  of  the  vertical 
lines,  and  the  horizontal  lines  begin- 
ning with  printed  directions  as  to 
Grade  number,  with  lines  for  "re- 
quired" and  "elective"  subjects.  Three 
lines,  of  which  two  were  to  be  check- 
ed, were  thus  given  to  each  grade 
from  Grade  1  through  the  twelve 
grades  ending  with  High  School  IV; 
separate  sheets  being  sent  for  boys 
and  girls. 

The  forms  were  mailed,  April  2nd, 
to  fifty-four  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  and  three  in  Can- 
ada. On  May  1st,  twenty-six  forms 
had  been  filled  out  and  returned;  re- 
plies had  also  been  received  from  sev- 
eral schools  to  state  that  their  De- 
partments for  the  Blind  had  been  dis- 
continued. On  May  1st,  twenty-five 
follow-up  letters  were  mailed  to 
schools  not  yet  heard  from,  and  by 
May  15th,  five  other  replies  had  been 
received. 

As  fast  as  the  replies  had  come  in 
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they  had  been  transferred  to  consoli- 
dation sheets.  For  this  purpose 
twenty-four  sheets  were  used  sim- 
ilar to  the  forms  sent  out  to  the 
schools,  though  longer.  Twelve  were 
marked  "Girls,"  and  each  was  num- 
bered for  one  of  the  twelve  grades. 
The  other  twelve  sheets  were  similar- 
ly marked  for  the  boys.  Each  sheet 
then  stood  for  a  particular  grade, 
boys  or  girls,  and  the  replies  of  all 
the  schools  for  a  particular  grade, 
boys  or  girls,  were  listed  on  one  of 
these  sheets.  For  instance,  the  sheet 
marked  "Grade  5,  Boys"  had  all  the 
schools  listed  on  the  horizontal  lines 
and  the  vertical  columns  of  subjects 
were  checked  as  "required"  or  "elec- 
tive" or  left  blank,  according  to  the 
replies  of  the  various  schools. 

On  May  15th  the  work  of  consoUda- 
tion  was  ended  and  a  summary  of 
totals  was  made  at  the  top  of  each 
sheet.  At  the  left  of  each  subject 
was  written  in  black  ink,  the  total  of 
schools  requiring  it  in  that  grade.  At 
the  right,  in  red  ink,  was  written  the 
total  number  of  schools  giving  it  as 
elective  in  that  grade.  These  totals 
were  then  copied  on  another  set  of 
papers  in  order  to  allow  for  shifting 
the  positions  of  subject  names,  so 
that  the  curves  of  the  graphs  might 
be  continuous.  Then  came  that  last 
welcome  operation  of  transferring  the 
results  to  the  graphs. 

The  schools  which  had  replied  were, 
in  the  order  of  the  receipt  of  their  re- 
plies: Wisconsin,  New  York  State 
School,  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Chi- 
cago Public  Schools,  Racine  (Wiscon- 
sin) Public  Schools,  Massachusetts 
School  and  Perkins  Institute,  Colora- 
do, New  Mexico,  Mississippi,  Virginia, 
Duluth  (Michigan)  Public  Schools, 
North  Carolina,  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Maryland, 
New  York  Institute  (New  York  City) , 
Buffalo  Public  Schools,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Oregon,  California,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Public 
Schools,  Western  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitute, Washington  (State),  Virginia 


School  for  the  Colored  Blind,  Minne- 
sota, Illinois,  and  Los  Angeles  Public 
Schools.  It  should  be  noted  that 
eight  of  these  represent  departments 
for  the  blind  in  public  school  systems ; 
the  other  twenty-three  represent 
either  dual  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  or  schools  devoted  entirely 
to  the  education  of  the  blind.  Since 
consolidation  these  replies  have  been 
received  also  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  at  Overbrook,  from  the  New- 
ark (New  Jersey)  PubUc  Schools,  and 
from  one  other  school  which  could 
not  be  identified  because  the  returned 
questionnaire  was  not  marked  and 
the  envelope  post  mark  was  not  legi- 
ble. Lack  of  time  for  a  revision  of  all 
the  work  which  had  been  done  made  it 
impossible  to  include  these  three. 

The  schools  named  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  as  contributing  to  this 
study  are  all  included  in  the  results 
for  the  first  seven  grades  except  that 
Cleveland  Public  Schools  had  no  reply 
for  boys  of  Grade  6.  Virginia,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas  reported  that  they 
had  no  Grade  8.  Detroit,  Racine,  Buf- 
falo, Virginia  School  for  the  Colored 
Blind,  and  Los  Angeles  had  no  Grade 
9  or  10  —  High  School  I  and  High 
School  II — Colorado,  Duluth  and  Ore- 
gon, in  addition  to  the  five  named  last 
above,  have  no  Grade  11,  High  School 
III.  North  Carolina,  and  the  eight 
named  above,  had  no  Grade  12,  or 
High  School  IV.  These  facts  account 
for  the  varying  number  of  schools 
represented  by  the  graphs  for  the  up- 
per grades. 

In  preparing  these  graphs  for  our 
own  use  two  horizontal  lines  were  left 
blank  at  the  top.  In  the  spaces  of 
one  of  these  lines  our  own  required 
subjects  were  checked  in  black  ink, 
and  our  electives  were  checked  in  red. 
In  the  spaces  of  the  other  horizontal 
line  were  checked  similarly  the  re- 
quired and  elective  subjects,  for  the 
respective  grades,  as  given  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Staunton  (Vir- 
ginia) Public  Schools  for  the  corre- 
sponding grades  of  that  city.    From 
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these  graphs  we  will  compare  the 
subjects  we  are  giving  in  the  various 
grades  with  the  ones  given  in  those 
grades,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  schools  of  a 
typical  city  of  our  own  state. 

Horizontal  lines  were  left  blank  on 
the  graphs  which  accompany  this  ar- 
ticle in  order  that  other  superintend- 
ents, if  they  so  desire,  may  make  simi- 
lar use  of  them. 

Inasmuch  as  these  graphs  are  in- 
tended to  indicate  present  practice  as 
to  the  curricula  of  the  various  schools 
rather  than  to  suggest  a  new  set  of 
curricula,  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  comment  at  length  upon  them. 
However,  since  a  statement  of  pres- 
ent practice  carries  with  it  the  implied 
judgments  of  a  number  of  men  who 
are  devoting  their  energies  to  the 
education  of  the  blind,  it  does  appear 
that  those  subjects  upon  which  a  ma- 
jority of  them  are  agreed  ought  to  be 
considered  as  coming  recommended 
with  an  authority  which  should  not  be 
lightly  disregarded.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  subjects  represented  by 
points  on  the  graphs  which  come  de- 
cidedly below  the  median  line  should 
be  looked  upon  with  a  question.  Of 
course  there  are  cases  where  local 
conditions  will  demand  certain  sub- 
jects in  a  grade,  and  in  such  cases  a 
school  can  afford  to  disregard  the 
practice  of  other  schools  not  affected 
by  such  conditions.  There  is  also  to 
be  considered  the  case  of  subjects 
which  are  now  becoming  recognized  as 
important,  but  which  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
in  a  majority  of  the  schools.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  the  publication  of 
this  survey  should  effect  or  help  to 
effect  the  fossilizing  of  any  curricula 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  This 
study  is  intended  to  present  the  facts, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  other  educators 
of  the  blind  will  begin  a  movement  of 
authoritative  evolution  of  subjects 
where  their  present  valuations,  as  in- 
dicated by  present   practice  in   the 


schools,  may  be  proved  wrong.  Where 
critical  suggestions  are  made  in  this 
article,  our  natural  timidity  has  been 
obscured  in  the  hope  that  a  dogmatic 
tone  may  provoke  either  attacks  or 
defense  and  thus  somewhat  lead  to 
progress. 

An  examination  of  the  graphs  for 
Grade  1  reveals  at  least  one  fact 
which  the  writer  deems  curious.  The 
reference  is  to  Slate  Writing.  Each 
graph  places  the  curve  for  this  sub- 
ject at  four.  In  other  words,  only 
four  of  the  thirty-one  schools  require 
their  students  of  Grade  1  to  learn  to 
write  on  the  Braille  or  New  York 
Point  slates.  By  way  of  explanation 
one  fact  might  be  suggested.  This 
subject  was  not  printed  on  our  ques- 
tionnaire and  maybe  the  schools  other 
than  our  own  and  the  other  three 
merely  forgot  to  supply  it.  A  highly 
suggestive  fact  also  readily  apparent 
from  a  glance  at  the  graphs  for  Grade 
1  shows  that  of  the  total  of  twenty- 
five  subjects  given  to  boys  and  of  the 
twenty-four  given  to  girls,  only  six 
are  given  by  more  than  half  of  the 
thirty-one  schools.  These  six  are,  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  Reading,  Spell- 
ing, Language,  Arithmetic,  Chorus, 
and  Physical  Training.  The  combined 
recurrences  of  these  six  in  the  thirty- 
one  schools  total  159,  an  average  of 
261/2  per  subject.  In  contrast  to  this 
note  the  total  recurrence  of  the  other 
nineteen  subjects  given  in  Grade  1  to 
boys  is  59,  and  the  average  is  3.  Cer- 
tainly the  weight  of  present  opinion 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  six 
subjects  named  above  for  this  grade. 
It  might  well  be  suggested  that  Slate 
Writing  and  Handwork  be  added  to 
these  six,  and  then  the  record  of  the 
graphs  would  show  a  very  satisfac- 
tory outline  of  studies  for  a  first 
grade.  It  also  points  convincingly  to 
many  studies  which  should  be  omit- 
ted. 

In  Grade  2,  the  electives,  shown  by 
dotted  lines  on  the  graphs,  first  as- 
sume a  position  of  importance.  Piano 
Music  is  the  subject  most  affected 
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The  solid  lines  show  it  as  required  in 
only  seven  schools  for  boys,  and  for 
girls  in  only  five  schools.  But  the 
dotted  lines  show  this  subject  as  elec- 
tive for  boys  in  five  other  schools, 
and  for  girls  in  eight.  Combining  the 
two,  in  each  case,  we  find  that  twelve 
schools  teach  Piano,  either  as  elective 
or  required,  to  boys,  and  thirteen 
teach  it  to  girls,  thus  bringing  it  up 
nearly  to  the  median  line.  The  six 
subjects  emphasized  in  Grade  1  are 
preferred  also  in  this  grade,  with  an 
average  recurrence  of  27,  in  the  thir- 
ty-one schools,  as  against  an  average 
of  3  for  each  of  the  other  twenty-six 
subjects.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Piano  almost  becomes  a  median-sub- 
ject in  this  grade  as  does  Manual 
Training  (Basketry  is  included  in 
Manual  Training),  reaching  13  each 
for  boys  and  girls. 

In  grade  3,  Geography  is  added  to 
the  six  which  are  median  or  above  in 
Grade  1  and  2.  Manual  Training 
comes  up  to  16  in  this  grade,  and  if 
the  other  essentially  hand-work  sub- 
jects, such  as  Chair  Caning,  Weav- 
ing, Sewing,  Knitting,  etc.,  were  in- 
cluded under  this  one  heading,  the 
total  would  rise  decidedly  above  the 
median  line.  Also  the  totals  for 
Piano,  elective  and  required,  bring  it 
well  above  the  median  line,  for  girls, 
20,  and  for  boys  17.  The  total  for  Vo- 
cal Music,  elective  and  required,  is  20 
for  girls,  but  for  boys  we  have  only 
the  8  required  with  none  elective. 
Hygiene,  Hall-Braille  Writing  and 
Braille  Notation  of  Music  are  other 
subjects  which  appear  with  greatly 
increased  importance  in  this  grade.  If 
Piano  and  Manual  Training  are  in- 
cluded in  the  count  of  median  sub- 
jects, for  the  boys,  the  average  re- 
currence of  the  nine  favored  ones  in 
the  thirty-one  schools  is  241/2 ;  for  tlie 
girls  there  would  be  ten  favored  sub- 
jects and  their  average  recurrence 
would  be  24.  The  average  recurrence 
of  each  of  the  15  under-median  sub- 
jects given  the  boys  is  4,  and  for  the 
girls  the  average  of  the  17  under- 


median  subjects  is  5. 

In  Grade  4,  the  curve,  for  boys,  for 
Manual  Training  rises  above  the 
median  line  and  joins  the  seven  sub- 
jects in  this  position  on  the  graphs 
for  Grades  1,  2,  and  3.  Piano  and 
Braille  Notation  are  above,  if  electives 
and  required  subjects  are  combined. 
Hygiene  and  Sewing,  for  girls,  rise  to 
15,  just  below  the  median  line;  Vocal 
Music  continues  important,  and  His- 
tory rises  to  12. 

In  Grade  5,  Reading,  Spelling,  Lan- 
guage, Arithmetic,  Geography,  His- 
tory, Hygiene,  Chorus,  Physical 
Training,  and  Manual  Training  are 
the  required  subjects  coming  decided- 
ly above  the  median  line.  For  girls, 
Knitting  is  also  above ;  for  boys,  so  is 
Chair  Caning,  counting  both  re- 
quired and  elective.  Piano  and  Braille 
Notation  are  also  above  if  both  re- 
quired and  elective  are  combined.  For 
the  boys  the  average  recurrence  of 
the  thirteen  subjects  is  a  fraction  un- 
der 25  for  each.  For  the  girls  the 
average  is  a  fraction  above  24. 
Against  this,  for  the  boys,  the  aver- 
age recurrence  of  the  thirteen  under- 
median  subjects  is  51/2-  For  the  girls, 
the  average  is  41/^. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  in  the 
cases  of  three  subjects  of  this  grade 
the  electives  required  were  combined 
to  bring  them  above  the  median  line. 
The  number  of  above  median  subjects 
then  totals  13.  This  seems  like  a 
heavy  load  for  a  fifth  grade  boy  or 
girl  to  carry.  But  to  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  finding,  sum  up  the 
number  of  recurrences  of  all  the  re- 
quired subjects.  For  the  girls  there 
are  thirty  subjects,  recurring  alto- 
gether 363  times.  The  average  for 
the  thirty-one  schools  is  11  2/3.  Now 
since  the  electives  helped  to  make  up 
the  total  of  thirteen  subjects  shown 
as  above-median  on  the  graph,  let  us 
sum  up  the  electives.  There  are  13 
subjects  and  they  recur  48  times.  So 
the  average  for  the  thirty-one  schools 
is  about  1  2/3.  If  this  be  added  to 
the  average  found  above  for  required 
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subjects  the  result  is  13  1/3,  practic- 
ally the  same  as  shown  by  the  graph. 

In  this  grade,  and  in  the  grades 
that  follow,  when  the  scheduled  load 
per  pupil  is  considered,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  duplication,  in  the 
case  of  Manual  Training,  with  such 
subjects  as  Chair  Caning,  Broom 
Making,  Knitting,  and  Sewing.  Inas- 
much as  Basketry  is  generally  given 
as  handwork  it  has  been  included 
with  Manual  Training.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  when  these  other 
subjects  were  meant  for  Manual 
Training  and  when  they  were  voca- 
tional. It  is  entirely  probable,  there- 
fore, that  both  they  and  Manual 
Training  have  been  named  on  some 
of  the  returned  questionnaires  when 
the  one  and  identical  idea  was  meant. 
Physical  Training,  too,  should  be  dis- 
carded from  the  list  of  subjects,  when 
the  scheduled  load  per  pupil  is  con- 
sidered, since  periods  devoted  to  it 
are  usually  essentially  recreational. 
Of  the  eleven  that  remain,  only  Chor- 
us and  Manual  Training  require  a 
minimum  of  mental  activity  and  con- 
centration. 

In  Grade  6,  Typewriting  is  added 
to  the  above-median  subjects  required 
in  Grade  5.  In  Grade  7,  the  list  is 
practically  the  same  for  boys,  but  for 
girls  Manual  Training  so  named  does 
not  rise  above  the  median  line.  And 
curiously  enough,  Braille  Notation 
also  comes  below  this  line.  Otherwise 
the  list  of  subject  names  for  each  of 
these  grades,  5,  6,  and  7,  is  practical- 
ly the  same,  and  we  may  assume  that 
the  progressively  difficult  character  of 
the  content  is  adapted  to  the  increas- 
ing capacities  of  the  pupils  through 
these  grades.  Then,  taking  the  course 
for  boys  in  Grade  7  as  a  type  of  all, 
we  find  that  the  graph  shows  Spell- 
ing, Language,  Arithmetic,  History, 
Hygiene,  Geography,  Braille  Nota- 
tion, Typewriting,  and  Piano  as  me- 
dian subjects  which  require  a  high 
degree  of  concentration.  In  addition 
to  these  they  have  Chair  Caning, 
Manual  Training,  and  Physical  Train- 


ing. Let  us  hope  that  the  schools 
have  some  general  arrangement  for 
disposing  of  pupils'  time  not  claimed 
by  the  schedule  indicated  above,  else 
those  frolicsome  blind  children  might 
stop  and  play  awhile.  It  is  fortunate- 
ly true  that  a  load  of  this  sort  is  usu- 
ally lessened  in  practice  by  alternat- 
ing some  of  the  subjects  with  each 
other.  To  what  extent,  of  course,  will 
not  be  apparent  in  a  study  of  this 
sort.  Some  one,  whom  the  rest  of  us 
might  look  to  as  an  authority,  would 
find  a  willing  audience  were  he  to  sug- 
gest a  proper  amount  of  space  to  be 
assigned  some  of  these  puzzling 
courses,  i.e.,  which  might  be  complet- 
ed in  half  sessions,  which  in  one,  or 
two,  or  three,  etc.  After  I  have  ques- 
tioned the  number  of  median  subjects 
shown  to  be  already  established  in  the 
schools,  it  would  seem  strange  for 
others  to  be  suggested  here,  and  yet 
this  discussion  would  not  be  complete 
without  at  least  a  reminder  of  the 
low  position  of  Violin  Music,  or  other 
Orchestral  instruments,  as  electives, 
and  of  such  semi-vocational  subjects 
as  Piano  Tuning  for  boys  and  Weav- 
ing for  boys  and  girls. 

In  Grade  8,  for  boys,  the  graph  is 
practically  the  same  as  for  Grade  7. 
It  adds  to  that,  however.  Current 
Events,  Vocal  Music,  and  Orchestra, 
if  electives  and  required  subjects  are 
both  counted.  For  the  girls  in  Grade 
8,  the  course  is  again  nearly  the  same 
as  for  boys,  with  Sewing  and  Knit- 
ting taking  the  place  of  Chair  Can- 
ing, etc.,  and  Orchestra  coming  just 
below  the  median  line. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of 
electives  given  in  Grade  8  and  in  the 
four  high  school  grades,  I  doubt  the 
advantage  of  making  any  summary 
of  recurrences,  either  as  to  relative 
preference  for  individual  subjects  or 
as  to  average  number  of  subjects  al- 
lotted or  allowed  to  a  given  pupil  in  a 
given  grade.  For  on  many  of  the  re- 
turned questionnaires,  a  few  subjects 
were  checked  as  "required,"  and  prac- 
tically all  the  other  subjects  listed 
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there  were  checked  as  "elective." 
Since  no  statement  was  made  as  to 
the  number  of  electives  a  single  pupil 
might  be  allowed,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  probable  chance  of 
choice  of  the  individual  electives.  Yet 
their  recurrence,  again  and  again,  as 
possibilities — whether  probabilities  or 
not — raises  the  total  of  above-median 
subjects  in  those  grades  to  a  number 
which  no  student  could  possibly  car- 
ry. Still,  while  not  offering  the 
graphs  of  the  upper  grades  as  accu- 
rate representations  of  the  work  now 
actually  being  done  in  those  grades,  I 
do  feel  that  a  study  of  the  graphs  will 
at  least  indicate,  the  trend  of  present 
practice  and  in  the  case  of  certain  re- 
quired subjects,  show  where  the 
greatest  emphasis  is  being  placed.  On 
the  questionnaire  form  we  had  tried 
to  avoid  this  difficulty  as  to  electives 
by  heading  the  last  vertical  column 
"No.  Electives  Per  Pupil."  We 
thought  in  this  way  to  get  the  opinion 
of  each  school  as  to  the  number  of 
electives  an  average  pupil  in  each 
grade  might  be  safely  given  in  addi- 
tion to  the  subjects  required.  The 
totals  of  subjects,  required  and  elec- 
tive, would  then  have  indicated  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  allowed  an  aver- 
age student  in  each  grade.  But  since 
only  two  schools  filled  in  this  column, 
we  did  not  include  it  on  thp  graphs, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  prevailing  practices. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  questionnaire 
form  we  asked :  "Is  the  work  of  your 
sixth  grade  above,  equal  to,  or  below 
the  work  of  the  sixth  grade  in  the 


public  day  schools?  How  much  dif- 
ference?" This  question  was  de- 
signed to  bring  out  a  comparison  of 
the  work  of  blind  children  with  that 
of  sighted  children  at  this  median 
point  of  their  school  period.  The  an- 
swers to  this  question  reveal  the 
rather  astounding  fact  that  five  of 
the  schools  believe  their  work  of  this 
grade  above  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  grade;  twenty-four 
schools  consider  the  work  of  their 
sixth  grade  equal  to  the  work  of  the 
public  school  sixth  grade;  four 
schools  admit  that  their  pupils  are  not 
able  to  do  as  much  work  as  sighted 
pupils,  and  so  cannot  consider  the 
work  of  their  grade  as  equivalent  to 
the  work  of  a  sighted  school  grade; 
and  one  school  did  not  answer  the 
question.  The  three  replies  which 
were  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in 
the  material  for  the  graphs  are  in- 
cluded in  this  assembly.  Candor  com- 
pels the  admission  here  that  our  own 
school  must  be  included  among  the 
four  whose  grades  are  unable  to  do  a 
full  equivalent  to  the  work  done  by 
corresponding  grades  in  the  sighted 
public  schools  of  our  own  state. 

In  checking  up  after  assembling 
the  results  of  this  survey,  a  few  mis- 
takes have  been  found  and  corrected. 
Such  an  immense  number  of  details 
was  involved  that  there  are  probably 
other  mistakes  not  yet  discovered. 
Certainly,  nevertheless,  the  outstand- 
ing facts  are  correct,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  their  presentation  here  will  be  of 
value. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE;  A  NECESSARY  FACTOR  IN  A  MODERN 

CURRICULUM 

R.  S.  French,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California. 


1.      Purpose 

The  purpose  of  general  science  is 
to  give  our  boys  and  girls  an  insight 
into  the  processes  of  nature  ancTpar- 
ti'cularly  into  those  generahzations  of 
orderly  sequence  commonly  called 
"laws."    Negatively  the  study  should 


tend  to  free  their  minds  from  the 
trammels  of  myth  and  superstition. 
Through  their  own  experiments  and 
observations  the  pupils  should  learn 
something  of  the  meaning  of  scien- 
tific method  and  at  least  a  beginning 
should  be  made  in  teaching  them  how 
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to  summarize  facts  and  express  them 
in  graphs  and  formulae.  In  the  field 
of  classification  also  at  least  the 
meaning  of  categories  can  be  master- 
ed and  the  utility  of  classification  by 
phylum,  class,  order,  genus  and  spe- 
cies, understood.  But  above  all  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  and  laws 
of  nature  should  lead  to  a  feeling  of 
at-home-ness  both  in  the  natural 
world  and  in  the  equally  fascinating 
world  of  man's  own  scientific  crea- 
tions. 
2.    Materials  and  Methods: 

The  materials  to  be  used  are  taken 
chiefly  ^ITom  physiography  and  biol- 
ogy, with  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
main  facts  of  astronomy,  chemistry 
and  physics.  Dr.  Snyder's  text  is  ex- 
cellent, as  is  also  Caldwell  and  Eiken- 
berry  (now  available  in  BRAILLE), 
but  the  texts  must  not  be  followed 
slavishly  and  may  be  generously  sup- 
plemented by  readings  from  Thomp- 
son's OUTLINE  OF  SCIENCE  and 
other  popular  works.  Nor  must  the 
abundance  of  good  printed  and  em- 
bossed material  lead  pupils  and  teach- 
ers toward  bookishness  and  away 
from  the  true  material  of  science, 
namely  objects  in  nature  and  their 
behavior  as  seen  through  experiment 
and  observation.  A_direct  examina- 
tion of  plants,  and  animals,  minerals, 
natural  features  of  landscape  and 
the  more  important  apparatus  cannot 
be  replaced  by  verbal  description-  A 
smair  and  well  equipped  laboratory  is 
indispensable.  Almost  equally  essen- 
tial is  a  fairly  complete  cabinet  of 
mounted  specimens  and  models, 
which  may  now  be  obtained  in  abun- 
dance at  fairly  reasonable  prices.  Re- 
sumption of  trade  with  the  great 
German  supply  houses  makes  avail- 
able correct  and  splendidly  made 
models  of  plants  and  aninials  and, 
their  parts.  (The  Biological  Supply 
Souse~of^Chicago,  the  Denoyer-Gep- 
pert  Co.,  also  of  Chicago,  and  Ward's 
Natural  History  Museum  of  Roches- 
ter all  carry  excellent  materials.")  On 


the  whole  models  are  better  than 
stuffed  or  dried  specimens,  but  fresh 
materials  and  living  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  best. 

In  the  experimental  field  only  the 
simpler  types  may  be  successfully 
performed  by  and  before  a  class  in 
elementary  science.  An  illustration 
is  to  be  found  in  mechanics,  where 
the  laws  of  the  inclined  plane  ^nd  of 
the  lever  are  very  readily  demon- 
strated and  understood.  Even  the 
pupil's  body  becomes  good  experimen- 
tal material,  the  action  of  the  biceps 
admirably  illustrating  a  lever  of  the 
third  type.  In  observational  work, 
nothing  excels  simple  meteorology 
Everybody  is  interested  in  the  weath- 
er and  pupils  very  soon  become  fas- 
cinated with  taking  barometer,  hy- 
grometer and  thermometer  readings 
and  watching  the  rain  gauge  from 
day  to  day.  Soon  they  want  to  know 
the  forecast  and  almosf  before  the 
instructor  realizes  it,  they  have  be- 
come weather-wise  to  an  astonishing 
degree. 

A  superabundance  of  materials 
and  a  forced  endeavor  to  cover  the 
whole  universe  should  be  avoided.  A 
few  observations,  a  few  illustrative 
experiments  carefully  performed,  are 
better  than  too  much.  Rapidly  re- 
ceived impressions  are  not  properly 
understood  and  classified-  The  re- 
sult is  a  confusion,  which  is  worse 
than  no  science.  One  clear  conception 
of  law  and  order,  cause  and  effect,  is 
worth  more  than  a  vast  multitude  of 
confused  half-truths  and  near- 
myths. 
3.     Time  and  Allotments. 

Not  less  than  one  full  hour  daily  or 
300  minutes  per  week  for  one  school 
year  of  nine  calendar  months  should 
be  given  to  general  science-  This  is 
all  too  little  and  must  be  generously 
supplemented  by  outside  reading, 
field  excursions,  and  additional  time 
for  the  close  examination  of  models 
and  specimens. 

About  one  half  of  the  year  may  be 
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profitably  given  to  the  biological 
studies.  Fully  one-fourth  should  be 
allotted  to  the  study  of  the  larger 
natural  features  in  astronomy  and 
physical  geography,  more  particular- 
ly meteorology.  The  remaining 
fourth  should  be  given  to  a  rather 
rapid  survey  of  the  outstanding 
facts  and  laws  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry. The  exact  time  allotment  will 
depend  on  the  major  interests  and 
knowledge  of  the  teacher,  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  pupils,  on  the  seasons 
and  on  equipment.  Too  rigid  a  divi- 
sion of  subject  matter  will  be  avoid- 
ed. Equally,  an  undigested  hodge- 
podge of  scraps  of  science,  a  sort  of 
scientific  hash,  will  be  avoided.  Time 
and  season  must  be  taken  into  reck- 
oning but  will  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
stroy a  well-thought-out  scheme  of 
presentation  and  study  and  an  or- 
dered sequence  leading  up  to  a  signi- 
ficant conclusion. 


4.     Results  and  their  Measurement. 

Teachers  may  look  for  definite  and 
measurable  results  in  both  content 
and  mental  skill.  Factual  content 
may  be  judged  both  by  standardized 
tests  and  by  the  usual  questions.  It 
is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  child  has  attained 
greater  powers  of  reasoning  and 
judgment.  The  best  test  is  to  con- 
front him  with  an  actual  problem-sit- 
uation and  to  see  whether  he  extri- 
cates himself  or  not  and  how  long  he 
takes  in  the  process.  If  the  problem 
is  simple  and  the  situation  real,  the 
right  solution  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  will  indicate  gain  of  power, 
provided  of  course  the  problem  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  depend  directly 
for  its  solution  on  the  general  science 
lessons.  The  carrying  out  of  a  reas- 
onably intricate  science  project  will 
also  be  a  test  of  power. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  SIGHT  CONSERVATION 

MR.  LEWIS  H.   CARRIS, 
Managing  Director,  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


I  am  passing  out  to  you  a  few  doc- 
uments which  are  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  one  covering  the  organ- 
ization and  objects  of  the  National 
Committee  and  enclosed  in  that  fold- 
er, a  pamphlet  covering  Conservation 
of  Vision  Classes  in  School  Systems. 

These  documents  do  not  enter  into 
what  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
so  much,  but  what  I  am  going  to  say 
to  you  this  morning  is  based  upon 
facts  in  these  two  documents.  If  there 
is  not  enough  to  go  around,  I  would 
be  glad  to  send  you  this  material  or 
other  material. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  talk  in 
this  hospitable  institution  which  has 
given  its  approval  to  the  undertaking 
of  the  beginning  of  work  of  conserva- 
tion of  vision  Classes  and  which  has 
now  expanded  so  very  rapidly.  I  also 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  big  in- 
fluence which  Schools  for  the   Blind 


can  have  in  the  field  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  throughout  the  coun- 
try, also  the  State  Commissions  for 
the  Blind  and  other  associations.  If  I 
had  had  foresight  to  have  kept  record 
of  the  wonderful  things  that  have 
been  done  for  restoring  interest  in 
the  Schools  for  the  Blind,  I  could  com- 
pile facts  that  would  amaze  you.  I 
know  there  has  been  some  wonderful 
things  done  in  conserving  sight, 
which  is  very  unusual.  The  schools 
go  as  far  as  they  can.  Their  duty  is 
to  arouse  interest  and  conserve  sight. 
In  any  number  of  cities  and  states 
the  work  of  conservation  of  vision 
has  made  it  possible  to  restore  any 
possible  vision  instead  of  letting  the 
individual  become  totally  blind.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the 
schools  doing  this  work  and  I  think 
we  can  feel  that  we  are  making  prog- 
ress as  beginners  in  the  conservation 
of  vision  work. 
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Of  course,  there  are  two 
branches  of  the  work  for  the  preven- 
tion of  bhndness,  and  one  is  to  actu- 
ally prevent  blindness  where  it  is 
threatened  and  the  other  is  to  inform 
the  public  in  general  as  to  how  sight 
can  be  conserved,  so  that  the  work  of 
the  National  Committee  is  not  to 
merely  prevent  where  blindness  is  ac- 
tually threatened,  and  in  particular 
cases,  indeed,  blindness  has  appeared 
practically,  but  to  teach  conservation. 
We  must,  in  turn,  do  our  share  by  the 
forming  of  sight  conservation  classes 
where  partial  blindness,  etc.,  will  be 
tested,  and  to  bring  everything  about 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
individual  needing  the  instruction,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  public. 

The  public  schools  should  take  re- 
sponsibility for  the  vision  of  their 
pupils,  and,  therefore,  should  take  the 
leading  steps  for  conservation  of 
vision  classes.  This  is  what  I  believe 
is  the  public  school's  responsibility  in 
this  very  great  work,  and  may  I  say, 
first  of  all,  that  the  principle  of  sight 
conservation  should  be  embodied  in 
the  general  health  program  of  the 
schools  today.  The  public  schools  are 
engaging  in  good  health  campaigns 
which  should  take  in  this  very  vital 
subject.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  other  associations  in  the  United 
States  have  made  this  a  part  of  their 
general  health  program  and  I  am  al- 
so happy  to  know  that  more  and  more 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  sight  conservation  and  are 
including  it  in  their  good  health  cam- 
paigns. 

I  think  it  is  most  generally  accept- 
ed by  everyone  that  a  growing  child 
must  have  proper  vision  if  he  is  to  be 
prepared  for  school  work  correctly, 
and  of  course,  I  do  not  have  to  im- 
press upon  this  audience  the  import- 
ance of  good  sight  in  the  health  of 
the  individual,  and,  in  fact,  a  person 
with  poor  sight  cannot  give  good  at- 
tention, especially  in  school  classes, 
so  that  the  National  Committee  is 
trying  this  summer  and  during  the 


fall  months  to  set  up  a  program  for 
the  public  schools,  and  giving  it  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
the  people  directly  interested,  which 
will  be  of  benefit  to  those  with  defec- 
tive sight,  so  that  if  a  school  super- 
intendent wants  to  know  about  what 
proportion  of  the  pupils  of  his  school 
system  have  defective  vision,  he  will 
be  able  to  know.  This  I  should  per- 
haps stop  to  discuss  further  and  I 
have  an  idea  that  there  could  be  much 
discussion  about  the  term  "defective 
vision." 

When  I  first  attempted  this  work, 
I  desired  mainly  to  get  behind  the 
schools  so  that  we  could  get  into  the 
public  school  systems  to  some  extent, 
classifying  those  with  poor  sight 
from  those  with  perfect  or  fairly  good 
sight,  which  accounts  for  the  term 
"defective  vision." 

When  perfect  attention  is  described 
thoroughly,  you  can  so  readily  see 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  so  also  with 
very  few  people  having  perfect  vision 
the  majority  of  people  having  imper- 
fect vision.  This  is  probably  true, 
and  may  I  mention  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  appalling  thing,  and  that  is  a 
statement  such  as  this:  "60%  of  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  have 
such  seriously  defective  vision  that 
they  wear  glasses."  This  opinion  is 
rapidly  becoming  known  by  the  peo- 
ple generally,  and  something  of  the 
wrong  kind  is  at  the  back  of  it,  such 
as  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  glasses. 
This  is  like  an  undertaker  who  ob- 
jects to  a  doctor  because  he  hurts  his 
business.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing like  that  number  should  wear 
glasses,  and  I  do  not  know  what  pro- 
portion of  children  are  wearing  glass- 
es. I  do  not  want  a  single  child  to 
wear  glasses  unless  the  glasses  re- 
move the  defects  in  his  sight. 

A  report  we  have  received  from  the 
public  scohol  system  where  they  are 
giving  this  work  some  attention  is 
that  there  are  probably  about  10% 
of  the  public  school  children  who  do 
have  defective  vision.     I  think  this 
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co-operation   of  the   school  superiiir- 
tendent  and  the  health  bureau? 


could  be  reduced  to  5%. 

The  next  problem  is  how    to  deal 
with  that  10%.    May  I  suggest  the 

SELLING  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AS  A  MEANS   OF   SUPPLY- 
ING   EXPERIENCE    AND    DEVELOPING  INITIATIVE  IN 
SALESMANSHIP  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE 

Albert   G.   Cowgill,   Pennsylvania   Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Overbrook,  Pennsylvania 


Any  plan  to  help  students  to  help 
themselves  is  worth  trying  out.  The 
plan  described  here  is  not  a  new  one ; 
but  it  has  been  improved  as  we  have 
tried  out  new  ways  and  methods. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  "doubting 
Thomases";  we  did  not  see  anything 
in  this  magazine  selling;  we  thought 
it  a  scheme  to  enrich  the  publishers 
at  the  expense  of  the  handicapped; 
but  we  were  game  enough  to  give  it 
a  trial.  Result:  our  eyes  were  open- 
ed to  its  possibilities;  plans  were 
made  for  promoting  and  developing 
initiative  in  this  new  field  for  blind 
boys  in  school  and  college. 

We  selected  for  this  form  of  sales- 
manship pupils  having  a  worthy  ob- 
jective— either  a  college  education  or 
money  to  get  into  business;  the  nec- 
essary equipment  for  piano  tuning, 
such  as  business  cards,  a  typewriter, 
and  legitimate  advertising.  And  the 
personality  of  the  would-be  salesman 
was  always  uppermost  in  our  minds. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  year 
the  class  in  business  devoted  one  pe- 
riod a  week  to  the  study  of  methods 
of  approach  and  answers  to  objec- 
tions; concentrating  on  a  good  sales 
talk,  each  member  of  the  class  being 
first  the  seller  and  then  the  buyer. 
After  each  sale  general  criticism  fol- 
lowed, thus  giving  the  rudiments  on 
which  to  build.  Then  came  the  real 
test:  each  boy  went  out  once  a  week 
or  once  in  two  weeks  and  tried  to  put 
across  his  sales  idea;  sometimes  the 
teacher  went  along;  many  times  a 
boy  with  some  sight  acted  as  guide. 

For  eight  years  we  have  concen- 
trated on  one  magazine — The  Review 


of  Reviews,  a  magazine  first-class  in 
every  department  and  one  which  ap- 
peals especially  to  men — since  the 
prospects  were  almost  entirely  men. 

We  have  averaged  about  fifteen 
boys  ev^ry  summer  vacation,  some 
working  a  month,  others  all  three 
months.  Ten  boys  worked  at  this 
form  of  salesmanship  during  the 
whole  year,  each  getting  out  at  least 
one  evening  a  week.  Their  roster 
was  so  arranged  that  each  student 
could  keep  up  in  his  class  work- 

Many  of  our  boys  could  not  have 
attended  the  West  Philadelphia  High 
School  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania except  for  the  advantages 
offered  through  this  kind  of  sales- 
manship. At  the  high  school,  such 
incidental  expenses  as  car  fares, 
lunches,  class  dues,  etc.,  amounted 
to  five  or  six  dollars  a  week ;  the  cost 
at  the  university — not  including  tui- 
tion— twice  as  much.  It  has  only  been 
within  the  past  three  years  that  we 
have  had  any  state  aid  for  students 
going  to  college. 

Since  1914  eighty-five  boys  have 
tried  out  this  selling  game.  Some 
were  better  trained  than  others,  had 
more  stamina,  and  received  help  and 
encouragement  at  home  in  the  mat- 
ter of  getting  guides — just  that  little 
bit  of  help  which  is  so  often  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure. 
Five  have  paid  all  their  expenses 
through  college  by  selling  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews;  six  have  paid  one 
third  to  one-half  of  their  total  ex- 
penses; twelve  others  are  either  now 
in  college  or  planning  to  enter  next 
September,   and  have  easily  earned 
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an  averag-e  of  three  hundred  dollars 
each  year.  Most  of  the  others  have 
worked  during  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  summer  vacation. 

One  young  man  has  worked  eight 
years  at  this  sales  work  while  in  our 
high  school  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  specialized  in  in- 
surance at  the  Wharton  School,  a  de- 
partment of  the  University,  and  fin- 
ished his  course  there  last  February. 
He  has  averaged  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  subscriptions  every  summer  for 
the  last  four  years.  During  the 
school  year  he  sold  three  hundred 
more  each  year.  His  mother  tells  me 
that  for  the  past  eight  years  he  has 
not  asked  for  a  dollar  from  her  and 
has  insisted  upon  paying  her  for  his 
board.  Besides  paying'  for  his  college 
expenses,  he  had  a  thousand  dollars 
in  liberty  bonds  when  his  work  at 
the  university  was  completed.  No 
wonder  he  is  ranked  hig-h  as  an  in- 
surance agent,  now  associated  with 
the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company, 
for  whom  he  has  sold  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  insurance 
since  February  first,  the  day  on 
which  he  left  the  university. 

One  graduate  of  the  College — Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania — took  the  in- 
surance course  in  the  Wharton 
School.  He  lives  in  a  city  of  about 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants  and  is 
quite  successful,  specializing  in  fire, 
automobile,  and  casualty  insurance. 
Most  of  his  expenses  were  met  by 
selling  magazines. 

Another  graduate  of  the  univer- 
sity has  connected  himself  with  an 
insurance  firm  in  Scranton  and,  being 
a  hve  wire,  has  entered  politics.  For 
two  years  of  his  university  life  he 
lived  in  the  dormitories  there  and 
came  in  contact  with  the  varied  life 
of  the  college  students-  The  extra 
expense  was  met  by  selling  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews. 

One  other  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  received  his 
Master's  Degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 


versity one  year  after  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  here.  He 
is  now  ably  running  his  ranch  in 
Oklahoma.  About  one-half  of  his 
expenses  were  met  through  the  sale 
of  magazines. 

Some  of  the  salesmen  did  not  go 
to  college  but  went  directly  into  bus- 
iness; some  are  holding  responsible 
positions  as  typists;  some  are  doing 
well  as  piano  tuners ;  one  has  made  a 
national  reputation  as  a  French 
scholar — he  spent  the  year  1923- 
1924  in  the  University  of  Paris  on  a 
scholarship  given  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  He  has  earned  more 
than  one-half  of  his  college  expenses 
by  selling  magazines,  and  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  kept  the  ball  rolling 
for  him  last  year  while  he  was  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  France. 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  answer 
your  question:  "Do  we  take  subscrip- 
tions to  other  magazines?"  We  have 
heard  this  question  so  often  from 
people  who  wanted  us  to  increase  our 
list  two  years  ago.  We  yielded  to  the 
pressure  and  are  now  a  fully  launch- 
ed Agency  taking-  subscriptions  to 
any  magazine  published.  We  call  our- 
selves The  Blind  Students'  Self-Help 
Club.  We  have  been  able  to  obtain 
as  good  rates  on  most  magazines  as 
the  larger  agencies,  such  as  the 
Franklin  Square,  etc. ;  in  fact,  we  can 
surpass  the  prices  of  the  agencies  on 
The  Review  of  Reviews,  The  Literary 
Digest,  The  World's  Work,  and  many 
othersy  and  can  equal  the  rates  on 
the  remainder.  The  Literary  Digest 
has  been  especially  good  to  us,  giving 
a  rate  that  makes  it  profitable  to 
work  for  this  magazine  alone  or  in 
connection  with  others. 

During  the  past  two  years  former 
graduates  of  the  school  have  asked  if 
it  were  possible  for  them  to  take  up 
this  business  of  selling  magazines  as 
a  side  issue  to  their  regular  work. 
We  have  heartily  encouraged  this, 
and  have  given  circulars!,  order  books, 
blanks,  etc.,  to  facilitate  their  efforts. 
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I  have  cleared  all  the  magazines  for 
them,  exacting  from  the  publishers  a 
five  to  eight  per  cent  for  time  and 
overhead.  This  saves  the  salesman 
the  time  and  trouble  of  clearance  to 
the  varied  publishers  as  well  as  re- 
lieving him  of  responsibility  regard- 
ing complaints ;  it  also  permits  me  to 
demand  discounts  through  volume  of 
business  sent  in,  said  discounts  and 
increase  in  commission  being  allowed 
members  of  the  Club. 

Any  blind  person  who  has  a  fair 
education  and  desires  to  find  a  profit- 
able and  legitimate  way  of  earning 
his  living  can  sell  magazines,  either 
in  connection  with  his  present  occu- 
pation, working  during  his  spare 
time,  or  he  can  devote  to  it  all  his 
time  and  gradually  build  up  a  clien- 
tele which  will  be  his  as  long  as  he 
renders  service.  People  are  loyal  as 
long  as  we  give  them  what  they 
want  and  in  this  business  it  is  in  our 


power  to  give  them  a  little  more  than 
they  want.  According  to  statistics 
the  average  family  takes  four  maga- 
zines :  a  large  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
scriptions for  these  are  sent  direct  to 
the  publishers.  New  prospects  are 
secured  by  personal  contact ;  old  ones 
are  held  by  that  timesaver,  the  tele- 
phone. For  ready  reference  a  card 
catalog  is  kept  on  which  are  recorded 
the  name  of  the  subscriber  and  the 
magazine  for  which  he  is  subscribing, 
as  well  as  the  date  of  the  subscrip- 
tion. Notation  is  also  made  to  indi- 
cate whether  it  is  a  new  subscription 
or  a  renewal.    In  Braille?    Yes. 

In  other  words  thfs  plan,  started 
so  hesitantly  ten  years  ago  as  a 
means  of  helping  boys  meet  their 
need  of  funds  to  obtain  a  higher  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes,  has 
grown  and  developed  into  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness — that  of  a  definite 
vocation. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
MISS  FLORENCE  W.  BIRCHARD, 
Employment  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massachusetts  District  of  Education 


You  know  perhaps  the  definition  of 
the  purpose  for  Vocational  Guidance : 
"to  choose,  prepare  for,  enter  in  and 
make  progress  in  occupation."  The 
public  schools  of  our  country  are  re- 
alizing the  need  of  such  help  for  the 
thousands  of  students  who  come  to 
them  for  training  and  more  and  more 
are  using  such  guidance  to  send  their 
young  people  out  prepared  to  meet 
the  world,  their  own  responsibilities 
and  to  have  a  real  chance  of  fitting 
into  their  part  of  the  productive  ma- 
chinery of  life.  Somewhere,  and  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  give  credit  to  the 
author,  I  read  and  copied  for  my  own 
help  this  quotation:  "Vocational 
guidance  in  schools  is  a  service  rising 
from  the  modern  desire  for  efficiency, 
not  only  in  industry,  but  in  education. 
The  governing  motive  in  education  is 
no  longer  mere  culture :  it  is  service. 
Still  a  matter  of  self-development, 
but  not  for  selfish  pleasure  in  the  re- 


finement of  life,  it  is  instead,  an  at- 
tempt to  develop  one's  talents  and 
capacities,  so  that  one  can  do  his 
proper  share  in  the  work  of  the 
world  and  contribute  toward  prog- 
ress." Are  not  all  the  schools  for  the 
blind  working  to  bring  their  boys  and 
girls  in  line  with  the  finest  and  best 
to  be  found  in  life  from  an  intellec- 
tual viewpoint  and  opening  to  them 
through  dramatics,  physical  training, 
music  and  lectures  the  normal  out- 
look into  the  world  of  the  finest 
things  in  life.  Should  not  these  stu- 
dents, more  than  those  in  closer  touch 
with  the  workaday  world  be  prepar- 
ing for  the  day,  when  they  step  out 
into  the  very  large,  indifferent  but 
business-like  world?  The  workers 
everywhere  are  growing  more  effi- 
cient as  workers.  The  call  is  for  edu- 
cation, plus  the  most  careful  training 
for  a  particular  field.  Many  stores 
will  employ  only  high  school   gradu- 
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ates  today,  for  the  merchants  de- 
mand intelligence  in  the  sales  people. 

Only  a  small  part  of  our  lives  is 
spent  in  school  and  it  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion upon  our  own  efficiency,  when  we 
hear  a  pupil  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  say  that  their  only  happy  days 
were  those  spent  in  school.  There  is 
some  lack  in  our  system  when  all  the 
good  in  life  seems  to  end  with  the 
closing  of  the  educational  doors.  We 
are  finding  more  and  more  that  the 
most  loyal  and  appreciative  graduates 
of  schools  for  the  blind  are  those  who 
are  often  too  busy  and  too  much 
needed  in  their  offices  or  factory 
work  to  be  spared  for  class  and 
Alumnae  gathering.  Life  has  given 
these  young  people  a  wider  horizon,  a 
knowledge  that  they  are  valuable  and 
so  the  happiness  of  school  days  has 
continued  on  in  the  succeeding  years. 
Yet,  these  are  the  young  people,  who 
realize  most  keenly  what  the  school 
background  has  done  for  them  in 
fitting  them  into  the  business  life. 

The  girls  and  boys  in  our  special 
schools  are  not  closely  in  touch  with 
the  noise,  the  pinch  of  poverty,  the 
ugliness  and  cruelty,  which  is  un- 
fortunately in  the  world.  During  va- 
cation periods,  they  are  usually 
shielded  at  home,  as  being  different 
from  the  other  children  and  so  they 
come  out  from  school,  unless  special 
efforts  are  made,  unprepared  for  the 
long,  hard  stretch  ahead.  The  way 
of  the  blind  young  man  or  woman  is 
hard  at  best,  a  fight  against  public 
sentirnent  and  misunderstanding,  but 
if  their  moral  sinews  are  strengthen- 
ed all  along  the  school  way,  there  is 
a  better  chance  that  the  fight  for 
bread  winning  and  success  will  be  a 
successful  one. 

Vocational  guidance  in  our  Boston 
public  schools  began  because  one 
woman  saw  the  dangers  of  long  va- 
cations for  boys,  turned  out  into  city 
streets,  with  no  occupation.  Sum- 
mer placements  in  wage  earning 
openings  proved  the  safe  way  out  and 
from  this  small  beginning  came  the 


gradual  unfolding  of  the  year  around 
vocational  guidance  and  placement  of 
schools  with  all  its  varied  ramifica- 
tions. 

In  just  the  same  way  you  wish 
your  school  to  be  the  means  of  growth 
and  preparation,  not  a  place  of  refuge 
to  which  the  students  cling  indefinite- 
ly because  there  is  nothing  to  hope 
for  in  the  future.  All  normal  young 
people,  whether  they  see  or  not,  have 
the  spirit  of  hope  and  adventure  and 
pass  on  unafraid  to  the  next  step,  if 
they  have  the  least  preparation  in 
knowing  what  that  step  is  to  be. 

Returning  to  the  definition  of  Vo- 
cational Guidance,  let  us  put  each 
word  into  its  practical  application  to 
our  blind  boys  and  girls,  who  must 
one  and  all  hope  to  be  self-supporting, 
useful  parts  of  society.  All  the  way 
through,  let  us  feel  the  need  of  im- 
pressing upon  our  own  minds  the 
facts  that  guidance  does  not  mean 
forcing  the  child  to  take  our  mature 
viewpoint,  without  grasping  it,  but 
instead  we  should  be  helping  to  prove 
to  the  child's  own  mind  the  right 
choice  for  his  or  her  individual  need 
and  ability.  A  child,  especially  one 
brought  up  in  an  institution  is  natur- 
ally docile  and  may  take  what  we  of- 
fer, fearing  to  offend,  while  inward- 
ly there  is  rebellion,  which  surely 
precludes  satisfactory  results  in  the 
end.  Who  better  than  a  blind  person 
realizes  that  the  good  guide  is  the 
one  who  neither  pushes  or  pulls  one 
along  the  road. 

The  first  step  in  vocational  guid- 
ance according  to  our  definition  is 
the  choice  of  a  vocation.  So  in  help- 
ing to  the  choice  of  a  child's  life  work, 
let  the  guide  bring  out  self  discovery 
through  actual  try  out  courses,  short 
experiences  in  a  number  of  elemen- 
tary projects,  poultry  raising,  typing 
with  the  use  of  the  dictaphone,  chair 
caning,  housework,  power  stitching, 
or  piano  tuning.  This  work  should, 
of  course,  be  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  the  usual   school    studies, 
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cooperative  activities  and  educational 
guidance. 

With  the  actual  and  practical  try 
out  should  go  talks  from  the  voca- 
tional guide,  "Real  classes  in  occupa- 
tion," where  the  students  learn  how 
education  is  related  to  work,  what  the 
problems  of  the  industrial  world  are 
and  characteristics  of  the  common 
vocations.  These  talks  should  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  various 
factories,  offices,  stores  and  farms. 
The  blind  student  catches  the  signif- 
icance of  discipline,  order  and  speed 
quite  as  .quickly  as  though  he  could 
see.  Here  is  where  the  guide  must  be 
most  definite  and  practical  in  order 
to  prove  conclusively  to  the  child's 
own  understanding  what  his  or  her 
limitations  and  possibilities  are.  We 
should  dignify  the  pursuit  of  man- 
ual work,  for  it  is  from  such  a  source 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
students  must  hope  to  earn  a  living. 
An  extremely  small  number  have 
financial  resources,  family  support,  or 
exceptional  scholastic  ability  which 
permits  success  in  professional  lives, 
or  in  individual  enterprises.  Compe- 
tition is  frightfully  keen  and  the 
world  is  ruthless  in  its  demands  for 
the  all-around,  eflScient  worker.  The 
world  of  intellectual  attainment  is  not 
open  to  our  children  by  virtue  of  their 
blindness,  but  only  by  almost  super- 
human struggle.  Not  all  have  the 
mental  and  moral  stamina  to  go  on  to 
the  end.  They  begin,  but  cannot  fin- 
ish and  so  suffer  shipwreck  from 
failure.  Blind  children  having  little 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  and 
its  difficulties,  judging  their  own  abil- 
ities by  institutional  standards,  or  in 
comparing  themselves  with  persons 
similarly  handicapped  may  acquire 
an  exaggerated  idea  concerning  any 
talent  or  mental  attributes  they  may 
possess.  For  this  reason,  they  should 
be  guided  to  learn  the  value  of  small 
beginnings.  How  much  better,  if  of 
their  own  desire  they  go  from  school, 
into  simple  gainful  occupations  and 
in  this  way  so  gather  knowledge  of 


their  fellows  and  confidence  in  their 
own  ability  to  care  for  themselves. 
With  such  assurance  the  wider  fields 
may  open  and  they  are  then  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  what  may  come 
in  higher  attainment. 

From  the  practical  period  of  try 
out  and  observation,  the  student's 
guide  again  walks  by  his  side  in  the 
preparation  for  the  vocation  which 
has  been  chosen  by  the  enlistment  of 
his  own  good  sense  and  desire.  Unless 
the  students  realize  the  practical 
need  of  an  education  often  it  seems 
uninteresting  and  the  guide  should 
show  him  that  one  lesson  is  not  a 
loss,  but  a  gain.  Mathematics  teach- 
es how  to  keep  one's  own  accounts. 
Music  opens  the  doors  to  social  inter- 
course and  advancement.  English 
literature  and  composition  which 
makes  one  able  to  contribute  to  the 
company's  monthly  magazine,  or  do 
the  best  and  most  accurate  typing  in 
the  office,  become  more  worth  while 
to  the  practically  minded  among  the 
pupils,  when  proof  is  shown  by  worth 
while  results  coming  from  their  mas- 
tery. 

After  the  school  studies  must  come 
training  in  dexterity  and  skill;  man- 
ual training  gradually  increasing  for 
those  whose  life  path  leads  that  way. 
If  only  schools  for  the  blind  could  be 
as  rich  as  Croesus  and  could  add 
trade  schools  of  the  kind  the  large 
proportion  of  our  students  would 
naturally  enter,  if  they  were  blessed 
with  sight.  The  manufacturer  wish- 
es dexterity  and  concentration.  Give 
him  these  qualifications  and  he  does 
not  see  a  handicap.  A  large  electrical 
company  has  refused  to  consider  the 
employment  of  blind  workers,  but  the 
superintendent  said  frankly,  if  we 
could  give  them  girls  and  boys  al- 
ready trained  in  one  or  two  of  the 
processes,  with  the  requisite  amount 
of  speed,  that  he  did  not  care  what 
their  physical  handicap  might  be. 
However,  train  them,  his  company 
would  not.  Proof  of  already  acquired 
skill  was  what  he  wanted. 
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In  preparation  along  with  school 
studies  and  training  in  dexterity  must 
go  the  social  understanding  of  the 
vocation.  In  plain  English  this  means, 
learning  to  fit  one's  self  into  other 
people's  lives.  The  boy  or  girl  may 
be  well  educated  and  manually  dex- 
terous, but  yet  fall  down  most  woe- 
fully on  the  job,  because  of  a  very 
young  feeling  of  superiority,  lack  of 
tact,  or  too  much  self-consciousness. 
A  girl  may  lose  her  place  in  an  office 
because  she  resents  correction  and 
shows  that  she  considers  herself  a 
superior  person,  even  though  she  is 
really  well  prepared  for  her  work. 
Another  girl,  perhaps  less  brilliant 
mentally  becomes  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  workers,  both  with  the 
other  typists  and  with  dictators,  be- 
cause of  her  willingness  to  do  any- 
thing she  can  do  and  her  unfailing 
courtesy  and  humor.  The  best  way 
for  the  boys  and  girls  to  learn  the 
importance  of  adapting  themselves 
to  other  people  is  by  actual  working 
experience.  Summer  placement  helps 
very  much  in  teaching  young  people 
the  value  to  themselves  to  their  own 
comfort  and  advancement  of  fitting 
into  the  various  ways  of  Jife  and 
thought.  They  learn  often  with 
heart  aches  that  they  must  go  gra- 
ciously more  than  half  way,  work 
harder  and  concentrate  more  than 
the  seeing  boys  and  girls  of  equal 
ability  in  order  to  accomplish  any 
sort  of  success.  Once  learned,  such 
lessons  make  the  way  easier  all 
through  life.  Each  year,  when  new 
girls  go  out  as  mothers'  helpers,  or 
into  factories  for  summer  work,  we 
can  not  help  but  feel  a  tug  at  our 
heartstrings  for  all  the  heart  hurts 
and  disillusionments,  which  are  bound 
to  come  to  them.  Yet  each  year's 
experience  makes  these  girls  more 
self-reliant,  more  adaptable,  and  more 
appreciative  of  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation and  after  graduation  they  can 
safely  hope  to  hold  permanent  posi- 
tions, without  the  truly  piteous  strug- 
gle wliich  comes  to  the  unprepared. 


Someone  said  to  me  recently,  "I 
know  by  the  very  way  the  girls  walk 
through  the  close,  which  ones  worked 
during  the  summer.  They  are  just 
like  outside  girls." 

Yet  the  preparation  for  the  future 
vocation  should  never  dim  the  true 
ideal  of  high  thinking  and  service 
which,  at  least,  the  school  that  I  know 
best,  gives  to  pupils  who  graduate 
from  its  splendid  course.  It  is  wiser 
to  hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star,  even 
though  we  must  learn  to  bump  along 
the  hard  road  of  life  for  some  time  to 
come.  Having  the  star  in  sight, 
helps  greatly  to  laugh  at  the  bumps 
which  come  in  life's  pathway. 

When  the  choice  of  vocation  has 
been  made  and  the  careful  prepara- 
tion finished,  each  of  which  has  been 
thought  and  worked  out  by  the  boy 
or  girl  individually,  there  comes  the 
entering  into  the  vocation.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  Vocational  Guide 
should  be  the  Placement  Agent,  espec- 
ially in  the  school  for  the  blind.  No 
one,  after  a  little  experience  will  fail 
to  learn  a  lesson  in  painstaking,  hon- 
est guidance,  especially  one  who  must 
also  help  make  good  in  the  world  the 
results  of  advice  and  training. 

The  Vocational  Guide  who  can  sit 
in  a  grand  office  and  laddie  out  pleas- 
ant and  inspirational  advice,  but  who 
has  no  responsibility  as  to  the  actual 
results  of  such  advice  is  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  and  less  useful  person  than  the 
one  who  has  worked  and  struggled 
side  by  side  with  the  pupil,  who  knows 
his  limitations  and  strength,  with  the 
need  of  actual  money  returns  and 
who  also  knows  that  at  the  end  of 
school,  there  comes  the  need  of  help- 
ing to  find  the  first  real  stepping 
stone  from  school  to  the  busy  world. 
No  one  else  can  so  well  know  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  candidate  for  place- 
ment and  the  possibilities  of  the  blind 
prospective  worker.  Often  I  have 
had  the  kindest  and  most  generous 
cooperation  with  other  placement 
agencies,  in  my  work,  but  almost  in- 
variably I  must  fall  back  on  my  own 
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endeavors  to  secure  a  position  for  a 
Perkins  graduate.  Other  workers  do 
not  know  the  ability,  the  little  make- 
shifts for  efficiency,  which  the  cap- 
able blind  boy  or  girl  uses,  nor  can 
they  give  sensible  examples  of  suc- 
cess. Or  on  the  other  hand,  tell 
frankly,  the  limitations  of  blindness 
to  the  possible  employer. 

Not  only  must  the  Vocational  Guide 
know  well  the  candidate,  but  there 
must  be  a  very  practical  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  possible  occupation.  It 
is  not  the  number  of  placements,  but 
the  lasting  results  of  placements 
which  measure  success.  The  guide 
must  be  as  fair  with  the  employer,  as 
with  the  candidate  for  employment. 
We  must  learn  not  to  waste  the  man- 
ufacturer's time.  We  must  tell  the 
lady  of  the  house  the  real  character 
and  ability  of  the  would-be-mother's- 
helper,  not  what  we  wish  they  were. 
We  must  be  well  posted  in  the  State 
Industrial  Laws  and  we  must  know 
something  of  labor  union  problems. 
A  Vocational  Guide  and  Placement 
Worker  should  be  a  sort  of  human 
centipede  of  knowledge  and  adapta- 
bility with  the  difficult  task  of  coor- 
dinating all  the  different  interests 
and  aims  into  forward  movements. 
Let  the  Placement  Agent  realize  how 
much  this  real  entering  into  the  life 
work  means  to  the  boy  or  girl  and 
keep  closely  in  touch  for  the  first 
year,  at  least.  Especially  does  the 
blind  boy  or  girl  need  a  friendly,  un- 
derstanding oversight.    The  sad  little 


details  of  changing  guides,  a  new 
boarding  place,  the  hurts  which  come 
from  the  thoughtless,  seeing  compan- 
ions, the  loneliness  after  the  busy  life 
of  the  school,  all  make  an  almost  un- 
bearable burden  until  the  young 
worker  has  gathered  strength  and 
surety  for  the  onward  march.  Never 
will  the  guide  be  more  needed  than  in 
the  first  year  of  adjustment.  Success 
or  failure  often  hangs  on  the  right 
sort  of  follow-up  work.  The  realiza- 
tion of  limitations  and  the  heaviness 
of  the  cross  of  blindness  now  first 
crushes  down  and  then,  if  ever,  "a 
fellow  needs  a  friend." 

Later  the  Vocational  Guide  should 
again  come  to  the  front,  for  there 
must  be  progress  in  occupation  and 
often  the  understanding  worker  can 
talk  over  and  advise  both  employer 
and  employee,  as  to  how  such  prog- 
ress can  be  brought  about  efficiently 
for  both  sides.  It  may  be  that  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  further 
study,  as  experience  shows  new 
opening  doors. 

If  Vocational  Guidance  is  to  fulfill 
its  real  purpose  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  it  must  continue  to  aid  and  un- 
fold all  latent  possibilities  and  show 
the  students  as  they  come  out  that 
life  can  be  a  continuing  high  adven- 
ture, full  of  attainment,  if  we  fight 
for  it  and  that  everyone  is  here  to 
bring  service  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
even  though  that  service  often  comes 
through  sacrifice  and  always  through 
hard  work. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND  GIRL 

Mr.  Chas.  B.  Hayes,  Director  of  Bureau    of  Information    and    Publicity,    American 
Foimdation  for  the  Blind,  New  York;  City. 


To  be  a  blind  girl,  until  a  few 
years  ago,,  meant  for  the  most  part 
a  life  of  dependence  upon  another,  a 
situation  brought  about  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  relatives,  their  sympathetic 
attitude  and  willingness  to  wait  on 
her  in  their  belief  that  she  must  not 
exert  herself  in  any  way.  But  for- 
tunately,  conditions    have    changed 


and  today  we  find  our  blind  girls  fill- 
ing responsible  positions.  To  furnish 
vocational  training  is  of  tremendous 
economic  and  social  importance  to 
the  blind.  This  is  not  a  simple  prob- 
lem to  solve.  There  is  no  trade  suit- 
able to  every  blind  girl,  nor  is  there 
a  single  scheme  of  rehabilitation  ap- 
propriate to  every  case. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  one  may  reach  the  moral  and 
social  needs  of  a  blind  girl  after  she 
has  been  given  vocational  training 
work  to  do.  While  she  is  idle,  her 
various  requirements  can  only  be  met 
with  difficulty. 

It  appears  in  many  instances  that 
blindness  imposes  a  greater  handicap 
upon  girls  and  women  than  men,  but 
back  of  the  handicap  there  often 
stands  a  girl  of  highest  intelligence 
and  aspirations.  In  order  to  prescribe 
correct  vocational  training  the  girl 
back  of  the  handicap  must  be  studied. 
She  must  be  trained  and  placed  in  a 
position  which  meets  her  physical, 
mental,  and  temperamental  capaci- 
ties. The  qualities  to  be  studied  are 
physical  condition,  personality,  pre- 
vious enviromnent,  education,  exper- 
ience, mentality,  attitude  toward 
work,  length  of  time  in  idleness, 
means  of  getting  about  and  duration 
of  blindness. 

All  vocational  work  amongst  the 
blind,  to  be  constructive,  must  be  in- 
dividual. The  temperament  of  the 
girl  shows  whether  she  is  mental  or 
manual,  directive  or  dependent,  orig- 
inal or  imitative,  social  or  self -cen- 
tered, an  indoor  or  an  outdoor  type,  a 
girl  of  large  or  small  scope,  settled  or 
roving,  accurate  or  inaccurate,  rapid 
or  slow  to  coordinate  facts. 

What  Is  Rehabilitation? 

Rehabilitation  is  the  adapting  of 
handicapped  persons  to  occupations 
in  which  they  can  be  employed  as 
nearly  as  possible  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions as  are  normal  workers-  This 
can  be  done  by  retraining  in  various 
ways  or  by  an  adjustment  which  will 
procure  a  proper  job. 

Occupation  for  the  blind  girl  in 
competitive  industry  is  practically  a 
new  venture  yet,  we  know  even  now 
that  it  leads  to  economic  lines  in 
many  instances-  The  great  difficulty 
in  vocational  training  for  the  handi- 
capped is  that  we  have  practically  no 
theory  on  which  to  base  our  premises. 


Our  work  becomes  valuable  only  aft- 
er years  of  experience. 

Today  there  are  many  blind  girls 
working  successfully  alongside  the 
sighted. 

I  believe  the  efforts  of  the  self- 
respecting  blind  girl  to  become  hon- 
estly independent,  shall  not  be  mis- 
interpreted by  making  exception  of 
her.  To  make  such  an  exception  is  to 
condemn  her  to  helplessness  and  to 
brand  her  as  an  object  of  charity. 
The  blind  girl  must  be  trained  in 
work  in  which  she  will  actually  make 
good  and  in  no  instance  shall  a  lower 
standard  of  work  be  permitted,  nor 
any  distinction  be  made  between  the 
sightless  employee  and  the  employees 
with  sight. 

Girls  are  ffiling  office  positions  as 
dictaphone  operators,  many  in  fac- 
tories and  some  as  social  workers. 
Yet  we  are  but  at  the  beginning  and 
there  remain  other  fields  to  conquer. 

To  this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  edu- 
cate the  public  to  the  realization 
that  there  are  many  occupations 
where  sight  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial, and  that  a  person  who  lacks 
sight  but  is  otherwise  normal  may  be 
trained  to  work  in  direct  competition 
with  the  sighted. 

The  handicap  of  blindness  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  modern 
methods  of  vocational  instruction.  If 
the  blind  girl  fits  the  job  and  the  job 
fits  her  economically  the  problem  is 
solved.  If  she  is  asked  to  do  a  task 
which  she  could  not  do  if  she  could 
see,  she  certainly  should  not  be  train- 
ed to  do  that  task  after  losing  her 
sight.  It  is  all  such  an  individual 
problem  that  we  must  find  out  what 
the  blind  girl  can  do  and  what  she 
wants  to  do.  She  must  be  trained  to 
have  as  big  a  knowledge  of  her  job  as 
she  has  of  her  disability. 

We  all  recognize  today  that  the 
success  of  a  blind  girl  depends  on  her 
vocational  training  and  correct  place- 
ment. Regular  employment  bureaus 
cannot  successfully  place    our  girls. 
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Placement  work  demands  the  services 
of  an  unusual  person.  Economically, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  our  girls  in 
idleness  when  they  have  potential 
productive  power  justifies  every  ex- 
pense and  effort  to  provide  vocational 
training  and  to  find  suitable  employ- 
ment- 
It  is  difficult  to  state  that  one 
trade  is  wholly  suitable  or  unsuitable 
for  a  blind  girl,  one  must  be  flexible 
if  one  hopes  to  place  girls  in  work 
congenial  to  their  tastes. 

In  training  our  girls  for  work,  I 
believe  that  a  variety  of  schools  must 
be  used.  Through  utilizing  such  a 
variety  of  training  centers  I  believe 
it  is  possible  to  give  more  approxi- 
mately the  work  the  trainees  desire. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  ad- 
vantages in  a  large  training  center. 
Through  contact  with  other  girls 
with  similar  disabilities,  the  girl  will 
build  up  a  technic  of  the  best  meth- 
ods to  use  to  work  out  a  definite  diffi- 
culty. Its  chief  object  is  the  individ- 
ual study  of  each  blind  trainee.  If  an 
intensive  study  in  group  teaching  is 
given  each  student  success  will  fol- 
low where  other  schools  may  fail.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  girl 
who  intends  to  do  office  work,  oper- 
ating the  typewriter  and  dictaphone, 
should  receive  definite  training  in  a 
recognized  commercial  school  and 
then  spend  some  time  in  a  selected 
office  as  a  trainee,  to  learn  definite 
methods  and  policies.  The  blind  girl 
however  in  a  general  commercial 
school  must  be  watched  because,  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents, there  may  often  be  too  little 
individual  attention  given.  The  school 
also  frequently  has  an  inexpert  per- 
son doing  its  placement  work  and 
there  exposes  the  girl  without  sight 
to  the  danger  of  being  sent  out  to  a 
position  not  suitable  for  her. 

There  must  be  flexibility  in  the 
methods  of  vocational  training. 
Training  should  not  be  concentrated 
in  one  school,  but  an  effort  should  be 


made  constantly  to  experiment  with 
methods  of  training. 

To  insure  success  for  the  girl  a 
good  deal  of  responsibility  devolves 
upon  the  placement  agent  as  well  as 
the  teachers  of  vocational  training  of 
the  various  organizations  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind.  They  must  have 
the  ability  to  recognize  those  quali- 
ties which  make  for  success  and 
should  advise  how  best  to  attain  that 
success.  Courage  and  hope  must  be 
reestablished,  for  as  long  as  the  girl 
holds  to  the  thought  of  hope  she  will 
not  be  a  failure.  Many  blind  girls 
seem  to  lose  their  grip,  feeling  less 
competent  than  they  really  are.  Work 
is  so  much  a  part  of  normal  human 
life  that  its  absence  for  any  length 
of  time  throws  the  individual  out  of 
balance.  Even  though  there  were  no 
further  justification  for  giving  voca- 
tional training  and  work  to  the  blind 
girl  than  the  production  of  hope  and 
courage  under  adverse  conditions,  the 
promotion  of  these  positive  qualities 
would  constitute  a  social  asset  where 
only  negative  dependence  had  existed 
previously. 

A  blind  girl  must  be  helped  to  pur- 
sue her  journey  from  where  she  is 
rather  than  from  where  we  are-  She 
must  be  trained  to  realize  that  she  is 
to  become  an  intricate  and  important 
part  of  the  working  world,  and  there 
must  exist  on  her  part  a  determina- 
tion to  make  good.  In  seeking  em- 
ployment for  her,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  job  must  be  a  lucra- 
tive one,  for  work  without  a  suitable 
monetary  return  is  not  a  substantial 
basis  for  contentment  or  success-  If 
a  girl  is  unable  to  earn  enough  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  life,  she  is  not 
going  to  be  tremendously  enthusias- 
tic over  her  job. 

Follow-up  work  is  important,  for 
after  a  blind  girl  has  been  trained 
and  placed  in  a  job  it  is  necessary  to 
see  that  an  intelligent  understanding 
exists  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee-    If  a  girl  is  placed  in  the 
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wrong  niche  and  loses  her  job  as  a 
result,  the  lost  courage  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  regain  and  will  have  the  tend- 
ency to  stamp  her  a  failure.  In  case 
of  contemplated  transfer  or  with- 
drawal, the  follow-up  person  should 
be  the  one  to  use  initiative  for  re- 
moval. Conference  and  explanation 
will  sometimes  overcome  difficulties 
and  restore  successful  co-operation. 
The  blind  girl's  capabilities  must  be 
neither  overestimated  nor  underesti- 
mated, for  it  is  better  for  her  to  sur- 
prise her  employer  by  her  progress 
than  to  disappoint  him  by  failure.  If 
she  is  represented  as  wonderful,  the 
employer  will  ultimately  discover  her 
shortcomings  and  be  unprepared  to 
meet  them  with  due  patience. 

A  teacher  of  vocational  training 
and  a  placement  agent  must  possess 
those  qualities  that  are  essential  to 
good  salesmanship,  for  her  task  is 
to  sell  the  services  of  those  for  whom 
she  has  trained  and  seeks  employ- 
ment. She  should  secure  immediate 
opportunities  for  the  young  gradu- 
ates of  our  schools  for  the  blind,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  obliged  to  stag- 
nate through  lack  of  contact.  The 
handicap  of  blindness  must  not  be  in- 
creased by  those  others  which  grov/ 
out  of  idleness.  In  the  schools  the 
blind  girl  is  understood  and  protect- 
ed, but  out  in  the  world  she  faces 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
problems  of  the  blind. 

When  an  applicant  is  presented 
for  a  position,  the  first  person  to  be 
interviewed  should  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  concern.  After  he  is 
persuaded  to  recognize  the  blind 
girl's  ability  the  group  with  which 
the  girl  will  work  should  be  consid- 
ered next,  and  the  desire  and  willing- 
ness to  co-operate  must  be  created  in 
them.  If  a  careful  study  is  given  to 
vocational  training  placement  the 
employer  can  honestly  be  convinced 
that  the  blind  girl  is  worthy  of  her 
place  on  the  pay-roll. 

Frequently  it  is  felt  that  to  give  a 


girl  a  job  netting  five  or  six  dollars 
a  week  is  a  tremendous  triumph,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  blind 
girl  must  pay  the    same    price    for 
board,  room,  clothing,  and  recreation 
as  does  her  sighted    companion.    So 
she  must  obtain   a   reasonable   price 
for  a  reasonable  amount  of  work.  On 
the  other  hand,   she    should    receive 
only  as  much  as  her  labor  is  worth 
and  her  employer  must  not  be  asked 
to  augment  her  wages  because  she  is 
blind,  or  the  purpose    of    vocational 
training  and   placement    will  be  de- 
feated. The  girl  must  realize  that  the 
way  to  increase  her  wages    is  to  in- 
crease her  worth.    We  must  help  her 
to  acquire  qualifications   big   enough 
to  fit  a  job  which  will  bring  satisfac- 
tory returns.    She  then  works  on  an 
established  common  basis- 
Finding  a  job  for  a  sightless  girl  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  training  place- 
ment problem.    Ambitious  blind  girls 
should  never  be  placed    in   positions 
with  the  understanding    that    they 
must  remain  there  for   the    rest   of 
their  lives.     The   line    of   promotion 
must  be  constantly    considered.     As 
an  instance:     A  blind   girl   graduate 
of  one  of  our  schools  was  placed  in  a 
factory  among  high-class  girls.     Be- 
cause of  war  conditions  large  wages 
were  granted  her  and  this    girl  felt 
the  spirit  of  advancement.    With  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  her  depart- 
ment was  discontinued  and  she  was 
placed  among  girls  who  were  rough, 
uneducated  and  profane.    Her  wages 
dropped  from  $18  to  $11  per  week. 
Because  of  a  shortage  of  work,  she 
was    again    transferred    to    a    still 
rougher  and  harder  position.    Natur- 
ally it  was  diflficult  for   this   girl   of 
ambition   and   education    to    adjust 
herself  readily  to  such    a   situation. 
She  consulted  a  placement  agent  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  a  position 
as   a  dictaphone    operator.    Of    her 
own  volition  she   admitted   she   had 
been  well  treated    by     the     factory 
manager  and  did  not  wish  to  leave 
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hastily  but  wanted  him  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  striving  to  go  a 
step  higher.  It  would  seem  that  a 
person  who  has  made  good  should  be 
given  work  in  the  field  for  which  edu- 
cation and  temperament  had  best 
fitted  her  and  what  right  have  we,  as 
seeing  people,  to  thwart  this  worthy 
ambition  because  of  the  handicap  of 
blindness  ? 

We  who  have  sight  must  hold  out 
hope  and  courage  to  our  blind  girls 
along  the  way  of  life.  We  must  feel 
an  increased  responsibility  in  their 
vocational  training  and  in  their  work. 
The  blind  girl  must  succeed.  It  is  the 
function  of  every  association  and 
commission  for  the  blind  to  see  that 


she  does  succeed.  We  must  show 
faith  enough  in  the  ability  and  poten- 
tial possibilities  of  the  blind  girl  to 
train  and  to  place  her  in  her  own 
particular  field  of  work  wherever  this 
is  practicable.  Not  only  must  she  be 
enabled  to  hold  her  own  but  she  must 
be  trained  and  helped  to  positions 
which  will  demand  the  full  exercise 
of  her  powers.  She  must  learn  to 
recognize  her  own  strength-  The 
blind  girls  must  be  taught — those  of 
them  who  do  not  already  know  it — 
that  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
created  world  is  the  abundant  ability 
of  the  human  soul  to  conquer  appar- 
ently insurmountable  obstacles. 


CAN  OUR  PUPILS  BE  TAUGHT  TO  THINK? 

MISS  KATHRYN   E.   MAXFIELD 
Teacher  Perkins  Institute,vVatertown,  Massachusetts 


When  someone  said  to  me,  the  other 
day,  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  blind 
children  did  nothing  but  sit  and  think, 
it  dawned  on  me  that  the  first  thing 
for  me  to  do,  while  talking  with  you 
tonight,  would  be  to  clear  up  any  am- 
biguities as  to  what  we  mean  by 
thinking.  Blind  children  probably  do 
sit  more  than  do  seeing  children  of 
the  same  age,  but  they  are  more  like- 
ly to  sit  and  dream  than  to  sit  and 
think.  Since  we  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  thinking  in  its  relation  to 
learning,  let  me  quote  to  you  what 
Woodworth  has  to  say  about  it  in  his 
"Psychology:  A  Study  of  Mental 
Life":  "Learning  by  thinking  de- 
pends on  observation,  since  in  thought 
we  make  use  of  facts  previously  ob- 
served. Seldom,  unless  in  the  chim- 
panzee and  other  manlike  apes,  do  we 
see  an  animal  that  appears  to  be 
thinking.  The  animal  is  always  do- 
ing, or  waiting,  or  sleeping.  He  seems 
too  impulsive  to  stop  and  think.  But 
a  man  may  observe  something  in  the 
present  problem  that  calls  previous 
observations  to  mind,  and  by  mentally 
combining  observations  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  may  figure  out  the  solu- 


tion before  beginning  motor  manipu- 
lation." 

It  is  this  "learning  by  thinking" 
that  we  should  like  to  have  everyone 
of  our  students  qualified  to  do, — if  it 
were  possible.  Many  of  our  pupils 
are,  by  inheritance,  limited  in  the 
amount  of  thinking  they  can  do. 
Others  may  have  normal  intelligence, 
yet  be  unable  to  do  a  serviceable 
amount  of  thinking  because  of  person- 
ality difficulties  which  interfere  with 
their  mental  life.  Still  a  third  group 
do  think  fairly  well,  but  might  think 
better  if  they  knew  how.  It  is  with 
these  two  last  groups  that  we  have 
tried  our  experiments  in  trying  to  in- 
crease the  mental  efficiency  of  our 
pupils. 

Three  years  ago  I  gave  term 
courses  to  the  more  mature  boys  and 
girls,  which  were  known  as  "How  to 
Study  Courses."  They  were  conduct- 
ed fairly  closely  according  to  the 
mimeographed  sheets  which  I  have 
here.  These  courses  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  two  sets  of  evening  classes, 
each  having  in  it  three  boys  who  were 
planning  to  do  advanced  work  of  some 
sort.    In  all  of  these  courses  I  used 
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Kitson's  "How  to  Use  Your  Mind,"  as 
a  text  book.  McMurry's  "How  to 
Study"  and  "Teaching  How  to  Study" 
are  also  excellent  for  a  course  of  this 
kind.  Whipple's  little  book  of  rules 
called,  "How  to  Study  Effectively," 
we  digested  almost  word  for  word.  I 
have  copies  of  these  books  here,  if  any 
of  you  care  to  look  them  over.  I  also 
used  Pillsbury's  "Essentials  of  Psy- 
chology," as  much  as  possible,  be- 
cause we  have  two  volumes  of  it  in 
Braille. 

I  began  each  course  with  some  les- 
sons on  the  nervous  system,  using  the 
models  in  our  museum  to  show  the 
construction  of  the  brain  and  the  neu- 
ral pathways.  This  is  something  I 
should  never  do  again  unless  my 
course  were  to  be  at  least  a  semester 
in  length.  The  physiology  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  so  hard  for  pupils  to 
understand  that  the  teaching  of  it 
takes  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  in  a  term  course.  We  followed 
the  study  of  the  nervous  system  and 
its  relationship  to  mental  life  by  a 
discussion  of  memory  and  the  laws  of 
memory.  It  took  some  time  to  con- 
vince the  boys  and  girls  that  memor- 
izing by  the  whole  method  was  usu- 
ally much  more  efficient  than  learning 
a  thing  line  by  line  or  stanza  by  stan- 
za. A  little  experimenting,  however, 
helped  to  change  their  point  of  view. 
They  were  helped  along  in  this  change 
of  heart  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
their  teachers  began  to  insist  that 
they  do  their  memorizing  by  the 
whole  method.  The  next  thing  we 
considered  was  attention.  I  talked 
about  what  it  was  neurologically  and 
psychologically,  about  the  different 
kinds  of  attention  and  the  laws  of 
attention.  I  conducted  a  series  of 
brief  discussions  on  what  had  hap- 
pened to  different  members  of  the 
class  because  of  their  not  concentrat- 
ing when  they  should,  and  on  why 
they  thought  they  had  been  able  to 
concentrate  so  well  on  some  things 
which  stood  out  in  their  minds  as  hav- 
ing inspired  particularly  good  concen- 


tration in  them.  Habit,  and  the  laws 
of  habit,  came  in  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  class  time  than  I  had  expected, 
because  both  the  boys  and  the  girls 
seemed  to  show  especial  interest  in 
them.  I  was  glad  of  this,  because 
even  ability  to  attend  to  things  is 
largely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  in  many  side 
points  under  the  heading  of  habits. 
We  discussed  habits,  good  and  bad, 
and  how  consciously  to  control  habit- 
formation.  The  plateau  of  despond 
and  mental  second  wind  seemed  to 
have  particular  interest  for  the  stu- 
dents, too.  The  plateau  of  despond  is 
something  that  every  conscientious 
student  knows.  It  is  discouraging  to 
anyone,  but  particularly  to  our  people, 
I  think.  It  seemed  worth  while  to  say 
quite  a  bit  about  mental  second  wind, 
not  so  much  because  the  students 
were  interested  in  it  as  because  the 
idea  of  actually  working  on  mental 
second  wind, — in  school  work, — ap- 
peared to  be  a  novelty  to  many  of 
them.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  an  experiment  too  full  of 
risk  to  attempt.  In  this  antipathy, 
our  pupils  are  only  a  little  worse  than 
are  seeing  children, — in  fact,  there 
are  notable  exceptions  among  blind 
people,  as  we  all  know.  Nevertheless, 
inertia,  or  just  laziness  seems  to  have 
laid  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  of  the  students.  Before  I  fin- 
ished each  course,  I  dictated  most  of 
the  rules  for  study  given  by  Whipple 
in  his  little  book  on  study.  You  have 
mimeographed  copies  of  the  summary 
of  those  rules.  These  rules  are  excel- 
lent for  anyone  who  already  has  the 
desire  to  study  as  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible, but  are  useless  to  anyone  who 
is  already  quite  satisfied  with  his  own 
methods. 

This  course  with  the  pupils,  on 
"How  to  Study,"  was  well  worth  the 
experiment.  For  older  pupils  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  receive 
the  right  sort  of  training  in  the  lower 
grades  it  would  be  most  useful, — as 
it  would  for  those  who  had  not  waked 
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up  to  the  need  for  "learning  by 
thinking"  until  they  reached  the  high 
sch(5ol.  We  decided  that,  for  us,  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  devote 
the  time  to  working  with  the  lower 
school  teachers,  particularly  those  in 
the  primary  cottages,  working  out 
with  them  the  best  ways  of  training 
the  children  in  proper  study  habits  be- 
fore they  were  old  enough  to  have 
formed  many  bad  study  habits.  I  had 
already  had  a  series  pf  conferences 
with  the  lower  school  teachers,  which 
had  been  very  well  attended  and  were 
helpful  to  me  and  I  hope  to  them. 
They  had  already  asked  for  confer- 
ences the  next  year,  too,  and  so  they 
were  started  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
working  out  a  background  of  child 
psychology  on  which  to  base  the  work 
on  studying.  The  teachers  did  a  great 
deal  of  reading  on  both  subjects.  The 
work  on  studying  was  taken  up  about 
as  it  was  in  the  pupils'  classes,  so  far 
as  following  the  outline  went.  Of 
course,  the  ground  was  covered  much 
more  rapidly.  Although  work  like 
this,  which  is  done  so  indirectly,  is 
much  harder  to  check  up,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  teachers  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  by  working 
with  the  more  plastic  minds  of  the 
younger  children  we  have  accomp- 
lished more  for  energy  expended 
than  we  did  by  working  directly  with 
the  oldest  pupils.  The  time  the  lower 
school  teachers  spent  in  reading  upon 
methods  of  teaching  different  subjects 
helped  the  pupils,  too  by  increasing 
their  interest.  We  have  a  number  of 
interesting  and  useful  books  in  the 
laboratory,  as  well  as  some  in  the 
library,  to  which  you  are  welcome  to 
refer. 

The  third  way  in  which  I  undertook 
to  train  students  to  study  by  think- 


ing, was  through  mental  hygiene 
work  and  diagnostic  teaching.  In  a 
special  school  of  this  sort,  there  are 
bound  to  be  more  than  a  normal  sup- 
ply of  young  people  whose  mental  ac- 
tivity is  interfered  with  by  some  emo- 
tional problem  or  mental  quirk.  Boys 
and  girls  like  this  can  gain  very  little 
from  a  course  on  "How  to  Study"  or 
from  individual  work  with  a  teacher 
because  their  inefficient  way  of  try- 
ing to  solve  their  own  difficulty  has 
been  to  unconsciously  form  a  protec- 
tive covering  about  themselves  which 
keeps  out  all  constructive  suggestions. 
Some  of  these  students  have  draw- 
backs over  which  neither  they  nor  the 
psychologist  can  have  any  control, — 
physical  handicaps  like  glandular  in- 
sufficiency, which  are  purely  medical 
matters,  but  which  have  a  very  im- 
portant effect  on  the  personality. 
Other  things,  however,  like  bad  per- 
sonal habits  or  a  feeling  of  inferiority, 
also  affect  the  personality,  and  can  be 
dealt  with  by  the  psychologist.  The 
mental  hygiene  work  seems  to  me 
the  most  important  phase  of  this 
work  of  teaching  children  to  think. 

This  is  a  very  brief  resume  of  what 
we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  three 
years  in  trying  to  teach  some  of  our 
children  to  think,  not  dream,  to  learn 
by  thinking,  not  just  by  memorizing. 
We  think  many  children  can  be  taught 
to  think  much  better  than  they 
would  think  if  left  to  their  natural 
selves.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  you 
must  have  tried  similar  experiments 
in  your  schools,  and  we  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  give  us  all  the  in- 
formation you  can.  We  want  a  fresh 
supply  of  ideas  for  the  work  next 
year.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
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THE  SO-CALLED  HARVARD  COURSE  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

THE  BLIND 

DIRECTOR  E.  E.  ALLEN,  Perkins  Institute,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Some  people  doubtless  are  con- 
vinced that  the  old  controversy,  "Is 
Schooling  for  the  Blind  Educational 
or  Charitable?"  will  never  be  settled 
as  educational  until  institutions  for 
the  blind  are  things  of  the  past  and 
these  children  are  absorbed  into  the 
public  and  day  school  system.  Per- 
haps so.  The  question  is  still  open  to 
debate.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that,  if  so  absorbed,  their  teachers 
would  all  be  accredited  as  teachers, 
and  noraial  courses  on  the  education 
of  the  blind  would  follow  as  the  night 
the  day. 

Cannot  such  courses  grow  in  de- 
mand for  teachers  even  in  our  special 
residential  schools?  They  have  done 
so  in  our  schools  for  deaf  children; 
which  is  a  main  reason  why  the  edu- 
cational status  of  the  deaf  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  blind.  We  only  flat- 
ter ourselves  when  we  speak  of  our 
work  as  a  profession ; — it  is  no  profes- 
sion and  never  will  be  become  one  un- 
til special  teacher  preparation  for  it 
and  certification  is  required.  Teachers 
rarely  leave  our  field  for  other  teach- 
ing, and  when  they  do  they  say  as 
little  as  possible  of  their  special  ex- 
perience. It  is  not  deemed  helpful.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  us  to  say  that  this 
is  due  to  public  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, but  it  is  none  the  less  the  true 
condition  of  affairs;  for  everybody 
knows  that  there  are  no  normal 
courses  for  would-be  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and  therefore  that  the  teachers 
in  their  schools  need  not  be  certified. 

To  assert  that  certification  does  not 
make  the  teacher,  nor  the  want  of  it 
mean  poor  instruction  is  true  enough ; 
but  this  is  not  the  question  at  issue. 
What  ought  to  be  clear,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  special  preparation  and 
certification  is  as  much  needed  in  our 
particular  kind  of  school  as  in  any 
other,  and  that  it  is  high  time  we 


had  it.  The  problem  is,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  it? 

In  Germany  and  Austria,  before  the 
war  and  perhaps  now,  this  special  cer- 
tification was  required  in  advance  of 
actual  service  and  therefore  supplied. 
In  England  it  is  also  demanded,  but 
may  be  acquired  during  the  first  two 
years  of  service.  For  the  present  at 
least  the  English  plan  would  seem  to 
be  the  better  one  here.  Superintend- 
ent Wampler,  of  Nashville,  is  ener- 
getically trying  to  foster  some  such 
plan  through  the  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers.  This  College  is  now  offer- 
ing for  a  fourth  season  summer 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
and  of  the  semi-sighted.  His  plan 
is  eminently  practical  in  that  our 
teachers  are  free  summers  to  study 
without  loss  of  time  and  pay.  Ob- 
viously, too,  their  studies  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  correspondence  courses 
conducted  either  from  Winnetka,  Illi- 
nois, or  from  elsewhere.  As  to  that. 
Professor  Hadley  will  doubtless  have 
something  to  say.  At  any  rate.  Su- 
perintendent Wampler  is  going  to  tell 
us  at  length  of  his  Nashville  enter- 
prise. I  need  say  nothing  more  of  it 
here  except  that  those  of  us  who  have 
seen  it  in  operation  can  vouch  for  its 
excellence. 

Of  the  so-called  Harvard  Course  on 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  which  is 
my  present  theme,  I  shall  now  read 
from  the  account  of  it  for  1923-4  pre- 
pared by  me  and  printed  in  The  Bea- 
con for  March  of  this  year.  It  is 
really  an  extension  half-course,  held 
twice  a  week  for  half  a  year,  from 
October  to  February,  offered  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Har- 
vard University. 

Being  an  extension  course,  it  can 
not  count  toward  a  degree,  but  may 
bring  a  certificate  on  Harvard  paper, 
signed  by  the  Dean  of  Harvard  School 
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and  by  the  Directors  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

In  character  the  course  is  academic 
and  systematic,  consisting  of  lectures 
assigned  reading,  required  visits  of 
observation  at  local  "resources"  for 
the  blind,  observation  in  classroom  in- 
struction; and  of  directed  practice 
teaching,  followed  by  written  reports 
from  those  under  whom  this  teaching 
has  been  done.  The  students  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  full  notes  of  their  read- 
ings and  to  submit  them  when  called 
for,  to  hand  in  occasional  papers,  in- 
cluding a  special  one  in  the  nature  of 
a  simple  thesis  on  some  major  topic, 
and  finally  to  pass  a  three-hour  writ- 
ten examination.  Some  of  the  thesis 
topics  of  the  present  course  are — 
Home  Teaching,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  the  Blind  Feeble- 
Minded,  Beauty  and  the  Blind,  Pro- 
ject Teaching,  the  Physical  Education 
of  the  Blind,  Geography  as  Taught  to 
the  Blind,  Kindergartens  for  the 
Blind. 

While  some  of  the  lectures  are  held 
at  Cambridge,  most  are  given  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  because  of  conven- 
ience, as  all  but  one  of  the  students 
reside  there. 

This  close  association  with  the  In- 
stitution is  really  the  great  asset  of 
the  course;  for  it  most  often  carries 
the  immediate  application  of  the  the- 
ory taught.  The  students  share  both 
in  the  diversified  life  of  a  large  resi- 
dential and  day  school  of  blind  chil- 
dren and  youth  and  in  the  use  of  its 
equipment.  They  may  also  attend 
given  classes  as  pupils,  for  example, 
manual  training.  Then,  a  reasonable 
number  may  teach  or  give  other  ser- 
vice in  exchange  for  board  and  home. 
This  arrangement  is  necessary  now  in 
these  early  years  of  the  course  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  the  supply  of  students, 
some  of  whom  are  without  sight. 

The  students  are  of  two  kinds: 
regular  teachers  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 


tution, and  those  who  have  come  for 
the  course  only. 

The  material  facilities  which  are 
offered  and  which  alone  make  it  pos- 
sible to  give  academic  character  to 
the  course  are  the  Perkins  collections 
of  blindiana,  resembling  the  collec- 
tions at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris  and 
London.  These  are:  (a) A  special 
reference  library  of  books  relating  to 
the  blind;  and  (b)  an  historical  mu- 
seum of  things  connected  with  blind- 
ness and  the  blind,  their  social  and 
economical  status,  education,  etc. — 
that  is,  casts,  models,  maps,  plates, 
games,  relics,  contrivances,  alphabets, 
exhibits,  appliances  and  whole  albums 
full  of  cuts,  lithographs  and  pictures, 
which  have  been  gathered  from  many 
lands. 

The  library  now  comprises  4,648 
volumes  in  nineteen  languages,  of 
which  2,335  are  in  English. 

The  books  are  classified  under  the 
following  headings :  Adult  blind.  Biog- 
raphy, Books  by  Blind  Authors, 
Blind  in  general  literature  and  fiction. 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  Psychology, 
Deaf-Blind,  Education. 

There  is  a  descriptive  card  cata- 
logue, also  a  printed  catalogue  of  the 
books  in  English. 

The  special  librarian  in  charge  has 
prepared  reference  lists  on:  After- 
care for  the  Blind  ex-Pupil,  Art  for 
the  Blind,  Athletics,  Color  Perception, 
Defective  Blind,  Domestic  Science, 
Facial  Perception,  Games,  Gardening, 
Massage,  the  Education  of  Myopes 
Embossed  Printing,  Public  Schools  for 
the  Blind,  Re-education  of  the  Blinded 
Soldiers,  Shorthand  for  the  Blind, 
Piano  Tuning;  also  on  all  the  topics 
treated  in  the  "Harvard  Course." 

The  estimated  valuation  of  these 
blindiana  collections  is  $13,000.  They 
could  not  now  be  duplicated  at  any 
price.  Accessions  are  being  made 
constantly. 

The  printed  announcement  of  the 
course,  issued  and  circulated  yearly 
by    Harvard   University,    gives    the 
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headings  of  the  subjects  treated.  One 
of  its  purposes  might  seem  to  be  the 
better  quahfication  of  present  and  fu- 
ture teachers  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, but  its  real  and  ultimate  aim  is 
nothing  less  than  to  create  a  demand 
for  special  preparation  and  certifica- 
tion generally.  Certainly,  if  this  and 
similar  enterprises  can  be  kept  up,  the 
cause  of  the  blind  will  be  helped  and 
both  their  status  and  that  of  their 
schools  lifted.  Obviously  the  giving 
of  such  a  course  by  any  vocational 
school  of  education  is  a  recognition  in 
which  the  blind  and  their  friends  alike 
must  rejoice.  That  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  the  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  are  offering  courses  on 
the  education  of  the  Blind  should 
hasten  the  day  when  that  work  may 
approach  a  professional  recognition. 

Lecture  I.  at  Cambridge,  was  in- 
troductory, giving  both  direction  and 
advice,  and  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  courses  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind:  offered  here  and  elsewhere 
within  the  past  four  years.  Required 
reading :  Notes  on  the  Preparation  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  (see  The  Bea- 
con, September,  1922) ;  also  the  same 
paper  in  "Proceedings  of  the  1922 
Convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind." 

Lecture  II.  at  Perkins  Institution, 
was  peripatetic — that  is,  consisted  of 
a  conducted  visit  through  the  collec- 
tions of  blindiana — first,  to  the  mu- 
seum, in  order  to  fix  the  impression 
desired,  viz.:  that  from  time  imme- 
morial the  condition  of  blindness  has 
led  to  beggary,  to  music,  high  and 
low  (chiefly  low) ,  and  in  the  East  also 
to  memorizing  and  reciting,  but 
chiefly  everywhere  and  most  of  the 
time  to  beggary,  dependence  and  low 
social  status;  second,  to  the  Special 
Library,  where  each  student  was  in- 
troduced both  to  the  librarian  and  to 
the  stacks  of  the  books  and  other  lit- 
erature, from  which  the  required 
reading  would  be  drawn.  Before  leav- 
ing, every  one  was  given  her  list  of 


reading  on  the  History  of  Blindness 
and  the  Blind. 

Lecture  III.,  Inspirational  Liter- 
ature— "what  might  be"  as  contrast- 
ing with  "what  has  been."  The  hour 
was  taken  up  in  the  verbal  expansion 
of  a  bunch  of  short  quotations  from 
many  languages  and  sources,  as  this 
from  Spurgeon:  "The  Lord  gets  His 
best  soldiers  out  of  the  highlands  of 
affliction,"  or  this:  "Possunt  quia 
posse  videntur."  The  literature  on 
this  subject  is  large.  The  assign- 
ments comprised  twelve  references  or 
titles,  mostly  magazine  articles,  but 
some  small  books,  like  Everett's 
"Privilege  of  Pain,"  (Boston,  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  1920) ;  and  William 
James'  "Energies  of  Men,"  from  his 
"Memories  and  Studies,"  (Longmans, 
1911),  and  repeated  in  "On  Vital  Re- 
serves," (Holt,  1911).  In  James'  es- 
say occurs  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple: "Men  habitually  use  only  a  small 
part  of  the  powers  which  they  actual- 
ly possess  and  which  they  might  use 
under  proper  conditions." 

Lecture  IV.  Subject:  Types  and 
characteristics  of  the  blind;  defini- 
tions of  blindness — medical,  general, 
economic,  social,  with  hints  on  where 
to  find  such  information.  The  object 
of  this  talk  was  to  make  plain  that 
there  is  no  single  type  of  blindness, 
but  rather  that  there  are  many  types ; 
and  that  the  expression  "The  Blind" 
is  merely  one  of  convenience.  Read- 
ing :  Sixteen  references  treating  of  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  blind  people, 
both  the  low  lights  and  the  high 
lights,  using  for  the  latter  Mannix's 
"Heroes  of  the  Darkness,"  (S.  W. 
Partridge  &  Co.,  London). 

Lecture  V.  Subject:  The  Blind  in 
Literature — chiefly  fiction.  This  was 
a  talk  given  in  the  special  library  it- 
self, the  novels  containing  blind  char- 
acters being  used  in  illustration. 
Reading :  One  of  these  novels,  such  as 
Collins'  "Poor  Miss  Finch,"  in  two  es- 
says on  the  topic :  see  "Outlook  for  the 
Blind,"  October,  1912,  pp.  68-76,  and 
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"Proceedings  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Conventions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,"  1906  and  1908,  pp.  7-17.  A 
written  blurb  was  required  from  each 
student  on  the  novel  she  chose  to  per- 
use.. 

Lecture  VI.  Subject:  The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States ; 
history  of  its  origin,  rise  and  pro- 
gress. Reading:  Best's  "The  Blind," 
1919,  chapters  13  and  14 ;  also  fifteen 
other  titles. 

Lecture  VII.  Subject:  Residential 
and  Day  Schools  for  the  Blind.  The 
history  was  given,  and  an  appraisal 
of  each  kind  attempted,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each.  Reading :  Fif- 
teen titles,  all  the  way  from  Barn- 
hill's  "A  New  Era  in  the  Education  of 
Blind  Children,"  published  in  1875,  to 
Superintendent  Bramlette's  state- 
ment on  "The  Dangers  of  Free  Educa- 
tion," printed  in  the  report  for  1913 
of  the  Texas  School  for  the  ulind. 

Lecture  VIII.  Topic:  The  Adult 
Bl?nd.  Thesis:  This  is  a  matter  very 
dilierent  from  the  education  of  the 
blind  at  school,  and  yet  no  teacher  of 
the  young  blind  snould  fail  to  under- 
stand why  and  in  what  respect  it  is 
so.  Visits  were  subsequently  made  to 
tne  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
and  to  a  Workshop  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  also  to  the  Social  Centre  for 
Blind  Women  and  the  Club-house  for 
Blind  Men.  Reading:  Eleven  titles, 
English  and  American. 

Lecture  IX.  Topic:  The  Life  and 
Woi'k  of  William  Moon  and  its  Conse- 
quences— a  written  lecture.  Reaa- 
ing:   Ten  titles. 

Lecture  X.  Topic:  Home  Teach- 
ing for  the  Blind;  the  need,  the  ap- 
proach, the  extent  and  the  results. 
Lecturer:  Miss  Lillian  Garside,  twen- 
ty-one years  home  teacher  in  Massa- 
chusetts, now  retired.  Requirements : 
Reading,  sixteen  titles  of  short  papers 
for  all,  and  conducted  field  work  for 
the  two  students  majoring  in  the  sub- 
ject. 


Lectures  XI.  and  XII.  Topic :  Oc- 
cupations and  Placement  of  the  Blind, 
by  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  the 
long-time  Superintendent  of  Employ- 
ment in  competition  with  the  Seeing, 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 
Reading:  Fourteen  titles,  treating  of 
matters  all  the  way  from  occupational 
therapy  to  Rawlinson's  "Through  St. 
Dunstan's  to  Light,"  (Thomas  Allen, 
Toronto,  1919). 

Lectures  XIII.  and  XIV.  Topic: 
Talks  on  the  Eye,  by  Miss  Ida  E. 
Ridgeway,  long-time  Supervisor  of 
Work  for  Children,  Massachusetts  Di- 
vision of  the  Blind.  Using  the  model 
and  pictures  of  the  eye,  Miss  Ridge- 
way showed  what  teachers  of  the 
blind  should  know  of  this  organ  and 
its  most  common  troubles  and  of  the 
correction  of  sight  defects  by  opera- 
tion and  refraction;  also  prophylaxis. 
Reading:  Chapters  in  given  text 
books  on  the  eye. 

Lecture  XV.  Topic:  The  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  by  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  late  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  New  York.  The 
treatment  was  historical.  Reading: 
Ten  papers  and  reports. 

Lecture  XVI.  Topic :  The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Semi-sighted.  This  was 
considered  both  historically  and  prac- 
tically and  was  followed  by  a  morn- 
ing's visit  to  the  Public  School  Class 
for  Semi-sighted  Children  in  Cam- 
bridge.   Reading:  Twelve  titles. 

Lectures  XVII.  and  XVIII.  Topic: 
The  Psychology  of  Blindness  and  the 
Blind,  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  and  Director  in  charge  of  the 
subject  in  the  Overbrook  and  the 
Perkins  Institutions  for  the  Blind. 
Reading :  Eight  titles  of  papers  based 
on  experimentation. 

Lecture  XIX.  Topic:  The  Physi- 
cal Training  of  the  Blind,  a  paper  first 
presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Physi- 
cal Education  Society,  (Overbrook, 
1906),   printed  in   "American  Phys- 
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ical  Education  Review",  June,  1906, 
and  reprinted  in  Annual  Report, 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
for  1906;  and  the  Problem  of 
Blind  Feeble-minded  Child,  a  paper 
read  at  a  conference  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Boston,  1916,  and  printed  in 
Annual  Report,  Perkins  Institutions 
for  the  Blind,  for  1917.  Readings: 
Fifteen  papers. 

Lecture  XX.  Topics:  A  Succinct 
History  of  Types  for  Finger  Readers, 
being  a  sympathetic  rather  than  a 
critical  review,  showing  their  cumula- 
tive effect  for  progress  and  the  aspir- 
ations of  their  originators;  and  em- 
bossed types  and  libraries  for  the 
blind,  the  latter  a  paper  written  for 
this  course  in  1921  by  Miss  Lucille  A. 
Goldthwaite,  Librarian  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  Public  Library.  Reading: 
Nine  papers  and  reports. 

Lectures  XXI.  and  XXII.  by  Direc- 
tor Robert  I.  Branhall.  Topic:  The 
"Resources"  for  the  Adult  Blind  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Departments  of 
the  "Division",  what  their  aims  are 
and  how  all  are  conducted;  in  partic- 
ular industrial  training  and  relief  vs. 
pensions.  Reading:  "Thirteen  refer- 
ences". 

Since  1921  thirty-six  students  have 
taken  the  course,  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  have  received  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  all  of  them  exceptional 
people.  Eight  of  these  are  Perkins 
teachers.  The  rest  have  come  from 
various  states  and  territories,  while 
one  each  has  come  from  Holland  and 
Japan.  Of  the  whole  number,  thirty 
are,  or  will  be  next  year,  engaged  in 
work  among  the  blind,  mostly  as 
teachers.  There  is  but  one  of  them 
here  now  who  has  still  to  make  that 
connection.    You  cannot  all  get  her. 

Principal  Burritt  has  already 
spared  one  of  his  teachers  for  a  half- 
year  to  take  the  course  and  will  prob- 
ably spare  two  more  next  fall.  Super- 
intendent Wilson  has  got  his  Board  to 
vote  $50  to  the  salary  of  any  one  of 
his  teachers  who  shall  have  earned 


either  the  Harvard  or  the  Peabody 
certificate.  Naturally  I  have  made 
our  certification  the  ladder  of  promo- 
tion for  new  teachers  at  Perkins. 
There  is  carved  on  the  interior  walls 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  this 
memorial  of  its  architect,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren:  "If  you  seek  his  monu- 
ment, look  about  you."  So  I  say,  if  you 
would  know  the  value  of  our  Harvard 
Course,  ask  those  who  have  taken  it. 
There  are  twelve  or  more  of  them 
here.  Ask  too,  any  of  our  instructors 
and  older  pupils — I  believe  they  will 
endorse  the  enterprise,  for  they  too 
have  been  touched  by  it. 

Now,  fellow  educators  of  the  blind, 
are  you  not  soon  going  to  demand 
some  definite  special  preparation  for 
your  new  teachers  ?  If  you  will  do  so, 
you  will  hasten  the  day  when  all  our 
schools  will  have  higher  educational 
status  than  they  hold  now.  And,  too, 
our  schools  will  be  really  better  in  pro- 
portion as  the  public  acknowledges 
them  to  be  on  a  par  with  other 
schools.  As  long  as  public  opinion 
classifies  our  work  as  charitable  it 
will  remain  so. 

So  far  these  courses  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  the  semi-sighted 
are  tentative  and  experimental.  They 
are  not  yet  standing  on  their  own 
feet.  There  should  be  a  demand  for 
more  of  them.  If  they  are  not  just 
what  is  needed,  they  can  be  changed. 
For  example,  the  Harvard  Course  is 
now  conducted  mainly  to  give  back- 
ground. It  is  general.  But  it  can  be 
made  more  particular,  more  special. 
We  already  conduct  for  graduate  pu- 
pils a  pianoforte  normal  course.  Do 
you  want  a  normal  course  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind?  If  so,  you  can 
have  it — somewhere.  I  am  even  pre- 
pared to  announce  that,  if  the  demand 
justifies  such  a  course  here  at  Water- 
town,  it  can  be  had  this  very  fall  and 
winter.  This  material  and  the  enthus- 
iasm and  the  personnel  are  already 
here  for  training  in  general  teaching, 
manual  training,  physical  training, 
librarianship,  psychology,  etc.     Fur- 
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thermore,  the  one  who  would  conduct  The  question  is,  Do  you  want  it  bad- 

this  course  has  been  approached  and  ly  enough?    You  know  the  old  adage: 

would  undertake  it.     Come:   if  you  "Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a 

want  such  a  course,  you  can  have  it.  way." 
Perkins  will  go  more  than  half  way. 

ROUND  TABLE:   MENTAL  AND  STANDARD   TESTS    IN    SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Supt.  C.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York 

Mental  tests  have  no  value  in  my  the  Binet-Simon    tests    during    the 

mmd  unless  they  help  us  in  settling  years  1919  to  1923  inclusive,  with  the 

some  of  our  problems.  I  think  most  of  following  results : 

the  superintendents  and  teachers  will  _,       „^^             ,             i      «r^ 

in  the  long  run  agree  with  me  that  it  Below  70%,   or  sub-normal......20 

is  unwise  and  unjust  to  keep  a  pupil's  70%  to  80%  22 

standing  purely  by  mental  testing.  80%  to  90%  „. 22 

It  was  to  help   us   to   solve   these  90%  to  100%  27 

problems  that  we  became  interested  Over  100%                                  14 

in  the  question  of  mental  tests.    We  '"" "_ 

had  an  opportunity  to  have  a  psy-  -                                iq^ 
chologist  spend   several  weeks   with 

us  and  examine  all  of  our  pupils.  We  Of  the  20  who  tested  below  70%, 
told  him  we  would  try  to  obtain  a  12  have  left  school,  most  of  them 
comparison,  and  so  after  this  was  being  discharged  by  action  of  our 
done,  our  pupils  were  again  tested  by  Board  of  Managers.  The  8  who  re- 
our  own  tests  and  the  written  reports  main  have  been  tested  during  the 
handed  to  me.  The  results  after  I  past  month.  Two  of  them  have  def- 
received  the  report  of  the  psycholo-  initely  grown  out  of  the  feeble-mind- 
gist  were  practically  the  same  with  ed  group,  both  now  testing  in  the 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  80's.     Five   of   the    others     showed 

While  I  am  not  a  trained  psychol-  slight  improvement  in  I.  Q.,  although 

ogist,  it  seems  to  be  a  fairly  simple  still  below  70%.     One  stood  consid- 

matter  to  give  these  tests,   and   this  erably  lower.    In  other  words,  out  of 

I  have  done  in  our  school.    We  have  20  who  originally   tested   as   feeble- 

a  psychologist  come  out  ever  so  often  minded,  10%  have,  as  a  result  of  at- 

and  go  over  some  of  the  same  pupils  tending  our  school,  definitely  reclassi- 

and  our  mutual  results  are  very  sat-  fied    themselves,  .  25%    have    shown 

isfactory.  slight  improvement,    5%    have   gone 

We  have  never  discharged  a  pupil  backward,  and  60%  dropped  out. 
from  school  simply  as  listed  in  these  These  figures  indicate  that  the  re- 
tests  without  giving  them  several  suits  of  these  tests,  while  not  _  fur- 
years'  training  nishmg  absolute   proof,     do     give  a 

Ai.j.1     c^J.  T' a  ^     ij:      1.1      -ov   J  forecast  90%  correct,  of  the  probable 

At  the  State  School  for  the  Bhnd  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  education  of  the 

at  Batavia,  New   York,    105    pupils  rt^r^n^ 
were  given  the  Stanford  revision  of 
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OUT  OF  CLASS  SUPERVISION  OF    PUPILS 

MR.  J.  M.  DERR, 

Teacher  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  were 
children  once  ourselves  and  perhaps 
were  raised  as  hot-house  plants,  and 
the  supervision  at  all  times  should  be 
so  that  it  will  rob  the  child  of  nothing 
he  is  entitled  to  by  nature.  He  is 
bound  to  have  that  and  is  truly  en- 
titled to  it.  It  may  make  a  lot  of 
bother  and  distraction  but  you  can 
get  around  this  some  way,  and  we  can 
be  sure  by  this  method  that  they  get 
all  the  development  of  their  natural 
benefits. 

Our  children  now  in  the  school,  un- 
der very  able  management,  are  chang- 
ed and  the  attitude  of  the  students 
towards  the  supervision  both  in 
school  and  out  is  of  real  value.  It 
did  not  come  all  at  once  but  in  the 
last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  change  and  our 
students  respect  the  feelings  of  oth- 
ers, while  we  go  months  sometimes 
without  our  boys  having  a  scrap, 
which  was  almost  customary  when  a 
new  boy  enters.  It  will  be  two  or 
three  months  before  he  comes  ad- 
justed and  this  is  to  be  expected,  but 
after  that  time  he  falls  in  line  and 
gets  fellowship  and  sportsmanship. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  most  suc- 
cessful in  our  boys  and  girls.  I 
tribute  our  success  to  this:  giving 
them  a  certain  amount  of  free  time, 
only  a  few  rules,  and  what  rules  you 
have  should  actually  have  to  be,  and 
be  fastened  in  your  memory  and  the 
children's  memories.  Why  fill  the 
child's  mind  with  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
or  obsolete  rules.  They  want  only 
a  few  but  have  these  iron  bound  and 
then  do  not  have  them  too  strict. 
There  is  such  a  thing,  as  having  too 
strict  a  supervision  for  the  children. 
When  you  have  a  lot  of  boys  it  is 
most  important  to  have  some  one 
who  will  direct  them  and  yet  talk  to 
them,  and  you  will  find  the  closer  a 


man  can  get  to  the  student  the  more 
he  can  do. 

Schools  make  a  mistake  in  having 
their  Supervisors  have  too  long 
hours.  Some  schools  have  teachers 
who  teach  the  full  day  and  then  do 
supervising  work  until  9  and  9:30  at 
night.  This  is  not  just  one  night  in 
a  week  but  some  schools  have  it  sev- 
en nights  a  week.  The  rest  of  the 
nights  they  have  off.  The  successful 
supervisor  must  have  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  nights  off  and  he  must  go 
out,  leave  the  school,  and  get  out  into 
the  world.  He  must  have  his  recrea- 
tion. It  must  be  away  from  the  stu- 
dent body.  If  this  arrangement  is 
handled  carefully  and  quickly,  you  will 
find  it  will  be  of  wonderful  help  to 
you.  You  may  think  it  could  not  be 
properly  handled  in  some  schools,  but 
I  think  it  could. 

Oftentimes  in  some  school  work  we 
have  boys  who  receive  special  privi- 
leges or  special  favors  which  others 
do  not.  This  system  has  worked  out 
very  satisfactorily.  You  will  find  also 
if  you  have  this  special  privilege  sys- 
tem, that  if  you  have  a  boy  group, 
your  supervision  will  be  much  easier. 
You  will  find  that  the  students  will 
be  more  trustworthy,  more  truthful, 
and  will  obey  the  rules.  You  will  find 
that  the  Boy  Scout  movement  will  be 
of  wonderful  help  to  the  school. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
to  the  matter  of  keeping  the  super- 
visors on  the  job.  I  think  in  some 
schools  we  should  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves and  the  amount  of  supervision 
that  is  required  of  the  supervisors, 
who  have  to  be  on  duty  until  10 
o'clock  at  night  time,  day  in  and  day 
out,  week  in  and  week  out,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
about  rearranging  our  school  system 
so  that  there  will  be  a  different  ar- 
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rangement  as  to  the  hours  of  this 
supervision. 

Mr.  Wampler  asks : 

I  want  to  know  if  there  are  many 
schools  who  have  found  objections  to 
Boy  Scouts.  We  have  not  a  troop  but 
hope  to  do  so  next  season,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any 
objections  from  those  who  have  this 
organization  in  their  schools?  How 
do  you  go  about  it? 

Mr.  Bramlett  remarks: 

In  the  line  I  am  working  I  would 
make  this  suggestion:  That  if  the 
schools  take  up  this  movement  for 
boys  in  their  schools  there  should  be 
a  school  man  in  charge.  I  would  ad- 
vise that  Mr.  Wampler  get  in  touch 
with  his  local  organization, 

Mr.  Derr: 

There  has  been  no  objection  in  the 
Texas  schools  either  to  Boy  Scouts 
or  Girl  Scouts  and  we  have  both.  In 
reference  to  the  second  question,  I 
would  say  that  any  boy  from  twelve 
years  of  age  is  eligible  to  apply  for 
membership  in  the  Scouts.  He  must 
meet  all  requirements  before  he  can 
become  a  Tenderfoot,  one  of  which  is 
to  earn  50  cents.  He  must  receive 
special  instruction  as  to  how  to  tie 


knots.  He  must  learn  the  twelve 
Scout  rules  and  their  meaning,  also 
the  Scout  Code  and  its  meaning,  etc. 

Mr.  Cogle: 

We  have  at  Overbrook  one  troop 
now  and  we  have  had  two  troops. 

Mr.  Palmer: 

There  is  always  some  one  who  has 
to  take  the  joy  out  of  life,  but  I  do 
want  to  say  one  thing,  and  that  is 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  O.K.  if 
you  have  the  right  kind  of  a  leader, 
but  it  just  so  happened  we  did  not 
have  the  right  man  or  leader  and  the 
movement  fell  through.  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  recognize  the  Scout  Troop 
and  the  Campfire  Girls  but  be  sure 
you  have  got  the  right  man  or  leader. 

Mr.  Hicks: 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Palmer  on 
that  leader  proposition.  We  had  a 
Scout  Troop  and  we  did  have  the  right 
leader,  but  we  could  not  find  the  next 
right  leader  when  our  leader  left  us, 
and  the  troop  just  died. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Scout 
movement.  We  have  no  Boy  Scouts 
in  our  school  but  the  reason  is  not 
because  we  are  unfavorable  but  be- 
cause there  is  no  leadership. 


LEARNING  THROUGH  ACTIVITIES 

SUPT.  GORDON  HICKS, 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


If  I  were  to  give  you  the  discussion 
which  I  had  outlined  on  this  subject, 
it  would  sound  very  much  like  a  few 
of  the  papers  we  have  heard  this 
morning,  so  I  am  going  to  discard 
what  I  had  in  mind  and  talk  on  the 
activities  in  our  school. 

There  are  two  activities  in  our 
school  that  have  not  been  touched  up- 
on and  I  am  going  to  limit  my  re- 
marks to  these  and  hope  that  some 
of  you  will  supply  some  others  from 
your  schools.  We  have  a  farm  in  con- 
nection with  school,  and  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  just  how  many  acres  there 
are  in  that  farm,  I  know  a  good  many 


of  you  would  simply  laugh.  We  had  a 
very  small  acreage  but  we  still  call  it 
a  farm.  As  you  know,  Connecticut  is 
one  of  the  most  entirely  manufactur- 
ing states  in  the  Union,  and  most  of 
our  people  are  interested  in  manufac- 
turing rather  than  in  farming,  but 
it  is  rather  parodoxical  to  have  farm- 
ing whatever  in  suck  a  city  as  ours. 

My  predecessor  was  a  pupil  who 
graduated  from  this  school,  and  very 
much  interested  in  farming  and  it  be- 
came an  absolutely  necessary  proposi- 
tion with  us,  especially  for  our  table. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  very 
large  farm  garden  and  it  meant  that 
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the  boys,  particularly,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  I  estimated  no  cer- 
tain results  but  it  is  altogether  true 
that  the  results  were  surprising,  and 
I  want  you  to  know  some  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  field, 
not  because  we  are  making  farmers, 
but  because  the  boys  and  girls  are 
learning  something  that  will  be  of 
value  for  them  to  know  later  on. 

Just  how  important  this  is  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  kindly  remember 
when  you  stop  to  think  that  many  of 
the  pupils  in  our  school  do  not  have 
a  chance  to  watch  things  grow,  and  m 
fact,  do  not  know  what  vegetables, 
etc.,  look  like.  We  think  this  farm 
garden  is  the  best  of  our  activities 
in  the  school.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  nothing  gained  by  having  a  boy 
learn  to  plant  but  not  have  any  plant- 
ing to  do,  but  with  us,  our  main  crop 
in  the  spring  is  our  potato  crop,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  this  is  man- 
aged. We  tried  having  the  girls  cut 
the  seed  and  I  am  convinced  or  at 
least  becoming  convinced  that  it  is 
perhaps  not  as  practical  as  we  would 
like  to  have  it,  although  it  does  give 
them  practical  experience.  The  boys 
do  it  sometimes  and  sometimes  the 
girls  do  it.  It  is  not  impossible  for  a 
girl  without  sight  to  know  a  seeded 
potato.  The  potato  without  eyes  is 
not  likely  to  produce  much  of  a  crop. 
However,  this  has  been  abandoned, 
and  the  matter  of  planting  potatoes 
is  done  in  this  way. 

We  cut  sticks,  about  14  and  16  in. 
in  length,  and  we  pair  the  boys  up, 
one  who  does  see  with  one  who  does 
not  see.  The  boy  who  does  not  see 
does  the  real  work.  The  fellow  who 
does  see  is  the  beast  of  burden.  The 
boy  who  is  trying  to  plant  the  seeds 
straddles  the  row,  and  so  he  goes 
down  the  row.  It  is  really  a  comical 
looking  performance,  not  at  all  grace- 
ful, but  it  is  very  rapid.  The  farmers 
themselves  in  the  neighborhood  like 
to  watch  the  boys  go  down  the  fields 
in  this  manner.  We  have  quite  a 
good  deal  of  fun  planting  potatoes. 


In  the  fall,  is  when  we  have  our 
interesting  time  on  the  farm.  The 
boys  dig  the  potatoes  and  store  them. 
It  is  really  very  interesting  and 
teaches  the  boys  a  lot  of  valuable 
things  every  day.  The  potatoes  are 
stored  in  the  cellar.  The  hulling  of 
corn  can  be  done  by  the  girls  equally 
as  well.  When  the  corn  has  been 
shocked,  and  is  ready  to  be  husked, 
we  go  down  in  the  fields,  not  only 
the  pupils  but  the  teachers  as  well, 
and  we  cut  down  the  husks,  and  keep 
at  it  until  it  has  been  done,  sometimes 
longer  than  others.  Really  much  of 
the  things  they  learn  are  so  valu- 
able to  them  later  on,  and  of 
course  it  means  a  lot  to  our  girls  and 
the  new  girls  who  come  in  at  that 
season. 

An  absolute  requirement  for  suc- 
cess in  this  endeavor  is  to  have  some- 
body in  the  teaching  force  of  a  school 
who  is  interested  in  it.  We  happen 
to  have  a  man  who  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  it  and  very  co-operative 
and  works  hard  at  it.  He  is  our  phys- 
ical instructor.  Then  to  get  the  best 
results  you  have  to  get  a  farmer  who 
is  in  accordance  with  your  ideas  and 
will  try  to  carry  them  out.  We  have 
a  farmer  who  joined  us  last  fall  and 
I  feel  he  is  very  much  interested.  We 
have  a  man  go  along  with  the  boys 
every  time. 

There  is  one  other  activity  in  our 
school  that  is  a  little  different  as  we 
do  not  have  a  domestic  science  de- 
partment. We  are  doing  the  best  we 
can  without  it  and  hope  after  a  while 
we  can  have  it.  Until  we  do  get  it, 
we  happened  upon  this  scheme  which 
came  from  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  she  is 
the  one  who  has  charge  of  it  and 
works  it  out.  Of  course,  all  of  our 
girls  and  all  of  our  boys  do  the  ordi- 
nary work  that  all  of  us  are  familiar 
with.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  has 
come  from  our  efforts  in  this  line. 
We  select  two  or  three  girls  who  have 
some  sight,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
we  have  them  do  is  to  go  into  the 
sewing  room  and  make    their    uni- 
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forms,  the  style  of  which  has  been 
taken  from  the  department  store  in 
the  city.  We  have  two  or  three  of  the 
g-irls  every  year  and  they  teach  the 
new  girls  how  to  wait  upon  table. 
They  wait  upon  the  table.  We  have 
had  very  concrete  results  of  this  par- 
ticular study.  One  girl  finally  dropped 
out  as  she  had  an  opportunity  to  se- 
cure a  position  which  she  still  holds 


waiting  upon  table,  and  she  writes 
us  very  often  expressing  her  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Hicks  in  the  matter  of  train- 
ing which  she  received.  We  also 
have  a  report  that  the  girl  who  has 
been  doing  this  work  all  year  has 
secured  a  position  in  the  summer  so 
that  our  girl  will  be  there  all  summer, 
primarily  due  to  the  training  we  are 
giving  our  boys  and  girls. 


THE  PLACE   OF  DRAMATICS  IN    THE    CURRICULA    OF    SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Miss  Sadie  'E.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Advanced  English,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania 


In  our  schools  for  the  blind,  with 
their  overcrowded  curricula,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  subject  or  even 
the  continuation  of  one  already  in 
the  course  of  study  brings  up  such 
questions  as  these:  "Has  the  study 
practical  value  for  our  pupils  ?  Will  it 
help,  not  merely  to  add  to  the  sum 
of  facts  which  they  possess,  but  to 
make  it  possible  for  our  blind  boys 
and  girls  to  go  out  into  the  world 
more  like  their  sighted  comrades  and 
so  fit  into  their  respective  commun- 
ities more  acceptably?  In  other 
words,  does  the  subject  carry  over 
into  Life  itself?" 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
a  group  of  pupils  long  enough  to 
know  them  and  to  watch  their  devel- 
opment while  in  school,  have  seen 
such  splendid  results  brought  about 
in  and  through  Dramatics,  that  we 
feel  justified  in  claiming  for  that  sub- 
ject an  important  place  in  the  school 
curriculum. 

At  Overbrook  we  have  had  for 
several  years  a  special  teacher  of 
physical  expression,  declamation,  and 
dramatics.  It  is  our  custom  to  pre- 
sent each  year  in  as  finished  form  as 
possible  one  worth-while  play  for 
which  tickets  are  sold,  or  an  audience 
of  invited  guests  brought  together- 
The  preparation  for  this  play  goes  on 
slowly  during  the  year,  in  order  that 
the  characters  may  be  carefully  stud- 
ied by  those  taking   the    parts.    In 


addition  to  these  long  dramas,  select- 
ed scenes  from  other  plays,  drama- 
tized history  episodes  and  long  nar- 
rative poems,  together  with  short 
sketches,  are  also  given;  usually, 
nowever,  with  rather  hasty  prepara- 
tion, and  without  the  use  of  cos- 
tumes and  properties.  Surprising  ef- 
fectiveness of  action  and  character 
portrayal  is  often  brought  out, 
though,  in  this  kind  of  work  and  hith- 
erto latent  talent  frequently  dis- 
covered. 

That  the  expenditure  of  time,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  longer 
plays,  is  considerable,  we  cannot 
deny.  Classes  must  be  given  up  for 
rehearsals  many  a  time,  and  as  we 
somewhat  grudgingly  put  aside  our 
own  work  to  join  with  others  in  help- 
ing to  make  the  play  a  success,  we 
may  wonder  whether  it  all  pays.  But 
when  we  stop  to  consider  how  much 
our  pupils  gain  through  their  dra- 
matic work  and  how  much  they  real- 
ly enjoy  it,  we  feel  sure  that  it  does 
pay  and  pay  well. 

With  Mrs.  Graves'  help,  I  have 
tried  to  summarize  briefly  in  the  few 
paragraphs  below  what  we  at  Over- 
brook feel  to  be  some  of  the  greatest 
benefits  which  our  pupils  have  re- 
ceived from  this  study. 

In  the  first  place,  Dramatics  should 
be  one  means  of  placing  our  students 
before  the  public  in  a  favorable  light 
and  in  showing  the  doubting  Thorn- 
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ases  of  that  same  public  that  bhnd 
boys  and  girls  are  far  more  like 
sighted  ones  than  they  had  ever 
dreamed  possible.  I  say  Dramatics 
should  do  this,  but  there  is  one  great 
danger  against  which  we  must  guard 
in  our  work.  Much  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  exhibit  our  pupils  be- 
fore the  public  in  absurd  costumes 
or  in  ludicrous  situations,  which 
would  tend  to  accentuate  rather  than 
to  lessen  the  effect  of  blindness.  No 
play  should  be  presented  in  public 
which  has  not  been  carefully  cen- 
sored in  this  respect;  for  people  are 
too  ready  to  excuse,  to  pity,  or  even 
at  times  to  laugh  at  the  blind.  The 
impression  we  wish  to  leave  is  not 
one  of  blindness — that  is  what  we 
would  have  people  forget.  Rather 
would  we  show  how  much  like  sight- 
ed girls  and  boys  our  pupils  can  be. 

More  than  once,  friends  in  our  aud- 
iences have  said  of  our  plays,  "I  was 
so  interested  that  I  forgot  the  actors 
were  blind.  There  was  nothing  about 
their  work  to  suggest  such  a  condi- 
tion." As  our  dramatic  productions 
are  always  well  attended,  they  be- 
come one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  showing  the  public  what  our  chil- 
dren are  capable  of  doing  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Now,  as  to  the  results  of  such 
training  on  the  pupils  themselves. 
One  of  the  most  important  benefits 
comes  throug'h  the  development  of 
natural  physical  expression.  Visitors 
tu  uur  (Schools  sometimes  comment 
on  what  seems  to  them  a  lack  of  ex- 
pression and  animation  in  the  fades 
of  our  pupils,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  helped  to  put  on  a  play  know 
that  it  often  takes  long  hours  be- 
fore some  of  our  pupils  learn  to  show 
what  they  are  "feeling  in  their  faces 
or  through  their  bodies.  Sighted 
children  learn  much  from  imitation, 
but  the  blind  child  must  often  learn 
by  being  told.  Few  studies  in  our 
schools  can  so  effectively  correct  a 
difficulty  of  this  kind  as  can  dramat- 
ics.   Proper  head,  hand,  and  standing 


positions  can  also  be  taught  through 
this  work  as  well  as  in  the  gymnasi- 
um- 

A  second   beneficial   result  _comes 

from  the  develQp,meiitJi£„au-asnse  of 
distance  and  directioiv  which  work  in 
a  play  always  aids.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  the  dramas  can  be  given 
out-of-doors,  with  a  large  stretch  for 
a  stage.  Overbrook  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  wide  lawns  and 
picturesque  cloister  gardens  which 
afford  ample  opportunity  for  just 
such  work.  Last  year  we  gave  Ram- 
ona,  (an  adaptation  of  the  novel  by 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson),  in  our  cloister 
gardens,  with  marked  success.  In 
previous  years,  we  have  presented  As 
You  Like  It,  and  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  on  the  lawns.  In  these  plays 
there  were  long  crossings  to  be 
made,  steps  to  be  taken  up  and  down 
into  the  gardens,  and  stage  proper- 
ties to  be  located  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  but  I  have  never 
seen  our  girls  appear  as  free  and  nat- 
ural in  stage  work  as  they  did  at 
these  times. 

Much  help  in  learning  correct  phy- 
sical relations  to  those  about  one  can 
also  be  gained  through  dramatics. 
Our'  pupils  jearn  to  look  at  those  to 
^\4:h£im_they.  are  talking — -something  ^ 
which  bhnd  children  do  not  always 
do — to  gesture  naturally  and  grace- 
fully, and  not  to  stand  awkwardly 
with  lowered  head.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  place  where  a  knowledge 
of  correct  physical  positions  can  be 
so  naturally  taught  as  in  the  rehear- 
sal or  play. 

Dramatic  work  also  tends  to  give 
timid  pupils  confidence  in  themselves. 
Frecair  two  instances  of  this  ambhg 
our  older  girls.  Both  were  so  bash- 
ful that  they  could  scarcely  stand  to 
recite  in  the  classroom.  Their  de- 
sire to  do  what  the  other  girls  were 
doing  and  our  wish  to  help  them  con- 
quer ~  an  abnormal  shyness  led  to 
their  being  chosen  for  important 
parts  in  two  different  plays.  This 
proved  just  the  right  treatment  for 
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the  difficulty.  They  became  so  en- 
thusiastic they  forgot  where  they 
were  and  surprised  those  who  had 
not  seen  them  at  rehearsals.  Teach- 
ers spoke  thus:  "We  never  imag- 
ined   that had  it  in  her.    She 

wasn't  the  same  girl  we  have 
known."  Yes,  Dramatics  is  often  a 
revealer  of  hidden  capabilities  and 
a  means  of  drawing  them  out. 

Not  all  of  our  plays  are  given  by 
older  pupils.  For  the  younger  ones, 
there  are  the  dramatized  fairy  tale 
and  story  which  help  to  meet  the 
natural  desire  of  all  children  for  play. 
The  presentation  of  these  little  stoi- 
ies  in  dramatic  form  is  just  pure 
play  for  our  children,  and  they  love 
it.  Especially  is  this  true  when  they 
can  do  much  of  the  preparation  them- 
selves. It  keeps  them  out  of  the  cor- 
ners and  gives  their  busy  little 
minds  something  to  talk  about  and 
plan  for  days  at  a  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  helpful  pieces  of 
work  that  our  little  children  have 
ever  attempted  was  a  performance 
of  Cinderella.  The  older  girls  were 
working  hard  on  a  long  play  at  the 
time  and  the  httle  ones  decided  not 
to  be  outdone.  Every  teacher  in  the 
school  had  her  hands  full,  so  the 
children  undertook  to  manage  the 
whole  affair  themselves-  They  select- 
ed the  play;  chose  their  own  cast, 
with  possibly  more  wisdom  than  we 
might  have  done,  for  they  knew  then 
classmates  thoroughly,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  rehearsals  all  by 
themselves,  allowing  a  visitor  at  the 
final  rehearsal  only  when  Mrs. 
Graves  was  called  in  to  make  sure 
that  the  play  was  good  enough  to 
charge  admission  for.  The  audience 
agreed  that  it  had  seldom  gained 
more  pleasure  for  the  princely  sum 
of  5c.  The  cruel  stepmother  and  sis- 
ters could  not  have  been  more  cruel, 
the  fairy  godmother  more  delightful, 
or  Cinderella  more  charming  and  un- 
selfish. Even  the  pumpkin  coach 
and  four  were  present,  with  a  dash- 
ing driver  and  prancing  horses.  Those 


children  walked  many  a  step  away 
from  blindness  through  that  play, 
and  we  teachers  saw  possibilities  of 
initiative  and  imagination,  that  the 
regular  class-room  work  might  never 
have  revealed.  Team  work,  another 
essential  if  one  is  to  succeed  in  life, 
was  remarkably  demonstrated  in  the 
preparation  of  this  little  sketch,  and 
the  girls  learned  that  it  was  tlie 
whole  play  and  not  just  their  own 
part  that  must  be  considered  first  if 
success  were  fo  follow. 

A  play  usually  involves  costumes 
and  a  certain  amount  of  properties 
and  stage  furniture,  together  with  a 
knowledge  of  manners,  both  in  our 
own  time  and  in  other  days.  What 
better  way  for  our  boys  and  girls  to 
learn  of  the  elaborate  costumes  of 
Shakespeare's  day  —  the  Lincoln 
green  of  the  foresters  and  the  court 
jester's  motley  and  bells — the  pow- 
der and  patches  of  the  18th  century, 
or  the  fashions  of  a  later  day  ?  Ram- 
ona  brought  home  a  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  mantilla,  the  Mexican 
sombrero,  the  garb  of  the  Franciscan 
monk,  and  interesting  Indian  cos- 
tumes and  customs.  The  reading 
and  discussion  in  the  history  and  lit- 
erature classes  have  their  places,  but 
our  children  can  not  profit  by  illustra- 
tions in  a  textbook.  However,  when 
they  have  actually  handled  the  prop- 
erties and  worn  the  costumes,  then 
they  know  better  what  they  are  like 
Because  we  feel  that  every  thing 
that  we  give  our  pupils  must  be  just 
as  accurate  as  we  can  make  it,  we 
always  try  to  use  costumes  that  are 
historically  correct.  Whenever  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  them  so,  we 
carefully  explain  the  inaccuracies,  in 
order  that  no  wrong  impression  may 
be  kept  in  mind.  Pupils  are  taught 
the  right  way  to  wear  a  costume, 
and  how  to  conduct  themselves  nat- 
urally, whether  in  the  Forest  of  Ar- 
den  or  in  the  drawing-room  of  to-dav. 
There  is  inestimable  value  in  such 
training,  for  in  no  other  branch  of 
work  do  our  children  come  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  such  a  variety  of 
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things  that  they  have  never  seen  be- 
fore. Most  enhghtening  have  been 
the  comments  made  by  some  of  our 
young  actors  when  they  were  intro- 
duced to  swords  and  spears,  to  tea- 
cups and  lace  fans,  to  fairy  wings 
and  the  jester's  bauble. 

Mention  of  Ramona  makes  me 
think  of  the  Indian  house  which  our 
Camp  Fire  Girls  made  for  the  Indian 
scenes  of  the  play.  Here  was  a  fine 
opportunity  to  teach  how  the  Red- 
man wove  the  sides  of  his  shelters 
with  the  boughs  of  young  trees.  The 
classes  in  manual  training  have  been 
called  on  many  a  time  to  furnish  the 
simpler  properties  for  the  stage,  and 
there  is  profit  and  practical  value  in 
that. 

Our  English  and  history  classes 
are  much  helped  by  the  Dramatic 
work,  for  often  the  play  is  one  that 
deals  with  some  scene  in  history  or 
like  the  Shakespearean  dramas, 
with  the  most  perfect  portrayals  of 
characters  that  our  English  tongue 
contains,  expressed  in  its  most  beau- 
tiful form.  When  pupils  have  played 
the  part  of  some  great  man  of  his- 
tory oF'of  one  of  those  inimitable 
characters  of  Shakespeare,  they  do 
not  go  out  and  promptly  forget.  The 
beauty  of  lines  and  the  force  of  dra- 
matic situations  stay  with  them 
much  longer  than  would  be  possible 


through  just  the  classroom  study. 

The  fact  that  we  ask  our  girls  and 
boys  to  work  out  their  own  interpret- 
ation of  the  characters  they  are  rep- 
resenting has  its  value  too.  It  forces 
pupils  to  think  for  themselves,  to 
study  to  find  the  author's  thought 
concerning  the  people  they  may  be 
impersonating,  and  then  to  fit  them- 
selves into  the  play  as  a  whole,  neith- 
er forcing  their  characters  to  the 
front  too  much  nor  keeping  them  un- 
necessarily in  the  background.  This 
requires  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  a  sense  of  proportion,  together 
with  an  ability  to  work  with  others 
in  a  unit. 

These  are  some  of  the  beneficial 
results  which  we  have  been  able  to 
notice  in  our  Dramatic  work  at  Over- 
brook.  Doubtless  those  of  you  who 
have  been  working  along  the  same 
line  in  other  schools  can  offer  many 
more  suggestions,  and  Mrs-  Graves 
can  give  you  a  number  of  examples 
of  improvement  in  our  own  pupils 
through  this  course  of  study.  We 
therefore  believe  Dramatics  to  be  one 
of  the  most  all-around  means  of  de- 
velopment and  teaching  that  our 
school  curriculum  affords,  and  we 
recommend  that  other  schools  which 
have  not  already  done  so,  at  least 
try  it  out. 


THE  BORDER-LINE  CHIL  D  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS. 
MISS  SARA  M.  STINCHFIELD 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  So  uth  Hadley,  Massachusetts 


The  literature  in  the  field  of  clini- 
cal psychology  today  abounds  in  ref- 
erences to  the  mentally-deficient 
child.  Clinicians  have  found  it  fairly 
easy  to  detect  and  diagnose  such  de- 
fects as  cretinism,  epilepsy,  idiocy, 
imbecility  and  the  like.  Such  cases 
may  be  segregated,  properly  cared 
for,  protected  from  unscrupulous  in- 
dividuals in  society,  and  society  is  it- 
self protected  from  acts  due  to  their 
inability  to  adjust  to  conditions  in 
the  world  at  large. 


Mild  mental  and  physical  anomal- 
ies, however,  present  a  much  more 
difficult  problem.  In  the  typical  bor- 
der-line case  none  of  the  usual  func- 
tions is  entirely  lacking ;  memory  may 
be  good,  sensory  equipment  unim- 
paired, physical  functions  normal; 
and  yet  we  find  behavior  problems — 
inabihty  to  profit  by  experience,  emo- 
tional handicaps  and  a  certain  "dull- 
ness" in  various  phases  of  mental  ac- 
tivity, all  of  which  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  dispose  of  these  cases  with 
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that  dispatch  and  sureness  which  we 
often  exercise  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals who  show  marked  deviations 
from  what  we  accept  as  standards  of 
normality. 

In  the  case  of  the  "border-line" 
child  it  is  usually  possible  to  show 
that  there  is  a  general  lowering  of  the 
mental  level ;  it  remains  for  us  to  de- 
termine the  cause,  or  the  excuse,  and 
to  judge  as  to  what  particular  train- 
ing, environment,  and  discipline 
should  be  given  the  child  in  question, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  "float"  suc- 
cessfully in  the  world  at  large.  By 
success  we  do  not  refer  to  material 
possessions,  genius,  or  even  the  abil- 
ity to  be  considered  entirely  socially 
adjustable ;  we  are  considering  the  in- 
dividual who  may,  under  supervision, 
be  trusted  to  perform  some  useful 
occupation,  be  partially  or  wholly 
self-supporting,  and  entrusted  with 
some  degree  of  responsibility,  so  that 
he  may  go  out  into  the  world  to  en- 
gage in  its  activities,  rather  than  be 
isolated  or  too  rigidly  supervised  at 
home  or  within  an  institution.  In 
other  words,  the  border-line  child  is 
the  one  who  has  intelligence  enough 
to  live  outside  of  an  institution,  soon- 
er or  later,  under  some  degree  of 
supervision,  and  to  become  partially 
or  wholly  self-supporting.  He  is  to 
be  encouraged  in  acquiring  early  in 
life,  the  necessary  background  and 
special  training  best  fitted  to  his  spe- 
cial needs. 

Handicapped  children  have  only  re- 
cently become  the  object  of  extensive 
legislation.  When,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Perkins  Law  became  operative  in 
the  State  of  Iowa,  whereby  any  child 
in  the  state  might  be  committed  un- 
der certain  conditions  to  receive  need- 
ed medical  attention,  and  the  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  state  or  local 
board  (when  parents  were  unable  to 
provide  this),  the  State  Hospital  was 
almost  at  once  flooded  with  handi- 
capped children,  deaf  and  blind,  crip- 
pled, those  with  speech  defects  or 
mental  deficiency,  and  it   was  neces- 


sary to  provide  as  soon  as  possible  a 
modern,  up-to-date  children's  hospi- 
tal, to  segregate  the  children  from 
the  adults,  and  to  give  them  the  spe- 
cial attention  and  treatment  which 
their  disabilities  required.  Pediatrics, 
nutrition,  occupational  therapy  for 
crippled  children  and  those  having 
sensory  defects,  social-service  follow- 
up  work  and  district  nursing  leaped 
suddenly  to  a  place  of  primary  im- 
portance in  the  councils  of  the  state 
medical  officers.  (1) 

Gessell,  in  his  book  on  "The  Pre- 
school Child"  (2)  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing as  being  the  most  important 
educational  types  of  handicapped 
children ;  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crip- 
pled; and  to  these  we  would  add  the 
speech  defective  and  the  child  of  psy- 
chopathic personality.  Gessell  em- 
phasizes frequently  the  importance  of 
the  pre-school  years  and  early  home 
training  in  determining  adult  charac- 
ter, adaptability,  emotional  balance 
and  success.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
the  schools  to  undo  the  work  of  these 
early  years,  when  character  traits 
have  become  strongly  entrenched. 

Perhaps  something  can  be  done 
along  this  line,  when  the  state  is  able 
to  allow  us  a  sufficiently  large  staff  of 
field  workers  to  go  into  the  homes  be- 
fore the  child  comes  to  the  special 
school.  Just  as  we  have  pre-natal 
clinics,  and  pre-school  clinics  for  chil- 
dren in  various  cities,  we  should  have 
pre-school  and  post-natal  clinics  for 
handicapped  children  and  their 
mothers,  in  order  that  educable  chil- 
dren might  be  prepared  for  the  educa- 
tional work  they  are  to  receive  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  This  would  be 
an  immense  saving  to  the  state,  in  the 
long  run ;  homes  could  be  taught  to  co- 
operate even  before  school  days  in  the 
education  of  the  nervous  child,  in  con- 
trolling the  emotional  life,  personality 
difficulties,  self-control,  self-expres- 
sion, development  of  special  aptitudes 
and  interests,  power  of  concentration, 
memory  and  habit  training,  which 
are  to  become  so  important  in  the  edu- 
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cation  of  the  child  in  the  state  school,  test, — the  measurement  of  speech*, 

This     is    already    being    attempted  and  have  begun  work  with  the  blind 

through  Habit  Clinics  in  Boston  and  boys  and  girls  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 

other  cities,  for  children  in  crowded  tute.  (4). 

sections  of  the  city,  who  are  able  to  *  P^b.  by  C.  H.  Stoelting  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

come  to  clinics  for  treatment  (3).  Illinois. 

A  large  number  of  children  in  the         The  tables  marked   I  and  II  indi- 

schools  for  the  blind,  as  in  other  spe-  cate  the  results  of  the  speech  tests 

cial  schools,  have  more  than  one  type  given  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.    On 

of   defect.     Mental   testers   have  in  Table  III  we  have  worked  out  a  simi- 

various  institutions   made  extensive  lar  distribution  table  for  the  blind 

tests  of  the  mentality  of  pupils,  and  pupils  at  Perkins  Institution,  and  you 

have  reported  upon  it.     I  have  been  will  perhaps  be  interested  in  some  of 

specializing  on  a  particular  type  of  our  findings,  to  date. 

DISTRIBUTION  TABLES  FOR  MT.  HOLYOKE  SPEECH  TESTS 

TABLE  I 
Distribution  by  groups  of  entering  classes  of  1922  and  1928: 

Year  1922     Percent  Year  1923  Percent 
Students      of  Class  Students  of  Class 

Group  I. — Required  Freshman  work  in 

speech  correction - 39  18  53  16 

Group  II. — Required  Sophomore  speech 

work  (ineffective  speech) 42  19  80  24 

Group  III. — Excused  from  speech  re- 
quirement (average  group) 75  35  144  42 

Group  IV. — R  ecommendedto  elect 
speech  because  of  good  standing  in 
the  tests 60  28  63  18 

Totals. 216  100  340         100 

Total  number  of  students  for  both  years 556 

TABLE  II 

Frequency  table  for  students  assigned  to  Group  I  (required  Freshman 
corrective  work)  and  those  assigned  o  Group  II  (required  Sophomore  speech 
classes)  showing  speech  difficulties  for  which  students  are  placed  in  these 
groups. — Total,  133  students. 

Percent 

General  oral  inactivity  and  ineffective  speech 32 

Vocal  difficulties 18 

Oral  inactivity  on  s  and  z  sounds 15 

Poor  articulation  9 

Mixed  (more  than  one  difficulty) 8 

Stuttering  or  hesitation 4 

Foreign  accent 3 

Slow  speech,  or  excessively  rapid  speech  3 

Nervousness  and  poor  speech 2 

Poor  breath  control  in  speech  (audible  breathing) 2 

Lack  of  nasal  resonance 2 

Oral  inactivity  on  s  sounds  only 1.6 

Hissed  s  sounds 7 
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Occasional  stuttering J 

Letter  substitution  and  oral  activity < 

(Former)  facial  paralysis '^ 

Total - 100 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  TO  DATE  The  primary   purposes  of  speech 

I.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  tests  are  (1)  to  classify  Pupjls  for 
failure  among  the  college  students  trammg;  (2)  to  diagnose  speech  diffi- 
are  the  provincialisms  and  local  dia-  culties ;  and  (3)  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
lects  found  in  New  England  and  the  f  oval  of  speech  handicaps  which  in- 
middle-Atlantic  groups,  the  inverted  terfere  with  the  social  adaptation  and 
of  the  middle-west  and  the  quality  of  occupational  success  of  the  prospec- 
the  Southern  Vowels  (i.  e.  from  the  tive  wage-earner.  From  an  artistic 
standpoint  of  articulation).  standpoint,  also,  we  believe  that  the 

TT     T   1    ^1  Tv/r^  TT  1     1         JO    -4.1,  mdividual   who    gams    a   reasonable 

II.  In  both  MtHolyoke  and  Smith  j^e^s^re  of  self-expression,  is  freer, 
College,  we  found  a  high  percentage  happier,  socially  more  efficient  than 
of  inaccuracies  on  s  and  z  sounds  and  ^^^  individual  with  the  shut-in,  re- 
their  combinations.  (Table  II) .  pressed  personality,  based  on  fear  and 

III.  Many  minor  defects  were  dis-  feelings  of  social  inadequacy. 

covered  which  indicated  personality         ^^.    i         ^  4.-         •      ^^ i„ 

difficulties,     emotional     disturbances         ^^  ^^^^  ^«^.  ^^^^  t^^^'  ^^  .^^^^^1^ 

and  lack  of  balance.  ^^^.^^^  expression  is  made  an  import- 

,--      „     ^,         ,    ,       X    1     ^    J?  ant  part    of    the    school  curriculum, 

IV      On  the  whole,  students  from  ^^^^  judgment  regarding  the  ability 

private  schools  did  better  than  those  ^^  ^      ^son  to  "take  part"  in  plays,  de- 

from  public  schools,  and  those  who  clamations,    debates,    etc.     We   also 

had  a  little  speech  training  did  better  ^^^^  ^^  j^^ke  it  possible  for  the  larg- 

than  those  who  had  not.  ^^  number  of  children  who  can  do 

V.  Negligent  lisping  or  oral  inac-  none  of  these  things  well,  at  least  to 
tivity  seems  more  common  than  or-  overcome  social  fear,  wrong  emotional 
ganic  lisping  due  to  some  physical  de-  attitudes,  vocal  difficulties,  personal- 
feet  in  the  mouth  or  the  dental  equip-  ity  disturbances,  lisping,  stuttering, 
ment.  and  so  forth,  so  that  they  may  reach 

VI.  Of  the  nine  students  sent  a  satisfactory  level  of  speech  attain- 
home  at  mid-semester  for  failure  in  ment.  Employers,  more  and  more, 
college  work,  four  were  classified  in  are  demanding  certain  speech  stand- 
the  speech  correction  group.  ards,  certain  social  aptitudes,   man- 

VII.  The  speech  tests  give  us  an  ners,  presence  and  poise.  If  these 
opportunity  for  observing  emotional  things  are  often  lacking  m  a  group 
disturbances,  feelings  of  inferiority,  of  college  men  and  women  of  whom 
peculiarities  of  personality,  nervous  we  have  the  right  to  demand  high 
instability  and  so  on,  which  if  left  un-  standards,  it  must  be  much  more  im- 
corrected  may  interfere  materially  Portant  to  do  our  best  to  detect  and 
with  success  in  college  and  afterward,  ^o  eliminate  these  defects  in  the 
Our  chart  shows  how  much  more  com-  speech  of  children  already  handicap- 
mon  these  mental  difficulties  are  than  P®^- 

physical  defects.  The  latter  have  been  The  tests  at  Perkins,  as  a  typical 
provided  for,  for  many  years  by  the  school  for  the  blind,  indicate  some  in- 
corrective  work  of  the  physical  edu-  teresting  results,  shown  on  Table  III., 
cation  department.  We  hope  to  do  an  which  you  may  wish  to  compare  with 
equally  effective  job  with  the  mental  the  Mount  Holyoke  group, 
peculiarities. 
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TABLE  III 
DISTRIBUTION  TABLE  SHOWING  RESULTS  OF  SPEECH  TESTS 
(Perkins'  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.) 

Upper  Kinder-  Lower 

School  garten  School 

Girls  Boys    Girls     Boys     Girls     Boys      Total 

Cases 


Vocal  defect  (harsh)  2 

Vocal  defect  (hoarse)  1 

Stutter;  hesitation  1 

Extremely  poor  articulation.... 

Letter  substitution,  with  or  without  lisp  2 

Nasality  _ 3 

Oral  inactivity  and  letter  substitution.—  1 

Jaw  tension 3 

Mild  oral  inactivity.. 11 

Foreign  accent _ 

Oral  inactivity  and  lisp 9 

Deafness  with  oral  inactivity 1 

Lateral  lisp 

Breath  quality  and  voice  quality 

Emotional  uncontrol 

D.  P.  quality  of  voice 

Negatively  suggestable 1 

Monotony;  repressed,  subdued  tones 

Introvert ;  shut-in  type  (markedly  so) ....  1 
Paraphasia 


3 
"3 

To 

"i 

'  i 
2 
1 


3 
2 

8 
1 

19 
3 
5 
5 

48 
2 

15 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Totals  with  defects... 
Total  number  tested. 


.36       23       16       17 

,220  boys  and  girls. 


21       11       124 


No. 
tested. 

Boys .105 

Girls ...115 

Total  ..220 


No.  with 
speech 
defects. 

51 

73 

124 


Percent 

with 
speech 
defects. 

23 
33 
56 


(In  the  elementary  schools  and  col- 
leges we  find  only  about  18%.) 

Of  the  124  speech  defectives,  51 
cases  or  23%  were  boys  and  73  cases 
or  33%  were  girls. 

Significant  tendencies : 

I.     Large  number  of  letter  substi- 


tution cases  (19  or  8%.)     Common- 
est among  kindergarten  boys. 

II.  Mild  oral  inactivity  or  ineffec- 
tive speech  (48  or  21%.)  Common- 
est among  upper  and  lower  school 
girls. 

HI.  Oral  inactivity  and  lisping  (15 
or  6%.) 

IV.  Stutter  or  hesitant  speech; 
broken  rhythm,  etc.  (8  or  3%.)  More 
common  among  boys  in  the  upper 
school. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS    AND  OBSERVATIONS  TO  DATE 


I.  Out  of  220  children  examined  at 
the  Perkins'  Institution,  124  or  56% 
were  classified  as  having  one  or  more 
remediable  types  of  speech  difficulty, 
ranging  from  mild  oral  inactivity 
(lax,  ineffective  speech) ,  to  the  more 
serious  forms  like  stuttering.     This 


is  a  much  higher  percentage  than 
that  found  for  any  other  group  test- 
ed. At  Madison,  Wisconsin,  after 
testing  all  the  children  in  eight 
grades,  one  grade  in  each  of  eight 
different  schools,  we  found  19%  of 
the  children  in  need  of  training,  and 
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in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  group 
tested,  18%  were  in  need  of  such 
training.  At  Mount  Holyoke  it  was 
18%  for  the  year  1922,  and  16%  for 
1923.  At  Smith  College  for  the  fall 
of  1923,  19%  of  the  entering  fresh- 
men were  required  to  take  speech 
clinic  work. 

II.  On  the  physical  side,  there 
seems  to  be  a  lowering  of  "psycho- 
logical tension,"  which  is  apparent  in 
many  of  the  blind  children.  This  is 
often  evident  in  posture,  signs  of  ner- 
vousness, depression,  lack  of  respon- 
siveness in  facial  expression,  immo- 
bility of  countenance,  except  when 
animated  by  excitement;  there  is  a 
lack  of  spontaneity  and  animation  of 
the  features,  habitually,  which  is  of- 
ten accompanied  by  lack  of  animation 
and  vitality  in  the  voice. 

III.  The  number  of  rough,  or 
harsh  voices,  seems  greater  than  in 
the  public  schools.  Whether  or  not 
there  may  be  a  dementia-praecox 
factor  in  the  personality  of  some  of 
the  individuals  showing  characteristic 
vocal  peculiarities,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  determine.  From  the  stand- 
point of  mental  hygiene,  the  chief 
dangers  for  the  blind  seem  to  be  in 
the  development  of  peculiarities  of 
personality  as  indicated  in  withdraw- 
al from  group  activities,  insomnia,  de- 
pression, hysteria,  marked  weakness 
of  will,  flabby  musculature  and  low 
muscle  tone,  loss  of  memory,  preval- 
ence of  images  of  an  hallucinatory 
character,  inability  to  adjust  to  fam- 
ily and  school  life. 

IV.  Nervousness,  among  girls  at 
Perkins,  was  for  more  marked  than 
among  the  grade  school  girls  tested, 
at  least  during  the  period  of  the  test. 
The  desire  to  excell  also  was  greater 
among  the  girls  than  among  the  boys, 
here  and  in  the  public  schools. 

V.  In  Grade  VI.  the  Starch  Silent 
Reading  Test  for  that  grade  was 
found  to  be  too  difficult,  the  rate  be- 
coming exceedingly  slow.  In  other 
grades  the  Braille  form  of  the  stand- 
ardized Starch  Silent  Reading  Tests 


for  grades,  was  used  successfully. 

VI.  The  older  children  in  the 
school  tested  better  than  those  who 
have  attended  for  a  shorter  period, 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  schools. 
In  spontaneous  speech  this  was  es- 
pecially noticeable,  indicating  that 
those  who  have  been  here  longer, 
have  made  a  social  gain  from  their 
contacts  with  other  children,  which  is 
manifest  in  social  effectiveness,  due 
to  the  stimulus  received  from  the 
group. 

Most  of  us  improve  with  practice. 
Witness  the  reputation  of  the  South- 
erner for  social  graces ;  the  "blarney" 
of  the  Irish  folk ;  the  "repression"  of 
the  New  England  farmer;  the  "shut- 
in"  personality  of  people  much  alone. 
There  is  probably  a  danger  that  the 
blind  boy  or  girl  may  be  thrown  too 
much  upon  himself  in  the  home  en- 
vironment, and  that  the  feelings  of 
inadequacy  which  assail  us  all,  are  in 
the  blind  child  given  a  more  fertile 
soil  for  development.  The  school 
should  go  out  of  its  way  to  counteract 
these  tendencies,  while  it  has  the 
child  during  the  formative  period.  We 
may  thus  prevent  serious  psychopath- 
ic reactions  in  adult  life  by  stressing 
the  social  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments, group  activities,  self-expres- 
sion, optimism  and  the  like,  which 
will  give  a  strong,  positive  philosophy 
of  life  to  bear  one  up  in  times  of 
stress  and  strain,  depression,  reverses 
and  the  like.  Handicapped  children, 
when  in  groups,  have  a  better  chance 
than  when  they  are  the  "unusual" 
children  in  a  neighborhood  of  active 
youngsters. 

VII.  Expression  classes  do  much 
for  children  who  have  no  speech 
handicaps,  and  aid  in  disposing  of  mi- 
nor speech  difficulties.  But  the  more 
marked  difficulties  such  as  lisping, 
stuttering,  vocal  defects,  high-pitched 
strident  voices,  like  any  musical  in- 
strument out  of  tune,  need  expert 
diagnosis  and  a  different  method  of 
treatment.  Such  work  to  be  success- 
ful  needs   to    be   largely   individual 
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rather  than  in  groups ;  fifteen  minutes 
with  a  speech  defective  will  do  more, 
daily,  than  hours  in  group  work. 
Conferences  must  be  given,  to  remove 
the  "psychic  scars"  which  have  been 
long  in  crystallizing.  The  longer  a 
defect  is  allowed  to  persist,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  replace  poor  speech 
habits  by  good  ones.  Mental  hygiene 
must  be  a  part  of  any  successful  ef- 
fort to  overcome  speech  handicaps. 

VIII.  A  study  of  the  pupils  at 
Perkins  Institution,  in  which  speech 
defects  and  intelligence  are  both  taken 
into  account,  shows  that  in  practically 
every  group,  those  with  speech  de- 
fects have  a  lower  average  intelli- 
gence than  those  without  speech  de- 
fects, this  difference  amounting  to  as 
much  as  fifteen  points,  among  the 
sixth  grade  girls.  Since  the  speech 
cases  show  an  average  intelligence  of 
87,  while  those  without  speech  dif- 
ficulties show  an  average  I.Q.  of  102, 
it  is  evident  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent  students    apparently   overcome 


such  defects  as  lisping,  stuttering, 
slovenly  speech,  poor,  inadequate 
voices  and  emotional  handicaps,  early 
in  life. 

Among  those  who  still  have  speech 
handicaps  when  they  enter  college,  we 
find  an  unusual  number  of  low-grade 
students.  For  instance,  among  the 
nine  students  dismissed  from  Mount 
Holyoke  at  the  middle  of  the  year  be- 
cause of  poor  standing,  four  or  44% 
were  in  speech  correction  groups.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  some  forty 
students  from  all  classes  were  sent  in 
for  mental  tests,  because  of  low  stand- 
ing, we  found  that  20%  of  these 
students  had  already  been  placed  in 
speech  correction  groups  in  college. 

EEFEEENCES:— (1)  Iowa  Child  Welfare 
Monographs  State  University  of  Iowa,  1917- 
1924. 

(2)  Gessel,  A.,  The  Pre-School  Child. 

(3)  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Boston,  Mass.  Mental  Hygiene  Prim- 
er. 

(4)  Formulation  and  Standardidzation  of 
Speech  Testing  Material.  Stinchfield,  Psycho- 
logical Monograph  Series,  March,  1924. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FOUND  AT  ION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  con- 
vened at  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  on  June  26th, 
1924,  in  conjunction  with  the  Biennial 
Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  and  a  Trustee 
of  the  Foundation.  In  the  absence  of 
President  M.  C.  Migel,  Mr.  H.  R,  Lati- 
mer, Executive  Secretary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  a  Trustee  of  the  Founda- 
tion, was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes  acted 
as  secretary  pro  tem. 

Mr.  Burritt  gave  a  general  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Foundation, 


especially  mentioning  the  develop- 
ment of  Helen  Keller  meetings, 
and  the  grant  which  the  Foundation 
had  received  from  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Pub- 
licity, then  gave  his  report  of  the 
work  of  that  department,  which  re- 
port was  accepted;  after  which  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director  of  Bureau 
of  Research,  presented  a  report  of  the 
work  of  his  Bureau,  which  report  was 
also  accepted. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Herbert  H. 
White,  the  Treasurer's  Report  was 
presented  by  Miss  Florence  McKay. 
This  report,  covering  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Foundation  as  of 
June  1,  1924,  was  accepted  and  order- 
ed filed  with  the  records  of  the  Foun- 
dation. 
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The  election  of  Trustees  was  then 
taken  up.  The  Chairman  stated  the 
plan  under  the  Charter  and  By-Laws, 
by  which  the  nominations  of  the 
Trustees  representing  the  respective 
groups  of  workers  for  the  blind  are 
previously  received  by  mail  and  re- 
ported at  this  time.     Also  that  the 


recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  Trustees  other  than 
those  representing  the  groups  of 
workers,  were  to  be  presented. 

In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees  representing  the  following 
groups  of  workers,  were  re-elected: 


Group 
1.       Trustees,  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  of  residential 
schools  for  the  blind. 

3.  Librarians  and  others  officially 
engaged  in  Libraries  and  Li- 
brary departments  for  the  blind. 

5.  Officers  and  agents  in  work  for 
prevention  of  blindness  and  con- 
servation of  vision. 

6.  State  Commissions  and  members 
of  Boards  of  Directors  and  Exe- 
cutive Officers  of  Associations 
doing  state-wide  work,  etc. 

7.  Directors  and  Superintendents, 
workshops  and  industrial  homes 
for  the  blind. 

8.  Officers  of  Associations  and 
Clubs  for  the  blind;  city-wide 
and  special  work,  etc. 

9.  Placement  agencies.  Field  Offi- 
cers, Heads  of  Departments, 
Home  Teachers,  Social  Workers, 
etc. 

10.  Agencies  doing  charitable  work 
for  the  blind  and  partially  blind, 
relief  agents,  etc. 


Representative  Re-elected 

Olin  H.  Burritt, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


M.  C.  Migel, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  H.  White, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  Prudence  Sherwin, 
Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles  Gage, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

H.  R.  Latimer, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees-at-large  were  re-elected: 

Edward  M.  Chamberlain,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Robert   H.    Babcock,  Chicago, 

m. 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

In  regular  order  the  following  new 


Trustees,  representing  the  following 
groups  of  workers,  were  re-elected: 

Group 

2.  Supervisors  and  teachers  of 
classes  for  the  blind  and  the  par- 
tially blind,  in  schools  for  the 
seeing. 

George  F.  Meyer,  Supt.,  Dept.  for  the 
Blind,  Board  of  Education, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
4.      Technical   heads   of   embossing 
plants    and    departments,    and 
commissions  on  uniform  type. 
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Representative  Elected 
E.    E.    Bramlette,    Sec'y.    and  Supt., 

American  Printing  House  for  the 

Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

In  regular  order  the  following  new 
Trustees-at-large,  chosen  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  were  elected : 

Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Vice  Chairman, 
N.  Y.  State  Commission  for  the  Bhnd, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Charles  W.  Brown,  President,  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


There  was  a  general  discussion  of 
the  work  and  interests  of  the  Founda- 
tion, after  which,  on  motion  duly 
seconded  and  carried,  the  Chairman 
declared  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1924 
regularly  adjourned. 

H.  R.  LATIMER, 

Chairman, 

CHARLES  B.  HAYES, 
Secretary  pro  tern. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

R.  B.  Irwin,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,   New  York  City 


DIVISION  OF  WORK 

The  staff  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  is  so  small,  and  the 
possible  lines  of  activity  are  so  large, 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  select 
our  tasks  with  reference  to  their  ur- 
gency and  to  our  capacity  to  handle 
them,  rather  than  with  a  view  to 
their  logical  and  ultimate  importance. 
The  same  considerations  have  influ- 
enced in  some  measure  the  division  of 
work  between  the  Director  of  Re- 
search and  the  Director  of  Informa- 
tion and  Publicity.  The  division  of 
labor  between  Mr.  Hayes  and  me  has 
been  determined  more  by  our  train- 
ing, previous  experience,  and  personal 
fitness  for  the  undertaking,  than  by 
the  department  titles  which  we  bear. 

For  this  reason,  questions  relating 
to  forms  of  legislation,  to  education, 
to  the  technical  aspects  of  Braille 
publishing,  and  the  like,  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Re- 
search. Let  me  say  here  in  passing, 
that  the  "information  bureau"  aspect 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  at  times  almost  swamped 
our  organization.  Our  letters  of  in- 
quiry range  from,  "Where  is  the  best 
place  to  buy  Braille  paper?"  to  "Will 
you  outline  a  ten-year  program  for 
our  State  Commission?" — from  "We 
have  just  received  a  $25  contribution 


to  defray  the  cost  of  printing  a  Braille 
book.  Just  what  shall  we  select?" 
to  "Will  you  kindly  advise  us  how  the 
Government  can  most  wisely  expend 
$60,000  in  the  publication  of  books 
for  the  blinded  veterans?" — from 
"How  many  hours  a  day  should  a  paid 
Braille  transcriber  be  expected  to 
work  ?"  to  a  request  from  a  Typewrit- 
er company  asking  us  to  work  out  a 
revision  of  the  Braille  system  so  as  to 
eliminate  all  such  two-cell  characters 
as  numerals  and  capital  letters. 

All  of  these  are  important  ques- 
tions which  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  should  answer,  but 
they  require  time  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  satisfactorily  in  an 
Annual  Report. 

I  have  decided  to  illustrate  the  la- 
bors of  our  department  this  year  by 
sketching  three  pieces  of  work  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Director  of  Research. 

First:  At  the  time  of  our  last  an- 
nual meeting,  the  Research  Director 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  task  of  ar- 
ranging for  the  publication  of  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  Braille  books 
for  the  blinded  veterans.  The  books 
were  finally  selected,  the  contracts  let, 
and  some  of  the  books  are  now  in 
circulation.  The  rest  are  being  rush- 
ed to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
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ble,  by  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  As  such  books  are 
printed,  they  are  deposited  for  circu- 
lation in  six  libraries : 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

Chicago  Public  Library. 

State  Library,  Austin,  Texas. 

California  State  Library,  Sacra- 
mento. 

The  Government  has  placed  no  re- 
striction upon  the  circulation  of  these 
books,  except  the  requirement  that 
veterans  shall  always  have  prefer- 
ence over  civilians,  when  requests  to 
borrow  such  books  are  made.  Addi- 
tional copies  of  these  publications 
may  be  purchased  from  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  by  any 
library  wishing  to  secure  them  for 
civilian  readers. 

Second:  Clear  Type  Printing.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  as  set  forth  in 
its  By-Laws,  is  to  further  the  produc- 
tion of  Clear  Type  books.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  held  in  February  1923,  it  was 
voted  to  permit  the  Director  of  Re- 
search to  continue  his  work  of  editing 
and  managing  the  printing  of  Clear 
Type  books.  This  was  a  responsibil- 
ity which  he  had  discharged  since  the 
beginning  of  such  publishing  ten 
years  ago. 

Inasmuch  as  the  printing  of  Clear 
Type  books  can  be  made  self-support- 
ing, through  the  cooperation  of  school 
systems  most  interested,  it  seemed 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  not  to  dis- 
turb this  cooperative  effort  among 
school  boards,  by  subsidizing  this 
form  of  publishing  out  of  philanthrop- 
ic funds. 

In  a  few  instances,  however,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  cer- 
tain organizations  and  individuals,  to 
establish  small  revolving  funds  which 
serve  as  capital  with  which  to  facili- 


tate the  publication  of  Clear  Type 
books.  Special  acknowledgment 
should  here  be  made  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  for  assisting 
in  this  work  by  establishing  one  of 
these  revolving  funds.  Particular 
care  is  exercised,  however,  so  to  ad- 
minister such  revolving  funds  as  to 
keep  this  form  of  publishing  on  a 
strictly  self-supporting  basis,  and 
not  to  make  these  revolving  funds  a 
sort  of  disguised  subsidy,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  funds  revolved  so 
slowly  that  there  was  danger  of  their 
being  dissipated. 

So  far  as  your  Director  of  Research 
knows,  this  joint  action  among  pub- 
lic school  systems,  in  the  printing  of 
Clear  Type  books,  is  the  only  instance 
of  financial  cooperation  on  a  nation- 
wide scale  among  boards  of  education. 

There  were  published  last  year 
about  4,000  pages  or  twenty  volumes 
of  Clear  Type  literature.  This  is  the 
largest  single  year's  production  in  the 
history  of  this  form  of  publishing. 

Third:  Reducing  Cost  of  Braille 
Books.  Braille  publishing  is  at  pres- 
ent forming  such  an  important  activ- 
ity in  the  work  for  the  Blind  that  the 
Director  of  Research  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  decided 
a  few  months  ago  that  no  more  valu- 
able contribution  could  be  made  by 
his  department  just  now  than  to  dis- 
cover ways  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
this  form  of  publishing.  In  order  to 
make  immediately  available  all  the 
knowledge  possessed  in  this  country 
upon  the  subject  of  Braille  embos- 
sing, and  also  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  results  of  the  study  would  be 
practicable,  it  was  decided  to  work 
through  a  committee  representing 
main  Braille  publishing  interests  in 
the  United  States,  placing  at  the  dis- 
posal of  this  committee  such  techni- 
cal service  as  the  Research  Depart- 
ment could  muster.  In  order  that  the 
committee  might  have  reliable  data 
upon  which  to  base  a  judgment,  the 
American  Foundation  has  employed 
Mrs.  Leila  H.  Heyn,   a  trained  psy- 
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chologist,  to  conduct  a  series  of  care- 
ful tests  with  a  considerable  number 
of  child  and  adult  readers.  This  study- 
is  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  committee  is  very  hope- 
ful of  being  able  to  report  in  the  near 
future  some  very  valuable  sugges- 
tions which  it  is  believed  will  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  Braille  publish- 
ing in  this  country. 


The  Research  Department  has  a 
number  of  projects  under  contempla- 
tion for  the  coming  year.  Foremost 
among  these  are,  first:  the  continu- 
ance of  the  effort  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  bulk  and  the 
cost  of  production  of  Braille  books; 
and,  second :  the  study  of  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  blind  children. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
employ  the  services  of  a  trained  edu- 
cational psychologist  to  undertake  the 
study  of  methods. 


The  Foundation,  however,  is  de- 
pendent in  this  task  as  in  others,  on 
the  assistance  of  those  most  inter- 
ested. The  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  has  been  asked  to  appoint  a 
special  Advisory  Committee  to  aiS  in 
this  study,  and  we  have  been  assured 
that  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind  will  extend  to 
us  their  heartiest  cooperation.  With 
this  help,  we  should  be  able  to  work 
out  methods  which  will  materially  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
struction staffs  of  our  Schools. 

The  Director  of  Research  cannot 
conclude  this  report  without  express- 
ing to  superintendents  of  Schools  for 
the  Blind,  and  to  other  workers  for 
the  Blind,  his  appreciation  of  the 
careful  and  prompt  attention  which 
his  letters  of  inquiry  and  question- 
naires have  received. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  AND  PUBLICITY 

CHARLES  B.  HAYES, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City 


Early  in  July,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  Mr.  J.  J.  Childs  and  Mr. 
Paul  Donehoo  of  the  Fulton  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Georgia, 
the  Foundation  sent  me  as  a  repre- 
sentative to  appear  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
urge  the  consideration  of  the  benefits 
to  be  attained  by  the  successful  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Georgia  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  There  are  approximately 
2,000  blind  people  in  Georgia  and  we 
presented  a  strong  argument  in  their 
behalf. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Iowa  in 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
state  commission  for  the  blind,  I  gave 
an  address  on  "What  Other  States 
Are  Doing  for  the  Blind"  before  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Vocational  Board  of  Re- 
habilitation,  the  State  Superintend- 


ent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  other  interested  persons. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Capitol 
in  October  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  was  chair- 
man of  the  meeting.  The  laws  creat- 
ing commissions  in  other  states  were 
discussed  and  a  tentative  state  pro- 
gram outlined. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  received  by  the  Foundation 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  Iowa : 

"On  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Iowa  College  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Friends  of  the  Blind, 
I  want  to  thank  the  Foundation  for 
its  assistance.  We  appreciate  what 
the  Foundation  has  done  and  its  offer 
to  help  us  in  the  future. 

We  enjoyed  the  address  of  your 
representative  and  several  persons 
have  spoken  to  me  in  praise   of  the 
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program.  I  assure  you  that  the 
Foundation  has  created  much  interest 
in  the  subject." 

The  local  workshop  known  as  the 
Industrial  Society  for  the  Blind 
whose  principal  industry  is  rug  weav- 
ing is  backed  by  the  Co-operative 
Club  and  is  eager  to  secure  help  to 
launch  a  campaign  to  arouse  local  in- 
terest and  patronage.  There  is  a 
service  which  the  Foundation  can 
render  the  State  of  Iowa  apart  from 
the  problem  of  establishing  a  state 
commission. 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh's  Ed- 
ucational Campaign  for  the  Blind  was 
launched,  December  10th  to  15th,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  object  of  the  week  was  to  ed- 
ucate the  public;  to  arouse  the  inter- 
est of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  in 
its  sightless  people.  To  this  end 
phases  of  educational  work  for  the 
young  blind  and  the  skill  of  the  adult 
blind  were  demonstrated  in  the  Wa- 
bash building.  Tables  lined  the  room 
for  the  sale  of  articles,  while  in  the 
center  of  the  room  interested  specta- 
tors watched  these  articles  taking 
shape  in  the  hands  of  skilled  workers. 
Exhibitions  of  folk-dancing  and  pyr- 
amid gymnastics  were  given  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  school 
chorus  of  eighty  voices  gave  several 
interesting  programs. 

Mrs.  William  Frew  of  Pittsburgh 
was  General  Chairman  of  the  Week. 
Each  church  denomination  of  the 
city  was  assigned  a  day  or  an  eve- 
ning on  which  to  take  charge  of  the 
program  and  act  as  hostess  for  the 
tea-room.  On  Thursday  evening  the 
Men's  Clubs  of  the  city  directed  the 
activities ;  on  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Congress  of  Women's  Clubs  was  in 
charge ;  and  on  Saturday  evening  the 


Junior  League  held  a  dance.  Lectures 
were  given  daily. 

As  a  result  of  the  intelligent  under- 
standing and  interest  aroused  in  the 
fifteen  thousand  spectators  who  at- 
tended the  Week,  greater  contacts 
have  been  made  possible  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  a  larger  field  created  for 
the  sale  of  its  products.  This  will 
tend  to  widen  the  field  for  graduates 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind  and  the  adult  blind  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  when  they  seek  employment  in 
direct  competition  with  the  sighted. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  to  the 
Foundation. 

"At  a  well-attended  meeting  this 
morning,  I  was  instructed  to  convey 
to  the  Foundation  the  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  for  the  excel- 
lent service  rendered  the  cause  of  the 
blind  in  Western  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Foundation's  guidance  in  our  Pitts- 
burgh's first  "Week  for  the  Blind." 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mrs.  William  Frew 
who  was  General  Chairman  of  the 
Week. 

"The  Executive  Committee  of 
Pittsburgh's  Week  for  the  Blind  has 
requested  me  to  express  to  you  their 
deep  appreciation  for  the  value  of 
your  National  Organization  to  our 
local  organization. 

During  these  six  days  over  fifteen 
thousand  people  visited  the  exhibition 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
not  a  financial  campaign,  we  made 
$4000.00  in  the  sale  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind,  and  in  our  tea  room. 
The  actual  work  demonstrated  by  the 
blind  themselves  proved  of  the  great- 
est interest,  and  we  feel,  has  created 
an  educational  propaganda  for  the 
blind  which  cannot  be  estimated. 
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Hoping  that  we  may  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Foundation's  help  in  the 
future,  and  with  the  assurance  of  our 
interest  in  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  I  am,  Yours  sincerely, 
Margaretta  P.  Frew,"  General  Chair- 
man. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  a  Three 
Day's  Educational  Campaign  was 
conducted  from  February  12th  to 
14th,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
behalf  of  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

As  the  Commission  was  organized 
less  than  two  years  ago  the  objective 
of  the  campaign  was  to  bring  its  work 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Rich- 
mond and  to  convince  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing the  state  appropriation. 

An  exhibition,  representing  four- 
teen different  industries  of  the  blind 
was  opened  to  the  public.  Of  great 
interest  was  the  striking  demonstra- 
tion by  the  workers  themselves  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  articles  on  sale. 

Mrs.  E.  Lee  Trinkle,  the  wife  of  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  was  Chairman 
of  the  campaign.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th,  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teacher  and  companion,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  addressed  the  joint 
session  of  the  House  and  Senate  mak- 
ing an  appeal  for  an  increase  in  the 
appropriation  to  the  Commission.  In 
a  moving  speech  Miss  Keller  empha- 
sized that  the  Commission  ought  not 
to  be  consolidated  with  any  other 
state  department ;  that  it  should  be 
an  independent  agency  to  accomplish 
its  greatest  work. 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  brought 
the  campaign  to  a  close  in  a  mass 
meeting  at  which  Governor  Trinkle 
gave  the  address  of  welcome.  The 
capacity  audience  was  vastly  moved 
by  the  occasion.  The  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  is  bound  to 
profit  by  the  comprehension  aroused 


in  the  people  of  Virginia  by  this  cam- 
paign. 

The  following  letters  were  received 
from  Virginia  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Governor's  Office, 

Richmond. 

February  22,  1924. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City. 
My  dear  Mr.  Migel : 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  Rich- 
mond's Three  Days'  Educational 
Campaign  for  the  Blind.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  Miss  Keller. 
This  meeting  in  Richmond  I  am  sure 
has  done  wonderful  good  and  has 
centered  the  attention  of  our  people 
on  what  can  be  done  to  help  these 
most  unfortunate  people.  I  believe 
the  meeting  will  bring  splendid  re- 
sults. Everyone  enjoj^ed  meeting 
Miss  Keller,  and  the  program  that 
was  put  on  the  night  she  was  here 
was  splendid.  The  auditorium  was 
packed  to  its  standing  capacity. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  the  Foundation  has  rend- 
ered valuable  assistance  and  was  a 
real  inspiration  to  the  local  work. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  LEE  TRINKLE, 

Governor  of  Virginia. 

VIRGINIA  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

1228  East  Broad  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia, 
March  8,  1924. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York  City. 
My  dear  Mr.  Migel : 

In  behalf  of  the  Virginia  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  we  wish  to  express 
our  sincere  gratitude  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  With  such  an  or- 
ganization as  this,  giving  nation-wide 
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service  to  the  various  commissions 
and  associations,  the  cause  will  ad- 
vance rapidly. 

Our  recent  campaign  was  a  most 
creditable  success  and  without  the 
aid  of  the  American  Foundation  we 
could  not  have  made  the  mark,  or 
created  the  sensation  we  did  with- 
out the  services  of  Helen  Keller.  For 
her  appearance  here  we  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  American  Foundation 
who  arranged  for  her  coming.  Miss 
Keller's  appearance  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  had  a  most  thrilling  and 
desired  effect  upon  the  General  As- 
sembly and  helped  to  give  the  Legis- 
lature a  better  understanding  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  kind 
assistance,  we  remain, 

Cordially  yours, 
Herbert  J.  Taylor,  Chairman, 
W.  B.  Hopkins,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  VIRGINIA  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 
1228  East  Broad  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York  City. 
My  dear  Mr.  Migel : 

As  spokesman  for  the  blind  and 
their  friends  throughout  the  State, 
the  Virginia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  deems  it  a  privilege  to 
make  known  to  the  Foundation  some- 
thing of  the  value  of  your  recent  con- 
tribution to  our  cause  in  the  "Old 
Dominion." 

The  Educational  Campaign  for  the 
Blind  conducted  in  Richmond  on  Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14,  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  was  the  first  campaign  of 
its  kind  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
South.  Without  detailing  in  minutia 
the  happy  results  of  that  campaign, 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  in  no  other 
way,  by  no  other  means,  could  we 
have  aroused  such  interest   and   en- 


thusiastic confidence  as  our  cause  now 
commands  from  the  Richmond  people 
and  from  the  general  public  of  the 
State. 

As  to  what  the  blind  of  Virginia 
owe  the  Foundation  for  its  collabora- 
tion with  our  Commission  in  its  cam- 
paign, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
without  it,  success  would  have  been 
virtually  impossible.  Here  in  Virginia 
we  are  comparatively  "new  in  the 
game,"  and  the  Foundation  has 
taught  us  many  things  for  which  our 
blind  will  have  cause  to  feel  grateful. 

Helen  Keller  "speaks  for  herself"; 
when  we  think  of  the  inspiration  she 
brought  to  our  sighted  public  and  in 
particular  to  the  State  Legislature, 
the  Foundation  "scores"  again,  for 
we  recognize  that  the  coming  of  Miss 
Keller  could  hardly  have  been  realized 
without  the  help  of  the  Foundation. 

In  conclusion  the  most  we  can  wish 
is,  that  the  Foundation  may  do  as 
well  in  all  its  undertakings  as  it  did 
for  us. 

Cordially  yours, 
L.  L.  Watts,  President, 
J.  B.  Cunningham,  Secretary. 

Following  the  Three  Day  Educa- 
tional Campaign  conducted  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  a  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  for  blind  white 
children  of  Virginia  to  be  known  as 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind. 

$42,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  a  certain  tract  of  land 
near  Charlottesville,  comprising  ap- 
proximately 187  acres. 

The  school  is  to  be  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  board  of  visitors  con- 
sisting of  five  members  (one  of  whom 
shall  be  blind)  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  a  Week  for  the 
Blind,  May  12th  to  17th,  inclusive, 
was  conducted  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  in  behalf  of  the  New 
Jersey   State   Commission    for    the 
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Blind,  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the 
BHnd,  Jersey  City,  and  the  local  work 
in  general.  It  was  educational  in  pur- 
pose, consisting  of  exhibitions  of  oc- 
cupations and  arts  in  which  the  blind 
are  successful ;  featuring  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness;  demonstrating  the 
work  of  the  classes  for  the  blind  and 
low  vision  classes  in  the  public 
schools,  and  having  on  sale  merchan- 
dise made  by  the  blind.  There  were 
lectures  and  special  features — such 
as  a  model  store  set  up  and  conducted 
by  a  man  without  sight,  and  demon- 
strations of  the  optophone,  the  in- 
strument which  transforms  the  writ- 
ten work  into  sound.  The  Week 
serves  as  an  excellent  medium  to 
broaden  the  interest  of  the  public  in 
this  work  and  to  demonstrate  that 
people  withput  sight  can  be  made 
self-supporting  when  adequately 
trained. 

On  Sunday,  May  11th,  in  every 
Catholic  church,  reform,  synogogue, 
and  in  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  announcements  were 
read  of  the  Week  for  the  Blind  which 
was  also  incorporated  in  the  church 
calendars.  In  many  instances  the 
clergymen  gave  brief  addresses  on 
the  work  for  the  blind  and  the  hymns 
sung  were  those  by  blind  composers. 
In  one  church  a  cantata,  "The  Light 
of  Life,"  by  E.  Capel-Cure,  the  beau- 
tiful and  inspiring  story  of  a  blind 
man  restored  to  sight,  was  sung  by 
the  choir. 

Another  item  of  interest  in  the 
publicity  work  for  the  Week  was  the 
appearance  of  a  dog,  famous  through- 
out New  Jersey  for  his  war  work, 
who  wore  a  blanket  bearing  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Week. 

Each  club  and  church  group  was 
scheduled  to  take  charge  of  the  ac- 
tivities on  definite  days.  A  special 
committee  of  representative  women 
acted  as  hostesses  in  the  tea-room, 
the  revenue  of  which  paid  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  launching  the 
campaign. 

The  receipts  of  the  sale  of  articles 


on  exhibition  went  to  the  blind  work- 
ers who  had  produced  them.  In  ad- 
dition, all  demonstrators  were  paid 
for  their  services,  and  each  child  of 
the  blind  and  low  vision  classes,  out 
of  the  incidental  funds  raised  during 
the  Week,  was  given  a  dollar  with 
which  to  start  a  bank  account. 

More  than  25,000  interested  spec- 
tators attended  the  Week.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  activities  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  helpful  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  the  public  which  will 
prove  of  great  service  in  all  future 
work  for  the  blind  in  New  Jersey. 

The  following  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived and  are  so  encouraging  that 
you  should  hear  them. 

112  Shaw  Avenue, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 
May  21,  1924. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

Permit  me  to  write  you  my  thanks 
for  the  great  introduction  the  blind 
of  New  Jersey  had  to  the  people  of 
Newark  last  week,  through  you,  as 
President  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

I  can  see,  but  my  wife  has  been 
totally  blind  for  fourteen  years — 
glaucoma.  It  took  seven  years  on 
the  part  of  oculists  to  determine 
there  was  no  hope  for  her.  During 
that  period  she  was  in  misery  of  mind 
and  body  looking  forward  to  a  use- 
less life — shut  in  and  cut  off  from  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living.  A  little 
over  three  years  ago  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  took  her  under  its  wing 
to  teach  her  to  read,  to  occupy  her 
mind — found  her  capabilities,  made 
it  possible  to  occupy  her  hands.  Now 
she  is  a  happy  woman,  well  in  body 
and  mind,  again  in  the  world,  happy 
and  contented,  also  highly  respected, 
and  loved  by  her  blind  friends. 

I  am  writing  after  fourteen  years 
of  close  observation,  and  three  years 
of  observing  the  blind  en  masse,  and 
find  that  the  general  public  really  do 
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not  know  them.  The  Week  in  New- 
ark has  astonished  those  who  attend- 
ed and  all  who  studied  and  watched 
the  sightless  men  and  women  day- 
after  day  at  their  different  tasks — 
noted  their  happiness,  their  activity 
of  mind  and  hand,  their  ambition  to 
work  and  their  pride  in  it. 

The  public  now  see  what  has  been 
done  for  the  blind  by  the  Foundation 
and  they  are  responding  in  manly 
and  womanly  ways.  Thank  God  for 
it,  and  the  men  and  women  who  have 
devoted  their  time  and  means  to 
bring  this  condition  about. 

It  was  a  great  Week  for  the  Blind 
in  Newark  and  another  year  will  see 
a  greater,  and  the  blind  are  going  to 
prepare  to  try  and  make  it  so. 

The  public  need  to  know,  the  blind 
need  to  mingle  more  with  each  other. 
Publicity  will  do  it.  Your  work  has, 
in  a  way,  made  the  blind  to  see,  to  be 
happy,  contented,  cheerful,  and  part 
and  parcel  of  the  world. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you. 
Arthur  S.  Barbier. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS,  NEW  JERSEY 
COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
9-11  Franklin  Street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 
May  23,  1924. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York  City. 
My  dear  Mr.  Migel: 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Board  held 
Thursday  afternoon.  May  22nd,  after 
receiving  a  report  of  the  Week  for 
the  Blind  launched  by  this  Commis- 
sion under  the  guidance  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  to  extend  to  the 
Foundation  through  you,  the  sincere 
thanks  for  this  splendid  co-operation 
in  service  which  enabled  the  presenta- 
tion of  every  phase  of  our  State  work 
for  the  blind.  At  least  25,000  visi- 
tors inspected  the  work  and  over  two 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  the  work 
of  the  blind  was  sold. 
The  value  of  the  public's  not  only 


seeing  the  blind  at  work,  but  also 
having  the  opportunity  to  chat  with 
them,  establishes  a  social  contact  of 
inestimable  value. 

It  is  felt  that  the  fruits  of  this 
Week  for  the  Blind  are  a  better  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  public 
as  to  what  their  State  is  trying  to  do 
for  the  blind,  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  blind  in  their  locality, 
and  a  more  understanding  service  in 
this  field. 

Very  truly  yours. 
New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind, 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes, 

Executive  Officer. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Council  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Minnesota,  it  was  voted  to  have  a 
survey  made  of  the  62  agencies  re- 
ceiving funds  through  the  Commun- 
ity Fund.  As  a  result  of  this  vote  the 
Minneapolis  Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  included  in  the  62  agencies, 
wrote  to  the  Foundation  to  ask  if  a 
representative  of  the  Foundation 
might  be  sent  to  make  a  survey  of  its 
work  and  report  the  findings  to  the 
directors  of  the  Community  Fund. 
This  request  was  granted. 

Four  days  were  spent  in  Minneapo- 
lis to  study  the  policies,  general  pro- 
cedures, etc.,  of  the  Association.  An 
opportunity  was  given  me  to  address 
the  members  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  on 
the  work  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

A  report  of  14  pages  including 
recommendations  was  sent  to  the 
Minneapolis  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies and  to  the  Minneapolis  Associa- 
tion. I  found  the  Association  was 
doing  creditable  work  and  urged  in 
my  report  to  the  Community  Fund  to 
grant  the  Association  the  increase 
called  for  in  the  budget  of  1924. 

A  similar  request  was  issued  by  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  The 
Foundation  granted  this  request  and 
a  study  was  made  of  that  organiza- 
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tion  and  a  report  of  9  pages  was  sent 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Community 
Fund  and  to  the  Association.  The 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind  is  a 
live  organiaztion,  doing  constructive 
work.  The  Foundation  may  appro- 
priately congratulate  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  having  Mr.  H. 
Randolph  Latimer  as  its  executive 
head  and  Miss  B.  Arline  Phillips  as 
secretary  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch. 
They  are  not  blind  executives.  They 
have  only  lost  their  eyesight. 

I  also  urged  the  director  of  the 
Community  Fund  to  grant  the  in- 
crease called  for  in  the  budget  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch  for  1924. 

On  June  9th,  the  Foundation  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mon- 
treal Association  for  the  Blind: 

"Province  of  Quebec  will  likely  in- 
spect the  Montreal  Association  for 
the  Blind  before  the  18th.  This  in- 
spection will  require  the  assistance  of 
the  Foundation".  Later  Mr.  Stewart 
wrote  in  part. 

"How  very  fortunate  we  feel  that 
we  have  a  Foundation  to  help  us  in 
this  work." 

Three  days  were  spent  with  Dr. 
Parmelee,  Deputy  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  to  make  this  survey. 

One  of  the  first  responsibilities 
undertaken  by  the  Foundation  was 
the  assumption  of  the  publication  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  We  have 
endeavored  during  the  past  year  to 
place  the  Outlook  on  a  sound  basis. 
We  consider  the  Outlook  as  our  na- 
tional organ  of  communication.  It  is 
our  aim  to  make  it  useful,  interesting, 
and  to  be  the  medium  through  which 
we  may  publish  from  time  to  time 
the  stories  of  men  and  women,  blind, 
who  in  spite  of  their  seeming  handi- 
cap are  living  eminently  successful 
lives.  Another  reason  for  passing 
along  "success  stories"  of  the  blind 
through  the  pages  of  the  Outlook  is 
the    beneficent    influence    upon    the 


blind  themselves.  Particularly  to  the 
youthful  blind  is  it  of  measureless  in- 
spiration to  know  about  those  of 
their  members  who  by  refusing  to 
allow  physical  blindness  to  dim  men- 
tal vision  have  risen  so  victoriously 
above  their  handicap. 

Truly  there  is  no  more  invigorating 
stimulus  to  achievement  than  the  in- 
timate life  stories  of  those  who  have 
achieved. 

The  Outlook  has  been  published 
four  times  a  year — June,  September, 
December  and  March.  The  Founda- 
tion has  endeavored  to  set  forth 
through  the  Outlook  the  latest 
thought  on  work  for  the  blind,  and  to 
have  it  contain  articles  which  would 
also  be  of  interest  to  friends  of  the 
blind  who  have  no  professional  con- 
nection with  the  work. 

The  Foundation  publishes  once  a 
year  an  Embosser's  List  and  conducts 
a  clearing-house  of  titles  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Braille  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  clearing-house  has 
been  found  necessary  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  several  small 
Braille  publishing  establishments 
working  independently  one  of  the 
other,  selecting  and  printing  material 
which  has  seemed  to  each  individual 
concern  to  be  most  essential.  Under 
the  present  arrangement,  work  is  not 
begun  on  any  title  by  any  embosser, 
until  word  is  received  from  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  that  no  other  Braille 
publishing  house  has  selected  this 
title.  Each  issue  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  contains  an  announcement 
of  the  new  Braille  books,  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  for  sale. 

Considerable  time  has  been  devoted 
during  the  past  year  to  the  collection 
and  classification  of  material  for  a 
Directory  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
which  is  essential  in  answering  in- 
telligently the  many  questions  which 
are  constantly  coming  in.  Much  of 
this  material  will  be  used  in  the  re- 
vision of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in 
America  which  was  issued  in  1916  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
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and  which  edition  is  now  very  much 
out  of  date.  It  is  hoped  that  during 
1924  a  new  and  amplified  edition  will 
be  published  by  the  Foundation 
which  will  serve  as  a  reliable  hand 
book  or  service  dictionary  of  infor- 
mation regarding  agencies  for  the 
blind  throughout  America.  We  re- 
gret that  pressure  of  work  has  pre- 
vented us  from  having  the  directory 
in  circulation  now.  Cheer  up,  you 
will  get  it. 

The  corporation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  no 
authorized  capital  stock ;  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  voluntary  gifts  of  its 
patrons  and  friends.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, to  gather  friends  into  our  fellow- 
ship of  service,  so  that  the  Founda- 
tion may  quickly  realize  the  broad 
aims  for  which  it  was  organized. 

In  White  Plains  on  March  4th  the 
first  Membership  Meeting  took  place. 
The  object  of  these  meetings  is  to 
create  through  special  committees, 
clubs,  and  churches  an  interest  in  the 
work  and  purpose  of  the  Foundation. 
No  greater  influence  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  this  sort  than  the  presence 
of  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher  and 
companion,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 
They,  in  their  forceful  way,  j,  v  J  jie 
message  which  has  stirred  audiences 
throughout  the  world.  Only  a  life- 
story  could  ring  with  the  sincerity 
and  human  interest  which  reaches 
out  from  the  platform  when  Mrs. 
Macy  clearly  and  simply  tells  of  Helen 
Keller's  mastery  of  a  triple  handicap 
and  of  the  perfect  mutual  under- 
standing which  has  made  this  mas- 
tery possible.  The  close  relationship 
of  their  personalities  and  what  it 
means  is  constantly  felt.  Following 
the  life-story,  Miss  Keller  makes  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  her  listeners  in  behalf 
of  the  Foundation  and  the  strength 
and  persuasion  of  her  words  evoke 
eager  response  and  liberal  subscrip- 
tion. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
program  would  not  be  complete  with- 


out such  splendid  men  as  Edwin 
Grasse,  organist- violinist ;  Guy  En- 
vin,  poet-lecturer;  Abraham  Haito- 
witsch,  violinist,  and  William  Fuhr- 
meister,  baritone — all  blind — all  ar- 
tists— all  masters  of  a  handicap. 

Both  in  White  Plains  and  in  East 
Orange  overflow  meetings  had  to  be 
held  to  accommodate  the  crowds.  The 
thousands  who  attended  these  meet- 
ings were  intensely  eager  to  hear 
about  this  new  enterprise  and  to 
learn  of  the  purpose  of  the  Founda- 
tion. They  recognized  the  work  of 
the  artists  and  were  keen  to  be  told 
how  opportunities  for  just  such  ac- 
complishment might  be  opened  to  all 
persons  without  sight. 

The  value  of  these  meetings,  aside 
from  what  they  mean  to  the  Founda- 
tion, is  tremendously  great  to  the 
general  public.  From  point  of  educa- 
tion they  are  important;  from  point 
of  soul-interest  and  awakening  ap- 
peal, they  are  indescribably  signifi- 
cant. 

Following  are  the  cities  which 
have  already  heard  the  program: 

White   Plains,  New  York,  March  4th. 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  March  7th. 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  March  10th. 
Trenton,   New  Jersey,  March  12th. 
Pelhara  Manor,  New  York,  March  16th. 
Plainfield,  New  Jetsey,  April  9th. 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  April  13th. 
New  Eochelle,  New  York,  May  19th. 
Passaic,  New 'Jersey,  May  22nd. 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  May  23rd. 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  May  26th. 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  June  2nd. 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  work  of  the  Founda- 
tion during  1923.  Quite  as  important 
as  these  are  the  innumerable  small 
services  which  the  Foundation  rend- 
ers to  associations — and  frequently  to 
individuals.  Each  day  brings  a  bud- 
get of  letters  containing  requests  for 
information,  counsel  and  assistance. 
These  often  require  much  time, 
thought  and  research  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  of  the  Foundation,  before 
helpful  assistance  and  advice  can  be 
offered.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  work  for  the  blind,  there 
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is  a  national  agency  to  which  Asso- 
ciations may  freely  turn  for  help  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  are  struggling. 

The  service  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  is  contingent 
upon  your  willingness  to  use  it!  Our 
organization  must  be  built  in  your 
work.  Our  ability  to  serve  depends 
upon  the  funds  available!  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Foundation  to  aid  all  the 


organizations  to  succeed  in  their 
work  for  the  blind.  The  door  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  open  to  you,  fellow  workers.  We 
invite  you  to  turn  to  us  for  help. 
What  is  your  particular  problem  ?  Let 
us  help  you  to  solve  it.  What  is  your 
particular  need?  Let  us  help  you  to 
meet  it. 

WE  ARE  HERE  TO  SERVE ! 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  IS  DOING 
MR.  M.  C.  MIGEL,  President,  New  York  City 


We  have  often  been  asked  what  has 
this  young  national  organization  for 
the  blind  done  for  them  and  the  cause 
in  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  items 
from  a  report  recently  issued  by  Mr. 
M.  C.  Migel,  the  Foundation's  presi- 
dent: 

Owing  to  the  expense  involved,  we 
have  decided  not  to  issue  an  annual 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Foundation 
for  1923.  Therefore,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  informed  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  our  work,  we  give  you  here- 
with a  resume  of  some  of  the  accomp- 
lishments of  the  Foundation  during 
the  past  year. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  the 
Foundation  was  directly  in  response 
to  an  appeal  made  by  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  There  are  over  eight 
hundred  blind  in  the  state  and  up  to 
that  time  they  had  no  association,  no 
commission,  no  work  shop, — in  fact, 
no  assistance  of  any  kind  or  character, 
with  the  exception  of  two  home 
teachers.  They  wrote  us  that  they 
desired  to  establish  an  association 
and  had  no  other  course  to  turn  to. 
After  an  active  campaign  conducted 
by  the  Foundation,  in  which  the  inter- 
est and  support  of  the  governor  and 
the  Catholic  bishop  of  Rhode  Island 
were  enlisted,  together  with  that  of 
the  Mayor  of  Providence  and  two 
hundred  representative  citizens,  meet- 


ings were  held  in  Brown  University. 
An  association  to  serve  the  entire 
state  was  formed,  with  a  secretary 
and  a  splendid  board  of  directors. 
This  association  is  now  functioning 
exceedingly  well.  Hon.  William  S. 
Flynn,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  has  addressed  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  the  Foundation  thank- 
ing us  for  the  assistance  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

IOWA 
In  October,  1923,  the  Foundation 
was  requested  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  Des  Moines,  for  a  conference 
with  the  governor  and  other  state  of- 
ficials, regarding  the  needs  of  the 
blind  in  Iowa.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
ference, a  tentative  plan  was  outlined, 
to  be  used  as  a  program  for  the  work 
of  the  state  authorities. 

PITTSBURGH 
During  the  second  week  of  Decem- 
ber the  Foundation  launched  a  week's 
educational  campaign  in  Pittsburgh, 
which  was  termed  "A  Week  for  the 
Blind."  This  was  done  at  the  request 
of  the  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  and  the  Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind.  Churches,  women's  clubs, 
mens  clubs,  radio  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, and  countless  individuals  united 
in  one  splendid  effort  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Pittsburgh 
in  the  work  for  and  by  the  blind  in 
that  community.     The  president  of 
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the  board  of  managers  of  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  School  stated  that 
this  educational  campaign  which  the 
Foundation  put  on,  had  done  more  in 
one  week  to  show  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburgh  what  the  blind  are  capable 
of  doing,  and  their  need  of  opportun- 
ity and  assistance,  than  the  associa- 
tions had  been  able  to  do  in  twenty 
years. 

It  is  one  of  the  important  purposes 
of  the  Foundation  to  be  of  service  to 
states  wishing  to  develop  plans  for 
improvement  of  conditions  of  their 
blind  population, — by  educating  both 
the  public  and  the  legislators,  and 
awakening  them  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind.  The  foundation  is  in  a  position 
to  bring  to  such  states  the  fruits  of 
experience  of  other  sections  of  the 
country  which  have  developed  splen- 
did agencies  for  the  blind  after  many 
years  of  study  and  experimentation. 

BOOK  FOR  BLIND  VETERANS 
Early  in  1923  the  Foundation  se- 
cured an  act  of  Congress  permitting 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  its  appropriation  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Braille  books  for  the  blind- 
ed veterans  of  the  World  War.  The 
research  director  of  the  Foundation 
was  asked  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  consisting  of  libra- 
rians, Braille  publishers,  and  veter- 
ans, to  select  books  to  be  published  in 
Braille.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  has  recently  order- 
ed the  embossing  of  68  titles  in 
Braille.  This  list  will  constitute  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  dis- 
tressingly limited  number  of  Braille 
books  now  in  print.  As  these  books 
will  be  kept  in  libraries  and  loaned 
from  them,  they  will  be  available 
eventually  to  our  civilian  blind  as 
well,  and  will  indeed  be  a  boon  to  all 
blind  reading  friends.  Attached  be- 
low is  a  list  of  the  68  books  which  you 
may  find  interesting  to  look  over. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK'S  INCREASED 
POPULATION 

Through  the  effort  of  the  Founda- 


tion, and  with  the  sympathetic  co- 
operation of  Commissioner  Bird  S. 
Coler  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Greater  New  York  has  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  200,000  dollars 
per  annum  for  use  in  supplementing 
wages  for  the  blind  in  Greater  New 
York.  There  had  been  appropriated 
formerly  the  sum  of  $80,000  per  an- 
num, which  had  been  paid  to  the 
blind  indiscriminately  as  a  dole  and 
the  amount  was  limited  to  $80  per  an- 
num per  blind  person.  In  the  new  ar- 
rangement, relief  and  wages  can  be 
supplemented  up  to  $300  per  annum, 
and  the  total  sum  has  been  increased 
as  above  stated. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  investigation  was  made  this 
year  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  life 
insurance  companies  toward  the  ac- 
ceptance of  blind  persons  as  risks.  As 
a  result  of  the  study  forty-five  insur- 
ance companies  were  found  who  would 
issue  policies  to  blind  persons  under 
one  condition  or  another.  Five  of 
these  companies  will  issue  certain 
kinds  of  regular  policies  to  blind  per- 
sons without  charging  an  additional 
premium.  The  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation were  published  in  the  Out- 
look and  were  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  note 
the  interest  that  blind  persons  have 
exhibited  in  receiving  copies  of  this 
report  on  life  insurance  for  the  blind. 

CLEAR  TYPE  BOOKS 

Considerable  attention  was  given 
during  1923  to  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing literature  in  large  Ink  Type 
for  the  use  of  pupils  in  public  school 
classes  for  the  partially  blind.  An 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  which 
the  cities  of  the  country  conducting 
classes  for  children  with  defective 
vision,  are  co-operating  in  the  publi- 
cation of  considerable  quantities  of 
books  in  large  type — clear  type.  The 
director  of  research  of  the  Founda- 
tion is  chairman  of  a  committee  which 
has  in  hand  the  selection  and  editing 
of  books  to  be  so  published. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
(In  Ink  Print) 

One  of  the  first  responsibilities  un- 
dertaken by  the  Foundation  was  the 
assumption  of  the  publication  of  this 
magazine.  The  magazine  was  found- 
ed by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell  and 
was  carried  on  by  him  as  a  labor  of 
love  for  many  years.  Mr.  Campbell's 
withdrawal  from  the  work  for  the 
blind,  left  the  Outlook  without  a 
sponsor.  The  Foundation  has  en- 
deavored to  set  forth  through  the 
Outlook  the  latest  thought  on  work 
for  the  blind,  and  to  have  it  contain 
articles  which  would  also  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  friends  of  the  blind  who 
have  no  professional  connection  with 
the  work. 

EMBOSSER'S  LIST 

The  Foundation  conducts  a  clear- 
ing house  of  titles  to  be  published  in 
Braille  throughout  the  U.  S.  This 
clearing  house  has  been  found  neces- 
sary because  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  small  Braille  publishing 
establishments  working  independent- 
ly one  of  the  other,  selecting  and 
printing  material  which  has  seemed 
to  each  individual  concern  to  be  most 
essential.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement, work  is  not  begun  on  any 
title  by  any  embosser,  until  word  is 
received  from  the  American  Founda- 
tion that  no  other  Braille  publishing 
house  has  selected  this  title.  Each 
issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
contains  an  announcement  of  the  new 
Braille  books  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  for  sale. 

DIRECTORY  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 

THE  BLIND 
Considerable  time  has  been  devoted 
during  the  past  year,  to  the  collection 
and  classification  of  material  which  is 
essential  in  answering  intelligently 
the  many  questions  which  are  con- 
stantly coming  in.  Much  of  this  ma- 
terial will  be  used  in  the  revision  of 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  America, 
which  was  issued  in  1916  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  and 
which  is  now  very  much  out  of  date. 


It  is  hoped  during  1924  that  a  new 
and  amplified  edition  will  be  published 
by  the  Foundation,  which  will  serve 
as  a  reliable  hand  book  of  inforrna- 
tion  regarding  agencies  for  the  blind 
throughout  America. 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  work  of  the  Founda- 
tion during  1924.  Quite  as  import- 
ant as  these  are  the  numerous  small 
services  which  the  Foundation  rend- 
ers to  associations — and  frequently 
to  individuals.  Each  day  brings  a 
budget  of  letters  containing  requests 
for  information,  counsel  and  assist- 
ance. These  often  require  much  time, 
thought  and  research  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  of  the  Foundation,  before 
helpful  assistance  and  advice  can  be 
offered.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
there  is  a  national  agency  to  which 
associations  may  freely  turn  for  help 
for  the  solution  of  problems  with 
which  they  are  struggling. 

For  example:  one  state  had  re- 
ceived a  small  appropriation  for  a 
state  commission  for  the  blind.  The 
question  was,  how  could  this  money 
be  most  wisely  expended. 

An  intelligent  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion required  that  a  member  of  the 
Foundation  travel  half  way  across 
the  continent. 

In  another  state,  a  group  of  earn- 
est, but  inexperienced  friends  of  the 
blind  were  endeavoring  to  secure  leg- 
islation to  provide  an  agency  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  adult  blind. 
A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Foun- 
dation journeyed  to  that  state,  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  his  years  of 
experience  in  placing  matters  most 
advantageously  before  legislators. 

Friends  of  the  blind  in  another 
state  were  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
material  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  their  commission  for  the  blind. 
In  this  case  the  Foundation  could  be 
of  most  assistance  by  putting  on  in 
the  capital  of  that  state  an  educa- 
tional campaign,  designed  to  inform 
the  citizens    of   that  city    and    the 
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members  of  the  legislature,  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind  of  their  state. 

In  still  another  state,  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  school  for  the  blind  had 
been  materially  curtailed.  Those  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  the  young 
Mind  required  data  showing  the  com- 
parative costs  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  neighboring  commonwealths. 
It  was  to  the  Foundation  that  they 
naturally  turned  with  the  request 
that  such  indispensable  facts  be  as- 
sembled and  turned  over  to  them. 

In  a  western  city,  an  association 
for  the  blind  was  about  to  inaugurate 


a  greatly  expanded  program.  They 
called  on  the  Foundation  for  counsel 
and  for  information  regarding  the 
activities  of  similar  associations. 

We  have  just  touched  upon  some 
of  the  high  points  in  our  work.  The 
possibilities  are  vast,  and  the  work 
which  we  can  do  is  limited  only  by  our 
finances.  The  American  Foundation 
belongs  to  the  blind.  Its  purpose  is 
to  serve  them  and  workers  for  the 
blind  throughout  America.  To  suc- 
ceed we  need  most  of  all  the  moral 
support  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  every  community. 


DEVICES  IN  MATHEMATICS 

George  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,  Sig'ht  Saving  Dept.,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


The  Place  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Curriculum.  The  place  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  curriculum  has  never 
been  questioned  even  by  the  most 
radical  educational  reformers.  Re- 
cent studies  tend  to  question  the  use- 
fulness of  certain  parts  of  the  course, 
but  an  educator  of  the  bhnd  will  view 
a  cutting  of  the  course  in  mathemat- 
ics with  conservatism — he  knows 
that  the  blind  child  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  all  the  problems  of  business 
and  professional  life,  as  well  as  the 
conmion-place  social  needs,  since  he 
is  unable  to  utilize  tables,  formulae, 
and  mechanical  devices  now  so  com- 
mon, or  to  master  readily  new  pro- 
cesses through  later  study. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
have  remained  the  bases  of  our  edu- 
cational program.  Of  these  three, 
arithmetic  is  perhaps  less,  certainly 
not  better,  equipped  from  the  stand- 
point of  devices  and  teaching  technic 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  Yet  it 
is  likely  enough  that  if  the  material 
and  practices  in  mathematical  in- 
struction could  be  brought  together, 
organized,  standardized,  and,  above 
all,  utilized,  this  lack  would  be  less 
real.  Indeed,  considerable  thought 
and  effort  have  been  put  on  various 


mathematical  devices,  but  such  ef- 
forts have  been  isolated  and  sporadic, 
lacking  the  support  and  consequent- 
ly lacking  in  development  by  inter- 
ested groups. 

Factors  Retarding  Development. 
Other  factors  have  also  contributed 
to  this  apparent  apathy  or  lack  of  or- 
ganization of  material  and  devices  in 
mathematics.  First,  short-sighted 
and  inexperienced  teachers  have  con- 
sidered special  methods  and  devices 
for  the  blind  in  mathematics  unneces- 
sary. By  these,  an  extra  dose  of 
mental  arithmetic  has  been  consider- 
ed adequate  to  offset  the  child's  vis- 
ual handicap.  Second,  the  use  of 
mathematical  devices  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  technic  and  methods 
of  teaching  mathematics.  One  can 
scarcely  say  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  at  the  present  time  as  a  stand- 
ardized technic,  or  method  of  teach- 
ing mathematics  to  the  blind.  There 
has  consequently  been  a  correspond- 
ing damper  placed  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  correlated  devices.  Third, 
mathematics  teachers  of  the  blind 
have  not  given  sufficient  study  to  the 
adaptation  of  methods  and  devices 
used  by  the  sighted  for  use  by  the 
blind ;  for,  unlike  geography,  with  its 
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maps  to  be  translated  into  tangible 
form,  mathematical  material  must  be 
selected  with  none  the  less  definite, 
though  perhaps  less  tangible,  end  in 
view.  Fourth,  the  difficulty  of  sur- 
mounting the  lack  of  some  method  or 
device  which  might  take  the  place  of 
the  pencil  in  drawing  lines,  figures, 
and  so  forth,  has  been  a  discourag- 
ing element  to  most  teachers.  Fifth, 
there  has  been  no  directing  agency, 
organization,  or  individual  to  guide 
the  efforts  expended  in  this  direction, 
to  act  as  an  exchange  or  clearing 
house  for  information  and  experi- 
ence, and  to  organize  such  experience 
into  a  unified  course. 

Like  the  poor,  the  inefficient  teach- 
er, without  method  and  without  effi- 
ciency, will  perhaps  always  be  in  our 
midst.  Thanks  to  the  increased  in- 
terest which  pubhc  school  educators 
are  taking  in  arithmetic,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  easy  for  a  good 
teacher  to  find  material  which  she 
can  adapt  to  the  use  of  her  blind  pu- 
pils. Increased  study  and  time  may 
solve  the  difficulties  involved  in 
graphic  illustration  in  mathematics 
to  be'made  by  the  pupil  for  his  own 
use. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  A.A.I.B., 
the  American  Foundation,  or  some 
other  organization  may  act  as  a  di- 
recting force  in  the  perfection  of  a 
course  of  study  which  will  embody 
suggested  devices  and  methods,  in 
order  that  this  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  further  study. 

Limitations  of  the  Discussion :  De- 
vices and  Methods  Distinguished. 
My  subject  is  "Devices  in  Mathemat- 
ics." In  my  discussion  I  shall  consid- 
er as  a  device  any  instrumentality 
which  enables  the  pupil  more  easily 
to  gain  or  to  utilize  the  formal  prin- 
ciples or  elements  of  mathematics  as 
contrasted  with  methods,  which  are 
primarily  designed  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  knowledge  from 
teacher  to  pupil.    The  device,  there- 


fore, is  designed  to  assist  the  pupil 
to  grasp  the  subject;  the  method  to 
directly  assist  the  teacher. 

This  distinction  is  admittedly  ar- 
bitrary, for  the  two  are  essentially 
inseparable,  but  it  will  serve  to  facil- 
itate our  discussion.  While  I  shall 
confine  myself  largely  to  the  discus- 
sion of  tangible  devices,  devices  of  an 
intangible  nature,  short  cuts,  tricks 
of  the  trade,  et  cetera,  are  none  the 
less  important,  though  such  devices 
even  more  easily  trespass  upon  the 
domain  of  method. 

Types  of  Devices.  Tangible  math- 
ematical devices  may  assist  the  pupil 
in  various  ways:  first,  they  may 
serve  to  relieve  him  of  mental  exer- 
tion; second^  they  may  assist  in  the 
development  of  proper  mathematical 
conceptions ;  third,  they  may  serve  to 
facilitate^  mathematical  expression ; 
and  fourth,  they  may  serve  a  purely 
utilitarian  and  social  end- 
Devices  to  Relieve  Mental  Exer- 
tion. Mathematical  devices  to  re- 
lieve mental  exertion  have  apparent- 
ly received  the  bulk  of  attention. 
This  is  probably  because,  being  ap- 
parently more  direct  substitutes  for 
pencil  and  paper, .  the  sighted  have 
considered  them  more  obviously  in- 
dispensible  in  mathematical  calcula- 
tion by  the  blind. 

Each  of  the  so-called  number  slates 
represents  an  attempt  to  record 
numbers  and  number  forms  in  the 
quickest  and  most  convenient  man- 
ner. Most  of  them  have  been  taken 
bodily  from  Europe,  and  have  been 
improved  upon  by  American  educa- 
tors. Among  these  may  be  listed  the 
following : 

First,  the  old  Arabic  number  slate 
with  separate  type  for  the  ten  digits, 
which  had  at  least  the  virtue  of  ac- 
quainting the  user  with  the  print 
Arabic  number,  and  making  observa- 
tion by  the  teacher  easier.  These  are 
now  considered  almost  antique. 

Second,  the  old  iron  frame  number 
slate  using  two  kinds  of  type  meas- 
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uring-  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
square  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length  with  ends  appropriately  de- 
signed for  identification.  In  Austria, 
these  slates  were  also  used  with  a 
type  having  an  enlarged  face  upon 
which  a  single  braille  numeral  was 
stamped. 

Third,  the  Taylor  octag-on  type 
slate,  very  ingeniously  designed  for 
the  use  of  a  single  type  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  square,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length 
with  a  bar  across  one  end  along  the 
edge  and  two  points  in  a  correspond- 
ing position  at  the  other  end.  The 
holes  into  which  these  fit  are  octag- 
onal in  form,  thus  permitting  a  single 
type  to  be  placed  in  eight  different 
positions,  and  enabling  the  user,  by 
use  of  both  ends  of  the  type,  to  se- 
cure sixteen  distinguishable  charac- 
ters. This  number  of  characters,  to- 
gether with  certain  algebraic  type, 
easily  supplies  all  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  mathematics. 

Fourth  and  last,  the  Cube  Arithme 
an  apparatus  apparently  originating 
in  Paris,  and  improved  materially  in 
this  country.  The  type  consists  of  a 
one-half  inch  cube,  five  of  whose  six 
faces  are  marked  with  the  Braille 
numerals  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  7.  By  turn- 
ing this  cube  on  its  vertical_and  hori- 
zontal axes  anyone  of  the  ten  digits 
may  be  secured  in  a  form  quite  iden- 
tical to  its  Braille  equivalent.  This 
apparatus  obviates  the  necessity  of 
learning  a  special  mathematical  code, 
no  small  item  from  the  standpoint  of 
educational  efficiency.  The  original 
type  were  of  metal  and  had  to  be 
lifted  out  of  their  sockets.  In  the 
latest  designs,  of  these  boards,  used 
by  a  number  of  American  schools, 
the  cubes  rest  upon  a  false  bottom 
which,  being  withdrawn,  the  cubes 
fall  through  a  frame  so  that  when 
the  bottom  is  pushed  back  into  place 
the  cubes  are  shoved  forward  into  a 
holding  tray  ready  to  be  used  again. 
The  wooden   cube,    with    characters 


made  with  tacks  has  also  replaced 
the  metal  cube  with  resultant  saving 
in  cost,  weight,  et  cetera. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the 
abacus,  or  counting  frame,  represent- 
ed in  similar  form  in  almost  every 
country- 

The  use  of  the  Braille  writer  to  fa- 
cilitate the  working  of  algebra  and 
higher  arithmetic  scarcely  needs  to 
be  commented  upon. 

So  well  have  these  types  been  de- 
veloped that  there  xemains  only  the 
problem  of  just  how  extensively 
these  devices  should  be  used  by  our 
teachers,  a  problem  which  is  of  no 
small  importance. 

The  one  great  merit  of  all  these 
devices  is  that  they  represent  a  form 
picture  of  number  arrangement 
which  is  impressed  upon  the  child's 
mind  and  may  be  recalled  by  him  as 
an  aid  in  working  without  the  device. 
The  writer  questions  the  excessive 
use  of  the  number  slate,  except  for 
the  purpose  mentioned.  From  the 
practical  standpoint,  the  child  can 
not  rely  upon  its  use  in  later  life.  In 
mathematics,  as  in  other  things,  the 
individual  should  be  trained  in  the 
processes  most  serviceable  in  real 
life;  and  in  real  life  he  will  be  re- 
quired, for  the  most  part,  to  do  his 
mathematics  without  this  assistance. 

Devices  Which  Aid  in  Forming 
Mathematical  Concepts.  These  de- 
vices are  comparatively  numerous  in 
the  field  of  general  education,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  not  as  gener- 
ally applied  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  as  they  might  be.  The  bhnd 
child,  even  more  than  the  sighted 
child,  needs  to  develop  ideas  of  pro- 
portion, form,  and  space.  He  will  not 
as  readily  develop  them  by  observa- 
tion. 

In  such  material  we  may  consider 
the  stair  steps  and  other  material  of 
the  Montessori  system  aiming  to  de- 
velop the  idea  of  proportion  in  the 
young  child;  the  wooden  models,  the 
sphere,  cubes,  and  other    solids,    as 
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well  as  some  other  models  of  plane 
surfaces,  these  are  alike  useful  for 
young  and  old.  The  number  sticks  of 
the  primary  school,  the  wooden  pie  or 
apple  divided  into  fractional  parts 
from  one-thirty-second  to  one-half, 
the  globe  with  lines  to  represent 
longitude  and  latitude,  and  the  geo- 
metric designs  of  higher  mathemat- 
ics, all  these,  and  many  others  which 
might  be  enumerated  need  only  to  be 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  course 
of  study  in  mathematics  to  become 
assets  of  even  more  value  to  our 
blind  than  they  are  to  our  sighted 
children.  They  are  now  only  too  oft- 
en viewed  as  curiosities  by  teachers 
as  well  as  children.  The  value  of  this 
material  has  been  established  in  the 
field  of  general  education ;  we  should 
accept  it  more  generally  in  educating 
the  blind. 

Conception  of  space,  as  said  be- 
fore, is  even  more  important  for  the 
blind  than  for  the  sighted;  and  even 
for  the  sighted,  no  less  authority 
than  Thorndike  recommends  that  the 
common  units  of  linear  measure- 
ments be  introduced  in  primary 
work  instead  of  the  rather  meaning- 
less oranges  and  apples.  It  should  be 
said  that  our  geometric  figures  have 
been  well  reproduced  by  our  printers. 

Devices  Facilitating  Mathematical 
Expression.  In  our  mathematical 
work,  there  is  too  much  of  reproduc- 
tion and  too  little  of  actual  self-ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  our  blind  pu- 
pils- This  was  strikingly  brought  to 
my  mind  when  I  asked  a  thirteen 
year  old  girl  of  rather  exceptional  in- 
telligence, who  was  taking  ninth 
grade  work,  to  draw  a  straight  line. 
This  girl  had  never  seen.  (For  the 
purpose  I  handed  her  a  board  cov- 
ered with  plasteline,  protected  by  a 
cloth,  with  a  stylus  to  be  used  for 
drawing  a  line  which  could  be  felt  by 
her.)  Even  after  repeated  efforts,  in- 
stead of  drawing  a  straight  line  she 
drew  one  which  was  curved.  When 
asked  to  draw  a  triangle,  each  side  of 


the  triangle  was  not  straight,  but 
curved,  and  the  base  of  the  triangle 
was  at  the  top,  with  the  vertex  at  the 
bottom.  Despite  the  fact  that  her 
algebra  work  was  generously  sprink- 
led with  references  to  figures  of 
this  kind,  in  her  self-expression,  she 
failed  to  carry  out  this  conception. 

Zeigen  Kissen  and  Zeigen  Brett. 
The  Central  Europeans  have  appar- 
ently realized  the  necessity  for  this 
kind  of  training  more  than  our  own 
educators.  The  Zeigen  Kissen  of 
Austria  and  Zeigen  Brett  of  Ger- 
many are  elaborately  equipped  with 
string  and  thumb  tacks  for  creating 
designs  and  with  triangles,  compass- 
es, protractors  and  tee  squares  to  in- 
sure their  accuracy. 

Menzel's  Disc.  Menzel's  disc,  ap- 
parently of  German  origin,  is  an  in- 
genious but  simple  apparatus  for 
making  geometrical  figures.  This 
disc  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
with  notches  at  regular  intervals  on 
the  circumference,  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  a  series  of  holes  in  a  circle 
about  mid  way  between  the  circum- 
ference and  the  center.  By  passing 
strings  through  these  holes  and 
notches,  an  almost  unlimited  series 
of  accurate  figures  is  obtainable. 

The  Tracing  Wheel.  The  tracing 
wheel,  both  in  combination  with  the 
compass  and  by  itself  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  but  our  teachers  do  not 
yet  appreciate  the  possibilities  of 
this  simple  device. 

Teacher's  Use  of  the  Tracing 
Wheel.  For  the  information  of  some, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  technic  of 
drawing  a  figure  with  the  tracing 
wheel  may  be  greatly  simplified  if 
the  following  directions  are  followed. 
On  the  table  place  a  sheet  of  carbon 
paper,  face  up.  Over  this,  lay  the 
paper  to  be  used  for  tracing  the  tang- 
ible figure  also  face  upward-  Over 
this,  in  turn,  place  the  design  to  be 
traced-  It  is  preferable  that  this  de- 
sign shall  have  been  transposed  to  a 
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light-weight  paper,  though  this  is 
not  always  necessary.  Then  take  a 
pencil,  or  a  similar  pointed  instru- 
ment and  trace  the  figure  exerting 
considerable  pressure.  The  result 
will  be  a  distinct  reverse  image  of  the 
figure  on  the  back  of  the  paper  to  be 
traced.  The  rest  is  simple.  Follow 
the  lines  made  by  the  carbon  with 
the  tracing  wheel.  The  sheet  to  be 
traced  should  be  placed  over  a  blotter 
or  some  other  soft  backing. 

The  Tracing  Wheel  for  Making 
Graphs.  In  our  Braille  classes  in 
Minneapolis  we  have  found  the  trac- 
ing wheel  a  valuable  asset  in  drawing 
graph  sheets  upon  which  are  con- 
structed curves  showing  progress  of 
a  pupil  or  a  group  of  pupils  in  a  given 
subject.  The  graph  itself  is  a  math- 
ematical device  which  is  proving 
more  and  more  popular  in  mathemat- 
ics even  as  low  as  the  sixth  grade.  As 
a  stimulus  to  better  work,  it  is  quite 
generally  adopted  even  below  that 
grade,  though  its  use  by  blind  chil- 
dren has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
generally  tried.  The  results  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  Braille 
reading  and  our  typewriting  through 
the  use  of  individual  graphs  placed  in 
the  pupils  note  book,  as  well  as  by 
the  use  of  class  graphs,  have  been  al- 
most unbelievable.  We  have,  in  this 
connection,  designed  a  graph  board 
with  grooves  for  hues  and  holes  and 
points  with  string  to  be  used  for  the 
curve,  but  certain  mechanical  difficul- 
ties in  its  construction  have  not  yet 
been  solved.  We  have  also  planned 
out  a  tracing  wheel  with  interchange- 
able tracer,  so  that  the  type  of  line 
made  by  the  wheel  may  be  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  cer- 
tain drawings,  thus  enabling  _9,  num- 
ber of  details  to  be  shown  in  a  math- 
ematical or  geographical  drawing. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  trac- 
ing wheel,  valuable  as  it  may  be  to 
the  teacher,  does  not  adapt  itself 
readily  to  use  by  the  pupil,  by  reas- 
on of  the  fact  that  the  figure  made 


by  the  tracing  wheel  appears  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  page  instead  of 
the  right  side  and  is  in  an  inverted 
form.  There  is  a  very  distinct  need 
for  some  device  which  will  enable  the 
pupil  to  draw  a  line  on  the  surface  of 
paper  or  some  other  substance  so  that 
it  may  be  easily  followed  by  touch. 
In  this  connection,  plasteline,  or  its 
equivalents,  have  been  used  with 
some  success,  both  by  drawing  upon 
the  bare  surface  of  the  plasteline, 
and,  more  successfully,  I  feel,  by 
drawing  on  paper,  cloth,  or  some 
other  substance  stretched  over  the 
plasteline.  The  problem  lies  in  get- 
ting a  covering  for  the  plasteline 
which  is  impervious  to  the  oil  in  the 
plasteline. 

Mathematical  Devices  Designed  for 
Utility  or  for  Some  Social  End.  By 
such  devices  I  mean  first,  those  which 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  use  and 
to  adapt  for  his  use  primarily  be- 
cause he  or  she  is  likely  to  use  them 
in  later  life ;  and  second,  those  with 
whose  character  and  use  he  should 
become  thoroughly  familiar  because 
they  are  devices  which  his  sighted 
associates  in  later  life  are  likely  to 
talk  about  and  use-  The  adaptation 
of  devices  of  a  mathematical  nature 
for  use  by  the  blind  has  been  given 
considerable  though  rather  unsyste- 
matic attention.  Every  mathematics 
teacher  will  admit  that  her  pupil 
should  be  taught  the  use  of  every 
kind  of  measuring  device  or  instru- 
ment which  he  is  likely  to  use  in  lat- 
er life;  yet  many  blind  children  do 
not  know  how  to  use  even  a  ruler,  be- 
cause their  teachers  did  not  happen 
to  teach  them  its  use.  The  ruler,  the 
tape-measure,  the  square,  the  pro- 
tractor, the  calipers,  the  micrometer, 
the  clock,  wet  and  dry  measures  of 
all  kinds,  weights,  scales  and  meth- 
ods of  weighing,  and  every  measur- 
ing device  of  similar  type  should  be 
adapted  for  actual  use  by  our  blind 
people,  and  such  an  adaptation  should 
be  worked  out   and  standardized   so 
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that  practices  might  be  common  in 
all  our  schools  for  the  blind,  and  so 
that  interested  blind  people  might  se- 
cure these  devices  if  they  chose. 

They  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  general  appearance  and  with 
methods  of  reading  instruments  like 
the  electric  meter,  the  gas  meter,  the 
water  meter,  the  speedometer, 
ameter,  volt  meter,  barometer,  ther- 
mometer, and  other  instruments  of  a 
mathematical  nature  which  are  likely 
to  be  talked  about,  though  perhaps 
not  used  directly  by  the  blind.  Such 
a  practice  would  not  only  increase  the 
interest  in  mathematics,  but  would 
encourage  our  pupils  to  make  adapta- 
tions in  instruments  which  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  use  in  a  practical 
way  after  they  leave  school,  such  as, 
perhaps,  the  scales  for  weighing,  and 
so  forth. 

In  money  and  banking  we  should 
teach  the  child  the  actual  practice  of 
writing  checks,  notes,"  mortgages, 
etc.,  the  design  of  bonds,  and,  finally 
perhaps,  teach  him  also  the  very 
practical  desirability  of  folding  vari- 
ous denominations  of  his  currency  in 
such  a  way  that  he  may  easily  and 
quickly  distinguish  them. 

Enough  cannot  be  said  for  those 
teachers  and  superintendents  who 
have  introduced  into  their  schools 
projects  in  mathematical  instruction, 
the  actual  measuring  of  rooms,  lay- 
ing out  imaginary  lots  and  cities  ac- 
cording to  measurements,  etc.,  etc., 
to  say  nothing  of  the  institutional 
store.  Anything  which  ties  up  our 
mathematical  instruction  directly 
with  life  activities  is  to  be  commend- 
ed. 

Devices  of  a  Less  Tangible  Charac- 
ter. Thus  far  our  attention  has  been 
given  only  to  devices  of  a  tangible 
nature.  Time  scarcely  permits  more 
than  a  passing  reference  to  devices 
of  a  less  tangible  nature.  Rely  as  he 
must  on  his  ability  to  handle  figures 
in  his  mind,  the  blind  child  should  be 
equipped  with  every  possible  mathe- 


matical trick  or  device  known  to  the 
science  of  mathematics  for  eHmmat- 
ing  unnecessary  work.  This  state- 
ment assumes,  of  course,  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  training  in  the  funda- 
mental processes.  Short  cuts  in  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  with  the  methods  of 
checking  and  proving  these  processes, 
and  the  use  of  formulae  for  problems 
in  percentage  and  other  practical 
phases  of  mathematics  will  prove 
practical  in  later  life.  Most  import- 
ant of  all  is  drill  in  problems  involv- 
ing thought,  judgment  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  power  to  approximate 
results. 

In  this  connection,  every  mathe- 
matics teacher  of  the  blind  will  find 
valuable  and  interesting  reading  in 
Stone's  "Teaching  Arithmetic,"  es- 
pecially in  Chapter  14. 

Tests.  A  real  contribution  to  teach- 
ing mathematics  to  blind  children 
would  be  the  adaptation  of  standard- 
ized tests  for  their  use.  This  would 
prove  a  great  stimulus  to  our  pupils, 
by  facilitating  the  comparison  of  the 
work  of  individuals,  classes,  and 
schools  in  various  subjects  and  set- 
ting up  competition. 

Summary.  In  summarizing,  we 
may  say  that  despite  the  high  place 
held  by  mathematics  in  the  modern 
curriculum,  the  devices,  and  technic 
involved  in  instructing  blind  children 
in  this  subject  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly and  systematically  developed. 

Devices  used  to  assist  directly  in 
mental  operations  have  been  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  question  remains — 
to  what  extent  shall  the  number  slate 
replace  mental  operations? 

Devices  which  assist  in  forming 
mathematical  concepts  have  been 
given  considerable  attention  by  edu- 
cators of  sighted  children,  and  these 
might  easily  be  more  fully  utihzed 
by  educators  of  the  blind. 

Devices  which  enable  the  pupil  to 
interpret    and    give    expression    to 
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mathematical  principles  have  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention  at  the 
hands  of  American  educators.  We 
have  noted  the  development  of  matn- 
ematical  devices  from  Europe,  but 
there  is  need  for  a  greater  applica- 
tion of  the  instruments  which  we 
have  and  the  designing-  of  some  type 
of  apparatus  which  will  enable  the 
making  of  a  tangible  line  on  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  paper,  plasteline,  or 
some  other  material.  In  the  absence 
of  this,  a  tracing  wheel  is  recom- 
mended for  more  general  use,  espe- 
cially in  the  making  of  original  dia- 
grams, figures,  graphs,  etc. 

Devices  of  a  purely  utilitarian  na- 
ture have  often  been  marked  for  use 
by  the  blind,  though  not  always  in  a 
systematic  way.  Standardization 
and  extension  of  this  principle  would 
not  only  be  of  mathematical  value, 
but  of  cultural  and  often  of  vocation- 
al as  well. 

Finally,  the  discussion  of  intangi- 
ble devices  has  been  merely  touched 


upon  because  of  the  danger  of  tres- 
passing upon  the  field  of  methods. 
However,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  need  for  introducing  mater- 
ial into  the  course  which  tends  to 
economize  the  time  and  effort  of  the 
student  in  working  out  the  problems 
of  life.  In  this  connection  special 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  neces- 
sity for  developing  the  ability  to  reas- 
on out  problems  and  the  ability  to 
approximate  results. 

Throughout  the  entire  discussion, 
repeated  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  need  for  a  course  of  study  for  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  to  blind 
children  which  will  in  some  detail  set 
forth  essentials  of  the  course  togeth- 
er with  methods  in  standardizing  de- 
vices which  will  be  of  assistance  to 
the  teacher.  Hope  has  been  express- 
ed that  some  committee  or  organiza- 
tion may,  in  the  near  future,  become 
interested  in  the  possibilities  which 
the  working  out  of  this  problem 
holds. 


STORY  OF  A  THREE   YEARS'   EXPERIMENT    IN    THE    DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  A  SMALL  POULTRY  PLANT  IN  A  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 
MR.  EDWIN  A.  CHAMBER 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction    of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania 


Even  so  homely  and  practical  a  ven- 
ture as  poultry-keeping  must  have  an 
objective.  Ours  was  two-fold,  prac- 
tical and  cultural.  Believing  that 
poultry  keeping  can  be  a  practicable 
and  profitable  vocation  for  some  blind 
people  and  a  worth  while  avocation 
for  many  others  we  wished  to  provide 
for  our  boys,  practice,  which  might 
impart  to  them  a  working  knowledge 
of  plant  construction  and  equipment; 
stock  selection  and  management ;  and 
marketing.  In  addition  to  this,  poul- 
try-keeping seemed  to  offer  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  development  of 
teamwork,  leadership,  initiative,  bus- 
iness ability,  socialization,  through 
the  medium  of  contact  with  a  retail 
market   outside  the  school   and  per- 


haps most  important  of  all,  to  offer  a 
practicum  wherein  might  develop 
clean,  normal  impressions  of  the 
beautiful  but  often  vulgarly  conceived 
phenomena  of  sex  and  reproduction. 

With  this  objective  before  us  and 
with  a  marked  caution,  bred  of  know- 
ledge of  the  many  unfortunates  in  the 
ranks  of  poultry-keepers  who  have 
been  wrecked  upon  the  rock  of  leap- 
ing before  they  properly  learned  to 
walk,  we  set  to  work. 

A  score  or  more  of  boys  were  re- 
cruited either  by  election  or  selection 
and  the  actual  plant  construction 
work,  in  which  both  totally  blind 
boys  and  those  with  partial  sight, 
took  an  active  part,  was  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  classroom    instruc- 
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tion,  reading  and  discussion  covering 
various  phases  of  poultry-keeping 
Obviously  this  theoretical  phase  of 
the  work  was  of  great  value  to  us  all 
in  minimizing  the  costly  blunders 
which  so  readily  become  thorns  in  the 
path  of  the  poultryman. 

Because  it  offered  less  practical  ob- 
stacles we  chose  egg  production  as 
our  aim  and  up  to  the  present  time 
have  confined  ourselves  to  this  alone. 

We  felt  a  leaning  toward  the  cen- 
tral laying  house  plan  of  operation  be- 
cause of  its  economy  as  to  labor  and 
building  materials.  But,  after  con- 
sidering certain  local  factors,  we  ac- 
tually built  portable,  separate-flock 
houses.  These  were  of  two  types 
with  areas  of  one  hundred  and  two 
hundred  square  feet  respectively. 

The  building  has  been  necessarily 
slow  and  progressive  in  order  that  the 
boys  might  take  actual  part  in  it  and 
yet  have  poultry  to  handle  as  soon  as 
possible.  Since  the  spring  of  1922 
we  have  constructed  three  one-flock 
houses,  accommodating  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  birds  and  two  houses  for 
fifty  to  seventy  laying  hens  each.  The 
standard  of  excellence  in  construction 
was  kept  high  and  these  houses  were 
relatively  expensive.  Including  the 
runs  which  accompanied  them  they 
cost  $764.59,  exclusive  of  labor  costs. 
Equal  practical  value  could  be  realized 
at  a  much  lower  figure  than  this  and 
would  be  justified  by  a  less  prominent 
location  than  ours  in  the  heart  of  a 
better  class  urban  residential  section. 
Equipment  for  these  houses  cost 
$45.55  including  brooder  stove  and 
hover  which  is  still  adequate  for  our 
needs. 

We  have  single-comb  white  Leg- 
horn stock  which  we  bought  day-old 
and  brooded  ourselves,  and  a  flock  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  The  former  are 
our  mainstays  and  are  handled  so  as 
to  produce  sterile  eggs  while  the  lat- 
ter constitutes  a  brec'ding  flock  which 
produces  chicks  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  and  serves  to  furnish  the  repro- 


duction lessons.  The  Reds  were  chos- 
en because  of  their  greater  domes- 
ticity and  brooding  excellence. 

There  is  real  enthusiasm  and  rival- 
ry in  the  plant  management,  carried 
on  entirely  by  teams  of  boys,  with  the 
instructor  acting  merely  in  an  advis- 
ory capacity.  One  boy  is  responsible 
to  the  captain  of  his  team  for  each 
house.  The  captain  reports  all  pro- 
duction data  and  oversees  tha  con- 
duct of  his  team.  In  order  that  the 
interest  may  be  sustained  in  as  large 
a  group  as  possible  each  team  serves 
but  a  week  at  a  time.  The  personnel 
of  the  team  rotates  in  such  a  way 
that  each  member  becomes  a  captain 
in  his  turn  and  each  boy  handles  a 
different  flock  each  week  his  team 
serves.  Here  we  sacrifice  continuity 
of  effort  and  experience  for  interest 
of  a  larger  group. 

The  boys  market  their  eggs  in  tiie 
vicinity  of  the  school  at  a  fancy  price. 
None  of  the  eggs  are  over  twenty-four 
hours  old  when  delivered. 

As  yet  we  do  not  have  a  profit 
sharing  plan.  The  income  is  credited 
against  our  total  outlay.  As  soon  as 
our  buildings  belong  to  the  birds,  so 
to  speak,  we  hope  to  inaugurate  some 
plan  by  means  of  which  the  boys  may 
profit  from  their  labors.  One  of  the 
most  gratifying  aspects  of  this  exper- 
iment is  the  sustained  interest.  All 
the  chicken  chores  are  accomplished 
during  the  scant  free  time  remaining 
after  a  rather  exacting  schedule  has 
been  met  with.  There  is  actual 
competition  for  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining in  the  summer  months  to 
carry  on  the  poultry  work. 

Doubtless  a  little  aid  from  some 
one  with  sight  is  necessary  if  a  total- 
ly blind  person  is  to  succeed  in  poul- 
try keeping  but  this  aid  is  consider- 
ably less  than  I  could  have  believed 
three  years  ago.  To  illustrate:  last 
summer  I  had  four  well-grown  Leg- 
horn cockerels  remaining  alone  in  one 
of  the  yards.  I  wished  to  have  these 
birds  brought  over  to  a  house  nearer 
our  cottage.     With  us,  at   the   time, 
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were  two  boys  in  long  trousers  who 
could  see  a  little.  As  an  experiment  I 
asked  them  to  bring  the  cockerels 
over.  After  a  half  hour  they  return- 
ed with  crestfallen  faces  to  announce 
their  failure.  Knowing  it  had  been 
a  rather  large  order  (the  birds  were 
active  rascals)  I  showed  no  displeas- 
ure and  promptly  forgot  the  errand. 
Not  much  over  ten  minutes  later 
Bennie,  another  totally  blind  lad  of 
fourteen,  who  had  heard  of  the 
others'  efforts  (not  from  me)  ap- 
peared with  two  cockerels  under  each 
arm  and  proudly  beckoned  for  me  to 
relieve  him.  I  did  not  inquire  as  to 
his  technique,  the  accomplishment 
was  ample. 


We  have  been  quite  fortunate  as  re- 
gards mortality,  and  our  little  plant 
of  less  than  two  hundred  laying  hens 
is  fast  paying  for  itself.  Our  first 
day-old  chicks  reached  us  on  March 
12,  1923,  just  a  triflle  over  a  year 
ago,  and  more  than  half  of  our  total 
outlay  has  been  returned  to  us  in  eggs 
and  broilers. 

We  are  still  experimenting,  have 
yet  much  to  learn,  but  we  are  pleased 
with  the  results  of  our  poultry-keep- 
ing and  I  believe  each  of  my  crew  of 
"chicken  raisers"  at  Overbrook  would 
join  me  in  saying  we  like  it  and  feel 
that  it  keeps  us  out  of  mischief  in 
our  spare  time. 


A  PLATFORM  OF  PRINCIPLES 

Olin   H.   Burritt,   Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Overbrook,  P  ennsylvania. 


PLANT 

Location:  Ideal  location,  in  out- 
skirts of  metropolitan  center  where 
may  be  had  combined  advantages  of 
rural  and  urban  life.  Should  be  suf- 
ficiently remote  from  congested  pop- 
ulation of  city  to  permit  development 
of  extensive  playgrounds  and  raising 
of  least  objectionable  of  farm  ani- 
mals, such  as  chickens,  ducks,  sheep 
and  cows;  yet  within  easy  reach  of 
educational,  art,  and  civic  centers  to 
enable  students  and  teachers  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  for 
intellectual  stimulation  and  growth. 

Type  of  Buildings:  Complete  cot- 
tage system  providing  both  living 
and  dining  room  facilities  for  a  small 
student  body — a  minimum  of  16,  a 
maximum  of  20  pupils — and  four  or 
five  teachers  and  officers,  thus  pro- 
viding close  daily  association  of  pu- 
pils with  men  and  women  of  culture 
and  refinement.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment should  go  far  in  solving  the 
numerous  problems  connected  with 
the  proper  training  of  our  pupils  in 
table  manners,  which  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  edu- 


cational system  of  our  residential 
American  schools  for  the  blind.  Every 
school  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
sending  out  young  people  with  a  good 
all-round  intellectual  equipment  who 
are  inadequately  equipped  in  the 
most  elementary  of  the  social  amen- 
ities that  are  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  cultured  man  and  wom- 
an. 

Equipment :  Liberal  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  medical  and 
physical  care  and  the  manual,  liter- 
ary, and  musical  training  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  Physical  equipment  should 
include  well  appointed  gymnasiuhi 
and  playgrounds;  bowling  alleys  and 
swimming  pool.  The  equipment  for 
the  manual  training  should  be  as 
generous  and  varied  as  the  daily  pro- 
gram of  the  pupil  and  the  means  of 
the  school  will  permit- 

Student  Body 

Vision:  As  we  are  nominally 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
only  those  should  be  received  and  re- 
tained in  our  schools  who  need  to  be 
taught  by  the  special   methods    and 
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devices  applicable  to  the  totally 
blind.  Competent  ophthalmologists 
have  determined  upon  "one-tenth 
normal  vision  in  the  better  eye"  as 
the  line  of  demarcation.  Too  many 
children  with  vision  above  this  min- 
imum are  enrolled  in  American 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Either  these  should  be  eliminated 
from  our  schools  or  they  should  be 
taught  by  the  methods  applicable  to 
the  partially  blind.  To  attempt  to 
teach  both  these  groups  in  the  same 
classes  is  to  essay  the  impossible.  In- 
deed, their  very  presence  in  the 
same  school  is  a  serious  detriment  to 
both  groups,  the  heavier  loss  falling 
upon  the  totally  blind. 

Mentality:  Whether  judged  by  the 
orthodox  method  of  teachers'  esti- 
mates or  by  the  more4mpersonal  and 
scientific  method'^  of  the  individual 
and  group  tests,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  we  have  in  our  schools  a  large 
number  of  pupils  of  inferior  mental- 
ity— the  backward,  the  dull,  and  even 
the  feeble-minded.  Our  good  friend 
and  co-worker.  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
referring  to  our  recent  publication 
just  on  the  press,  "What  Can  the 
Blind  Do?"*  has  this  to  say  concern- 
ing the  mentahty  of  our  pupils.  "The 
records  of  former  pupils  and  the 
comparison  with  our  present  pupils 
show  that  our  schools  for  the  blind 
have  a  larger  percentage  of  low- 
grade  pupils  than  similar  schools  for 
the  seeing." 

Recent  studies  at  Overbrook  as  to 
the  mentality  of  the  236  pupils  enroll- 
ed during  the  school  year,  Septem- 
ber 1922,  to  June  1923,  show  that  ap- 
proximately 24%,  having  an  I.  Q. 
(Intelligence  Quotient)  between  80 
and  90,  belong  in  the  group  designat- 
ed as  "dull";  that  9%,  with  an  I.  Q. 
between  70  and  80,  are  "borderline"; 
and  that  14%,  whose  I-  Q.'s  are  be- 
low 70,  are  "definitely  feeble-minded." 
Stated  in  another  way,  while  111  or 

*  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1923,  No.  51,  "Schools 
and  Classe  sfor  the  Blind,  1921-22." 


47%  of  these  236  pupils  are  below 
normal,  55  or  about  23%,  that  is, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  num- 
ber, are  ''borderline"  or  "feeble- 
minded." 

The  feeble-minded  should  be  elim- 
inated from  our  schools  so  soon  as 
they  can  be  classified  definitely  as 
such;  and  our  courses  of  study 
should  be  radically  changed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  "dull"  and  "bor- 
derline" pupils. 

Age  Limits:  Fortunate  are  those 
schools  that  have  no  minimum  or 
maximum  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  they  cannot-^receive  or  retain 
pupils.  Flexibility  here  is  most  de- 
sirable as  it  enables  individual  needs 
to  be  met.  In  general  practice  we 
should  not  admit  pupils  under  six  or 
over  twenty-one.  It  should,  however, 
be  possible  to  receive  pupils  outside 
these  age  limits  in  individual  in- 
stances for  good  and  sufficient  reas- 
ons. Particularly  desirable  is  it  to  be 
able  to  retain  a  pupil  beyond  twenty- 
one  whether  it  be  that  he  was  en- 
rolled only  a  short  time  before  reach- 
ing his  majority  or  that  he  may  ac- 
complish some  set  purpose  and  reach 
the  goal  that  has  been  set  for  him- 

Teachers 

Personality  in  a  teacher  counts  for 
so  much  toward  success  that  one  al- 
ways hesitates  to  attempt  to  set 
down  arbitrarily  even  minimum  for- 
mal qualifications  in  training  and  ex- 
perience. Nevertheless,  to  empha- 
size the  minimum  essentials  and 
fundamental  principles  that  should 
be  at  all  times  in  the  mind  of  the  em- 
ployer— the  superintendent — and  the 
employe — the  teacher — ,  I  submit  the 
following  as  minimum  standards  es- 
sential to  the  highest  success.  A 
standard  four-year  high  school 
course,  or  its  substantial  equivalent, 
is  posited  as  a  minimum  fundamen- 
tal requirement  for  teaching  in  any 
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department  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 

Training:  Literary  or  Academic — 
For  the  elementary  grades,  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  supplement- 
ed by  a  three-year  course  of  profes- 
sional training  in  a  normal  school  of 
recognized  standing.  For  teaching 
high  school  subjects,  a  four-year  high 
school  course  and  a  four-year  course 
at  either  a  normal  college  or  a  well- 
organized  school  of  education  in  a  col- 
lege or  university. 

Manual: — A  four  year  high  school 
course  and  a  minimum  of  three 
years'  training  in  subject  matter  and 
methods  in  a  well-organized  school  of 
manual  arts  of  recognized  standing — 
a  four-year  course  is  strongly  urged. 
Heretofore,  we  have  attempted  to 
teach  specific  occupations  and  two  or 
three  trades  to  pupils  without  any 
adequate  background  of  general 
training,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  attempted  too  often  the  impos- 
sible after  leaving  school.  Our  man- 
ual training  courses  need  to  be  en- 
riched and  vitalized.  Generally 
speaking,  instruction  in  trades,  piano 
tuning  excepted,  should  be  eliminat- 
ed. Instruction  in  specific  occupa- 
tions should  then  be  provided,  prefer- 
ably outside  the  school.  The  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training  in  our  schools 
generally  has  been  on  altogether  too 
low  a  plane. 

Physical — Three  years,  preferably 
four,  special  training  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  methods  of 
physical  education  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  its  medical  and  correc- 
tive aspects.  Our  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  are  giving  too  much  at- 
tention to  gymnastics  and  athletics, 
too  little  attention  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  medical  and  cor- 
rective side  of  physical  education.  Al- 
most every  physical  defect  known  to 
the  scientific  student  of  physical  edu- 
cation is  found  among  our  pupils ;  all 
of  them  can  be  corrected  somewhat ; 
many  can  be  entirely    eliminated  by 


systematic  and  frequent  corrective 
exercises  under  the  direction  of  a 
thoroughly  trained  and  competent 
physical  instructor.  All  schools  for 
the  blind,  residential  and  day-schools 
alike,  are  very  remiss  in  this  import- 
ant matter.  We  must  awake  to  our 
duty  here. 

Musical — Our  teachers  of  music 
should  be  first  of  all  men  and  women 
of  broad  general  culture  acquired  by 
extended  study  and  travel,  with  thor- 
ough and  adequate  training  in  the 
methods  and  fundamental  principles 
underlying  musical  education.  If  they 
are  a  part  of  the  staff  of  a  school  of 
music  for  the  seeing,  of  recognized 
standing,  we  shall  be  assured  that  the 
principles  that  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  fundamental  in  musical  edu- 
cation will  be  applied  to  the  solution 
of  our  special  problems,  and  thus  an 
additional  barrier  between  the  blind 
and  the  seeing  will  be  removed.  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  a  fundamen- 
tal weakness  in  our  musical  education 
is  the  failure  to  apply  the  same  meth- 
ods, so  far  as  they  can  possibly  be 
applied,  that  are  generally  accepted 
as  essential  in  training  those  who 
see?  Our  musical  instruction  is  too 
"blind." 

Experience:  As  teaching  children 
without  sight  successfully  presents 
extremely  difficult  and  highly  techni- 
cal problems,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
teachers  of  the  blind  shall  have  a 
background  of  successful  experience 
in  teaching  seeing  children.  Two 
years  is  an  "irreducible  minimum"; 
five  years  is  far  better. 

Professional  Preparation :  As  the 
technique  involved  in  teaching  blind 
children  is  not  easily  acquired,  special 
preparation  for  such  instruction 
should  be  required-  This  preparation 
can  be  secured  at  the  present  time 
only  either  by  attendance  at  consec- 
utive sessions  of  the  summer  schools 
maintained  for  teachers  of  children 
who  are  blind  or  who  have  seriously 
defective  vision  at  the   George  Pea- 
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body  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
under  the  direction  of  Superintend- 
ent I.  W.  Wampler,  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind;  or  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  Harvard  courses 
maintained  jointly  by  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Harvard  University  un- 
der the  stimulative  leadership  of  Di- 
rector Edward  E.  Allen.  In  America, 
teaching  the  deaf  is  a  profession; 
teaching  the  blind  is  too  often  a  hap- 
hazard job ;  perhaps  some  day  it  will 
become  a  real  profession. 

Growth  in  Service:  For  the  great 
majority  of  our  teachers  no  adequate 
provisions  eixsts  to  stimulate  their 
growth  while  in  service.  Courses  of 
study  with  reading  and  lectures  by 
stimulating  speakers  should  be  pro- 
vided that  the  natural  tendency  to 
inaction  and  stagnation  so  easily  ac- 
quired in  institutional  life  may  be 
successfully  counteracted.  We  can 
learn  something  here  from  present- 
day  methods  in  some  of  our  more  pro- 
gressive public  school  systems. 

Salaries:  But  teachers  with  the 
qualifications  I  have  indicated  in 
training  and  experience  can  be  se- 
cured and  retained  only  by  the  pay- 
ment of  more  adequate  salaries-  The 
salaries  paid  in  our  residential  schools 
are  inadequate;  they  are  far  below 
those  paid  in  public  and  private 
schools  in  the  localities  from  which 
our  schools  must  draw  their  teaching 
staffs.  Until  this  condition  is  rem- 
edied we  cannot  demand  the  general 
and  professional  preparation  and  the 
experience  which  I  have  set  down  as 
a  minimum  requirement  for  satisfac- 
tory teachers;  nor  can  we  expect  the 
growth  in  service  so  essential  for 
teachers  of  the  blind. 

Blind  Teachers :  What  I  have  set 
down  as  minimum  requirements  for 
teachers  of  the  blind  applies  equally 
to  teachers  without  sight.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  handicap  which  blindness 
inevitably  imposes,  we  have  permit- 
ted a  second  handicap — that  of  little 
or  no  special  preparation  for  the  work 


for  which  these  teachers  are  employ- 
ed. What  is  our  usual  procedure 
here  ?  Many,  though  by  no  means  all, 
American  schools  for  the  blind  admit 
in  theory  and  in  practice  the  value  of 
the  teacher  without  sight.  In  how 
many  instances  do  we  demand  special 
preparation  for  the  job?  Is  not  the 
usual  practice  to  employ  for  these 
positions  our  more  capable,  worthy, 
and  needy  graduates  or  former  pu- 
pils, whose  sole  equipment  for  their 
important  task  is  what  they  have 
learned  in  our  schools  for  the  blind? 

Here  we  should  treat  the  bhnd  pre- 
cisely as  the  seeing — demand  special 
preparation  for  teaching,  successful 
experience  outside  our  special 
schools,  pay  more  adequate  salaries, 
insist  upon  growth  in  service,  and  dis- 
charge the  incompetent.  We  have 
had  many  conspicuous  successes 
among  our  blind  teachers  in  spite  of 
the  double  handicap  under  which 
they  have  labored,  but  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  I  have  sug- 
gested we  can  reduce  the  number  of 
failures,  increase  greatly  the  efficien- 
cy of  our  sightless  teachers,  and  deal 
more  justly  with  our  girls  and  boys. 

Retirement:  Too  many  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  are  retaining 
old  teachers  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  render  efficient  service. 
This  is  but  natural  and,  we  feel,  fair, 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  our 
best  teachers  who  have  grown  old  in 
thei  service.  But  such  a  policy  has 
long  since  been  recognized  as  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the 
organization  with  which  these  old 
employes  are' associated,  whether  it 
be  a  railroad  or  a  school  system-  The 
principle  has  long  been  accepted  alike 
in  industry  and  education  that  justice 
to  competent  employes  who  have 
served  the  organization  long  and 
faithfully,  and  efficiency  in  business 
and  educational  systems  can  both  be 
served  best  by  the  adoption  of  some 
adequate  retirement  system  based 
upon  the  two-fold  principle   of   com- 
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pensation  and  len^h  of  service.  If 
the  school  system  of  the  state  in 
which  each  school  is  located  has  an 
Employes'  Retirement  system  and  if 
the  schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the 
deaf  are  recognized  as  integral  parts 
of  the  educational  system  of  the 
state,  immediate  efforts  should  be 
made  to  extend  the  system  to  in- 
clude the  staffs  of  these  special 
schools.  If  your  state  is  still  back- 
ward in  recognizing  the  educational 
status  of  your  work,  organize  and 
conduct  a  vigorous  campaign  in  be- 
half of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  girls 
and  boys  of  your  state  in  justice  to 
the  splendid,  devoted  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  given  their  lives  to  our 
field  of  special  education.  Without 
an  adequate  retirement  system,  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools  for  the  blind 
will  continue  to  be  seriously  impair- 
ed; with  such  a  system,  their  efficien- 
cy will  be  materially  increased. 

Matrons  and  Housemothers  or 
Attendants 

In  theory  always,  in  practice  sel- 
dom, we  insist  that  the  training  of 
our  children  outside  the  classroom  is 
as  important  as  within  the  class- 
room. We  would  all  probably  admit 
the  correctness  of  our  theory ;  but  in 
the  selection  of  these  household  offi- 
cers we  too  often  disregard  the  ele- 
ments of  culture  and  an  understand- 
ing of  child  nature.  These  officers 
are  generally  paid  lower  salaries 
than  our  teaching  staff,  and  here  as 
elsewhere,  as  a  rule,  we  get  what  we 
pay  for.  A  higher  type  of  woman  is 
demanded  for  these  important  posi- 
tions and  salaries  should  be  increased 
to  secure  trained  and  experienced  su- 
pervisors with  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  child  nature- 
Curricula 

The  curricula  of  our  schools  are 
predominantly  literary  or  academic. 
They  probably  meet  reasonably  well 
the  needs  of  the  50%,  more  or  less, 
of  our  pupils  of  "average"  or  "super- 


ior" mentality.  But  these  curricula 
do  not  meet  at  all  well  the  needs  of 
the  other  50%  of  our  student  body 
who  are  included  in  the  descriptive 
terms  "dull  and  backward,"  "border- 
line," and  "probably  feeble-minded." 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  feeble- 
minded should  be  eliminated.  For 
the  backward  and  borderline  pupils 
a  wholly  different  curriculum  should 
be  provided  in  which  there  is  a  mini- 
mum of  literary  or  academic  work 
and  a  maximum  of  manual  and  phy- 
sical work.  The  manual  work  should 
be  as  diversified  as  possible  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  Most  of  our  schools 
are  not  teaching  one-half  as  many 
manual  subjects  as  this  type  of  pupil 
needs. 

By  the  term  "physical"  I  am  not 
now  referring  solely  to  physical  edu- 
cation and  development  through  play 
and  exercise  for  which  there  should 
be  liberal  provisions,  but  also  to  em- 
ployment and  exertion  in  a  physical 
way.  Some  of  these  pupils  who  have 
vision  may  well  be  assigned  to  the 
routine  work  of  the  institution.  All 
of  them  should  be  busied  each  day 
with  responsibilities  in  doors  and  out 
— on  the  farms,  in  the  cases  of  those 
schools  that  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  farms,  caring  for  the  grounds 
and  stock — chickens,  pigs,  cows, 
horses,  and  whatever  other  routine 
responsibilities  can  be  supplied  by 
the  institution  whether  located  in  a 
rural  or  an  urban  community.  While 
every  one  of  our  pupils — bright  and 
dull,  partially  or  totally  blind  alike — 
should  be  required  to  carry  his  share 
of  the  daily  routine  of  the  school, 
these  "backward"  and  "borderline" 
pupils  should  be  assigned  to  a  some- 
what larger  share  that  their  time 
may  be  more  profitably  employed  and 
their  period  of  training  be  thus  some- 
what extended  until  they  more  near- 
ly attain  the  age  at  which  they  may 
and  can  be  regularly  and  continuous- 
ly employed. 

Physical :   As  the  foundation  of  all 
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work  is  the  physical  condition  of  our 
pupils,  special,  systematic,  and  con- 
tinuous attention  should  be  given  to 
their  physical  development.  Careful 
physical  examination  of  each  pupil  as 
he  enters  school  by  the  general  phy- 
sician, dentist,  laryngologist,  oph- 
thalmologist; the  correction  of  de- 
fects by  proper  care  and  treatment 
of  the  teeth;  removal  of  adenoids 
and  diseased  tonsils  whenever  pres- 
ent, advised  in  exactly  one-fourth  of 
our  new  admissions  last  year;  treat- 
ment of  eyes  where  necessary,  and 
removal  of  eyes  bulging  and  other- 
wise offensive  in  appearance;  a  Was- 
serman  test  as  a  routine  practice  in 
all  new  admissions,  followed  by  sys- 
tematic and  continuous  treatment  in 
all  cases  of  positive  reactions  until 
treatments  are  either  no  longer  nec- 
essary or  are  useless — ^^such  a  routine 
starts  our  girl  or  boy  on  the  road  of 
physical  improvement  along  which 
he  should  travel  all  his  school  days 
through. 

With  the  removal  of  these  handi- 
caps to  good  health  and  the  result- 
ing initial  improvement  in  physical 
condition,  we  may  enter  upon  our 
course  of  systematic  physical  train- 
ing and  development.  Having  secured 
as  our  physical  instructors  men  and 
women  thoroughly  trained  and  well- 
quahfied  for  this  important  task  by 
native  endowment  and  a  sympathet- 
ic interest  in  the  numerous  problems 
involved,  systematic  instruction 
should  be  provided  daily  in  formal 
gymnastics  and  athletics.  Supervised 
play  or  rather  play  under  teacher 
leadership,  should  be  provided  fre- 
quently if  not  daily ;  and  playgrounds 
well  equipped  with  useful  apparatus 
should  invite  free  play  during  the 
hours  set  aside  for  recreation.  Nor 
should  we  forget  the  particular  value 
to  our  girls  and  boys  of  dancing,  in- 
cluding folk  and  aesthetic  dancing  of 
all  kinds. 

Perhaps  you  noted    the    splendid 
physical  development,  hard   muscles. 


and  the  glow  of  health  in  the  Per- 
kins and  Overbrook  boys  that  com- 
peted on  the  athletic  field  on  Tues- 
day. Every  residential  school  for  the 
blind  that  makes  adequate  provision 
for  the  physical  development  of  its 
pupils  can  duplicate  that  exhibit. 

Manual :  As  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind  the  hand  must  always  do  duty 
for  the  eye,  we  should  provide  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  subjects 
and  materials  for  training  the  hands 
and  developing  manual  dexterity.  I 
trust  that  bead-work  has  been  rele- 
gated to  the  limbo  of  subjects  dis- 
carded because  it  has  been  "found 
wanting."  To  girls  and  boys  alike  I 
would  teach  elementary  basketry, 
chair-caning  and  reseating  of  every 
known  variety,  and  weaving.  To 
girls  also  knitting,  crocheting,  hand 
and  machine  sewing,  elementary 
dressmaking  and  millinery.  To  the 
boys,  a  course  in  woodwork  extend- 
ing at  least  over  four  years;  and 
piano  tuning'  for  those  who  have  the 
"ear"  and  the  mechanical  ability. 
Those  schools  that  have  not  already 
eliminated  broom-making  should  do 
so  without  delay ;  many  years'  trial 
has  justified  the  verdict  that  this 
trade  is  impracticable  and  unprofit- 
able for  either  the  individual  blind 
man  or  for  a  group  of  blind  workmen. 

Other  manual  subjects  should  be 
included  to  supply  greater  variety,  to 
arouse  a  flagging  interest,  and  to  pro- 
vide hand  training  through  the  en- 
tire course.  I  have  enumerated  an 
"irreducible  minimum." 

Literary:  What  are  the  essen- 
tials? Reading  and  writing  Braille; 
the  elements  of  English  that  will  en- 
able our  girls  and  boys  to  speak  and 
write  correctly;  elementary  arithme- 
tic with  special  reference  to  its  prac- 
tical use  in  every  day  life ;  literature, 
poetry  and  prose;  and  general 
science-  In  connection  with  the  study 
of  literature  we  are  missing  golden 
opportunities  unless  we  are  seeing  to 
it  that  our  children  are    each    year 
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storing  away  in  memory  gems  of 
thought  to  comfort,  cheer  and  in- 
spire them  in  later  years.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  they  should  fully  un- 
derstand -what  they  are  learning-  In 
my  boyhood  days  one  of  my  teachers 
who  understood  the  value  of  treasur- 
ing up  in  memory  gems  of  literature 
that  would  later  unfold  their  full 
meaning  taught  us  "Architecture  is 
frozen  music." 

Musical:  Rote  singing  by  the 
youngest  pupils,  singing  classes  by 
girls  and  boys  of  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades,  chorus  singing 
by  the  older  pupils;  piano  for  those 
who  have  the  taste  and  ability;  and 
organ  for  a  selected  few. 

Nor  should  we  neglect  the  mando- 
lin, banjo,  guitar  and  violin.  Some 
of  these  stringed  instruments  are 
available  for  many  of  our  pupils  of 
limited  musical  taste  and  ability  who 
can  never  be  considered  for  more 
serious  musical  study.  Why  not  avail 
ourselves  of  these  means  of  added 
culture  and  profitable  employment  of 
leisure  time  for  our  musically  less 
talented  pupils  whose  number  is  not 
inconsiderable  ? 

Diet 

Probably  the  most  serious  valid 
criticism  against  our  American  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  in  com- 
mon with  institutions  for  children 
generally  is  the  wholly  inadequate 
attention  given  to  the  new  science  of 
dietetics.  An  impartial  sympathetic 
inquiry  into  this  important  phase  of 
our  work  by  a  competent  examiner 
would,  I  fear,  disclose  the  fact  that 
for  most  Boards  of  Managers  and 
Superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  the  science  of  dietetics  is  in 
practice  an  unknown  science.  Our 
failure  to  observe  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  important  science 
probably  results  in  greater  financial 
loss  than  carelessness  in  purchasing. 
On  the  staff  of  every  residential 
school  for  the  blind  should  be  a  thor- 
oughly   trained    dietitian    of    good 


sound  judgment  and  common  sense; 
and  the  addition  of  one  to  its  corps 
of  cooks  and  the  close  supervision  of 
the  entire  corps  by  the  dietitian 
would  greatly  improve  our  dietaries 
as  well  as  the  physical  condition  of 
our  girls  and  boys. 

Instruction  in  Sex  Hygiene 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
no  school  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
gives  any  systematic,  concrete  in- 
struction in  the  vital  and  important 
problems  concerned  with  the  physi- 
cal development  of  our  girls  and 
boys  with  special  reference  to  their 
sexual  development.  A  recent  super- 
ficial inquiry  in  one  representative 
residential  school  disclosed  an  ignor- 
ance , almost  unbelievable,  particular- 
ly among  the  women  supervisors  and 
teachers,  concerning  the  most  ele- 
mentary facts  about  the  sex  develop- 
ment of  our  pupils.  The  ignorance 
of  most  umiiarried  women  about  the 
physical  development  of  the  adoles- 
cent boy  is  truly  astounding. 

Our  courses  of  study  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  provide  systematic 
instruction  in  reproduction  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  all  biologic  sciences,'  of 
which  such  instruction  forms  a  nat- 
ural and  normal  part.  Specific  in- 
struction in  sex  hygiene,  adapted  to 
pupils  of  different  ages,  should  be 
given  by  a  few  members  of  the  staff, 
carefully  selected  ebcause  they  pos- 
sess the.  requisite  knowledge  and 
have  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  pupils — generally  a  woman  for 
the  girls,  a  man  for  the  boys. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  who  should  give  this  intimate 
and  personal  instruction.  All  agree 
that  the  parents  are  the  logical  in- 
structors in  these  matters  which  so 
vitally  concern  their  own  offspring; 
but  all  agree  that,  even  under  normal 
conditions  where  the  child  is  living 
at  home,  parents  fail  to  perform  their 
duty  in  this  important  matter.  In 
the  case  of  blind   children   who   are 
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being  educated  away  from  home  in  a 
residential  school,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  matters  we,  their  instructors, 
are  in  loco  parentis- 

Others  contend  that  information 
that  so  vitally  concerns  the  future 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  girl 
and  boy  should  be  given  only  by  one 
who  knows  the  facts  best — the  fam- 
ily physician.  Some  facts  that  may 
be  known  usually  only  to  the  gradu- 
ate in  medicine  must  be  supplied  by 
the  physician.  But  even  this  know- 
ledge will  come  with  greater  force 
and  emphasis  from  the  family  physi- 
cian, through  the  parent  or  teacher 
who  has  the  love  and  the  respect  of 
the  pupil.  After  considerable  obser- 
vation, reading,  and  conferences  with 
physicians,  parents,  teachers  and 
successful  social  workers,  the  writer 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
obligation  to  inform  the  pupils  in  our 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  as  to 
sex  matters  rests  squarely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  staff  of  teachers  and 
supervisors ;  and  that  this  knowledge 
can  be  easily  and  adequately  supplied 
by  members  of  the  staff  who  pos- 
sess the  knowledge  and  have  the  full- 
est confidence  of  the  pupils;  and 
further  that,  if  no  member  of  the 
staff  can  be  found  who  can  give  this 
instruction  in  a  wholly  satisfactory 
manner,  this  is  due  either  to  lack  of 
knowledge  or  of  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  pupil  and  teacher.  Eith- 
er fault  can  be  remedied — the  for- 
mer by  a  conscientious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  oz  other  officer, 
otherwise  admittedly  qualified  for 
the  task,  to  secure  adequate  informa- 
tion; the  latter  by  securing  another 
teacher  or  officer  between  whom  and 
the  pupils  the  proper  relationship 
will  be  quickly  established. 

To  supply  the  appropriate  back- 
ground of  knowledge  to  all  teachers 
and  supervisors,  and  particularly  to 
women  having  the  instruction  or  su- 
pervision of  boys,  a  systerhatic 
course  of  reading  carefully  selected  in 


accordance  with  the   needs   of    each 
should  be  required. 

To  give  effect  to  this  last  sugges- 
tion it  is  recommended  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  this  Association  appoint  a 
committee  of  not  less  than  three 
and  not  more  than  five  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  (1)  to  indicate  where  in  our 
courses  of  study  appropriate  instruc- 
tion in  the  life  processes  and  sex  de- 
velopment can  be  given;  (2)  to  pre- 
pare courses  of  reading  suitable  for 
teachers  and  supervisors ;  and  (3)  to 
present  their  conclusions  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  at  the  next  biennial 
convention  of  this  association. 

These  suggested  plans  may  not 
solve  the  difficult  problems  of  ade- 
quate instruction  in  sex  hygiene  but 
they  are  a  conscientious  effort  to  im- 
prove the  situation.  If  the  plans  fail 
utterly,  the  situation  will  not  be 
worse  than  it  is  at  the  present  time 
when  the  laissez-faire  principle  has 
complete  sway. 
Greater  Utilization  of  School  Plants 

A  cursory  and  superficial  inquiry 
into  the  length  of  the  school  year 
seems  to  warrant  the  statement  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  are  in  session 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
eight  months  out  of  twelve  of  each 
calendar  year.  A  few  schools  have 
instruction  during  thirty-six  weeks, 
which  is  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  year.  This  means  that  these 
plants  are  idle  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  each  year.  Exceptions  to 
this  general  statement  are  the  sum- 
mer sessions  maintained  at  several 
schools;  viz.,  Faribault,  Minn.; 
Janesville,  Wis.;  Overbrook,  Pa.,  and 
doubtless  others  with  which  I  am 
not  conversant. 

Such  an  arrangement  deprives  our 
girls  and  boys  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  one-third  of  each  year; 
in  twelve  years  this  amounts  to  four 
years  lost  time  and  opportunity — 
eight  years'  work  in  twelve  years  of 
the  most    impressionable    years     of 
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these  young  lives.  More  than  this,  it 
creates  wrong  impressions  and  de- 
velops false  ideas  among  our  people 
in  that  our  girls  and  boys  get  the 
notion,  that  they  can  succeed  without 
hard  work  all  the  time.  There  can 
be  no  eight  hour  day  for  the  blind 
man  or  woman  who  hopes  to  succeed- 
Furthermore,  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  already  sufficiently  costly  and 
no  unnecessary  increase  should  be 
added-  The  latest  statistics  avail- 
able* show  that  for  the  school  year 
1921-22  there  were  enrolled  in  fifty- 
one  residential  and  day  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  continental  United 
States  4,545  students,  and  that  the 
value  of  property  in  these  schools 
was  reported  to  be  $14,180,388.  As 
cost  rather  than  replacement  values 
are  reported  and  as  the  figures  repre- 
sent costs  prior  to  the  World  War, 
they  are  doubtless  far  below  present 
values.  Nevertheless,  this  represents 
a  cost  value,  per  pupil,  of  $3,120.  To 
close  our  schools  for  the  blind  for 
one-third  of  the  year,  where  the 
cost  of  the  property  involved  is  in 
excess  of  $3,000  for  each  pupil,  is  an 
economic  loss  which  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  incurring. 

Residential  or  Day  School? 

Valid  arguments  can  be  found  for 
and  against  residential  and  day 
schools  for  the  blind.  As  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  education,  our  residen- 
tial schools  have  sacrificed  to  some 
extent  a  thorough  and  complete 
knowledge  of  a  few  subjects  for  a 
more  superficial  acquaintance  with  a 
larger  number  of  subjects. 

The  residential  school  usually  pro- 
vides adequate  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring a  working  knowledge  of  the 
essential  elements  of  an  elementary 
curriculum.  It  supplies  a  variety  of 
opportunities  for  the  training  of  the 


hand  which  must  do  duty  for  the  eye. 
It  provides  a  musical  atmosphere  for 
every  child  and  a  thorough  course  of 
professional  and  vocational  training 
for  the  musically  gifted.  The  resi- 
dential school  that  is  awake  to  its 
full  duty  affords  numerous  opportun- 
ities for  socializing  its  girls  and 
boys.  It  aims  to  give  attention  to 
the  training  outside  of  the  classroom 
in  the  essentials  of  home  life  which 
is  the  right  of  every  child.  Its  ratio 
of  staff  to  pupils  is  so  relatively 
large — in  some  of  our  schools  there 
is  more  than  one  employee  to  every 
two  pupils — as  to  make  possible  due 
attention  to  the  development  of  tlie 
individual  abilities  of  every  pupil  en- 
rolled. 

The  day  school  movement  has, 
however,  much  in  its  favor  as  con- 
cerns the  training  of  girls  and  boys 
without  sight.  It  makes  for  normal- 
ity; it  forces  the  family  to  feel  and 
to  assume  its  responsibility  towards 
the  child  instead  of  shifting  it  so 
largely  to  the  institution;  it  enables 
the  child  to  feel  that  he  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  family,  hearing  its 
problems  discussed  daily  including 
the  financial  and  economic  questions; 
it  keeps  him  in  the  community  of 
which  he  is  and  should  continue  to  be 
an  integral  part.  As  the  blind  man 
and  woman  should  be  prepared  to 
live  with  those  who  see,  training  in 
this  important  matter  should  be  be- 
gun in  his  school  days.  The  day 
school  for  the  blind  is  a  challenge  to 
the  residential  schools  that  cannot 
be  ignored. 

However,  the  day  schools  have  not 
solved  the  problem;  their  work  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  In 
only  two  or  three  centers  have  they 
completed  the  training  of  any  pupil; 
and  no  information  is  available  as  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  their  efforts 


*  "What  Can  the  Blind  Do?  A  Study  of  Five  Hundred  Former  Pupils  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,"  by  Ruth  F.  Sargent,  A.  B.,  Assist- 
ant in  Research. 
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to  prepare  blind  youth  for  successful 
living.  The  lower  per  capita  cost 
has  been  generally  stressed  as  a  very 
important  argument  in  their  favor, 
but  their  costs  have  increased  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  in  our  residential 
schools-  Their  teachers  receive  very 
much  larger  salaries  than  are  paid  in 
the  residential  schools  and  usually  no 
overhead  is  included  in  the  cost,  as 
the  class  for  the  blind  is  assigned  to 
one  room  in  a  building,  all  overhead 
of  heat,  light,  janitorial  and  super- 
visory service  being  thus  absorbed. 

So  far,  generally  speaking,  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  public  school 
classes  for  physical  education  or  for 
manual  training  and  instruction  in 
music ;  that  what  has  been  attempted 
along  these  lines  is  wholly  inade- 
quate is  admitted  by  the  most  ard- 
ent advocate  of  the  public  school 
method. 

Here,  as  for  Ulysses,  safety  lies  in 
steering  midway  between  the  Scylla 
of  the  residential  school  and  the 
Charybdis  of  the  public  school  move- 
ment. Almost  without  exception, 
every  normal  blind  child  should  have 
for  a  time  the  all-around  advantages 
and  opportunities  still  available  in  the 
residential  school  alone.  Here  he 
should  master  the  tools  and  special 
mechanical  appliances  that  he  must 
use  in  continuing  his  education 
among  those  who  see.  With  these 
thoroughly  mastered  he  will  still 
have  a  sufficient  handicap  by  reason 
of  his  blindness.  Speaking  generally, 
our  residential  schools  that  are  locat- 
ed within  reach  of  a  good  public  high 
school  should  confine  themselves  to 
doing  well  the  work  of  the  elemen- 
tary grades  and  the  first  two  years  of 
the  high  school,  leaving  to  the  local 
high  school  the  work  of  the  last  two 
years.  To  put  it  another  way,  let  it 
be  our  worthy  ambition  to  maintain 
first  class  junior  high  schools  in  our 
residential  schools  and  expend  our  re- 
maining energies  in  combining  for 
the  advantage  of   each   capable   and 


worthy  pupil  that  has  reached  that 
goal,  the  facilities  of  the  residential 
school  for  the  blind  and  of  all  the 
educational  resources  of  the  com- 
munity for  those  who  see.  Such  a 
plan  is,  we  believe,  sound,  alike  from 
an  educational,  social  and  economic 
point  of  view;  it  will  answer  effec- 
tively the  challenge  of  the  day 
school  movement. 

Field  and  Placement  Work. 

In  educational  and  social  work  a 
complete  program  today  includes  •  a 
placement  officer  and  field  worker.  If 
seeing  young  people  need  and  are 
granted  this  initial  aid  and  guidance 
in  entering  employment,  how  much 
greater  the  need  for  young  people 
without  sight!  If  a  prospective  em- 
ployer hesitates  to  employ  the  inex- 
perienced young  person  who  sees, 
even  at  the  request  of  the  placement 
officer  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  his  teachers,  how  can  the  young 
man  or  woman  who  is  blind  force 
open  the  barred  doors  of  prejudice 
or  batter  down  the  adamant  walls  of 
unbelief  in  his  abilities? 

The  most  thoughtful  educators  and 
social  workers  in  our  special  field 
have  accepted  this  principle  and  have 
acted  upon  it,  with  the  result  that 
the  sympathetic  field  worker  and 
placement  agent  is  now  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  every  progressive  organ- 
ization for  the  blind — educational, 
social  or  economic — that  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  expense  involved.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  those  who 
are  blind  from  early  childhood  are 
from  two  to  three  years  behind  see- 
ing children  of  the  same  age  when 
they  enter  school  and  that  this  ini- 
tial handicap  is  seldom,  if  ever,  over- 
come. Our  graduate  of  Junior  High 
School  attainments  is  probably  the 
equal  in  scholastic  attainments  and 
all-around  training  of  the  seeing  pu- 
pil of  like  age  and  time  in  school:  he 
is  not  his  equal  in  experience  and  in- 
formation incidentally  acquired 
through  work  and  play — his    handi- 
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cap  makes  this  practically  impossible. 
We  owe  it  to  him,  then,  in  his  re- 
stricted and  artificial  life  to  develop 
the  largest  possible  number  of  con- 
tacts with  real  life — the  hustling, 
bustling  life  of  young  people  who  see 
— at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
that  thus  his  handicap  may  be  mini- 
mized and  his  chances  for  success 
enhanced.  Here  is  the  opportunity 
for  helpful  vocational  guidance  by  a 
sympathetic  and  capable  field  worker 
— it  matters  not  what  his  title.  Such 
an  officer  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 


our  work;  without  him  the    highest 
possible  success  is  not  attainable- 

As  I  view  it,  these  are  some  of  the 
essential  planks  in  our  PLATFORM 
OF  PRINCIPLES.  None  of  you  will 
accept  them  in  their  entirety;  many, 
if  not  all,  of  you  will  accept  most  of 
them  as  fundamentally  sound.  If 
what  I  have  said  shall  provoke 
thought  and  arouse  animated  discus- 
sion both  on  the  convention  floor  and 
elsewhere  and  subsequently,  I  shall 
be  gratified. 

V 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  WORK  DONE    AT  THE   AMERICAN  PRINT- 
ING HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND   DURING  THE  PRESENT 

FISCAL  YEAR 

By  Supt.  E.  E.  Bramlette,  Louisville,   Ky. 


I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  wish 
me  to  make  an  extended  detailed 
written  report,  in  fact,  I  could  hard- 
ly do  this  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  but  I  hope  to  tell  you  about 
what  has  been  done  and  what  we  are 
now  doing,  and  what  we  hope  to  do. 
I  might  mention  several  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made. 

The  first  thing  I  found  was  the  un- 
cared  for  condition  of  a  lot  of  bound 
and  unbound  stock  which  laid  on  the 
floor  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  when  we 
received  an  order  from  any  one  of 
the  superintendents,  for  books  that 
had  already  been  printed,  we  would 
have  to  have  more  than  a  good  day's 
search  to  find  what  we  were  looking 
for,  and  it  would  take  one  person 
three  or  four  days  to  look  up  an  item. 
This,  of  course,  was  very  unbusiness- 
like and  we  planned  to  make  it  busi- 
nesslike. We  decided  to  do  it  and 
succeeded  in  doing  it. 

Another  problem  we  had  to  meet 
was  the  increase  of  production,  which 
was  small,  due  to  lack  of  system. 
They  turned  out  8  or  10,  per  day, 
something  like  that.  This  I  immedi- 
ately changed  and  production  was  in- 
creased until  ft  is  something  like  150 
a  day. 


Another  problem  I  met  with  was 
the  map  making  department.  It  had 
absolutely  quit  making  maps  at  all. 
The  last  man  who  made  maps  had 
spent  between  four  and  five  hundred 
dollars  in  salary  alone  while  he  was 
making  one  map.  I  happened 
to  know  a  young  man  who  was  a 
graduate  of  manual  training  and 
technical  school  and  I  taught  him 
this  kind  of  work.  He  is  learning 
rapidly  and  can  make  good  maps. 

When  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
bid  on  a  lot  of  books,  I  was  confront- 
ed with  a  very  unbusinesslike  meth- 
od. On  all  books  they  simply  made 
a  very  accurate  guess.  They  esti- 
mate a  dollar  for  a  plate,  3I/2C  for 
printing  a  page,  etc.  It  would  depend 
upon  the  number  of  pages  as  to  what 
it  would  cost.  This  I  immediately 
changed  and  have  worked  out  the 
cost  of  the  different  books  by  a  busi- 
ness method,  by  figuring  it  out  ex- 
actly, time,  labor,  etc.  This  method 
of  finding  out  the  cost  and  its  results 
are  going  to  surprise  some  of  you. 
Some  are  going  to  cost  a  great  deal 
more  and  some  are  going  to  be  much 
lower  in  price. 

Then  came  the  matter  of  insurance 
policies.     Insurance    companies    de- 
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manded  certain  changes  and  we  made 
them  and  I  am  happy  to  state  I  elim- 
inated all  the  fire  hazards  and  cut  the 
cost  of  insurance  down,  carried  a 
certain  amount  on  the  stock,  and  a 
certain  amount  on  the  plates  which 
would  represent  at  least  80%  of  the 
value.  I  find  we  have  saved  some- 
thing over  $2400.00. 

Then  came  the  matter  of  the  plates 
and  boxes  to  put  them  in.  The  boxes 
they  had  been  using  cost  alone  65c 
apiece.  I  found  it  expensive  doing  it 
on  this  basis.  After  looking  the 
ground  over,  I  found  we  could  have 
some  fibre  boxes  made  of  the  proper 
size  to  take  care  of  these  plates  at 
something  less  than  9c  apiece.  Tak- 
ing care  of  the  plates  in  these  boxes 
saved  something  like  $500-00.  By 
saving  all  these  incidental  expenses, 
we  believe  the  prices  may  be  consid- 
erably lower.  In  fact,  prices  must  be 
lower.  These  are  a  few  of  the  main 
things  I  had  to  contend  with  in  the 
saving  of  expenses. 

We  ha^  to  have  some  new  machin- 
ery. I  also  had  three  stereograph- 
ing  machines  in  constant  use.  The 
only  trouble  is  in  keeping  the  ma- 
chines in  good  order.  We  had  a  man 
who  lived  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  plant  who  used  to  repair 
the  machines.  He  did  not  have  any 
telephone  and  we  would  have  to  send 
a  message  to  get  him.  He  would 
charge  us  for  the  time  getting  there. 


the  time  spent  on  the  machine,  and 
the  bills  we  had  been  getting  sur- 
prised me.  I  found  by  his  rate  he 
was  getting  anywhere  from  $80  to 
$140  a  month.  I  started  to  study 
each  machine  and  finally  I  could  tell 
the  mechanic  what  the  trouble  was 
and  he  would  do  the  repairs-  But 
finally  I  decided  that  $2.00  an  hour 
was  too  much,  and  today  I  do  my 
own  repairing.  We  have  kept  the 
machines  in  good  order  without  any 
cost. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  little 
costs  like  that.  We  were  only  get- 
ting out  between  10  and  11  thousand 
plates  a  year  with  only  a  few,  so  I 
started  to  teach  five  new  ones.  With 
the  five  new  ones  in  training  and  the 
old  ones,  you  will  see  what  a  problem 
we  have.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
turned  out  15  to  20  plates  a  day, 
and  we  have  got  up  to  our  full  capa- 
city of  nearly  30  a  day.  Month 
before  last  we  made  over  3000  and 
last  month  we  made  2694,  and  this 
month  was  not  complete  when  I  left 
but  we  had  then  about  2500  with  over 
a  week  to  go- 
There  is  one  thing  I  can  state  and 
that  is  that  the  members  of  the  local 
board  are  in  most  perfect  accord 
with  everything  we  attempt.  They 
are  all  business  men  and  have  a  mul- 
titude of  affairs  to  care  for  but  when 
their  presence  is  called  for,  they 
leave  their  business  to  come. 


TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR  SERVICE 
SUPT.  I.  S.  WAMPLER, 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,   Nashville,   Tennessee 


The  Training  of  Teachers  is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  had  the  attention  of  all 
kinds  of  educators  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  need  and  importance  of 
teacher-training  is  no  longer  debat- 
able. The  question  has  been  accepted 
as  settled.  There  is  much  truth  in 
the  saying,  "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is 
the   school,"   and,   in   the  very   last 


analysis,  does  not  the  teacher  largely 
make  the  school  what  it  is — any 
school  ? 

The  ideal  plant,  including  imposing 
buildings,  well  arranged  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  and  convenience, 
thorough  and  adequate  in  equipment, 
ideal  location,  etc.,  are  all  very  desir- 
able, are  certainly  not  to  be  deplored. 
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in  any  sense;  but  after  all,  these  do 
not  make  the  school.  They  are  ways 
and  means,  desirable  conditions.  The 
personnel,  the  character  and  ability  of 
the  teaching  force,  is  the  great  decid- 
ing factor  in  any  institution  of  learn- 
ing. Shall  we  admit  that  our  work  is 
so  different  or  unimportant,  so  less 
educational  or  scientific  that  our 
schools  are  an  exception  to  this  prac- 
tically unanimously  accepted  princi- 
ple, and  be  satisfied  with  a  teaching 
efficiency  standard  that  would  not  be 
accepted  in  other  schools  ?  I  hope  not. 
I  have  studied  results,  in  my  own  brief 
experience,  with  the  blind,  and  made 
comparison  with  results  in  my  other 
educational  work  and  experience  and 
declare  to  you  that  there  is  no  field 
of  education  where  the  real  teacher 
is  so  superior  and  successful  in  com- 
parison with  the  less  efficient  one  as 
in  the  training  of  the  blind. 

If,  then,  the  trained  teacher  is  so 
important  in  our  schools  as  in  others, 
are  we  not  approaching  the  time,  is 
not  that  time  now  at  hand,  when  our 
requirements  must  be  more  exacting 
and  certain? 

Will  you  let  me  say  right  here 
what  I  have  never  said  before  in  pub- 
lic, but  what  I  really  believe  is  true, 
that  the  position  of  teacher  or  super- 
intendent in  a  school  for  the  blind  is 
both  about  the  easiest  and  the  most 
difficult  and  responsible  place  to  fill 
there  is.  Easy — ^because  the  public 
knows  nothing  about  our  work  and 
anything  done  for  the  blind  seems 
marvelous  and  wonderful ;  and  we  are 
praised  and  patted  on  the  back,  talked 
about  and  written  about.  Even  if  we 
but  fed  the  children  and  nursed  them 
into  indolence  and  idleness  and  at- 
tempted to  satisfy  their  every  whim 
and  wish,  our  lives  would  be  extolled 
by  many  people.  Easy — because  there 
is  practically  no  competition,  no 
standards  of  comparison  by  which 
boards,  officials,  educators,  or  a  sym- 
pathetic, well-meaning  public  may  es- 
timate our  real  work,  worth  and  suc- 


cess.   Very  often  the  small  and  easy 
things  we  do  get  most  praise. 

Difficult — because  of  isolation  and 
consequent  lack  of  contact  with 
others  who  are  studying  and  really 
know  something  about  our  problems, 
we  are  threatened  with  staleness, 
routine,  unprogressiveness,  complac- 
ent self-satisfaction,  inertia,  and 
sometimes  dogmatism  and  bigotry. 
Difficult — because  little  bands  of  us, 
here  and  there,  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents, are  grappling  with  one  of 
the  hardest,  most  elusive  educational 
problems  in  the  world.  Difficult — be- 
cause the  interests  and  fortunes  of 
the  blind  are  largely  in  our  hands.  We 
must  not  only  educate  in  the  general 
sense  of  that  word,  but  must  train 
each  one  for  a  definite  thing. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Com- 
missions for  the  Blind,  Homes  and 
other  Organizations  are  fine  and  have 
an  important  and  distinct  mission  to 
perform;  nevertheless,  the  issues  of 
all  the  blind  are  and  will  largely  re- 
main in  our  keeping.  Horace  Mann 
is  credited  with  the  saying  that  what 
we  are  to  put  into  the  nation  we  must 
first  put  into  our  schools.  What  our 
graduates  are  to  be  out  yonder  must 
be  of  prime  consideration,  must  be 
studied  by  teacher  and  superintend- 
ent, must  be  planned  for  in  our 
scheme  of  training,  must  determine 
the  leaning  of  our  judgments  in  the 
study  of  our  curricula  and  plans  and 
aims  of  our  administration  and  deal- 
ings with  the  children,  must  be  put  in- 
to our  schools. 

I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
raise  the  question  in  this  paper  at 
this  point,  though  with  some  hesitan- 
cy because  of  my  rather  short  experi- 
ence and  study  of  the  question,  what 
I  have  said  to  my  faculty  many  times, 
and  elsewhere  a  few  times,  whether 
we  are  doing  our  whole  job,  or 
whether  the  time  will  come,  not  per- 
haps in  my  life,  and  perhaps  not  in 
yours,  that  many  things  now  being 
done  for  the  blind  in  our  schools,  will 
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be  done  and  that  our  present  efforts 
and  plans  will  be  catalogued  and  stud- 
ied as  mere  starting  points — the  be- 
ginnings. 

In  raising  this  question  I  am  not 
unconscious  of  the  wonderful  things 
already  accomplished,  but  recogniz- 
ing this  fact  should  arouse  more  and 
more  a  hope  for  the  future.  To  ob- 
tain results,  to  take  the  necessary 
progressive  steps,  will  mean  the  sym- 
pathetic, united,  harmonious  and  wise 
efforts  on  the  part  of  all  interested. 
No  cne  school  and  no  one  organization 
will  furnish  the  panacea  or  open  the 
only  door  to  the  coveted  goal.  Un- 
less an  attitude  of  unselfish  co-oper- 
ation is  accepted,  we  may  mark  time, 
or  hobbling  along,  crippled  with  pre- 
judice, stay  the  arrival  of  the  new 
day  of  greater  efficiency  and  service. 

Now,  for  one  thing,  we  must  have 
more  efficient  teachers  in  the  service. 
These  must  know  the  road  to  be 
traveled  and  the  end  to  be  reached. 
They  must  have  some  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  they  must  know  more  about  the 
blind  in  every  way,  what  they  are  ac- 
complishing and  what  the  different 
organizations  and  institutions  are  do- 
ing. In  other  words,  they  must  reach 
excellence  and  fitness  through  special 
study  and  training,  and  this  plunges 
me  full  into  my  subject.  I  shall  try 
to  point  out  briefly  some  things  that 
look  to  me  to  be,  at  least,  beginnings 
in  the  right  direction — signs  that  in- 
dicate an  aroused  interest  and  a  de- 
mand that  has  taken  form,  though 
somewhat  cautiously  and  timidly. 

It  has  been  only  within  the  past 
five  years,  if  my  information  is  cor- 
rect, that  any  college  or  university 
has  recognized  our  work  or  agreed  to 
schedule  any  courses  of  peculiar  and 
practical  interest  to  teachers,  and 
others,  dealing  with  the  blind  or  par- 
tially sighted.  At  least  two  great  in- 
stitutions besides  Harvard  and  Pea- 
body  College  have  smiled  upon  us  and 
given  a  listening  ear.  For  three  or 
more  years,  as  all  of  you  know,  Har- 


vard University,  under  the  inspira- 
tion and  direction  of  Mr.  Allen,  has 
offered  courses  running  through 
twelve  weeks  in  the  winter  months, 
that  have  attracted  the  attention  of, 
and  appealed  to,  teachers  of  the  bhnd. 
I  understand  the  results  have  been 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Allen  and  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  as  well  as  helpful 
and  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  attend.  Mr.  Allen  told  us  the 
other  night  that  he  expected  to  con- 
tinue this  training. 

At  the  Baltimore  conference,  four 
years  ago,  during  a  general  discussion 
that  touched  on  the  question  of  fitness 
of  teachers  in  our  schools,  the 
thought  was  suggested  that  summer 
schools  in  different  sections  might  be 
a  desirable  thing  for  our  teachers. 
Now,  when  I  became  Superintendent 
of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  two  most  discouraging  things 
that  confronted  me  were,  lack  of 
equipment  and  lack  of  competent 
teachers.  If  I  were  to  improve  our 
school  I  saw,  for  one  thing,  I  had  to 
improve  my  teaching  force.  Our 
school  has,  without  question,  been 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  summer 
courses  conducted  at  Peabody  College, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  the  past 
three  summers.  I  believe  you  will  ex- 
pect me  to  tell  you  of  this  work. 

Having  spent  much  time  in  my  life 
on  teacher-training  I  could  not  forget 
the  suggestions  made  at  the  Balti- 
more conference.  So,  in  the  early  fall 
of  that  same  year,  I  went  to  the 
President  of  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  to  state  my  ideas  and 
plans.  He  almost  took  my  breath,  by 
telling  me,  before  I  had  fairly  started, 
to  proceed  at  once  to  submit  my  plans 
and  named  a  sum  he  would  include  in 
his  budget  for  the  following  summer, 
for  six  weeks  of  this  special  work; 
and  he  stated  further  that  he  would 
place  the  education  of  the  blind  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  summer 
courses  and  give  the  same  college 
credit — hour  for  hour.    This  summer 
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makes  the  fourth  year  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  increasing  generos- 
ity of  the  college  authorities. 

For  the  summer  of  1921,  four 
class-room  methods  courses  were 
planned,  kindergarten,  primary,  in- 
termediate and  high  school,  and  a 
course  in  the  history  of  the  education 
of  the  blind.  But,  where  were  we  to 
get  competent  instructors  for  this 
work?  That  question  was  finally 
solved  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  not  only 
given  wise  counsel  in  helping  to  out- 
line the  courses  and  iormulate  the 
plans,  but  who  agreed  to  make  a  great 
sacrifice  and  let  us  have  two  of  his 
splendid  teachers  from  the  Perkins' 
faculty  two  weeks  before  his  own 
school  closed.  That  first  summer 
eighteen  teachers  were  enrolled.  Eight 
of  these  were  from  Tennessee,  three 
from  Mississippi,  two  from  Arkansas, 
two  from  South  Carolina,  one  from 
Idaho  and  one  from  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Allen,  himself,  spent  a  week  with  us, 
talked  to  the  classes,  answered  ques- 
tions to  eager  groups,  and  inspired  us 
all  with  his  broad  knowledge  and 
warm  enthusiasm,  as  we  gathered 
around  him  from  day  to  day,  the  cor>- 
ferences  ofttimes  running  late  into 
the  night,  so  ready  were  all  to  get  Mr. 
Allen's  advice  and  broad  information. 
That  pioneer  work ' of ^  the  first  sum- 
mer was  acclaimed  a  success  by  all. 

The  next  summer  a  new  course  was 
added — manual  training  for  girls.  Mr. 
Allen  again  came  to  our  rescue  and 
not  only  let  us  have  Miss  Jessica 
Langworthy  and  Miss  Humbert  again, 
but  sent  us  Miss  Frances  Langworthy 
for  the  manual  training  course,  and 
Mr.  Allen  himself,  was  again  on  hand 
and  rendered  great  service,  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  Perkins,  I  am  not  sure  we 
could  ever  have  gone  forward. 

That  second  summer  fourteen  were 
enrolled;  eight  from  Tennessee,  two 
from  Alabama,  two  from  Minnesota, 
one  from  Kansas,  and  one  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  1923,  two  courses  in  sight  con- 


servation, including  a  demonstration 
class,  were  arranged  for.  We  secured 
Mrs.  Hathaway,  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, of  New  York  City,  for  two 
weeks.  Besides  meeting  a  class  in 
conservation  daily,  Mrs.  Hathaway 
lectured  every  evening  to  a  group 
that  increased  in  interest  and  num- 
bers. Mr.  Burritt  was  good  enough 
to  send  us  one  of  his  teachers,  Mrs. 
Summers,  who  took  charge  of  the  pri- 
mary methods  courses  the  full  time, 
and  after  Mrs.  Hathaway  left,  con- 
tinued the  work  in  sight  conservation 
the  last  four  weeks,  with  much  satis- 
faction, and  organized  a  demonstra- 
tion class  in  connection  with  it.  The 
enrollment  in  all  the  classes  last  sum- 
mer was  seventeen,  representing  the 
following  states:  Tennessee,  four; 
Arkansas,  two;  Virginia,  two;  Texas, 
two;  Alabama,  one;  Georgia,  one; 
Louisiana,  one;  Oklahoma,  one;  Min- 
nesota, one,  and  Toronto,  Canada,  one. 

This  year  the  enrollment  is  the 
largest  we  have  had,  with  five  from 
Tennessee,  four  from  Louisiana,  in- 
cluding one  from  New  Orleans,  in 
sight  conservation,  three  from  Miss- 
issippi, two  from  Alabama,  one  from 
Arkansas,  one  from  Georgia,  one  from 
Indiana,  one  from  Michigan,  one  from 
Minnesota,  one  from  Ohio,  and  one 
from  Virginia — in  all,  21. 

The  same  courses  we  started  from 
year  to  year  have  been  continued  with 
the  exception  that  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  methods  courses,  now  in 
charge  of  Miss  Thomson,  of  the  Ala- 
bama School,  have  been  consolidated 
and  we  have  added  a  course  in  physi- 
cal training,  expression  and  drama- 
tics, with  Miss  Catherine  Winnia,  of 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  as 
instructor.  Mrs.  Baker,  of  the  Ten- 
nesee  School  for  the  Blind,  is  continu- 
ing her  work  of  last  year  in  manual 
training  for  girls,  and  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  VanCleve  for  letting  us  have 
Miss  Schoonmaker,  of  his  school, 
again  this  time,  for  the  full  six  weeks, 
who  is  repeating  the  courses  in  inter- 
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mediate  and  high  school  methods,  and 
the  history  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  given  by  her  last  year  and  ar- 
ousing much  interest.  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way was  with  us  again  for  two  weeks 
and  she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Alice 
Burdge,  of  Cincinnati,  who  began  her 
demonstration  class  in  conservation 
this  week. 

This  brief  history  of  our  undertak- 
ing is  not  complete  without  mention 
of  visits   by   other   superintendents. 
The  first  summer  we  were  encouraged 
by  the  presence,  several  days,  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  now  deceased,  of  the  Louisi- 
ana School  for  the  Blind ;  Mr.  Walker 
of  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind.    Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
spent  several  days  with  us,  address- 
ing  a   large    audience    at    assembly 
hour,  and  lecturing  to  a  goodly  num- 
ber that  night,  and  the  next  day — 
July  4th.    He  explained  and  interpret- 
ed, in  a  vivid  and  interesting  way,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Austin  conference, 
to    a    group    of    our    teachers,    who 
gathered  on  the  lawn  of  our  campus. 
Besides    the    direct    benefits    to    the 
teachers  and  workers  in  attendance 
from  year  to  year,  the  indirect  good 
to  the  cause  has  been  large.    The  fact 
that  these  courses  have  been  schedul- 
ed along  with  regular  courses,  sum- 
mer   after    summer,    has    attracted 
much   attention  and   advertised   the 
work  among  the  two  thousand  sum.- 
mer  students  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.     Many  have  become 
interested  and  not  a  few  have  asked 
about  positions.    At  least  one,  that  I 
know  of,  got  a  position  in  a  school  for 
the  blind,  last  year,  as  a  result  of  the 
interest  aroused  by  our  work.     Most 
of   the    special   teachers    take   some 
regular   subjects   and   they   get  the 
benefit  of  the  open  lectures  at  assem- 
bly hour  and  at  night.     The  associa- 
tions   and    school    atmosphere    give 
them  a  contact  and  an  environment 
they  need.    Furthermore,  by  living  at 
the    Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 
they  are  thrown  with  the  instructors 
daily,  and  with  teachers  from  other 


states,  working  along  their  lines. 
Many  questions  are  discussed  infor- 
mally. This  creates  breadth  of  view 
and  a  spirit  of  investigation — things 
our  teachers  need.  Let  me  say  that 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  could 
have  meant  more  to  my  own  force 
than  these  summer  courses.  There  is 
not  only  a  great  improvement  in  ways 
of  teaching  and  doing  things,  but 
there  is  greater  zest  and  interest. 
My  teachers  are  better  contented, 
more  ambitious  and  enthusiastic. 
They  think  teaching  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  has  more  to  it  than  they 
had  supposed ;  there  is  a  greater  spir- 
it of  rivalry  and  vinvestigation,  and  a 
greater  satisfaction  and  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  the  work  and  go  forward.  I 
have  lost  only  one  teacher  in  the  last 
three  years  from  resignation.  Before 
that,  five  in  one  year  is  the  record. 

In  fact,  so  satisfactory  have  been 
the  results,  that  some  special  work 
for  the  blind  is  likely  to  continue  at 
Nashville  for  years  to  come.  The 
President  of  the  College,  Dr.  Payne, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  first  summer  wrote:  "It  was 
surprising  to  see  the  success  gained 
in  this  first  attempt.  Your  teachers 
brought  vividly  before  me  and  the 
public  educators  of  the  south  the  facts 
and  the  needs  of  the  education  of  the 
blind.  In  every  way  the  work  was  a 
success  and  I  wish  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates to  know  how  deeply  grateful 
Peabody  College  is  to  you  for  allow- 
ing it  to  become,  in  some,  small  mea- 
sure, the  agency  for  the  inauguration 
of  this  most  important  undertaking." 
I  would  Hke  to  add  that  Dr.  Payne  is 
more  enthusiastic  now  than  ever  be- 
fore and  has  added  to  the  budget 
yearly  for  this  work. 

But  we  must  do  other  things  for 
our  teachers.  They  must  not  only 
have  summer  school  advantages  bear- 
ing on  their  work  directly,  but  they 
must  be  furnished  other  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement  that  the  teacher 
in  the  sighted  school  has.  I  have  been 
wondering  why  we  cannot  have  an 
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educational  journal  published  month- 
ly, edited  and  contributed  to,  by  our 
own  schools.  I  encourage  my  teach- 
ers to  read  some  good  teachers'  pub- 
lications but  they  often  ask  why  they 
cannot  get  something  from  teachers 
and  educators  of  our  own. 

Our  teachers  need  more  books 
about  the  blind,  perhaps  a  psychology 
of  the  blind,  and  many  other  volumes 
of  this  type. 

Then,  best  of  all  perhaps,  along  this 
line,  why  can't  many  of  our  able  and 
experienced  superintendents  and 
teachers  put  into  print  a  volume  or 
more  of  their  knowledge  of  the  blind 
and  experiences  in  administration 
and  training  ?  Let  us  have  something 
on  methods  of  teaching  the  various 
subjects.  And,  reaching  out,  let  us 
have  bound  volumes  on  commissions 
for  the  blind,  giving  clear  and  even 
minute  details  of  organization,  pur- 
pose, interest,  etc.,  and  let  us  have 
more  on  what  the  blind  are  doing.  I 
believe  here  is  one  of  the  fields  in 
which  the  "Foundation"  should  func- 
tion. Let  us  have  literature,  bound 
volumes,  that  can  be  bought  and 
studied.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there 
are  beginnings  already  in  this  direc- 
tion and  the  indications  are  our  hopes 
of  realization  are  not  to  be  long  de- 
ferred. The  point  I  make  is  that  we 
do  not  have  literature  about  the  blind 
that  is  easily  obtained  and  usable. 

Another  thing  would  help  our 
teachers:  visits  frequently  to  other 
schools.  I  believe  some  provision  for 
this  ought  to  be  made  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  exchange  of  teachers 
is  an  excellent  thing. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about 
the  superintendent  in  the  training  of 
teachers.  As  things  are  so  different 
in  different  institutions  each  superin- 
tendent is  confronted  with  his  own 
problem  of  teacher-training.  I  do  de- 
clare, however,  that  the  training  I 
have  been  discussing  will  aid  him 
very  much  and  insure  more  immediate 
and  complete  success.  Teacher  and 
superintendent  must  work  together. 


The  superintendent  must  expect 
much  and  give  much.  At  the  Tennes- 
see School  for  the  Blind  we  are  very 
democratic.  Nearly  all  my  teachers, 
as  well  as  the  superintendent,  live  in 
the  school.  It  takes  all  of  us  to  create 
a  wholesome,  home-like  atmosphere, 
an  environment  conducive  to  proper 
soul  growth.  Character  building,  aft- 
er all,  is  higher  than  intellectual 
growth.  Besides,  children,  and  espe- 
cially blind  ones,  must  sense  the 
world  and  touch  its  pulse,  as  it  were, 
through  surroundings  and  human  in- 
fluence that  breathe  out  the  best  in 
the  world's  life  and  progress.  My 
teachers  are  all  supervisors,  advisors, 
if  you  please,  and  give  something  to 
the  school  besides  what  they  teach. 
Association  in  the  class-room,  with 
real  men  and  women,  is  fine.  But  as- 
sociation outside  the  class-room,  in  an 
informal  way,  is  better.  When  the 
Savior's  garments  were  touched, 
virtue  went  out  of  him.  One  must 
lose  life  to  find  it.  Growth  follows 
action  and  activity.  A  warm  heart 
may  glow,  but  contact  and  association 
are  the  media  of  transmission.  I  have 
an  old  colored  fireman  who  is  ever 
anxious  and  ready  to  bank  his  fires. 
Some  teachers  are  too  ready  to  bank 
their  fires  instead  of  adding  fuel.  All 
of  us  must  grow,  stagnate  or  decay. 

We  are  a  happy  family.  Happiness 
and  contentment  are  contagious.  At 
the  faculty  meeting,  preceding  the 
arrival  of  the  children  each  year,  I 
dwell  no  little  on  the  importance  of 
each  one's  obligation  toward  creating 
the  wholesome  atmosphere  mentioned 
above.  I  mention  it,  first  of  all,  when 
adding  any  new  member  to  our  house- 
hold, and  I  am  always  quite  clear  that 
the  grouch,  tale-bearer,  disinterested 
and  disloyal  person  shall  not  long  draw 
money  from  the  treasury  of  Tennes- 
see, on  my  indorsement.  Co-operation 
is  a  word  I  stress.  In  the  daily 
routine  and  evolution  of  the  school 
many  things  must  be  done  that  are 
not  on  the  schedule  perhaps.  Em- 
ployees rise  or  fall,  and  are  useful,  in- 
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dispensable  or  worthless,  to  the  de- 
gree they  accept  chances  to  serve, 
that  are  not  down  on  the  books,  as  it 
were.  I  tell  my  teachers  to  make 
their  services  indispensable  both  in 
and  out  of  the  class-rooms. 

I  said  we  were  democratic.  We 
have  no  teachers'  quarters  or  sepa- 
rate dining-room  for  them.  Their 
rooms  are  scattered  through  the  dor- 
mitories where  they  can  be  easily 
reached  by  the  pupils,  and  all  of  us 
use  a  common  dining-room.  A  teach- 
er, or  other  employee,  sits  at  the  end 
of  a  table  of  six  or  seven  children 
and  serves  the  food,  directs  or  joins 
the  conversation,  and  suggests  or  re- 
quires good  table  manners.  Our 
sighted  children  take  their  turn  in 
waiting  on  the  table. 

We  have  many  faculty  meetings  in 
which  I  lead  and  direct  the  discus- 
sions. The  work  of  different  pupils 
is  brought  up,  methods  are  discussed, 
ways  of  improving  the  school  are 
mentioned,  and  everybody  is  given  a 
hearing.  I  visit  class-rooms  and 
suggestions  are  made  there,  as  well 
as  in  faculty  meetings.  I  am  plan- 
ning to  assign  a  regular  study  course 
for  all  teachers  next  session  and  the 
faculty  will  meet  regularly  for  reports 
and  discussions. 

You  may  conclude  that  I  am  hard 
on  my  teachers,  but  not  so ;  we  try  to 
give  them  a  good  time.    I  do  not  over- 


work them  and  I  make  it  possible  for 
them,  as  well  as  the  pupils,  to  get  out 
a  great  deal.  Pupils  are  not  over- 
worked either,  that  is,  to  the  point 
that  school  life  becomes  a  drudgery. 
They,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  must 
have  time  to  form  the  habit  of  living. 
All  of  us  must  take  an  interest  in  the 
world's  affairs. 

Teachers  must  be  trained  to  be 
alert,  active  and  enthusiastic.  Presi- 
dent Elliott  holds  that  only  the  young, 
or  those  who  decline  to  grow  old, 
should  teach. 

Teachers  should  be  trained  and  en- 
couraged to  form  habits  of  economy 
and  frugality.  I  discuss  with  them 
insurance,  investment  propositions 
and  means  of  saving.  If  they  can  get 
the  habit  of  saving  they  are  happier 
and  better  satisfied.  Last  year  al- 
most every  one  of  my  employees 
made  wise  investments,  took  out  term 
insurance,  or  put  something  in  the 
savings  banks. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  if 
there  is  one  thing  I  have  succeeded 
in,  in  my  six  years,  it  is  that  I  have 
brought  about  a  desirable  and  whole- 
some school  spirit  and  atmosphere 
that  are  good  for  both  pupils  and  em- 
ployees to  live  in.  The  teacher  must 
understand  it  to  be  a  part  of  her  duty 
to  bring  about  efforts  and  a  spirit  of 
this  kind,  otherwise  she  is  not  equip- 
ped and  not  trained  for  service  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  as  I  see  it. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  HADLEY  CORESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

MR.  W.  A.  HADLEY, 

Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois 


I  shall  try  to  say  as  much  as  I  can 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time.  I  want  to  talk  about  a  work 
that  really  is  unique,  and  which  is 
going  to  have  a  large  place  in  the 
education  and  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
this  country.  Now,  if  you  will  let 
me  give  a  little  personal  history,  I 
will  make  it  clear  what  we  are  doing. 

I  taught  in  high  school  for  sixteen 
years,  but  during  that  time  the  light 


of  day  went  out,  and  I  went  home 
and  I  stayed  in  the  house  or  on  the 
porch.  I  listened  to  the  folks  going 
by,  but  I  seemed  to  be  Hving  in  silence 
and  solitude.  No  one  seemed  to  know 
of  anything  I  could  do.  Some  of  my 
friends  advised  making  brooms. 
Others  suggested  other  things.  I  had 
taught  pupils  in  the  schools  for  35 
years.  I  had  unusual  chances  in  the 
way  of  educational  opportunities.    I 
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could  teach  and  took  pupils  for  a 
short  while.  Finally,  one  day  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  to  me:  Why  can't 
you  teach  this  system  to  others  by 
correspondence.  I  had  never  heard 
of  the  thought  and  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  me.  I  believed  it  could  be 
done  and  I  started  to  investigate  the 
matter  by  writing  to  people  who  I 
thought  should  know  about  it.  Out 
of  this  correspondence  came  requests 
from  more  than  one  thousand  to  try 
to  if  I  could  teach  by  mail.  I  replied 
that  if  they  were  willing  to  spend  the 
time,  I  would  try.  In  a  few  months 
one  of  the  pupils  had  learned  her  les- 
sons, read  all  the  books  I  sent  her. 

We  were  able  to  find  out  what  the 
people  wanted  for  themselves  through 
correspondence.  That  was  three  years 
ago.     We  had  375  pupils  and  plenty 


of  courses,  such  as  grammar,  history, 
general  science,  algebra  and  arithme- 
tic. 

The  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  courses  should  be  free  or  whether 
we  should  charge  for  them-  This 
was  a  serious  one.  We  finally  told  pu- 
pils who  wrote  in  that  they  would  like 
to  take  a  course,  and  asked  what  it 
would  cost,  that  we  would  be  glad  to 
receive  whatever  they  could  spare. 

We  had  375  pupils  at  work  the  first 
year  and  52  finished  courses,  and  we 
gave  them  a  certificate  stating  they 
had  done  this  course.  The  second 
year  about  55  completed  their  full 
course.  Our  pupils  are  scattered  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  except  three. 
At  the  present  time  interest  in  the 
work  seems  to  be  great. 


HOW  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  DEPARTMENT   HAS    SO    FAR   MET    THE 
PROBLEM  OF  LACK  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN  SCHOOL  SUB- 
JECTS ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Perkins  Institution   for  the  Blind,   Watertown,   Mass. 


Just  how  well  a  child  concentrates 
on  his  school  work  is  an  individual 
problem  with  that  particular  child. 
Inattention  on  the  part  of  a  child  of 
normal  mentality  may  be  caused  by 
some  special  disability  in  a  school 
subject,  by  unhappiness,  by  bad  per- 
sonal habits,  or  by  a  combination  of  a 
number  of  factors.  When  a  girl  only 
half  pays  attention  to  an  arithmetic 
lesson,  for  instance,  the  reason  may 
be  that  the  teacher  does  not  present 
the  subject  in  the  best  way,  or  it  may 
be  that  the  child  is  suffering  from 
auto-intoxication  or  has  had  bad  news 
from  home. 

So  far,  this  department  has  tried  to 
solve  attention  difficulties  through 
four  main  avenues  of  approach.  The 
first  has  been  through  a  re-classifica- 
tion of  the  school  on  the  basis  of  the 
pupil's  psychological  and  educational 
test  ratings;  the  second,  through 
classes  with  the  pupils  on  the  psychol- 
ogy of  study;  the  third,  through 
conferences   and    lectures     for     the 


teachers;  and  fourth,  through  spe- 
cial work  with  individual  students. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  obvi- 
ous gain  in  the  Upper  School  has 
been  through  the  re-classification  of 
pupils.  The  use  of  the  psychological 
and  educational  test  ratings  to  grade 
the  lower  classes  has  meant  that  the 
normal  pupils  cannot  become  mental- 
ly lazy  while  waiting  for  older,  duller 
children  to  catch  up  to  them,  back- 
ward children  are  not  made  to  ap- 
pear worse  than  they  are,  and  the 
feeble-minded  are  not  made  unhappy 
by  having  the  impossible  expected  of 
them. 

Re-classification  was  the  first  step 
to  take,  undoubtedly,  but  it  was  also 
felt  that  the  oldest  students  here 
might  be  taught  to  use  some  conscious 
control  over  their  habits  of  study. 
Since  the  practice  of  giving  courses 
on  study  habits  had  proved  worth 
while  in  many  public  schools  and  col- 
leges, such  classes  were  tried  out 
here,  year  before    last,    with    small 
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groups  of  bright  students  who  were 
interested  enough  in  the  subject  to 
voluntarily  give  a  number  of  eve- 
nings to  it.  As  a  result  of  that  ex- 
periment, regular  classes  were  tried 
in  both  Upper  Schools  last  year. 
Harry  Kitson's  "How  to  Use  Your 
Mind"  was  the  text-book  which  was 
followed  more  or  less  closely,  accord- 
ing to  the  make-up  of  the  different 
classes.  Also,  the  principles  of  hy- 
giene, both  mental  and  physical  which 
closely  affect  study,  were  touched 
upon.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
thLt  out  of  each  class  there  were  some 
who  gained  real  help.  The  trouble 
with  a  course  of  this  sort  is  that  it  is 
hard  to  check  up  just  how  much  has 
been  accomplished.  With  some,  the 
benefit  gained  may  be  temporary, 
whereas  others  may  not  get  around 
to  realize  the  importance  of  some  of 
the  things  they  learned  until  after 
the  course  is  over.  Then,  too,  one  im- 
portant function  of  the  course  is  to 
impress  some  points  in  a  new  way 
which  the  pupil  has  had  thrust  upon 
him  right  along,  but  has  come  to  take 
so  much  for  granted  that  he  has 
ceased  to  respond. 

The  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Hayes 
for  all  the  teachers,  and  the  confer- 
ences held  for  the  Lower  School 
teachers  seem  to  me  to  be  very  im- 
portant in  their  results-  The  interest 
and  enthusiasm  aroused  in  the  teach- 
ers must  certainly  react  on  the  pupils 
to  increase  their  attentive  interest. 
The  fact  that  the  Lower  School  teach- 
ers have  asked  for  more  conferences 
seems  to  me  to  show  that  they  feel 
that  they  are  worth  while,  too. 


Where  poor  powers  of  attention 
and  poor  educational  attainment 
are  combined  with  good  intelli- 
gence, the  only  way  to  solve  the 
pupil's  problem  is  by  individual  study 
of  his  case.  This  is  a  long  but  very 
valuable  procedure.  Of  the  few  cases 
I  worked  with  last  year,  two  have 
shown  very  definite  improvement  and 
one  has  so  far  eluded  solution. 

This  year.  Miss  Evans  and  Miss 
Buck  are  working  with  me  so  to 
handle  the  children  that  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  such  cases  shall 
have  the  chance  to  develop.  They  feel 
as  I  do,  that  the  best  way  for  them  to 
get  the  children  to  form  good  habits 
of  attention  is  through  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  each  individual  child. 
In  this  way  only  can  the  children 
learn  to  attend  in  the  best  way, 
that  is,  unconsciously.  To  help  them 
understand  the  children  better,  Miss 
Evans  and  Miss  Buck  are  planning  to 
attend  some  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
lectures  to  be  given  in  Boston  this 
winter  and  they  are  doing  a  good  deal 
of  reading  along  the  lines  of  chiTd 
psychology  and  methods  of  teaching. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  through  work 
of  this  sort  that  we  can  best  instill 
good  habits  of  attention  in  the  chil- 
dren before  they  have  a  chance  to 
catch  the  disease  of  mental  inertia. 

This  year,  I  am  going  to  try  out  a 
number  of  tests  to  see  if  any  of  them 
can  give  us  an  idea  of  v/hat  we  may 
expect  of  a  new  pupil  in  the  way  of 
attention,  in  what  lines  his  attention 
is  likely  to  be  best  or  poorest,  and 
what  the  teacher  can  do  about  it. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

OF  THE  BLIND 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  HELD  AT 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  JUNE  21-25,  1926 


PROCEEDINGS 

First  Session 


On  Monday  evening,  June  21,  the  twenty- 
eighth  biennial  meeting  was  opened  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Supt.  I.  S.  Wampler,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 
Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss  Pugh  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Advent  offered  prayer.  Addresses  of  wel- 
come were  made  by  Supt.  Wampler  and  others; 
Mr.  Wampler  spoke  of  his  joy  in  receiving 
his  friends  of  the  Association  and  his  pride  in 
showing  them  the  Tennessee  School.  He  said 
further :  , 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  two  boys.  One  of 
them  in  play,  as  a  little  fellow,  met  with  an  acci- 
dent which  ruined  one  eye.  In  those  days  medi- 
cal science  had  not  advanced  as  at  this  day  and 
the  vision  of  the  other  eye  was  soon  affected  and 
it,  too,  was  lost.  He  went  to  school,  was  gradu- 
ated and  became  a  man  among  men.  This  was 
the  famous  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  a  Tennesseean. 
His  picture  hangs  on  my  right. 

"About  the  same  time  that  Sir  Francis  Camp- 
bell was  blinded,  another  boy  passing  along  the 
playgrounds  received  a  blow  with  a  stone,  in  one 
eye,  hurled  by  one  bad  boy  at  another.  This  lad 
was  taken  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  medical 
attention  and  expert  treatment,  and  finally  landed 
in  America  to  consult  the  best  oculists  in  this 
country,  but  to  no  avail.  He,  too,  soon  lost  his 
vision.  In  the  course  of  time  he  became  connected 
with  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  as  in- 
structor of  music,  and  later  superintendent  of 
this  institution,  having  served  this  institution 
som'ething  like  sixty  years — a  very  able  man, 
whom  you  all  loved,  and  who  did  a  great  work 
for  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  I  refer 
to  my  predecessor.  I  am  delighted  to  honor  in 
this  presence  Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong.  His  picture 
is  on  my  left. 

"But  I  must  not  trespass.  There  are  distin- 
guished gentlemen  present  who  shall  warmly 
welcome  you  on  this  occasion.     While  I  am  sorry 


that  the  Governor  and  Mayor  both  are  absent, 
we  have  substitutes,  and  I  am  glad  to  present 
now  J.  Washington  Moore,  Attorney  of  the  City 
of  Nashville,  who  will  welcome  you  in  behalf 
of  the  city." 

Mr.  J.  Washington  Moore: 

Mr.  Chairman,  officers  and  members  of  the 
Convention,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  was  so  much 
delighted  with  the  address  of  your  chairman, 
with  his  welcome,  with  its  historic  references  to 
this  institution,  of  which  the  State  of  Tennessee 
is  so  proud,  that  I  was  sorry  he  finished  so  soon 
to  call  upon  one  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is,  I  confess,  with  some  de- 
gree of  embarrassment  that  I  stand  here,  because 
I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  no  one  can  ever 
at  any  time  or  place  properly  and  fully  represent 
another,  and  especially  one  like  our  generous, 
hospitable,  warm-hearted  and  intelligent  Mayor, 
on  such  an  occasion.  But  I  am  of  his  official 
family,  and  I  cheerfully  received  at  his  hands 
the  command,  because  he  could  not  be  here  in 
person  to  express  to  you  his  very  sincere  regrets 
that  he  could  not  be  here  in  person,  and  in  his 
name  and  on  his  behalf  to  extend  to  you  a  most 
cordial  welcome  to  our  city  of  Nashville. 

There  are  no  barred  gates,  no  closed  doors. 
Our  hearts,  our  homes,  our  city  are  all  open  to 
you.  Nashville  is  the  gateway  of  the  South,  and 
perhaps  because  of  that  fact  very  many  conven- 
tions, educational,  social,  commercial,  industrial, 
have  been  held  here  from  time  to  time.  The 
people  of  this  community  delight  to  welcome  the 
visitors  and  members  of  such  conventions,  com- 
ing from  other  parts  of  our  country.  We  know 
that  we  are  informed,  instructed  and  benefited 
in  many  ways  by  that  contact  and  association 
with  these  welcome  visitors.  We  have  an  abid- 
ing conviction  that  this  social  contact  with  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  goes  far  to  break 
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down  all  local  prejudice,  to  obliterate  sectional 
and  professional  differences,  and  to  unify  the 
citizens  of  this  nation  in  common  purposes  and 
aspirations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  not  been  in  my  recol- 
lection any  convention  held  in  Nashville  that  the 
people  of  Nashville  have  more  rejoiced  to  wel- 
come than  that  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  dele- 
gates representing  some  Eastern  commercial  or- 
ganizations in  our  country — ^you  are  not  inter- 
ested in  banking  or  commerce  or  transportation, 
or  manufacturing — you  have  no  concern  with 
the  matter  of  making  money.  You  are  primarily 
interested  in  the  great  humanitarian  service  which 
represents  the  flowering  of  that  new  spirit  that 
entered  this  world  of  ours  with  the  life,  the 
ministry,  the  teaching  and  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  service 
ranks  the  same  with  God.  Somehow  I  have 
always  regarded  teaching  as  standing  next  to  the 
ministry  of  God,  and  among  the  teachers  my 
first  affection  has  been  for  him  who  was  the  in- 
structor of  the  blind.  I  haven't  the  words  with 
which  to  express  my  admiration  for  the  nobility 
of  your  high  calling.  You  are  engaged  in  sav- 
ing that  which  was  lost,  in  salvaging  life  and 
hope  and  human  character.  If  any  work  be 
higher  than  that,  save  alone  the  work  of  salva- 
tion of  human  souls,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ofiicers  and  members  of  this 
Convention,  we  believe  we  have  here  in  our  little 
city  some  things  that  are  not  wholly  material, 
some  treasures,  if  you  please,  some  spots  and 
things  of  beauty,  some  places  of  historic  interest. 
We  hope  that  you  will  find  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  these  treasures,  which  we  cherish,  and  to 
visit  those  places  which  we  revere. 

I  trust  that  your  deliberations  and  studies  here 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  each  of  you,  and 
will  redound  to  the  lasting  good  of  the  cause 
of  education.  And  let  me  say  that  we  trust  above 
all,  and  it  is  our  heart's  desire,  that  you  may 
be  so  pleased  with  your  stay  among  us  at  this 
convention  that  you  will  desire  to  come  again 
in  the  near  future,  and  hold  another  convention 
in  our  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland. 

Mr.  Wampler:  We  have  one  man  in  Ten- 
nessee whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  me  and  a 
great  many  other  heads  of  state  institutions.  He 
is  very  much  interested  in  this  institution,  as  he  is 
in  all  other  state  institutions  in  his  Department. 
Now  tonight  he  has  the  double  duty  of  acting 
for  himself,  and  also  representing  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  Hon.   Lewis  S.  Pope,   Commissioner 


of  Institutions,  who  will  bring  a  message  on  his 
own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  our  Governor. 

Mr.  Pope: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: — It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  on  this  occasion.  I  desire,  first,  to  bear  to 
you  a  message  which  the  Governor  of  our  State 
asked  me  to  give  you,  and  that  is,  to  express  to 
you  the  regret  he  feels  at  not  being  able  to  be 
here  tonight.  He  had  fully  intended  to  come, 
but  circumstances  developed  the  last  hour  or  two 
that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  here.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  he  welcomes  you  to  this 
city,  that  he  is  interested  in  the  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  and  every  assistance  that  the 
prestige  of  that  great  office  can  lend  to  this  great 
institution,  and  others  engaged  in  the  same  char- 
acter of  work,  has  his  deepest  interest. 

Tennessee,  you  know,  my  friends,  we  think 
is  a  great  State.  We  are  rather  proud  of  Ten- 
nessee, proud  of  her  accomplishment,  proud  of 
her  history,  proud  of  her  people.  And  while 
we  do  not  believe  or  engage  in  any  sort  of  racial 
feeling  or  prejudice,  yet  we  are  rather  proud  of 
the  fact  of  the  character  of  citizenship  in  our 
state. 

I  noticed  a  statement  a  few  days  ago  that  was 
indeed  remarkable.  The  textile  mills  of  the 
City  of  Knoxville,  located  in  East  Tennessee, 
give  employment  to  about  8,000  employes.  The 
census  was  taken  of  all  those  employes,  and  only 
two  out  of  the  entire  eight  thousand  were  not 
born  in  the  United  States.  One  of  these  two 
was  born  in  England,  and  had  been  in  America 
twenty-five  years,  the  other  one,  I  believe,  was 
born  in  Ireland.  That  was  indeed  remarkable. 
No  wonder  the  great  enterprises  of  the  East  and 
the  North  are  coming  South.  No  wonder  they 
are  coming  to  Tennessee,  w^here  this  character 
of  enlightened  and  intelligent  labor  can  be  found 
to  make  the  articles  in  whose  manufacture  they 
are  engaged. 

A  very  large  manufacturing  plant  just  a  few 
years  ago  located  in  a  small  town  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, at  Kingsport.  This  was  one  of  the  largest 
plants  in  the  whole  country,  and  when  those  who 
were  sent  ahead  to  look  out  a  location  were 
shown  all  the  advantages  of  that  particular  loca- 
tion he  had  said  to  those  in  charge,  "I  do  not 
believe  that  your  conditions  are  such  that  I  can 
advise  my  people  to  locate  their  plant  here." 
One  man  on  the  Committee,  having  that  fore- 
sight that  we  think  most  Tennesseeans  have,  said, 
"Go  with  me  one  more  trip  before  you  make 
up  your  mind  definitely."  Getting  him  in  a 
car  he  went  out  into  the  country,  out  the  roads, 
several  different  directions,  pointing  out  the 
people  that  lived  on  the  sides  of  the  road,  and 
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when  he  went  back  to  the  town,  he  said,  "That 
is  what  1  have  been  looking:  for,  this  type  and 
this  character  of  labor.  I  shall  advise  my  people 
to  locate  their  plant  in  this  town."  It  is  located 
there  today,  and  is  operating  and  turning  out 
its  manufactured  articles,  larger,  probably,  than 
any  plant  of  its  size  in  the  world,  brought  there, 
not  so  much  by  the  material  advantages,  not  by 
reason  of  the  raw  material  that  was  found  in 
unbounded  quantities,  but  by  reason  of  the  char- 
acter of  labor  itself,  of  the  people.  We  are 
proud  of  our  citizenship,  proud  of  our  schools, 
proud,  indeed  we  are,  of  the  advantages,  of  the 
advancement  that  our  public  schools  have  made 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  of  our  private  schools. 

You  will  find  as  good  private  schools,  both 
male  and  female,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  as 
there  are  in  any  country.  Nashville  itself  is  full 
of  them. 

Proud  we  are  of  our  public  institutions,  of  the 
advancements  that  we  have  been  able  to  make. 
Proud  we  are  of  this  institution,  of  those  that 
have  gone  ahead.  Proud  we  are  of  our  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  this  institution,  of  his  help- 
mate Mrs.  Wampler,  and  all  of  his  corps  of 
teachers,  loyal  to  the  bone,  rendering  useful  ser- 
vice to  their  state  and  to  those  that  they  come 
in  contact  with.  Proud,  proud  we  are  of  those 
that  have  gone  out  of  this  school.  Many  of 
them  are  making  useful  citizens  and  doing  in 
every  way  all  they  can  to  aid  in  bringing  about 
better  results  in  this  state. 

Yes,  proud  we  are  even  though  some  of  the 
Eastern  papers  say  we  have  some  yokels  in  Ten- 


nessee. Proud  still  we  are  that  we  believe  in 
the  great  teaching  of  the  Bible  but  we  do  not 
believe  in  monkeys  that  people  came  from. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  this  speech. 
I  came  to  be  entertained,  rather  than  to  enter- 
tain. It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  come  to 
this  institution.  I  come  away  inspired  and  feel- 
ing that  the  money  that  the  State  is  spending 
here  is  not  only  bringing  in  good  results,  but 
that  even  more  they  should  have  than  we  have 
been  able  to  procure.  This  institution  is  doing 
good  work,  and  we  are  indeed  glad  to  have  its 
distinguished  guests  with  us. 

It  is  a  wonderful  service  that  you  are  render- 
ing to  your  people.  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater 
one  than  each  and  every  one  of  you  are  giving 
in  your  service  that  you  are  rendering  to  the 
pupils — the  girls  and  boys  that  come  under  your 
care. 

We  hope  that  your  stay  will  be  pleasant.  We 
are  sure  that  those  in  charge  here  will  do  the 
best  they  can,  and  will  entertain  you  in  every 
way  that  is  possible,  legally,  of  course.  They 
won't  violate  the  law  to  entertain  you.  You 
might  go  to  East  Tennessee  and  be  entertained 
with  both  sunshine  and  moonshine,  but  in  Nash- 
ville they  must  abide  by  the  law. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  glad  indeed. 
We  hope  your  stay  will  be  pleasant.  We  welcome 
you  to  this  institution  with  warmest  cordiality, 
as  indeed  we  do  welcome  you  to  Tennessee.  Stay 
as  long  as  you  please,  come  back  when  you 
get   ready. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 

by  S.  M.  GREEN 


I  am  very  happy  indeed  to  have  the  privilege, 
as  an  official  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  to  respond  in  behalf  of 
its  delegates  and  friends.  We  most  heartily  ap- 
preciate the  hearty  greetings  and  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  us  from  this  fair  southland,  so  long 
proverbial  for  its  hospitality.  We  are  glad  you 
have  taken  us  to  your  hearts,  for  so  you  have, 
but  we  would  have  you  take  us  further  for  we 
want  to  go  to  your  head,  for  we  wish  that  you 
might  learn  that  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
this  country  is  not  purely  sentimental,  but  an 
application  of  scientific  methods  and  intelligent 
sympathy  rather  than  the  pity  that  so  often  rushes 
forth  to  meet  the  blind. 

There  are  forty-six  residential  schools  for  the 
training  of  the  young  blind,  and  there  are  classes 
in  the  public  schools  in  nineteen  different  cities. 
The  problems  evoked  by  this  handicap  of  blind- 


ness demand  the  profoundest  wisdom,  and  most 
efficient  treatment  possible  to  be  given  by  trained 
leaders  and  teachers.  We  invite  your  consider- 
ation of  these  problems  and  your  cooperation 
with  us  in  solving  them.  We  ask  you  to  keep 
the  hand  of  welcome  extended  long  enough  to 
let  it  bring  you  into  the  sittings  of  this  con- 
vention, and  sit  beside  us  as  we  endeavor  in  a 
spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  and  experiment  to 
solve  the  questions  presented.  Will  you  consider 
for  these  few  days  the  problems  that  we  have  at 
heart?  We  would  share  them  with  you,  and 
ask  your  kindly  judgment,  common  sense  and 
sweet  reasonableness  in  obtaining  their  solution. 
'T  is  perhaps  not  a  fair  exchange  for  the  gracious 
hospitality  and  cordial  greetings  you  extend  to 
us,  by  which  we  are  much  refreshed  and  cheered, 
but  we  want  your  assistance.  Again  I  thank  you 
for  your  hearty  welcome. 
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At  this  point  the  Ensemble  Singers,  a  group 
of  twenty  young  people  from  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Gebhart  gave  a  short  program  of  vocal  music. 


Chairman  Wampler  then  introduced  Supt.  G.  F. 
Oliphant,  President  of  the  Association,  who  ad- 
dressed the  audience  as  follows: 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

G.  F.  OLIPHANT 

Superintendent   Georgia   Academy   for   the    Blind,    Macon,   Ga. 


It  is  a  question  as  to  who  is  more  unfortunate, 
the  man  who  is  rich  and  thinks  himself  poor,  or 
the  man  who  is  poor  and  thinks  himself  rich, 
but  in  any  event  it  can  only  mean  good  fortune 
if  one  finds  he  is  richer  than  he  thought.  This 
pleasing  experience  has  come  to  me  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  eulogies  of  my  native  state.  Hav- 
ing lived  in  Tennessee  only  the  first  year  of  my 
long  and  varied  career,  I  was  not  fully  aware  of 
the  wealth  of  my  heritage.  I  was  born  in  Green 
County,  East  Tennessee,  near  the  town  of  Green- 
ville. I  have  frequently  heard  my  father  say 
that  the  first  tailor-made  suit  he  ever  wore  was 
made  by  a  Green  County  tailor,  known  to  the 
villagers  as  "Andy"  Johnson.  In  after  years  he 
was  better  known  to  the  world  as  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  being  born  a  Tennessean,  I  came  very  near 
being  born  a  Yankee  on  account  of  being  on  soil 
held  by  Federal  troops.  Up  to  an  hour  before 
my  auspicious  advent,  my  father's  house  was 
within  the  Federal  lines  of  battle.  At  that  time 
the  Federal  General,  possibly  having  informa- 
tion of  expected  re-inforcements,  prudently 
withdrew.  As  I  have  said  my  sojourn  in  my 
native  state  lasted  only  about  a  year.  In 
that  strip  of  country  between  Knoxville  and 
Bristol,  in  the  spring  of  1865  a  large  number 
of  citizens  who  had  formerly  been  highly  re- 
spectable suddenly  and  finally  left  their  native 
hills  for  health  reasons.  So  that  Tennessee  be- 
gan to  cast  out  her  descendants  long  before  she 
began  to  lop  limbs  from  her  ancestral  tree.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  she  will  not  carry  too  far  the 
practice  of  trimming  her  ancestral  tree  both 
root  and  branch,  because  if  carried  to  extremes, 
the  great  state  of  Tennessee,  having  been  freed 
by  Legislative  enactment  of  simian  ancestry,  if 
she  should  go  too  far  in  disclaiming  simian 
descendants,  would  finally  come  to  be  blood  kin 
to  the  meek  and  lowly  mule,  without  pride  of 
ancestry  or  hope  of  posterity. 

You  readily  see  what  an  opening  there  is  just 
here  to  revive  the  misunderstanding  of  the  sixties, 
and  re-enact  its  stirring  scenes  in  wordy  war.  I 
hope  you  are  duly  grateful  when  I  assure  you  that 
I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  I  think  I  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  a  Southerner — born  in  Tennessee,  bred 
in  Georgia  and  buttered  in  Florida,  but  for  very 


many  years  I  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  a  candidate  for  world  citizenship, 
and  have  an  aspiration  to  be  an  active  and  recog- 
nized member  of  the  whole  family  of  God  in 
Heaven  and  in  earth.  I  have  visited  most  of  the 
states  in  the  Union,  and  in  every  one  of  them  I 
have  found  men  whom  to  know  and  love  is  both 
a  joy  and  a  privilege.  Even  Supt.  Wilson,  of 
Indiana,  my  bitterest  friend  and  dearest  foe,  is 
willing  to  admit  in  his  more  generous  moments, 
when  we  are  not  actually  engaged  in  our  favor- 
ite amusement  of  giving  a  dramatization  of  the 
Kilkenny  cats, — "Well,  after  all,  I  suppose  we 
must  admit  that  even  a  Georgia  Cracker  is  one 
of  God's  creatures." 

Just  twenty  years  ago  I  entered  the  work  for 
the  blind  after  having  spent  exactly  twenty  years 
in  high-school  and  college  work  for  the  seeing. 
In  thinking  over  the  subject  matter  for  this  ad- 
dress, what  more  natural  than  that  I  should  bor- 
row a  title  from  Dumas  and  exploit  my  experi- 
ences and  adventures  under  the  title,  "Twenty 
Years  After"?  So  with  this  idea  in  mind  I 
began  to  accumulate  my  material.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  arrived  late  at  the  Boston  meeting  and  did 
not  hear  President  Bledsoe's  address.  It  is  also 
true  that  I  did  not  receive  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting  until  about  three  weeks  ago.  You  may 
imagine  my  confusion  on  turning  to  President 
Bledsoe's  address  when  I  found  that  his  subject 
was,  "Progress  During  the  Last  Twenty  Years 
and  What  Remains  to  be  Done,"  which  covers 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  so  far  as  I  have  known 
it  or  am  likely  to  know  it.  In  the  same  mail 
came  the  Preliminary  Program  of  this  session  of 
the  A.  A.  I.  B.  in  which  I  noted  the  address 
"A  Survey  of  the  Work  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  from  its  Beginning  Until  Now" 
by  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen;  so  that  the  general 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  well  covered  from  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  last  trump.  The  general  field  being 
so  ably  covered,  I  shall  necessarily  limit  myself 
to  a  rather  personal  view  of  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  problems  of  our  work. 

As  I  look  out  over  this  audience  and  go  back 
in  memory  twenty  years,  I  see  the  faces  of  many 
men  and  women  who  have  meant  much  in  the 
enrichment  of  my  own  personal  and  professional 
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life;  and  I  also  miss  the  faces  of  very  many 
who  have  been  equally  helpful.  For  many 
weeks,  like  Asa  of  old,  I  have  "sought  unto  the 
physicians,"  and  while  I  do  not  like  Asa  sleep 
with  the  fathers,  I  have  felt  a  decided  drowsi- 
ness, and  as  I  began  to  awaken  again,  I  fre- 
quently caught  myself  thinking  of  the  friends 
who  are  accustomed  to  gather  at  these  conven- 
tions and  wondering  how  many  of  them  would 
be  present  on  this  occasion.  I  think  I  must  be 
approaching  old-age,  which  is  a  thing  of  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  body.  When  a  man's  mem- 
ories are  dearer  than  his  hopes,  he  is  old,  what- 
ever the  calendar  may  say;  when  a  man's  hopes 
are  dearer  than  his  memories,  he  is  young,  even 
though  the  first  gray  streaks  of  eternity's  morn- 
ing begin  to  break  through  his  hair.  It  would 
be  pleasant  for  me  and  possibly  for  some  of 
the  older  members  of  the  Convention  to  recall 
some  of  the  happenings  of  other  days,  but  all 
the  essential  facts  have  been  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Bledsoe's  address  or  will  be  covered  in  Mr. 
Allen's  paper.  It  is  fortunate,  I  think,  that  there 
are  now  no  "burning  questions"  resulting  in 
"heated  discussions"  and  ending  with  certain 
otherwise  Christian  gentlemen  getting  "hot  in 
the  collar."  In  some  respects  "blessed  is  the 
nation  that  has  no  history"  if  history  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  story  of  its  conflicts.  In  the 
good  old  days  of  the  point  type  controversy,  the 
President's  address  was  of  absorbing  interest,  be- 
cause it  usually  marked  off  the  field  of  battle, 
and  indicated  where  the  heavy  artillery  would 
be  massed. 

In  a  survey  of  our  particular  field  many  causes 
for  congratulation  may  be  found.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  improvement  in  the  personnel 
of  Superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Superintendents  were  purely  political  accidents, 
who  were  given  their  positions  as  a  reward  for 
political  service.  They  held  these  positions  only 
so  long  as  they  were  able  to  pick  winners  in 
political  contests.  Many  of  them  made  no  secret 
of  this  fact.  Some  had  had  no  experience  in 
school  work;  and  in  some  schools,  Superintend- 
ents were  changed  as  frequently  as  Governors  of 
the  state  in  which  they  were  located.  Now  al- 
most without  exception  Superintendents  are  men 
who  have  had  previous  training,  either  in  schools 
for  the  blind  or  schools  for  the  seeing;  and  as 
a  consequence  our  institutions  are  becoming  more 
and  more  schools  for  the  blind,  and  less  and 
less  asylums  or  homes  for  the  blind. 

It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  a  still  more 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  teachers. 
Twenty  years  ago  positions  as  teachers  were  very 
often  given  to  deserving  and  needy  persons  rather 
than  those  capable  of  teaching.  Now  in  most 
schools   it    is   expected    that    teachers   shall    have 


previous  successful  experience  in  seeing  schools 
and  normal  training.  It  is  both  significant  and 
fortunate  that  the  last  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Boston  where  the  movement  for 
special  training  for  teachers  for  schools  for  the 
blind  was  initiated  and  made  possible  by  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  that  this  meeting  is 
held  in  Nashville  where  a  similar  movement 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Wampler  is  being  carried  on.  The  importance 
of  this  work  can  hardly  be  appreciated  at  this 
time,  but  will  be  increasingly  significant  with 
the  passing  years. 

As  to  pupils,  it  is  true,  at  least  in  Georgia, 
that  they  are  decreasing  in  number  and  are  of 
poorer  quality  than  in  the  past.  While  this  in- 
creases our  difficulties,  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
With  increasing  population  and  increasing 
wealth,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  good  oculists  can 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  people  of 
average  intelligence  and  means  are  able  to  save 
the  sight  of  their  children  in  many  cases  of  acci- 
dent so  that  they  continue  in  the  public  schools. 
The  principal  cause  of  blindness  in  children, 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  is  now  limited  to  those 
families  who  are  either  so  ignorant  or  so  poor 
that  they  do  not  have  the  services  of  a  capable 
physician.  This  necessarily  increases  the  per- 
centage of  children  coming  from  such  families, 
and  increases  the  proportion  of  those  who  are 
sub-normal,  both  physically,  mentally  and  mo- 
rally. It  should  console  us,  however,  that  the 
brighter  children  who  formerly  came  to  our  in- 
stitutions are  being  saved  for  the  public  schools. 

It  should  also  be  a  cause  for  congratulation 
that  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
with  increased  appropriation  and  with  efiicient 
and  business  like  management  is  giving  such 
satisfactory  service  in  providing  literature  for 
the  Blind.  The  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a 
new  agency  offering  its  services  to  all  the  blind 
people  of  the  nation.  Both  of  these  agencies 
will   be   fully   discussed   during  the   Convention. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  very  wisely  seen 
fit  to  make  out  a  program  which  deals  largely 
with  teacher  problems.  This  was  doubtless  done 
with  the  expectation  that  we  would  have  at  this 
meeting  a  larger  percentage  than  usual  of  those 
actually  engaged  in  teaching  the  blind.  Here- 
tofore conventions  of  this  Association  have  been 
largely  Superintendents'  Conventions.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  this  will 
be  preeminently  a  Teacher's  Convention.  There- 
fore, along  with  the  numerous  other  welcomes 
which  are  being  extended  on  this  occasion,  I 
desire  in  behalf  of  the  Association  to  extend  a 
hearty  welcome  to  all  the  teachers  who  are 
present.  I  hope  you  will  feel  that  this  is  your 
convention.      You    will    see    from    the    program 
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that  you  will  have  numerous  questions  relative 
to  your  work  discussed  by  people  who  are  out- 
standing in  your  profession;  but  you  will  miss 
a  great  deal  if  you  do  not  realize  that  very 
often  the  greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  occasion  is  due  to  association  and  contact 
with  other  teachers,  discussing  individual  prob- 
lems. You  will  have  opportunity  to  meet  here 
men  and  women  who  have  become  nationally 
famous  in  their  particular  lines.  You  will  find 
them  ready  and  willing  to  discuss  with  you  any 
problems  which  you  may  have  in  your  work, 
and  you  will  make  a  great  mistake  not  to  avail 
yourself  of  these  opportunities.  Of  the  Superin- 
tendents who  are  present,  it  may  be  said  that 
not  all  of  them  are  as  wise  as  they  look,  nor  are 
some  of  them  as  foolish  as  they  look.  Some 
are,  but  you  will  find  them  approachable,  then 
you  can  classify  them  as  you  see  fit.  Of  the 
professions,  it  would  seem  that  teachers  and 
preachers  should  be  the  most  cordial  to  each 
other,  and  most  willing  to  share  mutual  experi- 
ences. This,  however,  is  not  usually  the  case, 
and  I  think  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  afraid  of  each  other.  This  grows  out  of 
too  much  self-consciousness  and  too  little  self- 
confidence.  We  seem  to  be  afraid  that  some- 
one will  find  out  that  we  are  not  omniscient, 
and  possibly  make  use  of  that  knowledge  to 
deprive  us  of  our  jobs.  Fear  is  the  most  danger- 
ous of  human  ailments,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  friendship  between  nations  and  indivi- 
duals. Like  the  greatest  of  teachers,  we  should 
be  constantly  saying  both  to  ourselves  and  to 
others:  "Be  not  afraid.  Be  of  good  cheer."  It 
is  the  greatest  lesson  which  we  can  teach  to  our 
pupils,  for  many  of  them  who  are  capable  have 
their  capability  paralyzed  by  constant  fear. 

For  thousands  of  years  men  have  been  learn- 
ing how  to  be  afraid,  and  how  much,  and  what 
to  fear.  Their  attitude  in  any  new  relation  is 
instinctively  fear.  It  will  take  much  time  and 
effort  to  develop  that  perfect  love  which  casteth 
out  fear.  We  have  an  opportunity  through  asso- 
ciation and  acquaintance  to  show  that  we  are  not 
to  be  feared — that  we  will  not  take  selfish  ad- 
vantage of  our  relationships.  All  forms  of  salu- 
tation, civil  or  military,  originated  in  a  desire 
to  prove  to  the  person  saluted  that  the  person 
saluting  has  no  weapon  in  his  right  hand.  So 
civilians  salute  each  other  by  clasping  right 
hands.  The  military  salute  is  given  by  exposing 
the  palm  of  the  right  hand  in  such  way  as  to 
show  that  it  is  empty.  In  the  far  east  custom 
requires  the  showing  of  both  hands,  possibly 
brought  about  by  the  larger  number  of  persons 
who  are  left-handed.  Joab,  David's  Secretary 
of  War  was  a  case  in  point.  It  was  his  practice 
to  salute  his  enemy  with  his  right  hand,  while 
with  his  left  he  deftly  slipped  a  knife  under  "his 


fifth  rib."  The  Chinaman  trusts  no  one,  so  he 
salutes  by  shaking  his  own  hands,  encased  in 
long  sleeves,  which  might  conceal  any  number 
of  daggers.  So  it  happens  that  Chinamen^  who 
are  in  the  main  trustworthy,  are  the  least  trusted 
and  the  least  trustful  of  human  beings;  conse- 
quently they  cannot  form  stable  government  or 
large  commercial  enterprises,  because  they  fear 
each  other,  and  so  cannot  achieve  fellowship. 
Women's  method  of  salutation  by  kissing  is 
somewhat  equivocal.  It  sometimes  means  friend- 
ship, sometimes  perfidy — sometimes  war,  some- 
times peace.  Sometimes  it  means  the  same  as 
when  duellists  touch  their  swords,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  warning:  "On  guard."  When  done 
in  good  faith  it  is  the  best  possible  assurance 
that  the  deadliest  weapon  known  to  man,  deadlier 
than  gas  bomb  or  trench  mortar  or  flame  thrower, 
is  for  the  time  being  plugged  and  in  a  state  of 
innocuous  desuetude.  Don't  be  afraid  of  your 
fellow-workers.  Don't  let  them  be  afraid  of 
you. 

You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
psychological  tests  which  are  being  used  to  sup- 
plant or  to  supplement  the  usual  examination 
tests.  You  will  find  here  those  who  have  achieved 
fame  and  distinction  in  this  particular  field.  As 
a  matter  of  professional  efficiency  you  should 
learn  what  these  tests  are,  how  to  use  them,  and 
what  may  be  expected  of  them.  These  tests  are 
frequently  discredited  because  they  are  used  for 
purposes  for  which  they  were  never  intended. 
All  teachers  know  how  often  their  estimates  of 
the  capabilities  of  pupils,  based  on  school  records, 
go  astray.  It  is  almost  a  proverb  that  first  hon- 
or pupils,  selected  by  our  current  systems  of 
marking,  rarely  become  successful  in  after  life. 
Examination  marks  and  psychological  tests  are 
only  crude  guide  posts  indicating  the  possible 
trend  of  the  pupil's  taste  and  capabilities.  They 
do  not  usually  give  any  adequate  estimate  of  the 
power  of  the  will,  the  persistence  of  purpose, 
or  the  strength  of  the  ideals  which  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  systems  of  measurement.  Sta- 
tistics furnish  the  basis  for  calculating  the  aver- 
age of  any  material  fact,  such  as  height,  weight, 
but  they  do  not  furnish  a  basis  for  determining 
an  average  as  to  personal  spiritual  characteristics, 
such  as  courage,  determination,  persistence.  Only 
a  crude  and  indeterminate  estimate  can  be  made 
of  qualities,  and  these  need  expert  and  wise  in- 
terpretation before  being  made  the  basis  of  the 
doom  of  a  child.  You  cannot  measure  the  horse- 
power of  a  soul. 

Mr.  Babson  has  greatly  helped  business  men 
by  substituting  definite  data  for  what  had  before 
been  only  crude  estimates,  but  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples frequently  attempt  to  invade  areas  where 
figures  do  not  count  and  where  a  dollar  is  not 
the   standard    of    value.      Ask   such   a   man   the 
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value  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  at  once  he  begins 
to  accumulate  data  as  to  the  cost  of  rough  stone, 
and  the  pay  of  stone-cutters.  Ask  him  the  value 
of  the  cross,  and  he  begins  to  babble  of  the  cost 
of  cordwood,  iron  spikes  and  carpenter's  wages. 
Ask  him  the  value  of  "Old  Glory"  to  the  world, 
and  he  begins  to  quote  the  price  of  bunting  and 
the  pay  of  seamstresses.  The  value  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  can  be  determined  solely  by  the  value 
of  the  nations  and  individuals  who  have  built 
upon  it  their  ideas  of  justice  and  righteousness; 
the  value  of  the  cross  by  the  value  of  the  millions 
of  lives  that  have  been  won  by  it  to  joyous  self 
sacrifice  and  service;  the  value  of  the  flag  by 
the  lives  of  those  who  in  peace  and  war  have 
given  their  lives  to  it  and  for  it, — the  brave 
young  souls  who  have  gone  to  their  death  with 
a  smile  on  their  lips  and  a  song  in  their  hearts 
because  of  what  the  flag  stood  for. 

Mark  Twain  said,  "there  are  three  kinds  of 
lies: — lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics."  He  cites 
the  case  of  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  river 
which  in  a  given  number  of  years  had  doubled 
its  length.  He  adds  that  it  would  be  easy  for  a 
statistician  to  show  that  in  a  million  years  or  so, 
that  island  would  be  sticking  out  over  the  south 
pole  like  a  sore  finger; — all  of  which  means  that 
data  may  be  perfectly  accurate,  yet  may  be  made 
to  result  in  wholly  erroneous  conclusions  on  ac- 
count of  illogical  deductions.  Data  do  not  be- 
come statistics   until   interpreted. 

Data  collecting  is  just  now  one  of  the  current 
fads.  As  a  hang  over  from  the  war  many  bu- 
reaus, commissions,  et  cetera,  were  left,  which 
normally  should  have  been  disbanded,  but  on 
one  excuse  or  another  have  been  continued  and 
added  to  until  the  statement  is  made  that  in  the 
United  States  one  person  in  twelve  is  employed 
in  governmental  work,  either  state  or  Federal. 
New  agencies  and  commissions  are  constantly  be- 
ing created.  A  large  number  of  amateurs  have 
adopted  the  gathering  of  statistics  as  their  favor- 
ite indoor  sport.  As  a  consequence  mails  are 
cumbered  with  questionnaires,  filled  with  ques- 
tions both  pertinent  and  impertinent.  The  only 
escape  now  available  is  an  extra  large  waste 
basket.  Certain  governmental  questionnaires  are 
of  course  necessary,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  share  our  experiences  with  our  fellow  work- 
ers. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  class  marks,  psy- 
chological tests  and  statistical  data  of  all  kinds 
must  be  carefully  and  wisely  interpreted.  In 
school  work  the  important  thing  is  not  so  much 
what  our  pupils  have  done  as  what  they  have 
become  while  doing.  The  exceeding  great  re- 
ward of  work  is  not  wages  but  strength.  This 
is  the  most  dangerous  age  the  world  has  ever 
known,  for  which  let  us  thank  God  and  take 
courage.      "All   joyous   life   is   dangerous   life." 


Civilization,  at  least  in  its  material  aspects,  is 
moving  faster  than  ever  before  and  with  ever 
accelerating  pace.  We  are  farther  from  the 
days  of  Napoleon  than  Napoleon  was  from  the 
days  of  Julius  Caesar.  War  strategy  was  based 
on  much  the  same  principles  by  both  of  these 
leaders.  Their  methods  of  communication  and 
transportation  were  much  the  same.  If  either 
wished  to  send  a  message  it  was  sent  by  courier 
on  foot  or  horseback.  Note  the  additional 
means  available  both  for  communication  and 
transportation  in  the  World  War, — steamships, 
steam  locomotives,  electric  locomotives,  automo- 
biles, motor  cycles,  air  planes,  submarines,  Zep- 
pelins, the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  radiophone 
and  radiograph. 

This  sudden  acceleration  in  the  life  of  West- 
ern civilization  was  brought  about  by  a  very 
simple  change.  Six  hundred  years  ago  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  highest  civilization  in  the  world 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Orient.  Only  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  Oriental  civilization  was  prac- 
tically as  good  as  any,  but  about  that  time  a 
teacher  did_  a  courageous  and  unheard  of  thing. 
He  questioned  a  tradition  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  old.  Aristotle  had  declared  that  a  two 
pound  ball  would  fall  through  the  air  by  force 
of  gravity  twice  as  fast  as  a  one  pound  ball. 
The  statement  seemed  reasonable  so  no  one  had 
ever  questioned  it.  Galileo  thought  it  worth 
while  to  find  out  if  it  were  true  and  invited 
certain  learned  men  of  the  University  of  Pisa  to 
the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  to  witness  the  test. 
The  experiment  proved  that  the  traditionally 
accepted  statement  of  Aristotle  was  false.  Then 
began  the  era  of  the  application  of  what  Dr.  Kil- 
patrick,  of  Columbia  University,  calls  "tested 
thought"  to  the  affairs  of  men.  Galileo  was 
not  so  fortunate  in  another  of  his  statements. 
It  was  the  traditional  belief  and  also  a  dogma 
of  the  church  that  the  earth  was  flat.  Galileo 
dared  to  say  that  it  was  spherical;  but  because 
he  could  not  submit  proofs  which  could  be  un- 
derstood by  the  leaders  of  his  day,  he  was  haled 
before  the  church  and  on  bended  knee  was  forced 
to  say  that  his  former  statement  was  untrue,  the 
alternative  of  the  refusal  being  that  he  would 
be  burned  at  the  stake.  The  church  was  not  yet 
ready  to  admit  tested  thought  into  its  theology. 
Slowly  the  application  of  "tested  thought"  to 
the  affairs  of  men  began  to  make  its  way,  and  in 
the  last  fifty  years  has  accomplished  more  in 
producing  the  machinery  of  civilization  than  all 
previous  ages  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  reas- 
onable to  predict  that  the  pace  will  not  soon 
slow  down,  and  that  the  world  will  travel  even 
faster  in  the  next  one  hundred  years  than  in  the 
last  century.  It  will  no  longer  do  to  accept  the 
idea  that  the  principal  purpose  of  education  is 
to  teach  the  young  what  is  known  by  the  old. 
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The  sum  of  human  knowledge  is  growing  too 
rapidly.  Those  of  us  here  who  are  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age  are  well  aware  that  in  many 
subjects  the  knowledge  we  gained  at  school  would 
be  entirely  inadequate  for  today.  We  cannot 
hope  to  store  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils  enough 
knowledge  ready-made  to  last  them  through  life, 
so  they  must  be  trained  to  be  searchers  after 
knowledge, — trained  to  find  the  truth,  to  know 
it  when  it  is  found  and  to  interpret  it  aright, — 
trained  above  all  things  to  be  students  and  think- 
ers. I  would  not  attempt  to  state  any  new 
theories  of  education  or  discuss  those  which  are 
traditional  before  this  audience,  most  of  whom 
are  professional  pedagogues,  but  I  think  that  we 
may  safely  say  that  our  pupils  have  a  right  to 
expect  of  us  that  they  shall  be  turned  out  into 
the  world  at  least  intelligent,  useful  and  agree- 
able. Disagreeable  people  add  greatly  to  the 
spiritual  strain  of  life.  If  the  goal  of  the  spirit 
is  to  love  one  another,  then  those  who  are  un- 
lovable add  to  the  difficulty  of  that  task.  If  we 
love  others,  we  enrich  our  own  lives  thereby, 
for  the  wealth  of  life  consists  of  the  number 
and  intensity  of  our  loves;  but  we  do  not  en- 
rich other  lives.  We  benefit  them  only  to  the 
extent  that  we  enable  them  to  love  us.  I  think 
many  of  you  will  agree  that  in  our  institutions 
we  frequently  have  people  who  are  not  very 
forceful  or  very  learned;  but  we  could  not  get 
along  without  them,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so 
easy  to  love  them  that  everybody  about  the 
institution  gets  the  habit  of  loving  by  practicing 
on  them. 

Our  students  should  be  useful  as  a  matter  of 
justice.  No  man  has  the  right,  because  he  has 
been  given  money  either  by  inheritance  or  from 
other  sources,  to  refuse  to  live  and  be  content 
merely  to  exist.  Any  form  of  communism  which 
by  "strong  arm"  methods  takes  from  those  who 
have  and  gives  to  those  who  have  not  is  sure 
to  fail.  We  recite  in  our  creed  that  we  believe 
in  the  communion  (or  communism)  of  Saints. 
Practically  we  do  not.  Even  saints  are  not  strong 
enough  for  that.  When  it  was  tried  in  the  early 
church  at  Jerusalem,  it  immediately  made  An- 
nanias  the  most  famous  liar  of  the  ages,  and 
brought  his  speedy  death.  The  person  who  rend- 
ers no  service  to  society  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  do  so,  is  not  only  a  social  liability,  but  most 
of  all  cheats  himself  of  the  joy  of  life.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  our  pupils  need  to  be  intel- 
ligent, but  this  intelligence  needs  to  be  of  a  finer 
type  than  ever  before.  If  we  look  at  the  merely 
physical  phases  of  life,  this  will  be  evident.  Our 
improved  means  of  transportation  furnish  lists 
of  dead  and  wounded  which  read  like  the  casual- 
ty list  of  a  great  battle.  Some  timid  people  seem 
to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  without 
all  these  things,   and   drop   back  to  some  lower 


plane  of  living  in  order  to  conserve  human  life. 
It  is  both  impossible  and  foolish.  We  have  long 
since  learned  that  the  remedy  for  accidents  on 
railroads  is  not  to  abolish  railroads;  but  to  train 
better  engineers,  operatives  and  mechanics,  who 
by  their  skill  and  intelligence  shall  eliminate 
the  causes  of  danger.  It  will  take  a  more  intel- 
ligent man  than  the  average  man  of  today  to 
live  in  the  houses,  to  travel  the  highways,  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  civilization  in  the  age  just  ahead 
of  us.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  slow  down 
the  pace  of  civilization  in  its  material  aspect. 
It  is  only  a  question  whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  train  men  who  shall  be  mentally  and  morally 
equipped  to  meet  the  problems  of  tomorrow.  It 
is  a  race  between  education  and  catastrophe. 

In  the  day  just  ahead  of  us  men  must  be 
individuals,  and  not  members  of  a  mob; — cap- 
able of  understanding  the  problems  before  them, 
and  working  out  solutions;  joining  with  other 
men  only  so  long  as  they  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  and  no  longer.  In  political  af- 
fairs they  will  be  controlled  not  by  what  is  best 
for  their  party — but  for  the  nation  and  the  race. 
In  things  of  the  spirit  they  will  be  concerned 
only  with  what  seems  to  them  to  be  true.  It 
is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  for  a  long,  long 
time  this  government  of  ours  because  of  its  size 
has  not  been  a  true  democracy,  but  a  representa- 
tive government;  so  we  have  had  to  depend  on 
our  selected  representatives  to  do  much  of  our 
thinking  and  determine  our  policies.  The  radio 
promises  to  change  this  very  rapidly.  Within  a 
reasonably  short  time  the  radio  will  probably  be 
one  of  the  standard  fixtures  of  the  American 
home.  The  President  of  the  United  States  will 
deliver  his  message  apparently  to  Congress;  but 
because  there  is  in  front  of  him  a  transmitter, 
he  will  be  actually  speaking  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Before  the  editors  and  politicians 
can  have  the  opportunity  to  interpret  that  mes- 
sage and  give  to  it  the  meaning  which  best 
suits  them,  it  will  have  been  privately  inter- 
preted by  millions  of  American  citizens.  This 
means  that  political  verdicts  will  be  made  not 
by  the  leaders  of  parties,  but  the  sum  total  of 
individual  opinions  of  American  citizens.  Be- 
fore this  day  comes,  we  must  have  the  trained 
man  who  has  both  the  courage  and  the  intelli- 
gence to  be  individual.  He  must  have  had  training 
in  thinking  his  own  thoughts,  and  forming  his 
own  judgments  and  abiding  by  them.  He  must 
realize  that  when  he  stands  erect,  the  center  of 
space  is  above  his  head,  the  center  of  the  earth  be- 
neath his  feet.  He  is  the  axis  of  his  own  par- 
ticular universe,  and  he  must  say  to  himself  and 
to  the  world: — No  man  shall  stand  between  me 
and  God.  I  will  be  my  own  priest.  No  man 
shall  stand  between  me  and  my  fellow  man.  I 
will  be  my  own  king.     No  artificial  barriers  of 
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aristocracy  whether  of  birth,  of  wealth,  or  of 
social  caste  shall  separate  me  from  the  man  I 
would  call  friend.  "I  will  be  brother  to  a  beg- 
gar or  fellow  to  a  prince  if  I  choose."  No 
man  shall  stand  between  me  and  the  truth.  I  will 
be  my  own  prophet.  But  the  last  state  of  that 
man  will  be  worse  than  the  first  if  he  does  not 


assume  and  carry  out  his  duties  to  himself  as 
prophet,  priest  and  king.  He  must  keep  con- 
stantly burning  in  his  own  soul  the  altar  fires 
of  worship,  he  must  govern  himself  more  rigor- 
ously than  any  king  would  dare,  he  must  set 
forth  without  delay  on  the  never  ending  quest 
for   truth. 


SECOND  SESSION 

Tuesday  Forenoon,  June  22 


The  second  session  opened  with  the  singing  of 
"America,"  after  which  Prof.  U.  Akiba  of  the 
Tokio  School  for  the  Blind,  Tokio,  Japan,  who 
is  spending  a  year  as  emissary  of  his  govern- 
ment in  study  of  work  for  the  blind,  was  pre- 
sented as  was  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  of  the 
Blind.  The  program  was  opened  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  vocational  guidance.  Besides  the 
papers  of  Supt.  Joice  and  Supt.  Brown  there  was 
general  discussion,  including  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Edward  K,  Campbell  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"Summer  Schools  in  Connection  With  Our 
Regular  Schools  for  the  Blind"  was  the  topic 
of  Supt.  J.  T.  Hooper,  also  formally  discussed 
by  Supt.  Joseph  E.  Vance  and  informally  by 
several  others. 


President  Oliphant  appointed  the  following 
committees: 

On  Credentials:  Frank  M.  Driggs,  G.  E. 
Lineberry  and  B.  S.  Joice. 

On  Resolutions:  O.  H.  Burritt,  F.  E.  Palm- 
er and  J.  T.  Hooper. 

On  Necrology:  S.  M.  Green,  Gordon  Hicks. 

On  Audit:  C.  A.  Hamilton,  A.  J.  Caldwell 
and  W.  B.  Race. 

On  Nominations:  John  F,  Bledsoe,  George  S. 
Wilson  and  Edward  E.  Allen. 

The  session  was  closed  with  the  presentation 
of  a  paper  on  "Training  Pupils  in  Habits  of 
Industry"  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Mulligan,  read  by 
Supt.  Hamilton. 


VOCATIONAL  DIRECTION 

B.  S.  JOICE 

Superintendent  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Vocational  direction  or  vocational  guidance, 
as  we  more  frequently  hear  it  called,  has  been 
defined  as  the  science  of  helping  others  to  find 
themselves. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  could  tackle 
this  subject.  We  could  go  into  it  with  a  tech- 
nical viewpoint  and  try  to  dictate  a  directing 
panacea  for  all  groups  of  students  for  all  time. 
We  could  deal  in  generalities  applicable  to  a 
large  public  school  system  where  an  intelligence 
classification,  based  on  standardized  tests  and 
under  intelligent  direction,  could  give  a  definite 
and  technical  basis  for  direction.  However,  that 
does  not  appeal  to  me  as  the  way  to  go  at  it, 
for  most  of  us  have  not  money  or  facilities  for 
classifying  by  means  of  tests. 

I  want  to  make  this  just  as  simple  and 
pracit^al  as  possible.  To  be  of  use,  it  must 
apply  to  your  problem  and  my  problem.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  where 
the  direction  and  placement  of  our  blind  pu- 
pils differs  from  that  of  sighted  public  school 
pupils.  You  will  probably  think  of  more 
than  I  care  to  take  time  to  indicate.  There 
are    enough    questions    in    your   minds    as    it    is. 


We  will  all  agree  that  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant problems  is  the  placement  or  getting  a 
job  for  our  pupils,  whether  they  graduate  or 
not.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  to  live — that 
is,  most  of  them  have  a  legitimate  desire  so  to 
do.  But  I  suppose  that  there  are  not  many 
pupils  approaching  high  school  who  have  any 
definite  purpose  or  desire  for  any  particular 
occupation.  Perhaps  this  is  more  emphasized  in 
or  common  to  blind  pupils  in  our  residential 
schools.  Perhaps  we  are  too  much  inclined  to 
shelter  and  direct  the  activities  of  our  pupils  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  development 
of  the  right  kind  of  initiative.  Perhaps,  I  say, 
for  I  really  feel  that  the  average  blind  child  only 
begins  to  come  into  his  own  when  he  gets  out 
to  school,  away  from  the  pampering  kindness 
and  selfish  dependence,  permitted  or  imposed,  by 
parental   indiflFerence   or  mistaken   indulgence. 

Perhaps  it  isn't  a  natural  thing  for  us  to 
question  ourselves  as  to  the  future  so  early  in 
life.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  gave  much  thought, 
when  I  was  finishing  the  grades  back  there  in 
the  country  school,  as  to  where  I  was  heading. 
I   grant   you    that   it   might   have   been   a   good 
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thing  if  I  had,  but  the  only  suggestion  of  such 
consideration  that  I  recall  was  of  some  lad  who 
was  going  to  be  this  or  that  because  Dad  or 
Uncle  was.  I  guess  we  all  passed  through  that 
stage,  not  only  magnifying  Dad  and  Dad's  job 
and  ability,  but  expressing  very  frank  and  not 
too  complimentary  opinions  of  the  job  of  the 
other  fellows'  idols.  However,  I  doubt  that 
there  was  much  introspection  or  self -analysis  in- 
volved in  those  wise  and  arbitrary  discussions. 
But  whether  it  is  natural  or  not,  experience 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  somewhere,  some- 
time before  we  finish  high  school,  the  pupil 
should  give  definite  thought  as  to  what  he  is 
going  to  do.  Is  it  time  enough  to  start  this 
line  of  thought  when  the  pupil  gets  into  high 
school?  If  so,  what  about  the  ones  who  never 
reach  high  school?  Isn't  it  just  as  important 
for  the  boy  or  girl  who  cannot  continue  school 
after  the  grades  to  be  guided  or  directed?  Isn't 
there  a  big  possibility  that  many  who  drop  out 
before  high  school  might  have  absorbed  some 
healthy  ideas  and  received  inspiration  to  better 
things  if  a  wise  counselor  had  discussed  with 
them  their  home  conditions,  the  occupations  of 
relatives  and  friends,  the  possibilities  and  ad- 
vantage of  continuing  in  school,  the  aspirations 
of  fond  parents,  etc.?  Many  wise  counselors 
who  have  given  much  thought  and  have  had 
more  experience  than  I  would  start  this  discus- 
sion in  the  seventh  grade,  not  in  a  desultory 
fashion,  but  as  a  regular  scheduled  item  of  in- 
struction. I  do  not  know  that  we,  with  our 
small  classes  and  relatively  small  student  body 
generally,  would  be  justified  in  taking  so  much 
time  in  our  crowded  curriculum.  In  a  school 
the  size  of  our  Pittsburgh  school,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  one  hundred  forty  pupils,  only 
about  thirty  would  be  eligible  for  regular  in- 
struction, counting  from  the  seventh  grade 
through  high  school.  According  to  classes,  this 
number  is  divided  up  into  groups  much  smaller 
still.  So  we  have  a  much  different  condition 
than  the  big  public  school  groups.  Where  they 
have  hundreds  of  individuals,  a  counselor  can 
have  only  a  passing  acquaintance,  or  very  little 
personal  knowledge  at  best,  and  must  handle  his 
problem  with  general,  classified,  standardized 
methods.  Here,  we  have  the  big  advantage  of 
small  numbers  which  enables  us  to  deal  with  the 
individual.  We  know  our  individual  pupils 
from  long  and  intimate  contact  of  boarding 
school  life.  We  know  many  of  them  from  the 
time  they  enter  kindergarten  until  they  gradu- 
ate. We  superintendents  and  teachers  should  have 
acquired  a  definite  detailed  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  our  pupils  by  the  time  they  need  voca- 
tional direction.  However,  I  know  that,  with 
the  many  other  things  of  the  immediate  present 
demanding  our  attention,  we   fail   to  make  the 


thorough  study  of  these  matters  pertaining  to 
the  working  future  that  we  should. 

I  think  we  should  consider  some  of  the  estab- 
lished and  proved  procedures  of  vocational  di- 
rection in  other  schools  and  make  our  own  adap- 
tations. 

Where  shall  we  start  and  how?  Some  one 
has  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
vocational  direction  and  vocational  placement. 
This  is  true,  but,  for  us  and  our  pupils,  I  think 
we  should  make  the  job  complete  and  make  our 
plans  to  include  the  whole  program  of  the  pu- 
pils' needs.  Considered  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to 
involve  four  phases.  First,  choosing;  second, 
preparation  for;  third,  entering  upon;  and 
fourth,  progress  or  success  in  that  occupation. 
The  general  trouble  is  that  we  start  at  the  wrong 
place  in  this  progression.  Too  often,  we  pre- 
pare for  something,  then  we  choose  any  job 
that  looks  like  money  and  plod  along  the  rest 
of  our  days  unless  some  young  upstart  comes 
along  with  the  advantage  of  directed  purpose 
and  pushes  us  aside. 

But  let  us  consider  these  four  phases  in  the 
order  outlined.  Choosing,  directed  choice,  or 
guidance.  How  are  our  pupils  going  to  get 
information  as  to  what  they  can  do,  what  others 
are  doing,  what  local  opportunities  there  are? 
Of  course,  there  are  Braille  magazines.  One 
may  have  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  read  to  him, 
etc.;  and  then,  of  course,  we  superintendents 
with  the  best  of  intentions  plan  to  lecture  and 
keep  our  student  body  informed  on  all  these 
things,  but  you  know  there  are  a  bunch  of  those 
good  intention  paving  blocks  laid  down  some- 
where and  I'll  bet  they  haven't  all  got  my  trade 
mark  on  them  either.  How  shall  we  assure 
something  definite?  Have  you  a  social  science 
class  or  an  extra  curriculum  teacher?  If  so, 
to  what  better  use  could  you  put  her  time  and 
energies  than  to  include  a  planned  course  or 
series  of  projects  which  will  include  and  bring 
out  the  desired  information.  Sometimes  they 
call  such  a  class  an  "information  class."  The 
following  schedule  is  followed  in  some  of  the 
Pittsburgh  vocational  schools,  and  the  instruc- 
tion and  activities  are  planned  to  bring  out  de- 
sired results: 

7B  To  learn  the  pupils'  interests  and  environ- 
ments 

7A  To  stimulate  ambition 

8B  Arouse  individual  characteristics  and  pos- 
sibilities 

8A  Turn  thoughts  on  opportunities  and  prob- 
able occupation 

9B  Ideas  of  social  service 

9A  Appreciation  of  value  of  continued  edu- 
cation 
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You  may  figure  a  better  plan  for  your  school, 
but  the  principles  are  the  same.  If  you  have  no 
special  class  where  this  will  fit  in,  is  it  not  of 
sufficient  importance  for  the  attention  of  your 
regular  class  teachers?  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
the  class  report  teacher  is  the  one  who  should  be 
on  this  job  with  the  superintendent.  I  can  see 
great  possibilities  in  having  those  teachers  co- 
operating more  with  the  superintendent  in  this 
way.  I  think  we  superintendents  try  to  carry 
too  much  of  the  social  burden  of  our  pupils.  I 
believe  you  teachers  have  a  responsibility.  In- 
stead of  being  only  a  teacher  of  a  certain  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  a  more  interesting  job  to 
teach  a  live  individual.  And  what  makes  a  boy 
an  individual  for  you?  Take  John  for  instance. 
You  know  John,  of  course.  He  is  that  little 
devil  who  is  always  causing  you  trouble.  He 
has  poor  clothes,  and  they  and  he  are  usually 
dirty  in  spite  of  all  the  matron  and  supervisor 
can  do.  John  has  some  sight  and  two  beautiful 
big  brown  eyes,  and  he  can  look  angelic  when 
he  is  clean  or  on  parade.  If  there  is  a  scrap, 
he  is  usually  in  it  5  if  there  is  a  marble  in  sight, 
he  is  down  in  the  dirt  shooting  for  it.  We  all 
know  he  chews  tobacco.  We  sometimes  sus- 
pect he  takes  things  that  do  not  belong  to  him. 
We  sometimes  suspect  that  he  stretches  the  truth 
— he  certainly  gets  around  it.  What  else  do 
you,  his  teacher,  know?  Where  does  John  come 
from?  "Oh,  I  send  his  report  to  his  grand- 
mother. I  guess  his  parents  must  be  dead."  Well, 
I  happen  to  know  more  about  John's  environ- 
ment and  home  life  than  that,  but  I  don't  know 
it  all.  Wouldn't  a  social  questionnaire,  to  be 
filled  out  with  information  gleaned  from  all 
sources  possible,  be  worth  while  when  we  begin 
to  talk  to  John  about  what  he  is  going  to  be? 
Here  is  some  of  the  information  you  would 
get:  "Oh,  my  dad's  blind.  He  makes  brooms 
sometimes.  Mom  ran  away  with  another  fellow. 
Don't  know  where  she  is.  She  used  to  come 
back  to  see  us  sometimes  but  haven't  seen  her  in 
a  long  time  now."  I  have  heard  that  his  "Dad" 
begs  when  he  doesn't  feel  like  making  brooms 
and  drinks  whenever  he  can.  There's  a  blind 
sister  in  another  school  for  the  blind.  John's 
life  has  been  spent  on  the  street,  following  his 
dad  around.  Is  there  any  need  for  sympathy 
and   guidance? 

Perhaps  the  dad  of  another  boy  has  a  good 
established  business  into  which  the  boy  can  work 
if  properly  prepared.  All  this  and  much  more 
should  be  brought  out  and  made  available  for 
the  consideration  of  all.  Then  we  can  plan  for 
something  definite. 

If  he  knows  what  he  wants  to  do,  or  if  we 
can  direct  him  with  judgment  based  on  this 
definite  knowledge  to  make  a  decision,  then  our 
next  job  is  to  direct  his  education  and  training 


as  consistently  as  possible  towards  that  end.  This 
is  preparation  or  education.  Considering  the 
pupils  who  are  planning  to  go  on  into  high 
school,  we  have  outlined  four  courses — college 
preparatory,  commercial,  industrial,  and  musical. 

Into  one  of  these  four  channels  his  prepara- 
tion, including  first  year  high  school,  should 
have  guided  him,  and  these  courses  are  planned 
to  give  him  time  to  specialize  along  the  line  of 
his  desire.  I  think  we  make  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  give  every  pupil  everything  on  the 
curriculum  in  the  hope  that  something  some- 
how will  help  him.  How  would  you  like  to 
have  your  physician  prescribe  for  you  in  that 
way?  For  him  who  enters  school  late  or, 
through  lack  of  ability  along  the  lines  of  ac- 
quiring academic  knowledge,  cannot  pursue  the 
regular  course,  we  should  provide  a  flexibility 
of  program  adapted  to  his  needs.  His  need  of 
direction  is  usually  more  pressing  and  personal 
than  those  for  whom  circumstances  have  paved 
the  way. 

Now  we  come  to  the  end  of  his  school  or 
preparation  course,  and  he  is  ready  (we  hope) 
for  a  job.  He  knows  what  he  wants  to  do. 
We  have  prepared  him  to  do  it.  Where  is  the 
job  and  how  is  he  going  to  get  a  chance  at  it? 
Well,  in  Pittsburgh  we  have  tried  to  get  oppor- 
tunities for  our  graduates.  We  have  stood  back 
of  them  in  every  way  our  time  and  resources 
would  permit,  but  my  time  and  duties  would 
not  allow  me  to  give  the  matter  the  necessary 
attention,  so  we  have  arrived  at  a  working 
agreement  which  in  Pittsburgh  is  possible  and 
shows  every  promise  of  splendid  development. 
The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  under  the  direction  of  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  Latimer,  is  efficiently  cooperating  with  us  in 
this  placement  work.  First,  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  do  not  admit  to  any  graduate  that  we  or  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  owes  him  a  job.  We 
have  given  him  everything  we  could,  but  he 
goes  out  on  his  own  responsibility.  I  have  little 
sympathy  for  the  able,  well  equipped  graduate 
who  goes  home  and  waits  to  be  handed  a  job. 
The  fellow  who  is  hustling  after  whatever  ap- 
pears on  the  vocational  horizon  has  my  active 
support.  I  don't  mean  that  we  won't  push  or 
offer  such  opportunities  as  possible  to  any 
worthy  blind  student,  but  I  never  did  like  jelly 
fish.  What  are  we  doing?  The  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  our  school  are  em- 
ploying the  same  placement  agent.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind  and  knows  all  the  problems  con- 
nected with  such  student  life.  He  is  profiting 
from  the  training  and  experiences  he  is  receiv- 
ing in  his  work  in  industrial  placement  of  the 
adult  blind.  He  is  making  good  in  a  difficult 
job.     I  am  going  to  bring  him  in  closer  touch 
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with  our  individuals  as  they  approach  gradua- 
tion. I  am  starting  him  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  in  the  investigation  of  applicants  for 
admission  to  school,  and  his  work  will  carry  over 
not  only  into  placement  but  in  keeping  in  touch 
with  their  progress  on  their  jobs.  So  I  would 
include  the  whole  works  in  my  consideration  of 
vocational  direction. 

Discussion  by  M.  B.  Brown,  Superintendent 
Texas   School   for  the  Blind,   Austin,  Texas. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  are  often  car- 
ried in  vocational  courses  that  the  field  of  voca- 
tional direction  is  rather  a  large  one  to  plow 
well  in  a  brief  time.  Even  where  we  limit  it 
to  those  things  that  are  thought  of  in  connec- 
tion with  schools  for  the  blind  there  is  yet  ample 
room  for  choice  of  subjects.  The  traditional 
courses  are  broom  making,  mop  making,  mat- 
tress making  and  chair  caning.  I  understand 
that  nearly,  or  quite,  all  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  teach  all  of  these 
subjects.  There  are  some  schools  that  teach 
other  things.  In  some  of  the  schools  are  to  be 
found  students  with  good  enough  sight  to  do  fair 
work  in  plain  carpentry;  in  some  they  are  taught 
to  do  simple  shoe  repairing.  I  know  at  least 
two  men,  former  students  of  my  own  school, 
who  drive  their  own  autos,  and  I  understand 
that  they  do  their  own  simple  repair  work.  I 
wonder  then  if  it  would  be  profitable,  in  view 
of  the  great  number  of  people  using  autos,  to 
undertake  to  give  semi-sighted  boys  instruction 
in  simple  automotive  machinery  repairing.  I 
have  not  delved  into  this  deep  enough  to  have  a 
fixed  conviction  on  it.  Some  blind  men  in  my 
own  State,  men  of  pretty  good  judgment  in 
most  things,  take  the  position  that  a  man  who 
can  tune  a  piano  can  repair  any  ordinary  piece 
of  machinery,  a  sewing  machine  for  example. 
I  wonder  how  far  their  conclusions  are  work- 
able. One  blind  man  whom  I  know  operates 
a  general  repair  shop,  specializing  on  sewing 
machines,  phonographs  and  clocks,  and  he  has 
built  up  a  pretty  good  business  in  those  lines. 
He  frankly  admits  that,  at  the  outset,  he  sent 
his  phonograph  work  away  to  a  nearby  city,  but 
he  states  that  he  soon  got  the  hang  of  it  and  that 
he  now  cures  anything  that  goes  wrong  with 
one.  Whether  blind  folk  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  justify  the  expense  could  be  successfully  taught 
such  repair  work  is  another  question. 

Developing  a  knowledge  of  chair  caning 
might  easily  be  carried  on  to  such  a  point  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  do  simple  chair  repairing 
and  probably  the  more  elementary  sort  of  up- 
holstering. It  has  even  in  some  places  been 
carried  far  beyond  this  to  enable  workers  to  use 
reed  in  building  floor  lamps.  It  is  but  a  step 
thence  to  the  building  of  reed,  rattan  or  wicker 


furniture.  The  sense  of  touch  that  is  requisite 
for  a  decent  piece  of  chair  caning  is  acute 
enough  for  the  other  kinds  of  work  that  have 
been  mentioned.  Therefore,  it  should  be  the 
business  of  our  vocational  teachers  to  do  such 
extra-curricular  work  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  and  aptitudes  of  their  respective 
students.  This  will,  of  necessity,  require  on 
the  part  of  our  superintendents  and  vocational 
teachers  such  ability  to  determine  special  apti- 
tude as  will  enable  them  to  read  their  pupils 
aright.  Not  every  child  that  wants  to  undertake 
a  special  thing  has  the  ability  to  do  that  thing. 
This  specializing  cannot  be  undertaken  until  the 
boy  has  been  well  grounded  in  the  fundamental 
phases  of  the  work,  and  this  grounding  will 
require  many  months  of  tedious  and  patient  work 
on  the  part  of  instructors.  The  foundation  for 
it  all  is  laid  in  the  Kindergarten  and  depends 
on  the  most  careful  development  of  the  tactile 
sense.  Herein  lies  the  success  or  failure  of  most 
of  our  work.  Whenever  a  kindergarten  teacher 
allows  herself  to  grow  careless,  or  impatient  of 
the  amount  of  time  that  she  is  taking  with  her 
little  folk,  she  is  outlining  her  failure. 

By  reason  of  his  handicap  the  blind  boy  re- 
quires a  more  careful  training  than  his  seeing 
competitor.  The  graduate  from  an  ordinary 
high  school  has  to  spend  years  in  getting  train- 
ing in  his  chosen  field  before  he  is  worth  any- 
thing as  a  skilled  workman.  The  blind  boy 
must  have  training  ere  he  can  compete  with  this 
sighted  one.  It  therefore  is  the  duty  of  the 
instructors  of  our  blind  to  help  them  in  their 
choice  of  a  vocation  and  in  the  preparation  for 
it  after  a  choice  has  been  made.  By  so  much 
as  we  fall  short  of  that  help,  by  just  so  much 
are  we  derelict  in  our  opportunity.  I  know 
no  better  way  to  state  my  ideas  on  this  matter 
than  to  quote  from  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  as  printed 
on  pages  89  and  90  of  Volume  I  of  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind: 

"The  mental,  moral,  and  physical  training 
given  in  many  schools  for  the  blind  is  admir- 
able, but  in  some  schools  it  fails  in  that  it  is 
not  specific  and  definite.  The  lad  with  sight 
who  goes  out  from  the  grammar  or  high  school 
requires  an  additional  training  of  from  one  to 
five  years  to  fit  him  for  the  activities  of  life. 
If  he  were  dependent  upon  the  education  he  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  he  would  find  but 
few  avenues  of  employment  open  to  him.  It  is 
the  practical  training  in  the  workshop,  factory, 
counting  house,  office,  or  special  school  which 
enables  the  lad  with  sight  to  take  his  place  side 
by  side  with  his  fellow  men  as  a  skilled  workman 
or  a  trained  business  or  professional  man.  The 
boy  who  is  blind  must  receive  the  same  practical 
training  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  the  world.  He 
cannot  secure   this  training  after   he   graduates, 
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hence  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  he 
receive  a  special  training  while  he  is  still  an 
undergraduate.  I  do  not  underrate  the  intel- 
lectual training  given  in  the  literary  depart- 
ments of  our  progressive  schools,  but  this  edu- 
cation, be  it  ever  so  good,  will  enable  very  few 
blind  persons  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to 
win  their  bread  and  butter.  I  believe  that  each 
pupil  in  our  schools  should  receive  a  specific 
training  in  some  particular  line  of  work  which 
would  enable  him  as  a  graduate  to  support  him- 
self, or  at  least  to  do  something  towards  his 
support. 

"Each  pupil  requires  special  study  upon  the 
part  of  superintendent  and  teachers.  The  weak 
places  in  his  character  or  physique  must  be 
strengthened;  his  manners  and  habits  duly  con- 
sidered; his  mental  aptitude  fully  gauged,  and 
his  training  such  as  to  insure  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  one  occupation  which  has  a 
commercial  value  in  the  world.  If  he  is  to  be 
a  teacher  of  music  he  should  know  how  to 
teach  and  what  to  teach;  he  should  have  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  teach  children  with  sight, 
and  should  be  familiar  with  the  difiiculties  with 
which  he  will  have  to  contend.  It  should  be 
our  aim  to  make  him  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor  rather  than  a  player  of  pianoforte 
music.  I  would  not  lower  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  any  of  our  musical  departments 
so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  but  I  be- 
lieve as  a  business  proposition  that  piano  play- 
ing should  take  a  second  place  as  compared  with 
piano  teaching.  Better  graduate  three  qualified 
teachers  than  one  virtuoso.  The  training  of 
vocal  teachers,  pianoforte  tuners,  and  masseurs 
should  be  equally  definite  and  thorough.  Each 
pupil  should  also  be  trained  for  one  or  more 
years  in  commercial  work,  so  as  to  familiarize 
him   with    ordinary  business   transactions." 

Discussion*  by  Edward  K.  Campbell,  Teacher 
Cascadilla  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  a  school  for  the  blind, 
and  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  from 
the  experiences  of  others  I  learn  about  in  articles 
concerning  the  work  done  by  blind  persons,  I 
believe  we  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  the 
woi-k  for  the  blind  where  we  can  establish  in 
schools  for  the  blind  vocational  guidance  courses 
through  which  the  endeavor  would  be  made  to 
help  blind  students  choose  a  life  work.  Voca- 
tional guidance  seems  to  have  become  a  recog- 
nized practice  in  schools  for  the  sighted,  some 
attempt  being  made  to  give  such  help  as  early 
as  the  junior  high  school  age.  At  Cornell  Uni- 
versity we  have  a  committee  which  endeavors  to 
help  college  students  choose  a  life  work  if  they 
have   not   already   done   so.      If   sighted   schools 
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feel  that  they  have  to  do  this  when  so  many 
opportunities  are  open  to  the  sighted  young 
people,  why  should  not  schools  for  the  blind  do 
this  when  they  know  how  limited  the  field  of 
employment  for  the  blind  still  is?  Such  a  course 
would  not  be  designed  to  stop  pioneering  by 
the  blind  into  new  fields  of  enterprise,  but 
would  serve  as  a  help  to  those  who  did  not  know 
just  what  they  would  do  or  just  what  they  were 
fitted  for.  One  of  the  things  that  has  impressed 
me  as  I  have  read  articles  about  successful  blind 
persons  is  how  long  it  took  many  of  them  to 
find  their  real  place  in  life.  This  has  not  al- 
ways been  their  fault,  but  even  so,  this  period 
of  self-discovery  might  be  shortened  so  far  as 
post-school  days  are  concerned  if  there  were  as 
a  part  of  the  education  of  the  blind  student  a 
course  attempting  to  show  him  the  road  he 
might  take. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  fascination  this  whole 
topic  of  choosing  a  life  work  has  for  blind  stu- 
dents. I  have  known  rather  frivolous  lads  begin 
to  talk  quite  sensibly  when  the  question  was 
asked,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
get  out  of  school?"  I  might  add  that  I  know  of 
a  Sunday  School  convention  of  young  people 
held  last  winter  where  the  matter  of  choosing 
a  life  work  was  discussed.  It  is  becoming  a  very 
live  question  for  religious  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  I  feel  that  the  blind  institutions 
would  not  be  spending  too  much  time  on  it  if 
they  gave  a  whole  term  of  five  periods  a  week 
to  this  matter  before  it  began  to  train  its  stu- 
dents along  any  particular  line.  Very  often  blind 
students  in  the  last  grades  of  grammar  school 
work  or  first  year  high  school  are  older  than 
sighted  pupils  at  the  same  point  in  the  school 
system,  and  would  therefore  be  the  more  appre- 
ciative of  such  a  course  than  their  sighted 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Discussion  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 

I  am  glad  such  a  paper  has  been  at  last  pre- 
sented to  the  Association.  Perhaps  it  will  ex- 
plain why  I  am  glad  if  I  tell  you  what  little 
experience  I  have  had  in  this  matter  of  voca- 
tional guidance.  Miss  Birchard,  you  know,  is 
placement  agent  to  the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  the  Blind.  Her  reputation  is  nation  wide. 
Our  graduating  pupils  naturally  look  to  her  for 
placement,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  several 
years.  Now  she  soon  found  that  advice  given 
long,  even  years  before  graduation,  helped  both 
her  and  them.  And  so  she  has  been  coming  out 
to  Watertown  two  or  three  times  a  month  to 
give  it.  This  has  been  done  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  principal  teachers  who  fully  ap- 
preciate   its    influence    on    school    study    and    the 
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increased  utilization  of  present  opportunities. 

Since  most  of  the  pupils  are  at  least  2 1  before 
graduating  and  ought  not  to  have  been  idling 
or  even  resting  at  home  summers  Miss  Birchard 
has  encouraged  undergraduates  not  only  to  con- 
sult her  but  to  accept  vacation  places.  And  she 
has  been  increasingly  successful  with  them,  as- 
suring me  that  she  can  place  every  one  who  is 
really  fit  for  the  work  required.     But  that  most 


of  this  fitness  is  based  on  preparation  through 
vocational  guidance  goes  without  saying.  Miss 
Birchard  told  me  last  week  that  she  had  just 
placed  20  of  our  young  people,  the  boys  at 
various  sorts  of  employment  and  the  girls  main- 
ly as  mother's  helpers.  Vocational  guidance  is 
a  mighty  engine  of  help  to  a  boy  or  girl  if  and 
when  it  will  be  followed  by  help  in  actual 
placement. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  OUR  REGULAR 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND 

J.  T.  HOOPER 

Sui)eriiitendeut  Wisconsin   School  for  the   Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


From  the  very  beginning  of  my  superintend- 
ency  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  I 
had  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  schools  for  the  blind  is  a  great  deal  broader 
than  the  mere  training  of  children  in  the  ordi- 
nary school  subjects.  Whether  we  wish  to  or 
not  such  matters  as,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
graduates  or  those  who  leave  the  school  before 
graduation  so  that  they  will  fit  into  the  world 
outside,  what  they  will  do  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  how  they  are  fitted  to  perform  the  service 
which  the  great  world  demands,  are  problems 
which  must  be  solved  or  at  least  partially  solved 
by  the  management  of  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
even  for  those  who  have  left  school. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  fact,  and 
no  doubt  many  of  you  in  this  convention  have 
also  been  so  impressed,  that  the  great  handicap 
of  blind  people  is  the  attitude  of  the  seeing  world 
toward  them.  The  difficulty  with  which  they 
are  properly  received  in  the  great  outside  world 
and  the  almost  impossible  adjustment  which  the 
blind  have  to  make  to  fit  themselves  into  this 
inhospitable  and  repellant  active  life  of  their 
own  communities  seem  to  me  great  handicaps 
of  blindness.  This  situation  has  been  borne  in 
upon  me  more  and  more  as  my  years  of  service 
have  continued  and  I  have  felt  more  strongly 
and  strongly  each  year  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing the  graduates  and  others  who  leave  our 
school  out  into  active  life  and  assisting  them 
in  making  the  adjustments  necessary  to  find  a 
job  suitable  for  their  attainments  and  in  which 
they  can  be  happy,  self-supporting,  self-respecting, 
serving  men  and  women.  This  is  not  altogether 
peculiar  to  the  blind,  for  throughout  my  entire 
school  career  I  have  kept  in  touch  with  former 
pupils  and  have  helped  them  obtain  positions, 
advised  with  them,  encouraged  them,  and  aroused 
them  because  I  have  always  felt  a  life  interest 
in  those  I  have  helped  to  educate  and  develop. 
However,  it  has  come  to  me  in  a  peculiarly  nec- 
essary sense  that  this  is  my  duty  as  the  superin- 


tendent of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 
and  I  have  impressively  felt  that  it  was  my 
obligation  to  do  the  follow-up  work  which  is 
really  the  culmination  of  the  training  which  can 
be  given  in  the  school  proper.  For  this  reason 
we  have  had  the  work  in  Wisconsin  organized 
in  such  a  way  that  we  can  always  be  hunting 
for  something  practical  for  our  former  blind 
pupils  and  along  with  them  the  adult  blind  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity*  of  attending  the 
school. 

In  our  state,  not  only  the  school  proper,  but 
all  state  supported  activities  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind,  old  and  young,  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind.  Early  in  our  career  we  realized 
that  the  physical  plant  valued  at  about  one  mil- 
lion dollars  was  normally  out  of  commission 
three  months  in  the  year  and  we  felt  that  it 
should  pay  dividends  for  full  time  service.  In 
casting  about  for  some  plan  by  which  the  plant 
could  be  in  use  for  the  entire  year,  we  were 
guided  by  our  desire  to  further  serve  the  adults 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  former  Superintendent 
Dow  of  Minnesota  had  been  carrying  on  a  sum- 
mer school  for  the  adult  blind  and  was  getting 
splendid  results.  We,  therefore,  determined  that 
Wisconsin  should  embark  upon  this  field  of  ac- 
tivity and  try  out  the  scheme. 

Accordingly,  we  prevailed  upon  the  legisla- 
ture in  1917  to  pass  a  law  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "A  summer  school  for  the  adult  blind 
shall  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Wis- 
consin School  for  the  Blind."  This  is  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  law.  You  will  notice 
that  it  is  simple  and  very  general  in  character 
and  leaves  all  the  details  of  the  arrangements 
and  plans  of  the  school  entirely  to  the  superin- 
tendent, acting  of  course  under  the  direction  and 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Control.  We 
believe  that,  as  far  as  possible,  laws  passed  by 
state  legislatures  providing  functions  for  work 
for   the  blind  should  be   very   general   in   char- 
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acter.  Laws  written  in  general  terms  never 
handicap  the  working  out  of  policies  for  which 
they  are  passed  and  are  elastic  enough  to  meet 
changed  conditions  and  unexpected  details,  while 
more  definite  laws  would  often  thwart  the  very 
purposes  for  which  the  law  was  intended. 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
a  continuous  appropriation  of  $1500  a  year  was 
made  as  one  of  the  budget  items  of  the  school  by 
the  same  legislature.  I  might  add  that  all  our 
operating  appropriations  for  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind,  as  for  other  state  institu- 
tions, are  made  as  continuous  appropriations, 
carrying  on  from  year  to  year  unless  otherwise 
repealed.  Appropriation  measures  always  come 
at  the  end  of  the  session  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  get  the  summer  school 
started  in   1917. 

However,  in  1918  a  summer  school  was  opened 
at  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  with  an 
attendance  of  fourteen  men.  About  one-third 
of  those  in  attendance  were  former  pupils  of 
the  school  who  came  to  get  training  in  piano 
player  action.  The  other  two-thirds  were  men 
who  had  become  blind  after  school  age  and  had 
no  other  way  of  obtaining  an  education  or  of 
learning  a  trade.  Many  of  them  did  not  even 
know  how  to  philosophically  accept  the  situa- 
tion and  live  as  blind  men.  Our  first  aim  was 
to  work  with  this  larger  group  and  through  the 
association  with  former  pupils  of  the  school 
reconcile  them  to  their  condition,  showing  them 
how  their  handicap  can  be  surmounted  and  giv- 
ing them  hope,  ambition,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, bringing  about  a  fine  morale  and  independ- 
ent spirit  among  those  in  attendance.  The  great 
aim  of  this  term  was  to  arouse  those  who  at- 
tended to  a  better  philosophy  of  life  and  a  strong 
determination  to  become  independent,  self-re- 
specting, and  self-suporting  members  of  their 
communities. 

We  also  taught  reading  and  writing  of  the 
embossed  type,  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  and 
some  such  trades  as  basketry,  broom-making, 
weaving,  caning,  and  hammock-making.  For 
those  who  came  for  piano  player  action,  we 
put  in  a  very  strong  course  and  tried  to  make 
the  equipment  such  as  would  prepare  those  who 
were  already  tuners  to  take  on  the  new  work 
which  modern  instruments  were  demanding.  We 
obtained  twelve  or  thirteen  models  of  the  dif- 
ferent player  actions  and  provided  an  equip- 
ment which  would  take  in  the  principles  of 
practically  every  model  of  player  action.  Our 
equipment  is  considered  one  of  the  best  and 
probably  the  largest  of  any  equipment  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  this  country.  The  equipment 
obtained  is  used  also  in  the  regular  school  for 
piano  tuning  work  and  thus  indirectly  the  school 


itself  has  benefitted  by  the  additional  service 
which  we  are  rendering  to  the  adults. 

In  numbers  our  summer  school  has  had  a  very 
phenomenal  growth.  In  1919  we  had  15  men 
in  attendance;  in  1920,  32  men;  in  1921,  50 
men.  However,  at  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1921,  the  appropriation  was  increased  to 
$3,000  a  year,  so  that  it  was  possible  in  1922 
to  provide  for  both  men  and  women  at  our 
summer  session.  At  this  session  we  had  42  men 
and  18  women,  or  a  total  of  60.  In  1923  we 
had  31  men  and  18  women,  or  a  total  of  49. 
In  1924  we  had  43  men  and  28  women,  or  a 
total  of  71,  and  in  1925,  53  men  and  28  women, 
or  a  total  of  81.  The  school  just  opened  last 
week  and  from  the  number  who  came  before  I 
left,  it  is  evident  that  our  enrollment  for  1926 
will  probably  eclipse  by  ten  or  fifteen  that  of 
1925. 

In  1923  the  appropriation  was  increased  to 
$3,500  per  annum,  which  amount  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  time.  During  the  entire  nine 
years  we  have  had  a  total  number  of  more 
than  450  men  and  women  and  we  have  used 
less  than  $25,000  for  the  work.  Our  appro- 
priations have  amounted  to  $26,000,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  1926  session  we  will  have  a  balance 
of  almost  $2,000,  so  that  the  entire  expendi- 
ture will  not  equal  $25,000  for  the  nine  sessions. 
In  other  words,  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  less  than 
$55,  we  have  given  an  eight  weeks  course,  in- 
cluding maintenance,  teaching,  supplies,  and 
equipment,  rehabilitating  over  450  people.  Some 
of  these  have  received  their  entire  training  at 
these  short  courses,  and  for  others  we  have  sup- 
plemented the  training  which  they  had  previous- 
ly acquired.  To  every  one  we  have  given  in- 
creased power,  a  better  philosophy  of  life,  more 
self-respect,  more  ambition,  and  also  made  them 
better  citizens  and  a  great  economic  gain  for 
the  state.  I  challenge  like  rehabilitation  results 
anywhere  in  the  world  for  a  like  amount  of 
expenditure. 

As  to  actual  practical  results,  I  cite  the  fol- 
lowing: Practically  all  blind  custom  piano  tun- 
ers in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  have  been  given 
thorough  training  in  the  handling  of  piano 
player  actions.  Thus  all  our  former  graduates 
have  been  so  rehabilitated  that  they  can  com- 
pete with  sighted  tuners  in  modern  business  com- 
petition. Many  of  our  former  students,  who 
graduated  before  our  industrial  and  home  eco- 
nomics departments  were  developed,  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  training  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  modern  school  thought  and  along 
practical,  industrial,  and  home-building  lines.  In 
addition  to  this,  almost  300  blind  men  and 
women  who  became  blind  after  school  age  have 
been  rehabilitated  and  trained  in  reading  and 
writing  Braille,  the   use  of   the  typewriter,  and 
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in  some  industrial  or  home  economic  pursuit  so 
that  they  can  do  their  part  in  the  life  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  In  other  words,  we  have 
given  them  hope,  ambition,  self-respect,  and  self- 
reliance,  and  have  incited  the  desire  to  be  some- 
thing and  do  something  regardless  of  the  handi- 
cap which  has  overtaken  them. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  individual  experiences:  A 
blind  man  over  seventy  attended  the  summer 
school  the  first  or  second  year  of  its  existence, 
learned  typewriting  and  basketry.  I  met  his  son- 
in-law  three  or  four  months  after  the  school 
closed,  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Hooper,  if  the  sum- 
mer school  has  done  nothing  more  than  what  it 
has  done  for  our  father,  it  is  worth  all  it  costs 
the  state.  Our  home  is  a  changed  home  and 
father  is  a  changed  man.  Before  he  went  he 
was  fretful,  morose,  and  disagreeable.  Now  he 
is  happy,  busy,  and  contented.  We  have  pur- 
chased him  a  typewriter  and  he  is  writing  to  all 
his  friends  and  they  are  writing  to  him,  and  life 
means  something  to  him  now." 

Another  man  who  had  sat  for  twelve  years 
in  a  chair,  with  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  read, 
simply  sitting,  sitting,  left  to  his  own  inner 
thoughts,  and  with  utter  hopelessness,  wishing 
and  praying  only  for  death,  came  to  the  sum- 
mer school  in  1923.  He  had  to  be  brought  and 
he  was  almost  afraid  to  walk  around,  even  when 
guided  by  another.  The  thought  of  going  alone 
to  the  dining  room  or  dormitory  brought  a 
shudder  and,  as  to  venturing  outside  of  the  house 
alone,  this  seemed  utterly  beyond  even  hope.  At 
the  end  of  eight  weeks,  through  the  influence 
of  other  blind  people  who  have  had  similar  ex- 
periences, and  through  the  morale  and  spirit 
inspired  in  the  school,  he  was  able  to  go  to  the 
dormitory  and  dining  room  and  classes  unas- 
sisted, was  able  and  anxious  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  half-mile  walk  in  front  of  the  school 
unattended,  and  took  part  of  the  journey  home 
without  a  guide.  He  returned  in  1924  alone 
and,  as  he  said,  he  had  become  an  independent, 
happy,  ambitious  man,  anxious  to  be  something 
and  do  something.  He  told  me  he  would  not 
take  any  amount  of  money  for  what  the  school 
had  done  for  him  and  would  give  all  he  had  or 
ever  expected  to  have  for  the  training  he  had 
received  provided  it  could  not  be  obtained  any 
other  way.  He  is  determined  to  be  entirely  in- 
dependent and,  to  my  knowledge,  has  made  his 
own  living  and  has  contributed  his  part  to  the 
life  of  his  community  ever  since  the  second 
summer  school  which  he  attended  in  1924.  This 
alone  is  almost  worth  the  total  expense  of  our 
entire  six  or  seven  years  of  summer  school  work. 

Another  man  came  to  the  school  practically 
blind  because  of  paralysis  of  the  eyelids.  We 
not  only  gave  him  the  training  which  we  gave 
to  all  the  other  men,  but  we  had  an  operation 


performed,  which  opened  the  lids  and  gave  him 
considerable  vision.  He  returned  to  his  home 
after  eight  weeks  and  went  back  to  his  former 
occupation,  that  of  a  cook.  Both  he  and  his 
family  wrote  several  letters  expressing  wonder- 
ful gratitude  for  what  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  short  time  he  was  with  us.  On  account 
of  sickness,  he  was  unable  to  continue  as  a  cook, 
but  he  bought  a  loom  and,  through  the  train- 
ing he  received  in  weaving  and  with  the  help 
of  his  wife,  supported  his  family  for  several 
years. 

A  blind  woman,  whose  handicap  came  too 
late  for  school  life,  spent  three  summers  at  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  and  became  so 
proficient  in  basketry  that  we  have  engaged  her 
as  a  teacher  along  this  line  for  the  present  sum- 
mer session.  She  is  a  woman  who  not  only 
knows  life  and  what  it  should  mean,  but  she  is 
a  strong  observer  and  student  of  the  life  of 
others.  She  has  told  me  over  and  over  again  that 
our  summer  school  was  a  godsend  to  the  adult 
blind  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Moreover,  she 
said  she  always  looked  forward  to  the  summer 
term  as  the  brightest,  happiest,  and  most  cheer- 
ful two   months   of  the  year. 

Another  blind  man,  an  Austrian,  who  was 
blinded  in  a  mine  explosion  in  northern  Minne- 
sota, drifted  to  Milwaukee  for  medical  aid  and 
finally  came  to  the  summer  school  for  rehabili- 
tation. We  trained  his  fingers  in  basketry,  but 
on  account  of  lack  of  language  we  had  difficulty 
in  teaching  him  to  read  and  to  write  and  to  use 
the  typewriter.  One  of  our  teachers  agreed  to 
help  him  evenings  during  the  regular  school  vear, 
provided  he  could  get  a  job  in  Janesville.  We 
obtained  a  position  for  him  as  rubber  in  a 
phonograph  factory  and  he  became  an  expert, 
earning  during  war  time  as  high  as  $15  a  day. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  no  demand 
for  phonographs  and,  accordingly,  Joe  lost  his 
job.  He  had  been  working  two  years  and  a 
half  when  he  handed  me  his  bank  book,  which 
showed  a  saving  of  $2,900,  besides  supporting 
himself  and  sending  money  to  a  dependent  sister 
in  Austria  during  that  period.  He  finally  left 
Janesville  and  turned  up  in  Cleveland.  Mrs. 
Palmer  had  an  opening  for  an  intelligent  man 
in  a  furniture  factory  and  knowing  that  Joe 
came  from  Wisconsin  and  having  heard  of  the 
success  of  a  blind  man  in  that  work  in  Janes- 
ville asked  Joe  if  he  knew  anything  about  the 
situation.  His  reply  was,  "I  am  the  man,"  and 
he  got  work  along  the  very  line  in  which  he 
had  been  trained.  Reports  since  that  time  have 
shown  that  he  is  still  succeeding,  and  he  is  an 
independent,  self-reliant  man.  He  says,  "I  have 
made  considerable  more  money  since  I  became 
blind  than  I  did  as  a  sighted,  unhandicapped 
man." 
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So  I  might  go  on,  giving  instance  after  in- 
stance of  the  results  of  our  rehabilitation  work, 
but  time  will  not  permit.  However,  there  is 
one  thing  that  I  can  not  pass  over.  I  wish  every 
one  assembled  at  this  convention  could  realize 
with  me  the  effect  of  eight  weeks  of  summer 
school  upon  the  men  and  women  who  attend. 
I  wish  every  one  of  you  could  visit  our  school 
and  attend  the  closing  exercises  which  are  held 
year  after  year.  I  wish  you  could  listen  to  the 
statements  of  real  genuine  expressions  of  grati- 
tude which  come  from  the  men  and  women  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  the  training  we 
offer. 

I  have  been  a  teacher  for  many  years.  I  have 
felt  the  thrill  which  comes  to  all  teachers  when 
men  and  women  who  have  been  my  pupils  have 
come  to  me  in  after  years  and  said:  "Mr.  Hoop- 
er, whatever  I  am  or  whatever  success  I  have 
had  in  this  world  is  due  to  the  inspiration  and 
teaching  which  you  gave  me  while  at  school." 
But  nowhere  have  I  ever  experienced  such 
thrills  and  such  pleasure  as  I  have  experienced 
at  the  close  of  our  summer  school  sessions.  The 
handshakes,  the  expression  of  the  faces  bubbling 
over  with  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  the  hap- 
piness, and  the  real  genuine  appreciation  shown 
by  these  men  and  women  as  they  bid  us  goodbye 
and  thank  us  for  what  we  have  done  for  them 
in  these  summer  school  sessions  is  something 
one  can  never  forget.  Such  an  experience  at  the 
close  of  a  session  more  than  compensates  us  for 
all  the  extra  work  and  all  the  extra  cost  which 
the   summer  school   has  necessitated. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  is  unique  in  its  hand- 
ling of  the  work  for  the  blind.  The  regular 
school,  the  summer  school,  the  commission  or 
Agency  for  the  Adult  Blind,  the  special  aid  for 
higher  education,  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
and,  in  fact,  all  publicly  supported  work  for 
the  blind  is  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  one  person.  Accordingly,  all  our  work  dove- 
tails and  the  work  of  each  department  is  planned 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  every  other 
department.  The  home  teachers,  the  field  agents, 
and  the  placement  workers  are  all  assembled  at 
the  opening  of  our  summer  school  and  at  its 
close.  At  the  opening  they  give  us  an  estimate 
of  the  men  and  women  whom  they  have  found, 
telling  us  of  their  home  life  and  past  history,  and 
providing  a  foundation  for  the  training  which 
we  are  to  give.  At  the  close  of  the  session  they 
review  with  us  the  results  which  we  have  ob- 
tained and  plan  for  the  future  handling  and  life 
work  of  those  who  leave.  Those  trained  have 
the  assistance  of  the  agency  in  every  way,  put- 
ting them  to  work  or  selling  the  products  they 
make  in  their  own  shops  or  own  homes.  The 
work  of  the  school  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
for    future    employment    or    for    supplementing 


former  training  and  so  prepare  those  who  at- 
tend for  better  fitting  into  the  business  world 
as  they  go  out  and  find  it.  The  whole  plan 
of  the  school  is  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  difiiculties  in  getting  in  touch  with  industry 
and  business,  and  to  prepare  for  meeting  the 
handicap,  not  only  of  blindness,  but  of  an  un- 
sympathetic, repellant  world  organized  on  a  see- 
ing basis. 

I  cannot  go  into  detail  regarding  the  work 
of  the  Agency,  but  I  can  say,  in  general,  that 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  department  for  the 
blind  in  Wisconsin,  not  only  aids  in  the  work 
of  the  summer  school  but  receives  the  assistance 
of  the  training  which  we  are  able  to  give  in 
this  department.  Many  of  those  who  leave  the 
summer  school  are  able  to  set  up  small  shops 
in  their  own  communities,  where  rugs,  brooms, 
and  baskets  are  manufactured,  and  where  with 
the  aid  of  the  selling  department  of  the  Agency 
the  parties  are  enabled  to  become  independent 
and  practically  self-supporting  men  and  women. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  results  of  our 
summer  school  experience.  I  do  not  advocate 
the  summer  school  as  a  panacea  to  cover  all 
kinds  of  rehabilitation  work.  I  do  not  offer  it 
as  the  greatest  scheme  which  has  ever  been  put 
forward  to  aid  the  adult  blind.  I  do  advocate 
it,  however,  as  a  means  that  can  be  used  by  all. 
The  cost  is  nominal.  The  equipment  is  at  hand 
and  the  results  which  can  be  obtained  are  great. 
I  close  with  an  appeal  to  all  those  in  charge 
of  work  for  the  blind  to  make  a  better  and 
more  efficient  use  of  what  we  have  within  our 
reach  and  not  clamor  so  much  for  more  money, 
more  organization,  and  far-off,  untried  schemes 
for  aiding  the  blind. 

Discussion  by  Joseph  E.  Vance,  Superintendent 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 

So  far  as  Minnesota  is  concerned  the  above 
topic,  if  taken  literally,  is  misleading,  for  there 
is  no  connection  whatsoever  between  the  regular 
and  the  summer  sessions  in  our  state,  except  that 
both  schools  use  the  same  plant.  One  of  the  first 
questions  asked  by  visitors  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  schools  for  the  blind  is,  "How  does 
the  summer  school  affect  the  regular  school?" 
I  immediately  reply  that  it  does  not  affect  the 
regular  school  in  any  way  because  the  two 
schools    are    separate   and    distinct    organizations. 

Twenty  years  ago  my  very  worthy  and  emi- 
nently able  predecessor.  Dr.  J.  J.  Dow,  promul- 
gated the  theory  of  the  Summer  School  for  the 
adult  blind  in  Minnesota.  He  set  forth  very 
clearly  the  crying  need  at  that  time  for  some 
means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind.  His  paper  was  prompted  by  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  commission  appointed  in  New 
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York  about  that  time  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  in  that  state. 

Even  at  that  time  the  concensus  of  opinion 
among  workers  for  the  blind  in  schools  for  their 
training  was  so  strongly  against  the  admission  of 
adults  that  this  question  did  not  seem  worthy 
of  consideration.  It  had  been  found  through 
many  years  of  experience  that  the  mingling  of 
such  blind  persons  with  blind  youth  was  al- 
most invariably  attended  with  seriously  harmful 
results  to  the  latter.  This  shutting  of  the  door 
of  hope  to  the  adult  blind  had  become  so  pain- 
ful to  those  compelled  to  do  it,  and  so  depress- 
ing in  its  effects  upon  those  shut  out,  that  the 
heart  of  humanity  became  stirred  to  discover 
some  means  of  supplying  the  equivalent  of  those 
privileges  denied  in  the  regular  schools. 

Twenty  years  would  seem  to  be  ample  time 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  efficacy  of  the  summer 
school  for  the  adult  blind.  The  best  evidence 
that  the  administrators  of  the  Minnesota  School 
have  believed  that  it  has  been  on  the  whole  the 
best  means  of  training  the  adult  blind  of  the 
state  is  that  it  has  been  continued  from  year  to 
year.  The  summer  school  is  now  in  its  nine- 
teenth year  with  an  enrollment  of  sixty,  the 
largest  in  its  history.  Very  few  of  those  in  at- 
tendance have  been  educated  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  practically  all  having  lost  their  vision  in 
comparatively  recent  years.  Former  Graduates 
of  the  school  are  not  advised  to  attend  summer 
school  unless  for  some  specific  kind  of  training, 
such,  for  example  as  piano-player  work,  which 
was  not  given  in  the  regular  school  until  some 
six  or  eight  years  ago. 

In  its  inception  Dr.  Dow  proposed  a  summer 
session  for  men  only  to  continue  for  ten  weeks. 
After  a  year  or  two  a  short  term  of  four  weeks 
was  provided  for  women  after  the  men  had  left 
for  their  homes.  The  term  for  men  has  been 
continued  as  started,  but  the  term  for  women 
has  been  lengthened  to  eight  weeks,  on  the  theory 
that  if  a  term  of  four  weeks  was  needed  for  the 
women,  a  term  of  eight  weeks  would  be  twice 
as  good.  The  question  of  the  mingling  of  the 
men  and  women,  I  am  sure,  is  alreadv  arising 
in  your  minds,  but  we  have  seen  no  seriously  ill 
effects.  There  is  so  little  social  contact  that  the 
effect  you  might  expect  has  been  practically  neg- 
ligible. Men  and  women  are  not  allowed  any 
social  contact  except  as  they  meet  occasionally 
in  class  work,  which  of  course,  is  always  in 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  sighted  teachers.  I 
am  free  to  admit,  however,  that  the  Superintend- 
ent cannot  help  feeling  some  concern  about  this 
problem,  depending  in  degree  from  year  to  year 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  student  body. 

In  Minnesota  we  teach  all  of  the  various 
kinds  of  hand  work.  Every  industrial  facility 
of  the  school  is  used.     In  addition  to  the  hand 


work  we  teach  reading  and  writing  of  Braille 
and  typewriting.  In  fact  we  aim  to  teach  such 
subjects  as  will  be  of  practical  value.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  teach  any  music  mainly  because 
the  time  is  too  limited  and  the  students  too  old 
to  make  progress  in  music. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  every  blind 
person  who  has  ever  attended  the  summer  school 
in  Minnesota  has  gone  away  somewhat  cheered 
and  with  a  new  hope.  At  least,  if  he  has  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  much,  he  feels,  I  think, 
that  he  has  had  his  chance.  He  no  longer  feels 
that  his  difficulties  exist  because  he  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  remove  them.  He  has  learned 
something  about  the  problems  of  others  who  are 
blind  and  in  many  cases  he  has  been  heartened 
after  comparing  his  condition  with  that  of 
others.     He  has  learned  to  be  blind. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  coming  to 
my  attention  was  that  of  a  man  about  fifty  years 
of  age  who  had  lost  his  sight  about  thirteen  years 
ago  and  who  had  not  eaten  a  meal  outside  of 
his  own  home  and  who  had  not  been  outside 
of  his  own  door  yard  in  eleven  years.  He  had 
in  that  time  developed  a  faultfinding  and  gen- 
erally disagreeable  disposition  and  an  uncontrol- 
able  temper.  He  could  not,  on  account  of  fear, 
take  ten  steps  alone  when  he  entered  summer 
school.  He  is  now  attending  his  third  term  of 
summer  school.  During  this  time  he  has  gained 
in  confidence  and  self-respect  and  has  learned 
to  do  things  with  his  hands,  if  not  with  very 
much  financial  profit  to  himself,  certainly  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  comfort.  I  think 
his  disposition  is  improving  and  his  exhibitions 
of  temper  are  not  so  frequent.  He  has  learned 
from  the  other  men  to  "give  and  take"  which 
is  a  valuable  lesson  for  any  of  us  to  learn,  if 
we  have  not  already  learned  it. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
better  use  of  the  school  plant  that  there  is  waste 
in  allowing  plants  whose  physical  valuations  run 
all  the  way  from  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
up  to  a  million  dollars  to  stand  idle  one-fourth 
of  the  year.  A  few  years  ago  books  were  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  "Better  Use  of  the  School 
Plant"  and  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
increased  use  thereof. 

The  building  and  all  the  equipment  are  avail- 
able for  the  summer.  Only  a  small  amount  of 
domestic  help  is  required.  The  extra  cost  of 
summer  school  lies  mostly  in  teaching  force  and 
maintenance.  In  Minnesota  our  Summer  School 
Budget  is  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  in  addi- 
tion to  our  regular  support  budget  for  the  sum- 
mer quarter. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Superintendent  the 
summer  school  adds  another  burden  and  no 
small  amount  of  additional  responsibility.  Two 
months   before   regular   school   closes   he   begins 
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to  receive  correspondence  about  the  next  sum- 
mer school  and  while  he  is  busy  with  the  closing 
of  the  regular  school  he  also  becomes  engrossed 
with  the  duties  of  organizing  the  summer  school. 
While  he  is  closing  his  summer  school  he  is  con- 
fronted with  the  details  and  problems  of  open- 
ing the  regular  school.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  Superintendent  is  not  apt  to  find  himself  in 
a  quandary  over  the  use  of  his  spare  time  during 
the  summer.  In  Minnesota  we  have  ten  days 
between  the  close  of  regular  school  and  the 
opening  of  summer  school  and  about  three  weeks 
between  the  close  of  summer  school  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  regular  school  in  the  fall. 

As  a  very  general  rule  discipline  in  the  sum- 
mer school  is  not  of  a  serious  nature.  There 
are  times  when  a  disgruntled  regular  school 
pupil  of  former  days  will  sift  in  and  create 
disturbance  on  account,  mainly,  of  being  allowed 
much  more  liberty  than  is  allowed  to  regular 
school  pupils.  Then  there  is  the  agitator  of  the 
bolshevistic  type,  who  tends  to  lower  the  morale 
of  the  men,  and  again  the  man  or  woman  who 
would  make  of  the  summer  session  a  very  pleas- 
ant summer  outing  and  enjoy  a  change  of 
scenery. 


In  Minnesota,  however,  students  are  limited 
to  four  sessions.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
correct  limit,  but  I  am  convinced  that  there 
should  be  a  definite  limit.  On  account  of  this 
rule,  partly,  and  for  the  better  reason  that  most 
of  the  men  and  women  who  attend  summer 
school  are  in  real  earnest  and  anxious  to  improve 
every  moment  of  time  there  are  few,  if  any,  who 
do  not  work  diligently  seven  hours  every  week 
day,  full  time,  except  Saturday  afternoon.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  a  summer  school  without  a 
limit  placed  on  the  number  of  terms  a  student 
may  attend  would  tend  to  deteriorate  into  a 
summer  home  for  the  blind.  I  believe  the 
standard  would  soon  become  lower  and  the  stu- 
dents would  soon  fail  to  take  the  summer  school 
seriously. 

Whether  the  summer  school  affords  the  best 
means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind  is  debatable.  Certainly  it  is  not  without 
fault  and  yet  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been 
efficacious  in  Minnesota  and  I  believe  many  of 
the  blind  adults  of  Minnesota  are  better  men 
and  women  and  more  worthy  citizens  of  the 
state  for  having  attended  its  sessions. 


TRAINING  IN  HABITS  OF  INDUSTRY 

ROBERT  J.  MULLIGAN 

Boys'  Industrial  Teacher,   New  York  State   School  for  the   Blind,   Batavia,  N.   Y. 


There  is  a  rapidly  growing  feeling  that  the 
primary  objective  of  industrial  training  in  the 
schools  is  educational  rather  than  vocational. 
School  administrators  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  industrial  training  in  the  school  is 
given  primarily  for  its  educational  value,  has 
little  of  prevocational  value  and  only  incident- 
ally vocational   guidance   value. 

The  ideal  curriculum  of  the  school,  which 
would  fix  its  aims  as  a  preparation  for  work 
rather  than  for  subordinate  occupation,  is  in 
contradiction  not  only  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word  school  itself,  but  to  every  true  conception 
of  education.  Guidance  in  the  right  use  of 
spare  time  is  vastly  more  important  than  what 
is  now  called  vocational  guidance.  Vocations 
are  often  determined  by  events  of  circumstances 
and  pursued  from  the  necessity  for  a  livelihood, 
while  the  disuse  of  spare  time  breeds  discontent, 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest. 

At  the  bottom  of  education  lies  the  right 
balance  between  work  and  leisure,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  those  inherent  instincts  of  con- 
struction which  stimulate  interest  in  work  and 
those  tastes  which  measure  the  correct  appre- 
ciation of  art,  literature,  and  recreation.  The 
separation  of  education  into  work  education  and 
leisure  education   is  fatal. 


In  the  early  history  of  Manual  Education, 
the  Swedish  Sloyd  system  was  in  vogue.  This 
system  provided  a  class  exercise  in  which  each 
pupil  performed  the  same  operation  at  the  same 
time.  Later  Russia  contributed  a  system  wherein 
each  pupil  performed  one  special  process  toward 
the  completed  project,  which  was  akin  to  the 
division  of  labor  in  the  American  industrial 
world.  Each  of  these  systems  tended  toward  a 
quantity  production,  but  alike  they  retarded 
individual  expression  in  the  pupil.  Both  of 
these  have  been  put  aside  as  systems  and  the 
pupils  are  now  given  opportunity  for  an  in- 
dividual instruction  plan,  giving  them  a  choice 
of  projects  and  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
problems  for  themselves.  It  was  found  that  they 
work  better  and  learn  more  when  working  on 
a  project  of  their  own  choice.  The  idea  of 
motivation  then  became  a  governing  factor  in 
selecting  the  instruction  material.  It  became  nec- 
essary to  go  back  of  the  completed  project  as 
a  whole  and  find  a  way  for  the  pupil  to  express 
his  thought,  choice,  judgment  or  interest  in  terms 
of  processes  if  the  development  were  to  be 
natural.  In  such  expression  the  pupil  is  taking 
a  responsible  part  in  planning  his  own  course  of 
instruction,  thus  the  school  becomes  vital  to  him 
and  not  merely  a  preparation   for  life.      Some 
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courses  of  instruction  seek  to  recognize  individual 
differences  in  workers  and  instead  of  working 
from  a  model,  substitutions  are  allowed. 

The  present  day  problem  is  to  make  proper 
use  of  leisure.  The  manual  training  teacher  has 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  fuller 
life  of  the  individual.  Idleness  is  not  rest.  The 
selection  of  activities  is  an  individual  problem; 
what  may  rest  and  provide  true  pleasure  for 
one  person,  may  have  an  opposite  effect  on  an- 
other. If  we  are  able  to  teach  our  pupils  in 
such  a  way  that  in  addition  to  meeting  the  com- 
mon aims  and  objectives  of  the  work,  we  are 
able  to  create  a  genuine  love  for  industry;  if 
we  are  able  to  stimulate  diversified  interests  so 
that  the  pupil  will  continue  to  develop,  then 
we  may  feel  that  our  artificial  parental  guid- 
ance as  well  as  our  pedagogical  instruction  have 
attained  results. 

Self-expression  of  the  child  has  become  the 
most  important  of  all  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  discipline  being  the  dominant 
note,  we  are  trying  to  enlist  the  child's  own 
interest  in  school  pursuits.  Without  the  use  of 
rewards  and  punishments  as  motives  we  are  at- 
tempting to  have  the  children  engage  in  work 
in  the  schoolroom  that  seems  to  them  worth 
while  for  its  own  sake.  Instead  of  training  in 
mere  habit  formation,  our  aim  is  to  develop 
initiative,  self-reliance  and  ability  to  think,  mak- 
ing the  child  instead  of  the  teacher  the  center 
of  interest  in  the  school. 

Professor  James  has  shown  us  that  emotions, 
like  all  mental  functions,  are  closely  bound  up 
with  wide-spread  bodily  activities  and  depend- 
ent upon  them.  We  feel  sorry  because  we  weep 
and  frightened  because  we  tremble.  Emotions  are 
inherited  modes  of  human  behavior  apparently 
serving  two  functions;  that  of  evaluating  expe- 
rience, and  in  typical  cases  of  strong  emotion, 
that  of  gathering  together  the  total  energy  to 
meet  emergencies.  The  child's  is  a  world  of 
spontaneous  response  to  the  things  that  happen 
around  him. 

In  children  we  see  gestures,  qualities  and  de- 
tails of  make-up  that  very  possibly  are  heredi- 
tary. Child  care  and  training  is  a  retail  job 
rather  than  a  wholesale  one.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  individual  whose  physical  and  mental 
make-up  is  very  complex.  It  is  the  individuality 
of  the  child  that  is  most  important.  Our  ob- 
ject should  be  to  promote  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  personality  without  unnecessary 
thwarting  and  repression;  if  on  the  other  hand 
the  teacher  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  must 
not  shirk  his  sacred  duty  to  modify  the  child's 
anti-social  tendencies,  the  problem  is  in  a  large 
measure  solved. 

The  feeling  of  dissension  held  by  academic 
and  primary  teachers  toward  industrial  training 


in  the  full  time  schools,  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
These  teachers  now  have  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  correlated  education.  Daily 
it  is  demonstrated  that  by  practical  application 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  literary  department 
are  made  more  interesting  to  the  pupils  through 
their  practices  in  manual  training.  As  a  specific 
instance  to  prove  this  statement,  I  take  the  case 
of  a  boy,  who  spent  several  years  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  was  finally  passed  on  to  the  grades 
because  of  his  advanced  age.  At  this  time  he  was 
enrolled  in  the  industrial  education  department, 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  as  an 
individual.  He  learned  to  tell  time  on  a  large, 
old  wall  clock,  in  the  care  of  which  he  still  has 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  Candle  making,  which 
is  a  simple  project,  taught  him  the  scientific  way 
of  twisting  the  wicking,  and  gave  him  an  ink- 
ling of  an  idea  concerning  the  proportionate 
size  of  the  wick  to  the  diameter  of  the  completed 
candle.  He  found  that  if  the  wick  was  pro- 
portionately too  large  for  the  size  of  the  candle, 
the  wick  smoked  and  if  contrarywise  the 
melted  wax  overflowed  and  ran  down  the  side 
of  the  candle.  His  realization  of  a  law  of 
Nature,  came  in  his  demonstrated  understanding 
of  the  functioning  of  capillary  attraction  in  the 
candle.  It  was  easily  demonstrated  to  this  boy 
that  the  growth  of  a  tree  was  similar  to  the 
growth  of  the  dipped  candle  and  that  the  sap 
transfusion  was  identical  with  that  of  the  wax 
passing  through  the  wick  to  the  flame.  In 
chair  reseating  he  found  that  by  scientific  weav- 
ing great  strength  was  built  up  from  fragile 
fibers.  A  simple  poultry  project  introduced  him 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  germ  of  life.  Every  three 
days  an  egg  which  was  taken  from  beneath  a 
setting  hen  was  broken  to  show  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo  chick.  Imagine  the 
awakening  which  this  would  cause  to  the  re- 
tarded mind  of  a  boy,  who  had  scarcely  experi- 
enced the  operation  of  peeling  a  hard  boiled  egg 
for  himself. 

The  dependency  of  a  living  thing  upon  a 
boy  could  do  no  other  than  bring  forth  the  sense 
of  responsibility  and  humaneness.  To  this  boy 
there  came  a  great  awakening.  He  found  there 
was  a  reason  and  a  purpose  for  everything. 
Education  became  Life,  and  his  training  in  edu- 
cation led  to  a  fuller  life.  During  his  last  five 
years  of  study,  including  industrial  education  in 
his  program,  he  has  become  a  very  creditable 
sixth  grade  pupil  to  whom  Life  is  vital  and  work 
a  pleasure  but  who  without  work  is  incorrigible. 

Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Industrial  Education  Magazine,  expresses  the 
importance  of  a  dual  education  in  this  way:  "A 
civilization  which  has  in  it  no  joy  in  work  will 
tumble.  An  educational  doctrine  which  ignores 
training    values    for    productive    usefulness    will 
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hasten  the  fall,  for  no  joy  in  work  can  be 
expressed  when  one  is  taught  nothing  of  the  full 
significance  of  work."  This  might  equally  well 
be  applied  to  training  in  habits  of  industry 
among  our  pupils. 

The  problem  of  the  teacher  is  to  study  the 
pupil,  observe  the  complexities  of  the  mental 
and  physical  make-up  of  the  child  and  deter- 
mine his  individuality  from  his  gestures,  ac- 
tions and  mannerisms.  From  a  long  line  of 
ancestors  he  inherits  much  good,  as  well  as  bad. 
The  good  is  to  be  developed  and  the  bad  to  be 
controlled  or  repressed.  Projects  which  will 
create  a  love  for  work  and  diversify  the  inter- 
ests, in  addition  to  meeting  the  common  aim  of 
the  school  curriculum,  should  be  used.  Impres- 
sions from  the  external  world  must  be  conveyed 
to  the  nerve  centers,  before  they  can  be  localized, 
transformed  into  sensations  and  reflected  in  other 
parts  of  the  organism.  The  projects  should 
have  or  indicate  a  reciprocal  relation  to  the  grade 
or  academic  work.  The  whole  nervous  system 
when  animated  so  far  as  susceptible  of  common 
and  special  interest,  stimulates  a  desire  for  at- 
tainment.    The  child  should  have  an  active  part 


in  planning  his  own  course  of  instruction.  He 
should  be  guided  in  his  evaluation  of  experiences 
and  permitted  to  exercise  his  inherent  power  to 
meet  emergencies.  He  should  be  trained  for  ini- 
tiative, self-reliance  and  ability  to  think.  The 
teacher  should  avoid  the  tendency  to  select  proj- 
ects which  call  for  spontaneous  movement  with- 
out conscious   thought. 

Idleness  permits  an  unguided  evaluation  of 
experiences  which  tends  to  create  and  develop 
a  socialistic  tendency  of  thought  and  a  morose 
disposition.  A  subordinate  employment,  is  our 
use  of  that  part  of  our  daily  routine  known 
as  our  leisure,  to  a  healthy  recreative  enjoy- 
ment, which  excites  an  increase  of  vital  action 
in  the  sensory  nerve  centers  and  causes  a  healthy 
reaction  upon  the  growth,  sense  and  reason  of 
the  child.  The  regular  progressive  training  is 
essential  to  this  growth  of  childhood.  Apropos 
of  this  is  a  quotation  from  an  editorial  in  Power 
Magazine,  "It  takes  three  weeks  of  gently  ap- 
plied warmth  to  produce  a  chicken,  whereas  the 
same  number  of  b.  t.  u.'s,  applied  in  four  min- 
utes gives  nothing  but  a  hard  boiled  egg.^^ 


THIRD  SESSION 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  22 


After  a  short  period  of  singing  together  the 
Association  heard  a  paper  on  "Incentives  to 
Better  Accomplishments  in  Music  Among  the 
Blind"  by  Mr.  John  Meldrum.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  paper,  read  by  Supt.  Bledsoe,  "How 
Can  the  Vocational  Value  of  Music  Be  In- 
creased?" by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bochau.  Discus- 
sion was  opened  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  and 
many  others  spoke  to  the  question. 


Supt.  S.  M.  Green,  chairman,  made  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Necrology.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  report  the  audience  stood  for  a 
moment  in  silence  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  those 
who  have  gone  on. 

A  "Demonstration  Clinic  in  Binet  Tests"  was 
then  conducted  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  and  a 
similar  "Clinic  in  Speech  Tests"  by  Dr.  Sara 
Stinchfield. 


INCENTIVES  TO  BETTER  ACCOMPLISHMENT  IN  MUSIC 
AMONG  THE  BLIND,  BOTH  AS  PERFORMERS  AND  AS 

TEACHERS 

JOHN  MELDRUM 
Director  of  Music,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. 


It  should  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable  for 
us  to  consider  briefly,  the  forces  which,  com- 
bined with  native  ability  and  talent,  provide  the 
impetus  towards  a  creditable  achievement  to  those 
of  our  pupils  who  select  a  career  in  music  for 
their  life's  work.  It  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that 
a  discussion  of  this  subject  should  be  brought 
forward  at  this  time,  when  the  rather  extra- 
ordinary stress  placed  upon  the  study  of  music 
in  our  schools,  especially  from  the  vocational 
standpoint,  is  being  seriously  questioned. 


Incentive  constitutes  the  background  of  all 
achievement.  Hence,  one  of  the  primary  func- 
tions of  education  is  to  create  within  those 
being  educated  the  proper  degree  of  incentive 
to  ensure  their  putting  to  the  utmost  use  what- 
ever ability  or  talent  they  may  possess. 

The  present  convention  being  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  instructors  of  the  blind,  the 
body  of  this  paper  will  take  up  what  are  deemed 
to  be  the  most  outstanding  incentives  to  success 
in   music  among  the  blind,  and  will  treat  them 
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in  conjunction  with  the  educational  methods  and 
courses  that  should,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  be 
employed  by  the  teacher  in  a  forcible  presenta- 
tion of  them  to  the  pupil. 

First,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  incentives 
to  success  in  music,  or  in  almost  any  other  line  of 
activity  among  the  blind,  do  not  diflEer  mate- 
rially, if  at  all,  from  those  by  which  sighted 
persons  are  urged  on  to  honorable  achievement. 
Blind  people,  truly  endowed  with  musical  abil- 
ity and  talent,  hold  the  same  love  for  the  art 
as  do  their  sighted  fellows.  They  have  the  same 
desire  to  spread  the  gospel  of  good  music,  to 
excel  as  performers,  teachers,  or  composers,  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  music  and  of  musicians 
as  exponents  of  the  supreme  art  known  to  man. 
It  is  in  the  learning  and  practice  of  the  art  that 
the  potential  diiierences  between  the  methods 
employed  by  the  sightless  and  sighted  are  to  be 
found. 

It  may  well  be  repeated  that  the  strongest  ele- 
ment urging  forward  to  better  accomplishment 
is  an  innate  love  of  and  devotion  to  music.  This 
attitude  must,  it  seems  to  us,  be  a  legacy  left 
the  individual  by  heredity,  reincarnation  or  di- 
vine selection.  (Owing  to  our  present  location, 
we  hesitate  to  suggest  evolution.)  It  is  like 
perfect  pitch,  a  gift  that  can  and  should  be  de- 
veloped, but  which  does  not  come  primarily  from 
intellectual   or   educational    effort. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  matter  is  prob- 
ably the  best  dealt  with  in  our  school  today. 
Development  along  these  lines  is  sought  and 
achieved  for  our  pupils  in  the  school  chorus, 
which  is  properly  stressed  as  being  the  one  place 
in  our  musical  educational  system  where  a  large 
number  of  students  can  become  familiar  with 
and  participate  in  the  rendering  of  the  best 
music  of  all  time. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  here  on  the  many 
obvious  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  branch 
of  music  work  in  our  schools.  Knowledge  tend- 
ing to  give  the  pupil  courage  to  undertake  the 
training  of  church  choirs,  experience  in  accom- 
panying, which  should  be  a  feature  of  the  work 
in  every  school  for  the  blind,  and,  if  the  words 
and  voice  parts  are  learned  bv  reading  the  braille 
text,  independence  and  a  just  pride,  which  should 
prove  invaluable  in  later  years. 

A  well  trained  orchestra  or  brass  band  fur- 
nishes similar  incentive  toward  vocation  achieve- 
ment, though  its  aesthetic  accomplishment  will 
of  necessity  be  on  a  lower  plane  than  that  of 
the  chorus. 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  mooted  question  just  how 
far  we  should  encourage  the  pupil  to  believe 
himself  capable  of  playing  in  dance  orchestras 
or  other  types  of  orchestras  with  sighted  per- 
formers. The  exceptionally  brilliant  pupil 
might  do  this  successfully,   if  given  the  proper 


consideration  by  his  co-workers ;  but  generally 
speaking,   this  field  seems   impractical. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  ensemble  organiza- 
tions there  should  be,  and  generally  is,  given 
expert  training  to  the  individual  showing  a  spe- 
cial talent  in  voice,  stringed  or  brass  instruments. 

A  class  in  appreciation  of  music,  wherein  the 
chief  aim  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  listen  intelli- 
gently, reverently,  and  interestedly  to  the  world's 
masterpieces  in  music,  thereby  developing  a  love 
for  them  and  an  understanding  of  them,  will 
tend  as  an  incentive  to  competent  achievement 
not  to  be  fully  appreciated  unless  experienced. 
All  types  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
should  be  presented  in  such  a  class.  The  Vic- 
trola  has  been  found  to  be  an  invaluable  asset 
for  the  presentation  of  orchestral  and  operatic 
works,  and  for  the  familiarizing  of  the  pupil 
with  great  artists  in  localities  where  personal 
contact  with  them  through  concerts  is  not  pos- 
sible. The  teachers  in  the  music  department 
should  be  called  upon  to  appear  as  performers 
before  this  class,  which  will  tend  to  inspire  the 
pupils  they  are  teaching.  We  believe  that  this 
particular  work  should  be  an  assignment  to  each 
teacher  in  the  department,  for  how  can  pupils 
retain  respect  for  teachers  who  can  not  or  will 
not  lead  them  in  the  matter  of  public  or  semi- 
public  performance?  In  passing,  we  should  like 
to  state  that,  in  our  opinion,  every  teacher  of 
music  in  a  school  for  the  blind  should  be  com- 
pelled to  be  able  to  perform  creditably  composi- 
tions of  more  than  average  difficulty  in  his  or 
her  specific  line  of  teaching.  Because  of  their 
inability  to  read  at  sight,  blind  students  re- 
quire such  ability  on  the  part  of  their  instruc- 
tors more  tlian  do  sighted  pupils,  to  whom  it  is 
a  necessity.  There  never  has  been  a  more  false 
doctrine  preached  in  the  realm  of  pedagogy  than 
that  which  teaches  that  one  may  successfully  in- 
struct another  to  do  what  he  can  not  himself  ac- 
complish. No  less  an  authority  than  the  master 
pedagogue  and  pianist,  Theodore  Leschetizky, 
made  the  statement  that  he  would  teach  only  so 
long  as  he  could  play  better  than  his  best  pupil; 
and  we  all  know  that  among  his  pupils  are  such 
artists  as  Paderewski,  Gabrilowitsch,  Arthur 
Schnabel,  Bloomfield-Zeisler  and  numerous 
others  of  equal  distinction.  Leschetizky  recog- 
nized the  tremendous  incentive  to  his  pupils  of 
illustration,  from  which  is  learned  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  constant  application  and 
consistent  and  intelligent  study. 

Leopold  Godowsky,  the  distinguished  pianist, 
composer  and  teacher,  has  stated  to  the  writer 
many  times  that  good  teaching  lies  principally 
in  awakening  dormant  sensibilities;  that  unless 
the  pupil  responds  to  instruction  by  properly  re- 
acting emotionally  to  the  suggestions  oflFered,  he 
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might  better  turn  to  another  field  for  his  activi- 
ties. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon 
the  value  of  attendance  at  fine  concerts,  when- 
ever possible.  The  school  should  encourage  this 
in  every  way  that  is  compatible  with  the  curricu- 
lum and  morale  of  the  institution.  Personally, 
there  has  come  under  our  observation  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  pupil's  musical  salvation,  due 
largely  to  his  having  attended  one  Paderewski 
recital. 

It  is  now  time  to  discuss  practical  incentives, 
which  are,  of  course,  vocational  in  their  nature. 

We  submit  that  a  concert  career  for  the  sight- 
less is  impossible  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
and  that  it  is  false  idealism  to  promise  a  pupil 
more  than  a  mediocre  success  in  this  field  of 
activity.  Some  may  argue  that  success  has  been 
attained  by  those  without  sight  in  this  work  and 
will  bring  forward  many  instances  to  substan- 
tiate their  claim.  In  past  years,  when  the  itiner- 
ant pianist,  organist,  or  vocalist  could  book 
himself  for  an  entire  season,  securing  in  each 
town  fees  ranging  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
dollars,  and  before  the  necessity  of  extensive 
and  expensive  advertising  campaigns  owing  to 
the  present  overcrowded  condition  in  the  con- 
cert field,  many  succeeded  where  today  prac- 
tically all  would  fail.  Hence,  it  becomes  our 
duty  as  teachers  to  present  these  facts  squarely 
to  the  pupil,  but  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not 
crush  out  his  efforts  at  the  very  start.  We  should 
urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  bringing  himself 
to  the  peak  of  his  ability  as  a  performer  in 
order  that  he  may  use  this  ability  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  the  difficulties  encount- 
ered by  his  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  appearing 
at  such  concerts  as  will  properly  advertise  him 
as  a  teacher,  and  last,  but  not  least,  as  a  tre- 
mendous social  asset  in  bringing  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  type  of  people  with  whom  his 
talent,  education  and  profession  entitle  him  to 
mingle. 

Possibly  the  strongest  incentive  to  success 
comes  from  the  realization  that  music  can  be 
made  a  means  of  self-support,  to  which  end 
every  intelligent  student  in  our  schools  works 
during  his  entire  educational  period.  Aside  from 
holding  a  church  position  as  organist,  concert- 
izing  in  conjunction  with  other  work,  or  at- 
tempting that  form  of  employment  still  under 
investigation  and  largely  experimental — acting  as 
organist  or  as  pianist  in  a  moving  picture  theatre, 
the  most  dependable  activity  for  the  sightless 
musician  is  to  be  found  as  a  teacher  either  of 
a  class  of  sighted  pupils  or  in  a  school  for  the 
blind. 

In  order  to  better  prepare  its  students  to  teach 
sighted  pupils,  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind    requires    two    years    of    normal    training 


in  piano  prior  to  graduation  from  the  depart- 
ment of  music.  During  the  year  just  concluded 
we  gave  instruction  to  a  group  of  four  stu- 
dents, each  of  whom  taught  a  sighted  pupil  from 
the  city  of  Muskogee.  This  class  was  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  music 
and  of  a  sighted  teacher  of  piano,  who  co-oper- 
ated and  greatly  advanced  the  work  of  the 
class.  This  method  of  conducting  the  class  was 
undertaken  on  the  theory  that  the  sightless  teach- 
er could  explain  to  the  sightless  pupil-teachers 
the  proper  method  of  approaching  their  tasks 
from  that  particular  point  of  view,  while  the 
sighted  teacher  could  explain  to  the  pupil-teachers 
the  reactions  of  their  sighted  pupils  to  certain 
methods  employed  and  problems  encountered. 
Our  pupils  were  taught  that,  while  they  must 
know  from  memory  every  composition  they  used 
in  teaching  and  must  have  the  braille  text  at 
hand  to  substantiate  their  corrections  and  sug- 
gestions, they  would  still  find  that  many  cases 
would  arise  where  they  must  resort  to  the  use 
of  their  pupils'  eyes  in  order  to  straighten  out  a 
problem  or  to  clear  up  an  explanation.  The 
class  met  once  a  week  for  a  discussion  of  methods 
of  teaching,  problems  relating  to  the  teaching 
of  staff  notation  and  any  specific  incident  that 
might  have  occurred  during  a  particular  lesson. 
Lessons  were  given  to  the  sighted  pupils  twice 
weekly.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  our  students 
had  the  encouragement  of  having  their  pupils 
presented  in  one  of  the  school's  regular  recitals. 
So  satisfactory  was  the  result  of  this  method, 
and  so  encouraged  were  the  students  by  their 
achievement,  that  we  shall  continue  our  normal 
training  in  the  same  way  during  the  coming 
year.  Normal  training  is  not  claimed  exclusive- 
ly for  Oklahoma,  but  the  method  of  instruction 
is  included  in  this  paper  for  what  it  may  be 
worth  to  anyone  interested. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  mention  here 
the  cultivation  in  our  schools  of  the  incentive 
of  independence  among  the  pupils  in  the  memor- 
izing and  practice  of  music  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  braille  music  notation.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  however,  we  found  a  lengthy 
magazine  article  written  by  a  successful  sight- 
less musician,  actually  advocating  that  blind 
musicians  give  up  braille  notation  altogether  and 
resort  to  the  more  primitive  method  of  learn- 
ing through  dictation.  Such  a  method,  it  seems 
to  us,  would  destroy  one  of  the  greatest  incen- 
tives to  success;  that  of  being  able  to  do  for 
one's  self  what  a  sighted  competitor  is  able  to 
accomplish.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
stated  that  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  incentive 
in  music  of  modern  times  is  "Key  to  Braille 
Music  Notation"  recently  compiled  by  L.  W. 
Rodenberg  and  published  under  the  supervision 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.   This 
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work  is  much  more  than  a  text  book  on  Braille 
Music  Notation.  It  furnishes  the  student  with 
invaluable  information  relating  to  the  transla- 
tion of  braille  characters  into  the  musical  lan- 
guage they  are  written  to  express. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  connected 
with  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  to  pre- 
pare a  paper  on  incentive  or  any  other  subject 
related  to  its  work  without  mentioning  with 
reverence  the  name  and  service  of  the  late  Oscar 
W.  Stewart,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  school 
for  fourteen  years.  "Incentive"  was  the  key-note 
of  all  Mr.  Stewart's  activities.  Always  looking 
to  the  future,  he  was  the  builder  of  the  school 
materially,  intellectually,  morally  and  spiritually. 

In  line  with  this  constant  forethoughtedness, 
Mr.  Stewart  realized  that,  in  many  cases,  a 
pupil's  incentive  is  ruined  at  its  source  by  the 
knowledge  that  after  the  thorough,  but  neces- 
sarily limited  education  in  a  school  for  the  blind, 
there  would  be  no  funds  available  for  him  to 
continue  his  studies  in  either  university  or  con- 
servatory. Hence,  through  the  instrumentality 
and  eilort  of  this  farsighted  and  always  sym- 
pathetic man,  a  revolving  fund  was  established 
by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Muskogee,  of  which 
Mr.  Stewart  was  not  only  a  member,  but  also 
served    as    president.       From    this    fund    pupils 


may  borrow  to  finish  their  education  or  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  business,  having  the  knowledge 
that  they  not  only  have  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing this  money  to  the  fund  for  others  to  use, 
but  that  they  are  in  honor  bound  to  do  so. 
Does  not  this  last  phase  of  the  situation  add 
materially  to  the  incentive  value  of  the  fund? 

The  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  in 
Muskogee,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind  and  a  third  member,  who 
acts  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  More  need  not 
be  said  about  this  fund.  It  has  been  used  by 
graduates  from  the  music  department  and  by 
others  with  such  success  that  its  continuance 
as  a  permanent  adjunct  of  the  school's  after-care 
equipment  seems  fully  warranted. 

This  then  is  our  task  if  we  would  improve 
the  accomplishment  in  music  of  our  pupils 
through  incentive.  First,  to  equip  our  depart- 
ments of  music  materially  and  pedagogically  with 
the  best  that  is  consistent  with  the  financial  status 
of  our  schools;  and,  second,  to  educate  our  pu- 
pils in  the  knowledge  of  the  aesthetic  and  prac- 
tical value  of  music  so  that  they  may  become 
imbued  with  sufficient  confidence  in  themselves 
and  their  ability  to  push  forward  to  success. 


HOW  CAN  THE  VOCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  MUSIC  BE 

INCREASED? 

CHARLES  H.  BOCHAU 
Director  of  Music,  Maryland  School  for  the   Blind,   Overlea,   Md. 


In  speaking  on  the  subject,  "How  can  the 
vocational  value  of  music  be  increased,"  I  would 
like  to  be  as  frank  as  possible  without  treading 
on  anyone's  toes,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  details  for  the  good  of  the  blind 
music  student. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  inside  of  a  music  de- 
partment of  a  school  for  the  blind  and  see  what 
we  find.  In  the  average  school,  I  dare  say, 
music  is  taught  in  one  way  or  another  to  all  the 
students  from  the  first  grade  up.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  the  proper  procedure,  nevertheless 
it  serves  a  good  purpose  in  training  the  mind, 
although  the  student  may  not  be  able  to  use  the 
subject  in  later  life  as  a  vocation.  It  serves  a 
double  purpose,  however,  one  that  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  and  the  other  as  a  pastime  in  the 
home,  if  the  student  is  engaged  in  other  occu- 
pations.    So  much  for  the  average  student. 

Now  let  us  take  the  exceptional  music  student, 
and  there  are  and  have  been  a  few  of  these  in 
every  school.  I  may  ask,  have  these  students 
been  properly  recognized  by  their  teachers,  and 
has  the  school  the  proper  equipment  for  handling 


such  a  student?  In  some  cases,  I  may  say,  the 
proper  care  has  not  been  taken  to  furnish  the 
student  with  the  necessary  equipment  for  the 
subject  for  which  he  has  talent,  and  in  that  case 
he  has  probably  lost  his  opportunity.  If  such  a 
talented  pupil  is  found  in  the  school,  and  by  a 
talented  pupil  I  mean  one  who  is  fitted  mentally 
and  physically  for  the  work,  and  the  school  is 
not  equipped  with  a  first  class  music  depart- 
ment it  should  find  some  means  of  giving  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  study  elsewhere,  but 
not  before  his  or  her  case  has  been  properly 
judged  by  competent  musicians.  My  reason  for 
referring  to  the  music  department  and  its  pupils 
you  will  see  later. 

For  the  average  blind  music  student,  I  must 
confess,  there  is  very  little  opportunity  to  in- 
crease the  vocational  value,  as  the  world  is  full 
of  musicians  of  all  classes  with  which  the  blind, 
or  partially  blind  cannot  compete,  unless  it  be 
in  the  teaching  field.  And  then  again  everyone 
is  not  gifted  as  a  teacher,  especially  a  teacher 
of  music.  A  blind  violinist,  a  great  artist,  con- 
fessed to  me  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
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teach  beginners,  because  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  see  the  pupil.  The  more  advanced  he  could 
manage  very  well.  To  me  even  that  seems  doubt- 
ful. It  may  be  possible,  however,  for  a  good 
pianist  or  violinist  to  play  in  a  moving  pic- 
ture theatre,  especially  in  small  communities 
where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  great  deal  of 
talent  for  such  purposes;  or  also  to  secure  en- 
gagements for  radio  concerts  and  other  enter- 
tainments of  this  class.  But  we  surely  do  not 
want  our  students  to  play  in  questionable  resorts, 
as  was  the  case  some  years  ago,  and  which  came 
to  the  writer's  personal  attention.  If  such  be  the 
case  music  better  be  put  aside  in  the  school  for 
the  blind.  But  please  do  not  misunderstand  me, 
for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  such  cases 
are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  may  be  a  wider  field  of  activity,  if 
the  subject  is  properly  handled,  to  which  I  shall 
refer  presently.  There  have  been,  and  are  with 
us  today  a  number  of  worthy  artists.  I  may 
mention  the  late  Mr.  Wood  of  Philadelphia, 
Adam  Geibel,  Bishoff  of  Washington,  the  cele- 
brated voice  teacher  and  organist.  Edwin  Grasse 
of  New  York,  the  celebrated  violinist,  organist, 
and  composer,  and  a  great  many  others,  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  Some  of  these  have 
been  very  successful  as  players,  teachers  and 
composers.  But  a  great  many  worthy  artists 
have  very  few  engagements  or  practically  none 
worth  mentioning.  Why?  Because  the  public 
does  not  support  them.     And  why  not? 

Perhaps  I  can  make  the  matter  clear  to  you. 
Let  us  first  of  all  get  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  literary  and  other  depart- 
ments of  a  school  for  the  blind,  who  have  so 
very  little  confidence,  and  less  good  words  for 
the  blind  music  student.  For,  I  say,  how  can 
the  average  person  think  anything  of  the  ability 
of  the  blind  when  the  teachers  themselves  have 
so  little  confidence  in  their  ability.  I'm  not  speak- 
ing from  hearsay  but  from  actual  experience. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  ask  you  to  boost  a 
certain  student's  work  if  in  your  own  heart 
you  feel  that  his  work  is  not  up  to  the  standard. 
But  I  do  say,  that,  if  the  worthy  blind  students 
are  to  succeed  it  is  up  to  you  to  acquaint  the 
general  public  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
not  criticize  continually  the  teaching  of  a  sub- 
ject of  which  they  know  so  very  little  or  prac- 
tically nothing.  How  can  you  expect  the  public 
to  support  a  blind  artist  when  you,  as  teachers 
of  the  school,  do  not  support  him  with  your 
good  will?  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  case 
with  all  those  connected  with  the  school.  One 
is  enough  to  do  damage. 

I  well  remember  some  few  years  ago  we  had 
a  teacher  at  our  school  who  thought  that  music 
should  not  be  practiced  at  all;  her  own  subjects 
were   far  more   important.      Well,   perhaps   they 


were  to  some  of  the  students.  Literary  work 
should  not  be  neglected  under  any  consideration. 
The  student  of  music  especially  should  have  all 
the  literary  knowledge  he  can  obtain,  for  this  is 
the  rock  upon  which  a  good  musician  must  stand 
in  order  to  succeed.  During  my  long  teaching 
experience  I  have  attributed  many  failures  to 
the  lack  of  just  this.  It  requires  greater  intel- 
lectuality to  be  an  artist  in  the  world  of  music 
than  in  any  of  the  other  arts.  The  mind  train- 
ing has  to  be  superior.  When  a  speaker,  a  lec- 
turer, happens  to  forget,  momentarily,  a  part  of 
his  subject,  he  pulls  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket,  blows  his  nose,  or  coughs,  or  takes  a 
drink  of  water  in  order  to  give  himself  time 
to  think  of  his  forgotten  phrase.  But  not  so 
with  the  musician.  He  must  have  his  subject 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  so  to  speak,  and  cannot 
hesitate  for  a  moment. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  now  with  regard 
to  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  greater 
activity  as  to  the  vocational  field  among  our 
blind  musicians.  To  my  way  of  thinking  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  a  committee,  consisting 
of  the  music  faculty  of  the  various  schools,  to 
act  as  a  publicity  committee  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. This  committee  to  consult  with  the  super- 
intendents as  to  the  best  ways  and  means  to  ac- 
quaint the  public,  through  the  newspapers  or 
otherwise,  with  the  capabilities  of  the  blind 
musician.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  charity 
begins  at  home,  and  each  and  every  school  should 
be  a  propaganda  for  its  students.  Let  the  school 
send  these  artists  from  state  to  state  and  school 
to  school;  pay  them  a  nominal  sum  plus  ex- 
penses for  their  services.  Give  them  plenty  of 
newspaper  notoriety,  for  it  pays  to  advertise, 
and  thus  start  the  ball  rolling.  This  will  make 
the  public  take  notice  of  your  school  and  also 
the  work  that  is  being  done  there  and  in  other 
places.  But  I  warn  you,  unless  your  work  is 
first  class  it  will  be  a  failure  from  the  start. 
Every  individual  whom  you  send  out  must  be  a 
first  class  product.     Think  it  over. 

Discussion  by  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

What  are  the  kinds  of  vocational  work  in 
the  fields  of  music?  In  one  direction  (and  let 
us  consider  it  first)  music  divides  itself  into 
classical  and  popular,  or  into  standard  music 
and  jazz.  So  it  seems;  but  a  better  division  is 
good  music  and  bad  music.  I  confess  that  I 
have  been  bored  to  distraction  by  ancient  for- 
malist composers  and  by  modern  French  futurist 
composers,  even  though  a  wonderful  symphony 
orchestra  was  playing.  And  I  admit  I  have  felt 
no  mean  grace  of  poetry  flow  from  the  baton 
of  Paul  Whiteman.  You  pay  a  half  dozen  good 
dollars  for  a  half  a  dozen  cheap  murders  in  a 
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Grand  Opera,  and  the  next  morning  In  your 
office  or  studio,  you  insist  that  a  blind  boy  or 
girl  should  starve  rather  than  play  Irving  Ber- 
lin's "Always"  or  "I  Climbed  the  Highest 
Mountain."  Every  year  the  immense  sum  of  six 
hundred  million  dollars  is  spent  for  dance  and 
light  entertainment  music  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  blind  had  a  monopoly  on  this  business,  I 
would  have  an  income  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
And  because  of  this,  some  of  you  would  close 
our  music  departments.  Isn't  it  wonderful,  this 
plaster!  If  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  blind 
persons  can  earn  a  good  living  playing  this 
vigorous  and  harmless  nonsense  called  jazz,  let's 
get  them  busy.  Frankly,  I  pity  any  man  or 
woman  who  is  mean  enough  to  set  up  an  arbi- 
trary sophisticated  standard  and,  by  that  criter- 
ion, expect  a  less  fortunate  human  being,  single- 
handed,  to  reform  the  world. 

In  another  direction,  musical  vocations  may 
be  divided  as  to  those  the  blind  may  follow  and 
those  they  may  not  follow.  The  latter,  includ- 
ing professional  accompanying,  criticism,  en- 
graving, etc.,  which  requires  sight,  constitutes  so 
small  a  group  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  blind  in  general  may  be  about  as  ambi- 
dextrous in  music  as  their  ambition  and  train- 
ing admit. 

By  still  another  classification,  we  see  that 
there  are  eight  musical  pursuits  open  to  the 
blind,  namely,  composing,  concertizing,  church 
playing,  teaching,  light  entertaining,  dance  play- 
ing, tuning  and  street  playing.  The  first  four 
of  these  are  the  more  elite,  and  in  them  have 
been  scores  of  notable  successes.  Of  these  four, 
teaching  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  is 
the  very  support  and  center  of  the  four.  Thus, 
by  his  church  work,  the  teacher  gains  more  pres- 
tige than  money;  by  concert  work  the  teacher 
gratifies  the  thirst  for  high  adventure;  and  by 
composing  the  teacher  expresses  himself  in  a  fine 
avocation.  We  can  do  only  a  little  to  make 
church  players,  for  that  depends  upon  locality 
and  adaptability.  We  cannot  make  many  con- 
certists,  for  that  depends  on  talent  and  disposi- 
tion. We  cannot  make  composers  for  that  de- 
pends on  endowment.  But  we  can  make  teach- 
ers. Don't  allow  your  music  students  to  be 
confused  in  their  ambition.  Point  to  teaching 
as  the  center  of  the  elite  pursuits. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  commercial  group  of 
vocations,  entertaining,  dance  playing,  tuning 
and  street  playing.  Of  these,  entertaining  and 
dance  work  thrust  themselves  before  us,  out  of 
.  a  music-crazy  world,  as  a  most  promising  field 
for  the  blind.  A  year  ago  I  sat  well  enter- 
tained under  a  chautauqua  tent.  At  the  close  of 
the  program  the  conductor  of  the  troup  cheer- 
fully informed  us  that  the  piano  player,  a  spruce 
and  spry  young  blonde,   was   totally  blind   and 


by  that  virtue  had  been  able  to  choose  him  for 
husband.  A  dance  orchestra  of  all  blind  players 
recently  formed  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  se- 
cures one  engagement  after  another,  not  by  virtue 
of  blindness  but  by  virtue  of  delivering  goods 
and  pep. 

The  suggestion,  then,  is  to  teach  orchestral 
instruments.  Don't  worry  about  making  beg- 
gars— they  will  beg  anyway.  Have  a  fine,  stan- 
dard school  orchestra,  and  play  standard  orches- 
tration. Abhor  playing  by  ear.  Organize  small 
ensembles,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  allow 
them  to  do  lyceum  and  chautauqua  work.  Or- 
ganize a  dance  orchestra  and  let  them  compete 
for  city  work.  Let  us  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  there  will  be  enough  dance  orchestras  to 
justify  the  maintenance  of  a  small  Braille  press 
to  provide  printed  parts,  amply  and  quickly. 

The  third  commercial  vocation  is  piano  tun- 
ing. Require  your  prospective  tuners  to  be 
trained  in  playing.  It  will  make  them  better 
tuners  and  far  better  salesmen.  Formerly,  when 
I  tuned,  I  could  not  work  without  interpolating 
little  coaxing  trills  and  flourishes,  which  inevi- 
tably elicited  a  request  that  I  play  for  the  as- 
sembled family  or  neighborhood  when  I  finished 
the  job.  Finding  my  hands  too  tired  for  Sonata 
Pathetique,  I  well  remember  how  I  usually  re- 
sorted to  the  time  honored  "Let  Me  Call  You 
Sweetheart,"  with  many  variations.  After  the 
performance  the  tuning  fee  was  always  gladly 
surrendered  and  the  neighbors'  pianos  quite  often 
needed  tuning.  I  have  often  wondered  how 
much  royalty  I  owe  the  composer  of  this 
precious  tune. 

This  proves  how,  in  general,  music  is  a  won- 
derful auxiliary  to  any  endeavor.  It  has  the 
magic  power  to  convert  a  social  funeral  into  a 
festival.  By  moving  from  the  corner  rocking 
chair  or  the  living  room  to  the  piano  stool 
among  the  initiated,  the  blind  person  may 
convert  tears  of  pity  into  flattering  laughter.  So, 
if  your  music  department  must  fail  in  vocational 
inspiration,  let  it  at  least  train  pupils  to  be 
socially  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  through  the 
accomplishments  of  music. 

As  to  the  last  and  lowest  classified  pursuit, 
street  playing,  we  must  rely  on  educational,  legis- 
lative, and  other  organized  eflFort  to  solve  the 
problem.  Although  all  mendicancy  is  to  be 
disparaged,  there  is  a  distinction  between  gross 
begging  and  street  playing.  There  is  in  East 
St.  Louis  one  of  our  former  undergraduate 
pupils,  who  plays  the  accordion  so  exceedingly 
well  that  I  would  go  out  of  my  way  to  hear 
him.  He  has  been  asked  to  broadcast  over  no 
less  a  station  than  KYW  of  Chicago.  What  are 
we  to  do  with  such  a  fellow  when  he  tells  his 
street  audience  to  contribute  only  value  for 
value? 
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Now,  having  thus  surveyed  the  vocations,  how 
may  they  be  increased  by  the  agencies  most  re- 
sponsible, namely,  our  music  departments?  Let 
us  briefly  consider  the  following: 

1.  The  flaw  in  the  primary  department. 

2.  The  vocal  field. 

3.  Scientific  notation. 

4.  The  psychology   of   memorizing. 

5.  Improvisation. 

6.  Personality  and  salesmanship. 

7.  Normal  training. 

( I )  We  are  not  nearly  so  scientific  in  primary 
musical  work  as  our  public  schools.  We  do  not 
begin  music  reading  early  enough,  and  we  pro- 
long rote  teaching  to  a  shameful  extent.  Chil- 
dren in  public  schools  may  pass  or  begin  to  pass 
"From  rote  to  note"  in  the  first  year.  Blind 
children  ordinarily  begin  to  read  notes  in  the 
fourth  year.  Observe  the  interim;  and  if  you 
have  faith  in  the  value  of  reading,  you  will 
realize  the  calamity  to  the  student.  The  Braille 
system  is  to  blame.  To  the  seeing  child,  the 
staff  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  easily  suggests 
pitch.  But  to  the  blind  child,  the  arbitrary 
Braille  signs  can  have  meaning  only  after  some 
knowledge  of  key  signatures  is  acquired.  Hence, 
he  is  delayed  in  the  reading  of  notes  until  he  is 
so  old  that  attention  to  solfeggio  fundamentals 
is  likely  to  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  keyboard 
technique.  But  there  is  a  remedy,  one  which 
will  make  the  most  of  this  fertile  but  neglected 
period,  the  second  and  third  years.  A  simple 
tonic  sol-fa  method  of  writing  may  be  intro- 
duced, using  the  ordinary  letter  D  for  Do,  the 
letter  R  for  Re,  etc.  What  a  grand  time  our 
children  can  have  reading  these  easy  notes!  How 
thoroughly  they  acquire  the  fundamentals  of 
rhythm  and  pitch!  And,  what  is  equally  impor- 
tant, they  will  acquire  a  sense  of  fluent  reading. 
Tonic  sol-fa  for  this  purpose  is  treated  in  the 
new  Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation  printed  in 
ink  and  Braille  at  the  American  Printing  House. 
We  need  a  specially  edited  little  book  for  sight- 
singing  in  solfeggio  letters,  and  if  no  one  else 
does  it,  I  will,  for  the  whole  structure  of  our 
vocal   training  is   involved. 

The  most  important  time  in  the  study  of  any 
subject  is  the  beginning,  when  habits  are  formed. 
How  do  you  teach  Braille  music  reading?  Con- 
stant stress  must  be  laid  on  the  correct  reading 
and  understanding  of  every  character  on  the 
Braille  page.  It  is  bad  practice  to  teach  music 
reading  one  year  and  begin  lessons  the  next.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  must  be  correlated  with 
its  application  in  practice,  and  the  pupil  must 
play  everything  he  reads.  Miss  Leininger  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools  is  our  protagonist  of 
the  new  idea  in  Braille  teaching.  And  she  is 
now  compiling  a  progressive  album  of  primary 
pieces  with  brief  lessons  on  notation  interwoven. 


Thus,  reviewing  the  foregoing  points,  it  is  well 

( 1 )  to  employ  tonic  sol-fa  in  the  first  three  years, 

(2)  to  avoid  excessive  rote  teaching  and  (3)  to 
insist  on  accuracy  in  reading.  These  are  the 
a,  b  c's  of  vocational  increase. 

(2)  What  about  the  vocal  field  question? 
Why  are  there  no  more  professional  singers 
among  the  blind?  Singing  is  the  elite  achieve- 
ment in  music.  There,  brighter  than  elsewhere, 
shine  the  three  C's,  culture,  competence  and 
compensation.  We  must  admit  that  ample  stress 
is  laid  on  big  choral  displays  to  advertise  our 
institutions.  But  not  enough  stress  on  discovering 
potential  talent  in  individuals.  In  the  vocal 
field,  technical  notation  is  becoming  important. 
Heretofore,  the  blind  singer  has  had  his  words 
and  notes  written  separately,  requiring  that  they 
be  memorized  and  fitted  together  after  the 
fashion  of  a  puzzle.  I  have  found  by  experi- 
mentation that  the  finger  of  a  good  reader  moves 
rapidly  enough  to  comprehend  as  a  unit-idea  a 
word  followed  by  its  note.  Thus,  by  alternat- 
ing words  and  notes  in  the  same  line,  a  method 
called  the  "Sight"  method  has  been  designed. 
Imagine  our  delight  when,  placing  a  four-part 
song  thus  written  in  the  hands  of  four  of  our 
advanced  students,  they  sang  it  through  quite 
well  at  first  sight.  To  my  knowledge  it  was  the 
first  time  such  a  thing  was  ever  done  by  touch. 
A  blind  vocalist,  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  we 
mailed  a  number  of  sight  method  songs,  on  first 
examination  remarked,  "Have  these  fellows  gone 
crazy?"  But  after  he  got  the  idea,  he  became 
so  engrossed,  so  fascinated,  by  this  new  and  first 
experience  in  really  sight-reading,  that  he  sat 
singing  the  song  over  and  over  far  into  the 
night.  What  he  did,  and  what  our  four  girls 
did,  all  vocalists  and  all  choral  classes  will  pres- 
ently be  doing.  The  sight  method  demonstrates 
how  important  scientific  notation  is  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  musicianship  and  in  the  breaking 
down  of  barriers  to  vocational  work.  In  piano 
music,  improved  methods  are  already  established 
in  notation,  and  many  blind  teachers  of  the  see- 
ing have  testified  how  bar  over  bar  greatly  sim- 
plifies memorizing  and  so  greatly  facilitates 
rapid  reading  in  following  students  that  mem- 
orizing may  often  be  dispensed  with  entirely. 
This  saves  time  and  makes  money  for  them. 
Instruct  your  students  in  the  use  of  all  methods. 
Instruct  them  also  in  the  understanding  of  the 
ink  notation.  The  teaching  of  staff  should  begin 
very  early  and  should  continue  throughout  the 
pupil's  training.  He  must  understand  that  Braille 
is  a  mere  shadow  of  the  staff.  He  must  be- 
come a  staff  reader  of  Braille.  If  we  are  to 
increase  music  as  a  vocation,  we  must  always 
distinguish  between  a  blind  musician  and  a  mu- 
sician who  is  blind. 
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(4)  But,  if  scientific  notation  is  vital,  so  also 
is  scientific  memorizing.  Memorizing  is  abso- 
lutely the  meanest  bugbear  in  the  life  of  the 
blind  musician.  Do  you  ever  talk  with  your 
student  about  the  psychology  of  memorizing? 
Do  you  realize  that  his  progress  may  be  quick- 
ened a  hundred  percent  by  the  proper  use  of 
intellectual  and  volitional  forces?  To  a  blind 
teacher  who  gives  and  prepares  seventy-five  or 
ninety  lessons  a  week,  scientific  memorizing  be- 
comes highly  important.  At  some  early  date 
we  must  have  a  treatise  on  the  psychology  of 
music-memory-building,  and  to  this  let  us  sum- 
mon the  genius  of  the  American  Foundation. 

(5)  If  notation  and  memorizing  have  been 
neglected  in  our  schools,  even  more  neglected 
has  been  the  cultivation  of  transposition,  im- 
provisation, and  extemporization,  the  three  ac- 
complishments which  alone  can  in  part  take  the 
place  of  sight  reading.  The  blind  musician  must 
be  able  to  transpose  almost  anything  to  anything; 
he  must  be  able  to  acquire  melodies  and  improvise 
on  them;  he  must  be  able  to  extemporize  when 
he  exhausts  his  repertoire.  This  ability  will 
stand  in  good  stead  in  all  pursuits,  especially  in 
church,  theater  and  dance  playing. 

Wolstenholme,  the  famous  blind  composer  and 
organist  of  London,  frequently  delights  his  audi- 
ence by  extemporizing  with  great  ease  and  fine 
thought.  A  reproducing  roll  company  recently 
paid  him  the  compliment  of  stealing  one  of  his 
beautiful  extemporizations. 

(6)  Have  you  a  normal  training  class  in 
music?  Arrangements  should  be  made  with  the 
supervisor  of  public  school  music  to  give  ad- 
vanced blind  students  practical  experience  in 
teaching  the  seeing  children.  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  the  blind  teacher  may  do 
even  the  blackboard  work  required  in  public 
schools.  Arrangements  should  also  be  made  with 
leading  private  teachers  of  the  city  to  permit 
blind  students  to  listen  in  on  instruction.  A 
class  of  seeing  children  should  be  invited  to  take 
lessons  in  your  school  under  supervised  instruc- 
tion by  student-teachers.  At  every  opportunity 
the  blind  should  perform  in  public,  and  should 
associate  and  compete  with  seeing  musicians. 

(7)  And,  last  but  not  least,  give  your  stu- 
dents the  atmosphere  of  the  world.  Inform  them 
in  current  musical  history,  present  facts,  per- 
sonalities, publishers,  catalogs,  repertoires,  asso- 
ciations, periodicals,  etc.  What  a  shame  it  is 
we  do  not  have  a  large,  well-edited  musical 
journal  in  Braille.  About  it  would  gather  all 
of  the  inspiration  of  El  Dorado. 

What  about  musical  personality?  Personality 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  will-complex. 
Teach  will  power.  The  will  is  but  intellectually 
dynamic  desire.     Quicken  the  musical  desires  of 


your  students,  and  you  will  have  the  will-com- 
plex which  is  personality.  If  you  teach  person- 
ality through  its  simple  attributes,  which  are 
desire  and  will  and  intelligence  your  student 
will  be  able  to  understand  its  meaning. 

And  you  must  teach  your  music  student  to 
sell  himself.  Teach  him  the  salesmanship  of  mu- 
sicianship. Study  with  him  his  home  community 
and  environment.  Teach  him  how  to  size  up 
competition  and  how  to  meet  the  opposition  of 
booking  agencies  and  musicians'  unions. 

Relative  to  personality  and  salesmanship,  I 
will  quote  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Huber,  who  is  perhaps  the  leading  cornet 
soloist  and  teacher  of  St.  Louis.  With  all  his 
concert  work,  he  gives  seventy-five  lessons  a 
week,  and  has  mastered  not  only  blindness  but 
a  crippled  hand  as  well.     He  writes  in  part: 

"The  blind  person  can  become  as  efiicient  in 
music  teaching  as  the  seeing  if  he  is  properly 
and  fully  trained.  First  of  all,  to  be  a  success- 
ful teacher,  one  must  have  the  personality  of  a 
fine  salesman  and  be  able  to  sell  his  ideas  to 
students  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  awaken  their 
interest.  Secondly,  he  must  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing he  expects  his  students  to  do.  The  blind 
must  learn  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  this  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  money.  I  believe  I 
have  an  advantage  over  some  seeing  teachers  be- 
cause I  can  concentrate  on  the  pupil  exclusively 
without  watching  the  music.  One  must  never 
give  the  impression  he  is  handicapped  in  any 
way.  The  possibilities  of  the  blind  musician 
are  as  unlimited  as  those  of  the  seeing,  provided 
he  is  a  good  one." 

Finally,  let  us  briefly  consider  what  societies, 
commissions,  and  foundations  may  do  to  ad- 
vance the  vocation  of  music.  They  may  give 
publicity  to  important  facts  and  achievements. 
They  may  disseminate  scientific  and  inspirational 
literature  to  parents  and  teachers;  they  may  en- 
courage the  organization  and  employment  of 
blind  orchestras  and  other  troupes;  they  may 
procure  scholarships,  and  they  may  see  to  it  that 
music  is  given  its  full  share  of  attention  in 
conventions  and  colleges.  They  may  encourage 
the  publication  of  periodicals;  the  increase  of 
music  literature;  the  establishment  of  music  li- 
braries; the  control  of  notation,  and  the  selection 
of  titles  for  embossing. 

Let  us  hope  that  some  day  someone  will  spons- 
or an  all-blind  symphony  orchestra  of  talent 
drawn  from  all  the  states.  Such  an  orchestra 
would  quickly  become  as  famous  as  Sousa's  Band 
or  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  With  it,  sitting 
on  top  of  the  world,  and  exemplifying  and 
proving  the  genius  of  blind  musicianship,  the 
doors  to  El  Dorado  would  be  flung  wide  open. 
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Mrs.  Ellen  Peckman  died  March  10,  1926, 
at  the  age  of  91.  She  was  a  teacher  in  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  from  1870 
to  1879.  She  was  a  woman  of  high  culture, 
noble  character,  whose  influence  upon  the  pupils 
was  helpful  and  enduring. 

Mrs.  Hannah  A.  Humphrey  of  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  died  February  15,  1926.  She  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
New  York  State  School  since  1893.  She  was  a 
woman  of  excellent  judgment,  strong  individual- 
ity and  lofty  character,  and  one  who  has  left 
her  mark  on  the  school  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Himmelsbach,  President  of 
the  N.  Y.  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  former 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  died  October,  1925.  He 
was  born  in  1851,  made  blind  at  the  age  of  six 
by  an  accident.  He  was  in  our  school  from 
1869  to  18  74.  Learned  the  broom  trade,  which 
he  followed  successfully  for  a  time,  then  took 
up  various  lines  of  business  activities,  such  as 
writing  insurance,  dealing  in  real  estate,  con- 
tracting for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  loan- 
ing money,  and  he  was  eminently  successful  in 
business. 

Miss  Gazella  Bennett,  a  graduate  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  class  of  1874,  came  to  Perkins 
Institution  the  following  year.  She  soon  became 
head  of  the  girls'  academic  department  and  so 
remained  until  failing  health  caused  her  retire- 
ment in  1911.  She  had  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
in  1898-99,  which  she  spent  in  study  at  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University.  Mr.  Anagnos,  whose 
right  hand  she  was  throughout  his  administra- 
tion, and  Mr.  Allen,  his  successor,  both  have 
paid  high  tribute  to  her  fine  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  cooperation,  which  the  former  summed 
up  in  this  quotation  from  the  Apocrypha:  "The 
bee  is  little  among  such  as  fly;  but  her  fruit  is 
the  chief  of  sweet  things." 

Though  modest  and  unassuming.  Miss  Bennett 
was  thoroughly  progressive,  ever  seeking  oppor- 
tunities to  bring  her  department  to  a  still  higher 
level.  Under  her  personal  leadership  physical 
training  was  made  a  chief  corner-stone,  manual 
training  was  developed  and  systematized,  domes- 
tic science  was  introduced  and  fostered,  the 
school  was  carefully  graded,  and  the  ever-help- 
ful Alumnae  Association  was  established.  Nothing 
that  promised  well  in  the  education  of  her  young 
charges  was  neglected  or  overlooked.  All  these 
loved  and  revered  this  leader  and  exemplar  of 
all  that  they  themselves  might  aspire  to  and 
emulate. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Stowe,  matron  of  one  of 


the  girls'  cottages  at  Perkins  Institution  for  fif- 
teen years,  died  January  29,  1925.  She  had 
retired  on  account  of  failing  health  in  June, 
1917.  Her  ability  in  household  management 
and  her  fidelity  to  her  duties  made  her  an  in- 
valuable assistant  at  the  institution,  while  her 
beautiful  character  and  graciousness  of  demeanor 
made  her  an  influence  of  uplift  to  all  the  pupils 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  They  will 
cherish  her  memory  for  years  to  come. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Sawyer,  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution librarian  since  1898,  died  April  10,  1925. 
Her  loss  to  the  upper  school  and  its  extension 
departments  is  almost  irreparable.  She  knew 
how  to  serve  everybody  there.  The  special  ref- 
erence library  in  particular  was  built  up  under 
her  and  in  a  very  true  sense  by  her.  The  insti- 
tution published  two  finding  lists  of  books  in 
English  of  this  growing  collection,  one  in  1907, 
the  other  in  1916.  Both  were  prepared  by  her; 
and  she  was  about  to  arrange  a  third  volume, 
so  bringing  this  part  of  the  nearly  5,000  pieces 
down  to  date.  The  past  students  of  the  classes 
on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  who  had  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  her,  started  the  movement  to 
place  a  commemorative  tablet  on  the  library 
door, — a  movement  from  which  many  others, 
teachers  and  pupils  alike,  have  declined  to  be 
left  out. 

Miss  Lucy  Henrietta  Stratton  died  March 
9,  1925.  She  had  been  the  beloved  teacher, 
leader  and  friend  of  her  kindergarten  boys  at 
Perkins  Institution  for  thirty-two  years.  She 
was  never  happy  away  from  Anagnos  Cottage 
and,  indeed,  made  it  her  residuary  legatee.  She 
died  there,  quite  in  harness,  as  it  were.  A  group 
of  her  oldtime  pupils  paid  her  this  fine  and 
spontaneous  tribute:  "Fidelity  to  service  was 
her  life.  We  are  a  few  of  her  first  pupils  and 
friends  who  still  cherish  with  deepest  gratitude 
the  memory  of  her  devotion  and  love." 

When  in  the  course  of  carrying  on  our  own 
daily  round  of  irksome  petty  trials  and  duties, 
we  find  ourselves  rubbing  elbows  with  one  whose 
sunniness  and  sheer  personal  bravery  under  over- 
whelming physical  difiiculties  commands  our 
respect  and  admiration,  we  come  inevitably  to 
love  and  honor  such  a  person.  Adams  Morris, 
teacher  in  the  Montana  School  for  the  Blind, 
was  such  a  man,  and  from  the  smallest  child  on 
the  place  to  President  Menzemer  everyone  loved 
him.  Always  ready  to  take  part  in  a  frolic, 
quick  witted,  clever,  well-read,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  entertainers,  he  was  a  much  sought  after 
and  a  never  failing  source  of  fun  and  conversa- 
tion. 
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He  taught  in  the  school  for  seventeen  years. 
During  the  last  few  years  he  suffered  a  great 
deal  and  in  February  1924  he  gave  up  his  work 
temporarily  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  treatments, 
but  grew  no  better.  He  did  not  rally  from  the 
second  operation,  and  died  September  22,   1924. 

Mr.  Allious  Welxington  Williams  died 
February  9,  1925.  He  had  been  in  almost  con- 
tinuous service  as  music  teacher  in  the  Alabama 
School  for  thirty-six  years.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  and  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia.  He  had 
a  masterful  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  was 
an  excellent  performer  on  both  piano  and  pipe 
organ.  He  was  also  a  composer  of  considerable 
ability,  having  composed  several  excellent  an- 
thems and  songs. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  man  who  employed  his 
time  well.  He  was  seldom  idle.  He  was  a 
loyal  teacher.  The  pupils  always  found  in  him 
a  ready  sympathizer  and  friend.  He  has  been 
profoundly  missed  in  the  Alabama  School  for 
the   Blind. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Gardiner,  Superintendent  and 
Principal  of  the  Ontario  School  from  July  15, 
1903,  to  August  31,  1916,  passed  away  in  No- 
vember, 1924.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a 
journalist,  whose  versatile  gifts  and  scholarly 
attainments  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  his 
profession.  He  worked  perseveringly  and  faith- 
fully in  the  interests  of  the  school,  applying 
himself  with  characteristic  vigor  to  the  printing 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  reading  matter  in 
New  York  point  for  use  in  every  department  of 
the  school.  In  a  farewell  letter  to  his  pupils 
and  ex-pupils  on  his  retirement,  Mr.  Gardiner 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  lessons  in  industry 
and  punctuality,  in  honesty  and  veracity,  in  per- 
severance and  optimism,  which  he  had  tried  to 
teach  by  daily  example,  as  well  as  by  occasional 
exhortation,  would  have  an  influence  in  many 
lives  long  after  he  had  passed  away.  Since  his 
retirement  from  the  school  he  had  devoted  his 
time  to  literary  pursuits,  contributing  special  ar- 
ticles to  the  newspapers  of  the  city  where  he 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  journalistic 
career. 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Conventions  both  of  the  Instructors  and  the 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  He  wielded  a  trenchant 
and  scholarly  pen.  Possessed  of  a  splendid  me- 
mory he  was  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  knowl- 
edge, and  could  write  entertainingly  and  in- 
structively of  history,  politics,  men,  and  affairs. 
Mr.  Gardiner  was  in  the  best  of  health  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  James  J.  Dow  passed  away  April  23, 
1926,  in  Minneapolis,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  Dr.  Dow  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  at  Faribault  for 


forty-five  years.  Dr.  Dow  took  charge  of  the 
school  in  1875,  developing  the  school  from  its 
very  beginning  to  the  position  of  prominence  it 
now  holds;  seeking  to  obtain  better  educational 
facilities,  and  was  the  first  to  hold  a  summer 
trade  school  for  the  adults  in  his  school. 

Dr.  Dow  was  at  one  time  President  of  the 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections; 
President  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind;  a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution;  Past  Commander 
of  the  Michael  Cook  Post  G.  A.  R.;  a  high 
degree  Mason,  and  was  affiliated  with  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Faribault.  He  was  a  member 
of    the    Congregational    Church. 

Only  a  week  after  his  death,  announcement 
was  made  at  the  Blind  School  of  the  Dr.  J.  J. 
Dow  scholarship. 

Dr.  Dow  is  survived  by  three  children,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  His  influence  and  work 
for  the  blind  remain  as  his  heritage  to  us. 

Miss  Fanny  Fletcher  passed  away  at  her 
home  in  Detroit  September  21,  1925,  after  thir- 
teen years  of  developing  and  directing  the  Braille 
and  Sight  Saving  classes  in  Detroit.  As  her  ill- 
ness was  very  brief  the  news  of  her  death  was 
a  great  shock  to  her  fellow-workers  and  friends. 
Practically  all  of  her  teaching  years  were  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  blind  people  and  assist- 
ing in  all  measures  of  prevention. 

In  1912  Miss  Fletcher  came  to  Detroit  and 
organized  the  first  Braille  class  in  the  city 
schools.  As  a  result  of  her  efforts,  Detroit  now 
has  three  Braille  classes,  two  In  elementary  and 
one  in  the  high  schools. 

For  years  Miss  Fletcher  had  felt  the  imprac- 
ticability of  requiring  all  pupils  with  defective 
vision  to  be  educated  in  classes  for  the  blind, 
and  it  gave  her  great  joy  when  in  September 
1915  she  established  the  first  Sight  Saving  class 
in  Detroit.  Under  her  faithful  guidance  the 
Sight  Saving  has  increased  not  only  in  efficiency, 
but  to  such  an  extent  that  Detroit  now  has  17 
Sight  Saving  classes. 

Miss  Fletcher  was  always  ready  with  help- 
ful suggestions,  very  approachable,  sincere  and 
most  surely  just.  She  labored  incessantly  to 
establish  the  highest  possible  standards  for  her 
work,  and  her  quiet  influence  fostered  in  her 
teachers  the  desire  to  make  Sight  Saving  a  po- 
tential force  in  the  Detroit  Schools. 

Mrs.  Lorana  Mattice  Jordan  died  at  her 
home,  Vinton,  Iowa,  June  12,  1926.  She  was 
born  in  New  York,  July  13,  1844,  and  had 
she  lived  until  that  month  and  day  of  this  year 
would  have  been  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

As  a  result  of  illness  she  lost  her  sight  when 
thirteen.  Continuing  her  education  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  its  first  graduating  class.     The  next  year 
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she  returned  to  the  school  as  a  teacher  and  re- 
mained actively  in  that  capacity  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Her  interest  in,  and  work  for  the  Blind 
made  her  one  of  the  outstanding  representatives 
of  Iowa  and  of  the  middle  west.  Mrs.  Jordan 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Home  for 
Sightless  Women  in  Des  Moines,  and  gave  freely 
of  her  time  and  talent  to  further  the  cause  of 
the  Blind. 

She  was  an  energetic  worker  in  various  clubs 
in  Vinton,  possessed  a  strong  community  spirit, 
and  was  an  ardent  and  devoted  worker  in  the 
church.  Her  beautiful  Christian  character,  high 
courage,  and  indomitable  faith  were  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact, 
making  her  influence  immeasurable. 

Mr.  Oscar  W.  Stewart,  superintendent  of 
the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  passed  away 
Sept.  20,  1925.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  and,  after  some 
years  in  the  ministry,  became  the  superintendent 
of  the  Oklahoma  School  which  he  moved  from 
Fort  Gibson  into  a  new  plant  at  Muskogee.  He 
obtained  the  appropriation  for  the  new  building 
which  he  had  planned  and  in  his  honor  the 
auditorium  Stewart  Hall  was  named. 

Mr.  Stewart's  great  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  pupils  and  their  success  in  life, 
was  one  of  his  greatest  outstanding  characteris- 
tics. His  unfailing  interest  in  all  the  problems 
of  the  blind  made  him  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  in  the  profession.  His  interest  in  humanity 
made  him  a  leader  in  the  community.  He  was 
a  man  and  we  loved  and  honored  him. 

John  Cadwalader:  Died  March  11,  1925. 
Elected  to  the  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  December 
15,  1870,  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Cadwalader  served  the  school  as  a  member  of 
the  various  committees  of  the  Board  until  De- 
cember 17,  1896,  when  elected  President,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death;  was  serving 
his  fifty-fifth  year  as  a  member  of  the  Board, 
his  twenty-ninth  as  President.  When  Mr.  Cad- 
walader entered  the  Board,  several  of  the  early 
managers  were  still  active  in  the  school's  man- 
agement. 

The  extent  of  his  service  can  be  more  fully 
appreciated  when  it  is  recalled  that  his  ofiicial 
connection  with  the  school  spanned  eighteen  of 
the  thirty-nine  years  of  Mr.  Chapin's  adminis- 
tration as  Principal,  Mr.  Battles'  two  years,  the 
entire  seventeen  years  of  Mr.  Allen's  adminis- 
tration, and  eighteen  years  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Burritt — fifty-five  of  the  ninety- 
two  years  of  the  school's  corporate  existence. 

Interested  in  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for 
Aged  Blind,  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1906,  he 
served  as  President  of  that  Institution  since  1913 
and  was  personally  responsible  for  securing  over 


$100,000  of  the  $160,000  endowment  fund  of 
this    Home. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Cadwalader's  service  confined 
to  these  Institutions.  He  had  a  special  interest 
in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation of  the  school.  Every  movement  for  the 
blind  interested  him,  particularly  so,  any  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  neighboring  states. 

He  had  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  blind 
people  and  of  their  difficulties.  He  understood 
them;  they  appreciated  it  and  loved  and  trusted 
him. 

Mr.  Cadwalader  was  an  ideal  President. 
Though  a  man  of  positive  convictions  for  which 
he  stood  with  absolute  firmness,  he  usually 
yielded  —  and  always  most  graciously  —  to  the 
opinions  of  others  whose  judgment  he  trusted, 
where  he  believed  the  best  interests  of  the  blind 
would  be  served.  Though  by  reason  of  his  long 
association  with  the  work  of  educating  the  blind, 
he  had  reached  certain  very  definite  conclusions, 
he  never  imposed  his  views  upon  the  Principal 
of  the  school  nor  did  he  ever  dictate  to  him 
how  he  should  manage  its  affairs  or  train  its 
girls   and   boys. 

Few  Boards  of  Management  have  among  their 
number  a  man  with  an  interest  so  keen  and 
comprehensive. 

Miss  Sadie  E.  Brown:  Died  December  24, 
1924.  Miss  Brown  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  teachers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
in  September  1915.  She  was  a  graduate  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  class  of  1912,  and  had 
a  short  teaching  experience  at  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  before  coming  to  us.  She  taught 
English  and  literature,  and  had  charge  of  the 
sixth   and   seventh    grades. 

As  a  specialist  in  the  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects, Miss  Brown  was  very  proficient  and  had 
the  gift  of  arousing  enthusiasm  for  these  sub- 
jects which  give  so  much  pleasure  to  all  who  are 
able  to  acquire  the  same  interest  in  their  study, 
by  which  she  herself  was  inspired.  She  possessed 
rare  gifts.  She  was  a  scholar  and  a  teacher  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  words — accurate,  pains- 
taking and  inspirational.  Her  influence  for  the 
higher  things  of  life  was  felt  throughout  the 
girls'  school.  It  was  a  joy  to  work  with  her, 
so  cooperative  was  she  and  so  ready  to  give  her 
best  to  any  project  which  was  for  the  good  of 
the  school. 

If  there  was  a  keynote  to  her  character,  it 
was  loyalty — loyalty  to  her  work,  to  her  girls, 
to  her  co-workers  and  to  her  superiors  in  office. 

The  Misses  Jessie  and  Fannie  Gutzlaff 
were  brought  to  America  in  1843  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Gutzlaff,  missionary  in  China,  that  they  might 
be   educated   in   a   United   States   Institution  and 
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then  return  to  carry  the  blessings  received  to 
China. 

"Miss  Jessie":  Died  October  2,  1920;  was 
associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  ( 1 ) 
as  a  pupil  from  1861  to  1869;  and  (2)  as  a 
ward  of  the  school  from  18  69  until  her  death. 
She  will  be  remembered  for  her  cheerful  faith- 
fulness in  the  performance  of  all  duties  assigned 
to  her,  among  the  most  helpful  being  that  of 
finger  proof-reader.  Miss  Jessie  read  more  than 
53,000  pages  of  American  Braille  embossed  in 
the   printing   department. 

"Miss  Fannie":  Died  May  16,  1925;  was 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  School  from 
1843  until  1919 — a  period  of  time  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  school's  existence.  In  thinking 
of  Miss  Fannie  we  recall  her  great  hunger  for 
"something  to  read,"  and  her  vivid  and  ever- 
present  sense  of  humor  which  brought  her  many 
and  lasting  friends. 

James  Hamilton:  Died  September  5,  1925; 
teacher  of  broom-making,  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  family  as  both  pupil  and 
teacher  for  sixty-two  years. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Palmer:  Died  December 
1925;  served  consecutively  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  as  housemother  of  boys  of  interme- 
diate, senior,  and  graduate  cottages,  and  of 
girls  of  intermediate  grade.  With  training  and 
successful  experience  as  a  teacher  possessed  of 
an    unusual    understanding    of    the    adolescent. 


Mrs.  Palmer  always  secured  obedience  and  main- 
tained the  respect  and  love  of  her  boys  and  girls, 
all  of  whom  will  "rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

Would  that  schools  for  the  blind  generally 
could  secure  such  capable  and  devoted  women 
in  larger  numbers! 

Miss  Gertrude  Rawlings:  Died  April  18, 
1926.  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  has  rarely 
had  a  more  devoted  housemother  than  was  Miss 
Rawlings  who,  for  sixteen  years,  took  splendid 
care  of  the  boys  of  the  primary  department. 

Mr.  Jonas  M.  Costner  was  born  May  7, 
1851,  and  died  Oct.  4,  1923.  For  40  years  he 
taught  in  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind  and  in  all  his  years  of  service  he  was 
patient,  diligent  and  faithful.  He  always  felt  a 
keen  interest  in  every  pupil  in  his  care  and  gave 
to  each  one  a  kind  personal  interest.  A  splendid 
Christian  character  and  devotion  to  his  every 
duty  caused  him  to  be  highly  appreciated  and 
greatly  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  Bilyeu  was  born  March  23, 
1853,  and  died  Nov.  30,  1925.  For  24  years 
she  served  as  boys'  matron  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina School  for  the  Blind.  During  all  her  years 
of  service  she  was  faithful,  diligent  and  self- 
sacrificing  at  all  times  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
Institution.  Her  splendid  character,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  kindness  to  all  caused  her  to  be  greatlv 
loved  by  all  students,  faculty  and  officers  with 
whom   she  associated. 


FOURTH  SESSION 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  22 


At  the  fourth  session  Miss  M.  Blye  Allan  of 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  presented  a 
paper  on  "How  to  Develop  Play  Initiative  in 
Pupils,  and  Games  Suitable  for  the  Blind."  This 
was  followed  by  a  talk  on  "Two-Side  Printing" 
by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  of  the  American 
Foundation    for  the   Blind,   and   there   was    gen- 


eral discussion.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
carried  that  the  Association  favors  further  ex- 
perimentation and  adoption  of  two-side  inter- 
pointed  Braille  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  William  A.  Hadley  next  described  "The 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind," 
and  reported  the  progress  of  its  work. 


PLAYS  AND  GAMES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MISS  M.  BLYE  ALLAN 
Teacher,    Kentucky    School    for   the    Blind,    Louisville,    Ky. 


"Play  is  the  logical  demand  of  youth,  and  the 
boy  or  girl  whose  play  in  life  has  been  stunted 
passes  into  adult  life  handicapped  for  the  struggle 
to  come."  So  has  Emmett  D.  Angell,  one  of 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  play,  pleaded  its 
cause.  The  need  of  play  is  especially  strong 
in  its  appeal  to  us,  who  have  worked  with  the 
blind. 

Can  you  not  recall  some  blind  child,  whose 
days  were  spent,  rocking  back  and  forth  in  some 


safe  corner,  where  a  fond  but  misguided  parent 
had  placed  him?  I  can  picture  quite  vividly 
one  girl,  whose  parents  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  her  comfort  and  future.  But  she  sits  and 
rocks,  rocks,  rocks  with  hands  idly  folded.  The 
seeing  children  of  the  family  go  and  come,  romp 
and  play,  while  Mary  rocks  on  forever.  One 
mother  places  Johnny  in  a  chair  with  books 
piled  around  him,  so  that  he  does  not  have  to 
move  for  hours.     He  reads,  but  he  cannot  enter 
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into  any  of  the  natural,  healthy  activities  of  a 
normal  boy.  Would  that  we  might  show  these 
parents  that  they  are  more  blind  than  their 
children ! 

Of  all  forms  of  physical  training,  leaders  of 
today  are  placing  more  stress  on  the  play  idea. 
Formal  gymnastics  has  its  place,  of  course,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  physical  education  that  so 
helps  the  blind  child,  as  well  as  the  seeing,  as 
the  use  of  informal  games  and  plays.  In  the 
game,  the  child  loses  himself  entirely  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  sport.  It  is  not  only  health- 
ful, but  teaches  alertness,  courage,  skill,  sym- 
pathy  and  comradeship. 

The  small  child  of  kindergarten  age  enjoys 
games  of  imitation,  and  muscular  co-ordination 
can  be  taught  in  playing  train,  fireman,  wood- 
cutter. Mother  busy  with  her  daily  tasks.  They 
love  to  smell  the  imaginary  big,  red  rose  and 
unconsciously  get  good  breathing  exercises.  The 
games  of  these  little  ones  must  be  simple.  Our 
children  enjoy  Fox  and  Squirrel,  Drop  the  Hani- 
kerchief ,  Blind,  Man's  Buff,  Looby  Loo,  Reuben 
and  Rachel,  Here  Goes  a  Blue  Bird,  and  many 
more  equally  interesting.  Sometimes  a  timid 
child  will  have  to  be  coaxed  to  run  around  the 
circle,  alone,  as  in  Drop  the  Handkerchief ,  but 
by  letting  another  child,  perhaps  one  with  partial 
sight  run  with  him  or  by  taking  his  hand  your- 
self, he  will  soon  gain  courage  to  go  along. 
He  may  get  an  occasional  bump,  but  these  little 
bumps  only  help  him  to  withstand  the  harder 
ones  he  is  bound  to  encounter  in  later  life. 

The  older  children  enjoy  these  simple  games 
too.  The  more  active  games  that  our  children 
are  always  glad  to  play  are;  Chariot  Race, 
Relay  Race,  Look  Out  For  The  Bear,  Black  and 
White,  Still  Pond,  Chariot  Relay,  Clap  In  Clap 
Out,  Lemonade,  Old  Witch,  Spoon,  Indian  Club 
Relay,  Poison  Snake,  Cat  and  Mouse,  and  Stoop 
Catchers. 

Ball  games  that  have  proved  very  popular 
with  our  children  are  played  with  the  Cage 
Balls,   large   balls   some   three    feet    in    diameter. 

Circle  Cage  Ball  is  played  by  any  number 
of  children,  who  sit  in  a  circle  with  space  enough 
for  free  movement  of  arms  and  feet.  One  child 
in  the  center  is  "It."  The  object  is  to  toss  the 
ball  back  and  forth,  using  hands  or  feet,  the 
center  trying  to  knock  the  ball  over  the  head 
of  some  child  in  the  circle,  who  then  becomes 
"It,"  and  exchanges  places  with  the  center.  When 
there  is  a  very  large  circle,  two  balls  and  two 
centers  may  be  used. 

The  Double  Line  Cage  Ball  is  another  lively 
game;  two  lines  are  formed  with  a  captain  for 
each  side.  Behind  each  line  is  stationed  a  guard 
who  stands  while  the  rest  of  the  players  are 
seated.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  knock  the 
ball    over    the    opponents'    line,    which    counts    a 


point  for  the  other  side.  The  players  may  decide 
on  the  number  of  points  or  time  of  game.  The 
guard's  duty  is  to  run  along  back  of  his  line  and 
prevent  the  ball  from  passing  over  and  touch- 
ing the  floor.  Some  one  to  act  as  starter,  referee 
and  scorer  is  needed.  These  games  develop  a 
wonderful  spirit  of  sportsmanship  and  our  chil- 
dren never  seem  to  tire  of  them. 

In  the  rhythmic  plays,  there  are  many  suited 
to  the  blind  and  others  which,  with  a  little  in- 
genuity, may  be  adapted.  At  various  times  our 
children  have  learned  The  Muffin  Man,  Rig-a- 
Gig-Gig,  How  Do  You  Do  My  Partner,  Greet- 
ing and  Meeting,  First  of  May,  Shoe  Maker's 
Dance,  Carrousel,  I  See  You,  Children's  Polka, 
Portland  Fancy,  Ace  of  Diamonds,  Green  Sleeves, 
Bluff  King  Hal,  the  English  May  Pole  Dance, 
and  many  other  classical  as  well  as  folk  dances. 
You  may  have  to  teach  them  the  steps  by  getting 
down  and  moving  their  feet  in  various  positions; 
later,  however,  even  intricate  steps  may  be  taught 
through  careful  analysis  and  the  children  will 
soon  master  them.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  have 
a  child  with  partial  sight  as  one  of  a  couple. 
The  May  Pole  dance  is  danced  in  couples  in- 
stead of  singly  as  directed.  The  Virginia  Reel 
is  always  a  favorite  and  our  children  dance  it 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  seeing  group.  These 
dances  are  used  each  year  in  our  annual  outdoor 
play. 

The  children  presented  a  very  interesting  cir- 
cus with  clowns,  tumblers,  trained  bears,  ele- 
phants and  numerous  other  circus  stunts.  The 
trained  ponies  were  eighteen  girls,  dressed  in 
white  with  red  trappings.  These  girls  went 
through  the  paces  and  brought  forth  much  ap- 
plause. The  bears,  dressed  in  brown  cambric 
suits,  danced,  roller  skated  and  gave  a  panto- 
mime of  a  happy  family  out  for  a  stroll.  The 
elephants,  each  consisting  of  two  girls  under  one 
gray  cambric  hide,  performed  musical  and  jug- 
gling stunts  under  their  clown  trainer's  direc- 
tion. 

This  year's  play  told  the  storv  of  Proserpina 
and  her  capture  by  Pluto,  and  gave  great  oppor- 
tunity for  graceful  dances  and  pleasing  scenes. 
With  charming  setting  of  beautiful  trees,  in  a 
natural  amphitheater,  these  plays  always  attract 
much  attention  and  favorable  comment.  Our 
school  band  furnishes  the  music  for  these  per- 
formances. 

Each  year,  our  boys  have  a  track  and  field 
meet  and  hold  their  own,  quite  creditably  against 
their  sighted  competitors,  as  our  cabinet  of  tro- 
phies will  testify.  Dashes,  Jumps,  Rope  Climb, 
Three-Legged  Races,  Sack  Races,  Pole  Vault, 
Shot  Put,  Medicine  Ball  Throw  and  Tug-of- 
War,  are  always  interesting  events.  At  this 
year's  Meet,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  our  school,  Troop 
No.   10,  competed  with  Crescent  Hill  Troop  No. 
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23  and  Clifton  Troop  No.  1.  There  were  fif- 
teen entrants  from  Troop  No.  1,  nine  from 
Troop  No.  23  and  fifteen  from  Troop  10.  The 
result  was:  Troop  23,  no  points,  Troop  1,  no 
points,  and  Troop  10,  seventy-seven  points. 
Highest  individual  score  was  made  by  Glen 
Shoulders,  Blind  School,  with  29^  points j  sec- 
ond place  went  to  Shelley  Hair,  Blind  School, 
with  16/4  points,  while  Ernest  Moore,  Blind 
School,  came  in  third  with  S^i  points, 

Mr.  C.  B.  Martin,  our  Superintendent,  an 
ardent  believer  in  play,  purchased  a  piece  of 
ground,  about  twelve  miles  out  from  Louisville, 


on  which  he  built  a  commodious  rustic  house 
equipped  with  a  big  open  fireplace  and  other 
conveniences.  Here,  all  during  the  year,  when 
the  weather  permits,  the  children  are  taken  out 
in  groups  of  twelve  or  fifteen  for  week-end 
frolics.  They  look  forward  to  these  outings  and 
treasure  the  happy  memories  of  the  red  letter 
days  spent  at  Martin  Lodge. 

So  you  see,  we  preach  and  earnestly  try  to 
practice  the  adage,  "All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and  we  feel  that  our 
our  children  reward  us  and  themselves,  by  doing 
better  work,  for  having  played  and  played  hard. 


SHALL  WE  ADOPT  INTERPOINT  BRAILLE  PRINTING  IN 

AMERICA? 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

Director  Bureau  of  Research  and  Education,  American   Foundation  for  the   Blind. 


In  the  consideration  of  the  advisability  of 
adopting  two-side  printing,  four  questions  are 
involved : 

A.  Is  two-side  printing  equally  legible  with 
one-side   printing? 

B.  What  is  the  relative  bulk  of  one-  and  two- 
side   printing? 

C.  Are  interpointed  books  equal  in  durability 
to  books  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page? 

D.  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  one-  and 
two-side   printing? 

A.  Relative  legibility  of  one-  and  two-side 
printing. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  relative  legibility  of  one-  and 
two-side  printing  which  has  been  made  is  that 
conducted  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  the  spring  of  1924.  Interpointing 
has  been  in  vogue  in  Europe  for  many  years,  but 
in  America  no  considerable  amount  of  two-side 
printing  has  been  done  in  Braille  outside  of  that 
done  at  the  plant  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine, So  far  as  sight  is  concerned,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  read  two-side  printing  with  the  eye,  as  it 
is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  raised  dots  and 
pits  made  by  dots  on  the  reverse  side.  For  this 
reason  there  is  some  objection  in  this  country  to 
the  interpointing  of  books  for  beginners,  upon 
which  the  teacher  and  pupil  must  work  together. 

In  order  that  we  might  have  reliable  data 
upon  which  to  base  a  judgment,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  conducted  a  series  of 
careful  tests  with  a  considerable  number  of  juve- 
nile and  adult  readers.  The  question  to  be  an- 
swered was:  Is  interpointed  Braille  material  read 
with  as  much  speed  and  with  as  high  a  degree 
of  accuracy  as  is  one-side  printing?  After  try- 
ing out  several  forms  of  tests  with  various  pro- 
cedures, the  following  test  was  determined  upon: 


One  hundred  easy  words  from  a  second  read- 
er were  selected.  These  words  were  printed 
in  full  spelling  in  non-sense  order  upon  one 
sheet  in  one-side  printing,  and  upon  another 
sheet  in  different  non-sense  order  in  two-side 
printing.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  second  sheet  the 
one  hundred  words  were  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  sheet  in  different  orders.  Exact  copies  of 
these  sheets  were  made  line  for  line  in  type- 
writing. Schools,  workshops,  homes  and  private 
residences  were  then  visited  wherever  blind 
readers  could  be  found.  These  readers  were 
asked  to  read  the  lists  of  words  aloud,  the  ex- 
perimenter keeping  the  time  with  a  stop  watch, 
and  following  a  Braille  copy,  while  her  assis- 
tant followed  the  typewritten  copy  and  noted 
errors.  Careful  records  were  made  of  both  time 
and  errors  with  each  subject.  One  side  of  the 
interpointed  sheets  was  used  as  a  practice  sheet 
in  order  to  put  the  reader  at  his  ease.  The 
subject  was  next  asked  to  read  either  the  opposite 
side  of  the  interpointed  page  which  will  be  known 
through  this  paper  as  page  "B,"  or  the  page  of 
one-side  printing  which  will  be  known  as  page 
"A."  Care  was  taken  to  alternate  the  pages 
used  by  successive  subjects.  For  instance,  the 
first  reader  began  with  page  "B,"  the  second 
reader  with  page  "A,"  the  third  reader  with 
page  "B,"  and  the  fourth  reader  with  page  "A," 
etc. 

Records  were  obtained  from  52  children  and 
56  adults.  An  analysis  of  the  results  of  these 
tests  shows  the  following: 

The  total  length  of  time 
required  for  the  108  read- 
ers to  read  page  "A"  was  241  mins.,  40  sees. 

The  total  length  of  time 
required  for  the  108  read- 
ers to  read  page  "B"  was  246  mins.,  46  sees. 
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A  total  retardation  in  speed 
of  two-side  printing  over 
one-side  printing  of    ...  .      5  mins.,    6  sees. 

or  2.1% 
The  average  length  of  time 
required  by  108  readers  to 
read  page  "A"   was    ....      2  mins.,  14  sees. 
The  average  length  of  time 
required  by  108  readers  to 
read  page  "B"   was    ....      2  mins.,  1 7  sees. 
Or  an  average  retardation  of  3  sees. 

In   order  to  aseertain   whether  or  not  the  re- 
aetion  of  ehildren  is  any  different  from  that  of 
adults,  the  data  have  been  separated.     From  this 
we  find,  in  the  ease  of  ehildren,  the  following: 
The  total  length  of  time  in 
whieh    "A"    was    read    by 

ehildren   was    99  mins.,  13  sees. 

The  total  length  of  time  in 
which    "B"    was    read   by 

children   was    103  mins.,  22  sees. 

A  total  retardation  in  speed 
of  two-side  printing  over 
one-side    printing    of    .  .  .      4  mins.,    9  sees. 

or  4.2% 
The  average  length  of  time 
required  by  the  children  to 
read  page   "A"   was    ....      1  min.,  54  sees. 
The  average  length  of  time 
required  by  the  children  to 
read  page   "B"  was    ....      1  min.,  59  sees. 
Or  an  average  retardation  of  5  sees. 

In   the   ease   of   adults   we   find: 
The  total  length  of  time  in 
whieh    "A"    was    read    by 

adults  was    142  mins.,  27  sees. 

The  total  length  of  time  in 
whieh    "B"    was    read    by 

adults  was    143  mins.,  24  sees. 

A  total  retardation  in  speed 
of  two-side  printing  over 
one-side  printing  of    ...  .  57  sees. 

or  .67  of  1% 
The  average  length  of  time 
required  by  adults  to  read 

page    "A"    was    2  mins.,  33  sees. 

The  average  length  of  time 
required  by  adults  to  read 

page    "B"    was    2  mins.,  34  sees. 

Or  an  average  retardation  of  1  see. 

From  this  we  draw  the  following  conclusions: 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  point  of 
speed  of  reading  between  one-  and  two-side  print- 
ing; that  this  difference  is  rather  more  marked 
among  children  than  adults;  that  among  adults 
the  retardation  of  speed  caused  by  two-side  print- 
ing is  negligible,  being  less  than  1%.  This  is 
possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  adults,  prac- 
tically all  of  whom  read  the  Ziegler  Magazine, 


are  more  familiar  with  two-side  printing  than 
are  children. 

Comparative  Accuracy 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  compara- 
tive accuracy  of  the  reading  of  one-  and  two- 
side  printing,  we  find  an  interesting  result:  The 
records  of  the  readings  of  108  subjects  show 
that  25%  less  errors  were  made  in  reading  two- 
side  printing  than  in  reading  one-side  printing. 
We  are  unable  to  explain  this  discrepancy  in 
favor  of  two-side  printing  unless  possibly  the 
slight  unfamiliarity  with  two-side  printing 
caused  the  readers  to  exercise  greater  care  with 
this  sheet.  This  exercise  of  care  might  pos- 
sibly explain  the  slight  amount  of  retardation 
shown  in  reading  two-side  work. 

As  to  the  preference  for  one-  or  two-side  print- 
ing, we  find  a  marked  enthusiasm  for  the  latter 
among  many  readers  and  librarians,  based  prin- 
cipally upon  the  reduction  in  bulk  accomplished 
by  this  method   of  printing. 

One  librarian  says:  "We  have  looked  over  the 
sample  of  two-side  printing  done  by  Mr.  Atkin- 
son of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles, 
and  it  seems  to  us  very  good.  We  have  no  criti- 
cisms to  make,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  all  our 
books  are  printed  in  this  style,  it  will  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  libraries  for  the  blind 
as  the  collection  will  take  up  so  much  less 
space." 

Another  librarian  says,  "Miss   of 

the  Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  city  schools 
felt  that  the  two-side  printing  presented  no  dif- 
ficulties to  the  touch  reader.  The  children  them- 
selves could  detect  no  difference.  It  is,  as  you 
say,  very  hard  to  read  by  sight.  The  sample 
sent  was  printed  on  very  good  paper.  Most  of 
the  two  side  printing  which  one  hears  com- 
plaints about  has  been  done  on  poor  paper." 

A  superintendent  of  a  large  eastern  school 
says:  "So  far  as  the  pupils  are  concerned,  they 
read  the  two-side  printing  just  as  readily  and 
easily  as  when  it  was  printed  on  one  side.  Some 
of  them  say  they  can  feel  the  depressions,  and 
others  say  they  did  not  notice  them  until  their 
attention  was  called  to  them.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  blind  pupils,  I  discover  not  the  least 
objection  to  the  two-side  printing.  Our  teachers 
find  it  practically  impossible  to  read  the  two- 
side  printing  in  Braille  with  their  eyes.  Our 
third  grade  teacher  thinks  this  is  a  serious  dis- 
advantage as  she  likes  to  follow  the  pupil  read- 
ing, etc.,  with  the  Braille  book,  and  also  she 
says  she  has  frequently  to  look  at  the  Braille 
text  to  answer  questions  that  may  be  asked  by 
the  pupil.  Our  fourth  grade  teacher  says  she 
depends  entirely  upon  the  ink  print  text,  and  it 
makes  absolutely  no  difference  to  her.  The 
weight   of   opinion,   therefore,   of   our  school   is 
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'to  the  effect  that  the  two-side  printing  is  all 
right.  Looking  at  it  from  another  standpoint, 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  cut  down  the  size 
of  the  volumes.  The  Braille  takes  up  so  much 
more  room  than  the  Point  did  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  serious  problem  as  to  what  to  do  with 
the  books." 

A  superintendent  of  a  western  school  says: 
"Regarding  the  two-side  Braille  printing,  I  wish 
to  advise  that  two  blind  teachers  have  tried  this 
out  and  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  blind  pupils. 
They  all  agree  that  they  can  read  the  two-side 
Braille  with  as  much  facility  as  the  one-side 
Braille.  They  all  say  that  they  can  see  no 
difference  either  in  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  the 
reading.  Teachers  who  read  the  Braille  by  sight, 
of  course,  find  the  two-side  Braille  confusing 
and  hard  on  the  eyes.  This,  however,  probably 
is  a  question  not  worth  much  consideration." 

A  supervisor  of  day  school  classes  writes:  "I 
am  passing  on  the  results  of  our  test  of  the 
two-side  printing  for  the  children  above  the 
third  grade.  Nine  pupils  in  grades  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  were  tested.  Comparisons 
were  made  in  oral  reading  of  two-side  printing, 
oral  reading  of  one-side  printing  of  comparable 
grade,  silent  reading  of  two-side  printing  and 
silent  reading  of  one-side  printing  of  compar- 
able material.  In  addition  the  people  were 
asked,  without  bias  in  the  question,  as  to  which 
they  liked  the  better.  As  expected,  of  course,  the 
results  are  not  astounding.  Six  considered  the 
two  about  the  same,  one  considered  it  easier  to 
read  two-side  printing,  and  two  were  dubious, 
considering  that  two-side  printing  might  be  a 
little  harder  to  read.  The  figures  indicated 
that  the  relative  speeds  between  reading  the  in- 
terpointed  and  the  non-interpointed  material 
showed  almost  equal  variations  in  both  directions, 
but  these  variations  were  very  slight  and  almost 
negligible. 

B.  The  Relative  Bulk  of  One  and  Two-Side 
Printing. 

We  find  that  from  the  standpoint  of  paper, 
100%  more  material  can  be  printed  on  sheets 
of  a  given  size  by  the  interpoint  method  than 
by  the  one-side  method.  From  the  standpoint 
of  thickness  of  volume,  we  find  that  printing 
on  the  second  side  of  the  page  increases  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  from  20%  to  30%,  depend- 
ing on  the  height  of  dot  and  the  kind  of  paper 
used.  To  put  this  in  another  way,  a  book  of  a 
given  number  of  words  printed  in  interpointing 
can  be  published  on  about  one  half  the  paper 
required  for  one-side  printing,  and  the  bulk 
when  printed  on  two  sides  of  the  page  will  be 
about  65%  of  the  bulk  of  the  same  number  of 
words  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page. 

C.  Durability. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  whether  or 


not  interpointed  books  wear  as  well  as  those 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  page.  From  the 
testimony  of  librarians,  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  little  if  any  difference  in  the  wearing  quality 
of  one-  and  two-side  printing,  when  the  same 
quality  of  paper  and  the  same  process  are  em- 
ployed. Or  to  put  it  in  another  way, — one-  and 
two-side  printing  done  on  wet  paper  probably 
stand  up  equally  well  under  the  same  amount 
of  handling  and  reading.  Any  unfortunate  ex- 
perience which  librarians  have  had  in  this  coun- 
try with  two-side  printing  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  books  in  two-side  printing,  with  which 
they  are  most  familiar,  have  been  done  on  dry 
paper  which  probably  does  not  wear  as  well  as 
when  done  on  wet  paper.  During  the  war,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  British  printing  houses 
for  the  blind  to  obtain  their  standard  quality  of 
paper.  They  utilized  a  stock  of  inferior  qual- 
ity which  did  not  hold  up  well.  A  few  librar- 
ians having  limited  experience  with  interpointed 
books  have  drawn  sweeping  conclusions  from 
the  results  obtained  from  these  inferior  books. 
While,  of  course,  we  wish  our  books  to  be  as 
durable  as  possible,  there  is  another  element 
which  should  be  considered.  In  many  cases  books 
become  so  soiled  from  use  that  they  are  actually 
worn  to  the  point  of  illegibility.  It  is  fair  to 
ask,  therefore,  if  dry  printing  done  on  a  good 
quality  of  paper  does  not  wear  as  long  as  we 
have  any  right  to  ask  readers  to   use  it. 

D.  The  Relative  Cost  of  One-  and  Two-Side 
Printing. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  cost 
of  production.  Obviously,  from  the  standpoint 
of  material,  two-side  printing  reduces  the  paper 
bill  about  50%,  and  on  books  running  into  sev- 
eral volumes,  the  reduction  in  the  bindery  bill 
is  about  35%. 

Pressivork.  So  far  as  presswork  is  concerned, 
insufficient  experimentation  has  been  carried  on 
to  warrant  us  in  making  a  comparison  of  the 
labor  costs  in  one-  and  two-side  work.  In  the 
case  of  long  runs  on  a  cylinder  press,  such  as  is 
possible  in  magazines,  the  presswork  is  actually 
less  expensive  in  two-side  printing  than  in  one- 
side  printing.  The  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  however,  has  found  it  difficult  to 
use  the  plates  on  the  cylinder  presses  for  a  sec- 
ond run.  In  the  case  of  wet  printing  on  flat 
presses,  such  as  has  been  done  by  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  no  difficulty  is  found  in  using  a 
plate  for  many  runs,  but  the  problem  of  shifting 
plates  rapidly,  which  is  vital  in  the  case  of  short 
runs,  has  not  yet  been  solved.  In  dry  printing, 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  has  found  that  plates 
may  be  changed  very  rapidly  by  the  methods 
used  in  Europe.  Mr.  Atkinson  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press  is  confident  that  he  will  soon  be 
able   to  overcome  the   difficulties  connected   with 
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wet  printing,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  presswork  to  a  point  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  one-side  printing. 

Plate-making.  Those  experimenting  with 
making  interpoint  plates  in  this  country  with  the 
stereotyping  machines  in  common  use  have  ex- 
perienced much  difficulty.  As  a  result  of  a  series 
of  conferences  initiated  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with  the  Braille 
publishers  and  Braille  machinery  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States,  two  very  satisfactory  stereo- 
typing machines  have  been  developed.  On  either 
of  these  machines  interpoint  plates  may  be  made 
with  perhaps  more  speed  and  with  less  waste 
than  is  possible  to  attain  in  making  one-side 
plates  on  the  machines  in  common  use. 

To  revert  to  the  questions  raised  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper,  we  may  give  the  following 
answers : 

A.  Is  two-side  printing  equally  legible  with 
one-side   printing? 

Tests  conducted  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  by  superintendents  of  schools 
for  the  blind  indicate  that  there  is  very  little  if 
any  difference  in  the  relative  legibility  of  one- 
and   two-side   printing. 

B.  What  is  the  relative  bulk  of  one-  and  two- 
side  printing? 

Two-side  printing  reduces  the  bulk  about 
35%. 

C.  Are  interpointed  books  equal  in  durability 
to  books  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page? 

Our  most  experienced  librarians  testify  that 
a  well  printed  interpointed  book  wears  as  well 
as  a  book  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page,  and 


practically  all  of  them  wear  as  long  as  they 
should  be  kept  in  circulation  with  due  regard 
to   cleanliness   and   health. 

D.  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  one-  and 
two-side  printing? 

At  present  this  cannot  be  definitely  answered, 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  further  development 
in  the  presswork  factor  of  cost.  From  the 
standpoint  of  paper,  the  cost  of  interpointing  is 
approximately  50%  less  than  that  of  one-side 
printing.  In  large  works  running  into  several 
volumes,  the  cost  of  binding  is  at  least  33% 
less  than  that  of  one-side  printing.  The  cost 
of  making  stereotype  plates  is  possibly  10%  or 
15%  higher  than  is  the  cost  of  one-side  plates. 
This,  however,  is  a  fixed  amount  which  tends 
to  diminish  in  importance  as  we  increase  the  size 
of  the  edition  issued. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  printing  houses  for  the  blind  should  bend 
every  effort  to  overcoming  the  minor  obstacles 
which  still  remain  in  the  way  of  the  general 
adoption  of  interpointing  in  this  country.  We 
believe  that  this  form  of  printing  should  be 
begun  with  books  designed  for  adults  and 
pupils  of  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades. 
We  may  then  gradually  introduce  this  form 
of  embossing  books  for  pupils  in  the  lower 
grades  until  experience  demonstrates  the  point 
at  which  the  advantages  of  two-side  printing 
are  more  than  offset  by  the  disadvantages  of 
visual  illegibility  and  possibly  of  distraction  to 
the  beginning  touch  reader  caused  by  the  in- 
dentations of  the  printing  on  the  reverse  side 
of    the    page. 


THE  HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

WILLIAM  A.  HADLEY 

Principal,    Winnetka,    111. 


The  work  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  by 
correspondence  methods  is  a  new  feature  in  the 
work  for  those  who  have  lost  their  sight. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  scheme 
justifies  a  short  sketch  of  it  here. 

One  Friday  afternoon  a  little  more  than  ten 
years  ago  I  had  finished  the  work  of  the  day  in 
one  of  Chicago's  large  high  schools,  closed  the 
door  of  my  classroom  and  hung  up  the  keys, 
and  the  great  door  of  the  building  swung  be- 
hind me,  closing  my  work  in  the  public  schools. 

There  was  another  door  ahead  of  me  but  I 
did  not  see  it  at  the  time,  and  it  required  four 
years  for  me  to  find  it,  and  then  the  key  was 
dropped  into  my  hands  by  a  passing  guest.  This 
was  merely  the  suggestion  that  the  blind  might 
be  helped  if  they  were  given  instruction  by 
correspondence. 


The  suggestion  at  once  opened  a  vision  before 
me.  I  had  spent  all  my  life  in  the  schoolroom, 
either  as  a  pupil  or  as  a  teacher,  and  teaching 
was  the  profession  with  which  I  was  familiar. 
Inquiry  among  those  whose  opinions  were  valu- 
able brought  me  the  information  that  a  corres- 
pondence school  for  the  blind  had  never  been 
undertaken  by  anyone,  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  such  a  work  should  not  succeed. 
Out  of  the  correspondence  in  regard  to  it  came 
a  request  for  instruction,  and  I  eagerly  seized 
upon  the  opportunity  to  test  the  theory,  with  a 
most  gratifying  result.  The  pupils  soon  learned 
to  read  raised  type,  and  continued  at  work  for 
some  time. 

Five  years  ago,  encouraged  by  the  success 
which  I  had  achieved,  I  was  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  place  the  plan  before  a  meeting  of  work- 
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ers  for  the  blind,  and  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions was  good  enough  to  prepare  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  work,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  convention.  At  the  same  time,  an 
announcement  appeared  in  the  Matilda  Zeigler 
Magazine  in  regard  to  the  plan. 

Ever  since  that  time  applications  have  come 
in   asking  for  instruction. 

With  the  help  of  Mrs.  Hadley  the  work  was 
carried  on  in  the  home  for  a  time.  Some  of 
the  neighbors  were  attracted  to  it,  and  watched 
its  growth  with  keen  interest.  As  it  grew,  wider 
interest  was  manifested. 

About  the  beginning  of  1922  a  Board  of 
Trustees  was  organized  and  the  undertaking  was 
incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  not  for  profit,  officers  were  elected,  a 
budget  was  raised  for  the  first  year's  work, 
offices  were  rented,  and  proper  machinery  in- 
stalled, and  the  work  fairly  begun.  An  effi- 
cient secretary  was  found,  who  is  still  with 
the  school. 

At  first  the  question  of  suitable  text-books 
was  a  problem.  We  borrowed  what  books  we 
could  from  the  libraries,  whose  co-operation  was 
most  cordial,  and  where  we  could  not  secure 
suitable  texts,  we  prepared  texts  which  we  em- 
bossed  and  printed. 

At  this  time  there  was  still  much  to  be  said 
about  the  various  raised  types  in  use,  and  it  was 
no  small  task  to  secure  the  text  wanted  in  the 
type  wanted.  The  difficulty  has  now  passed, 
having  been  settled  with  the  adoption  of  Revised 
Braille  as  a  uniform  type. 

Texts  were  prepared  in  English  Grammar, 
Business  Correspondence,  Typewriting,  Sales- 
manship, and  Short  Story  Appreciation,  and 
others  were  transcribed  from  ink  texts,  including 
an  American  Literature,  a  Psychology,  "The 
Worker  and  His  Bible"  and  a  text-book  on  Life 
Insurance.  Other  texts  are  under  way  at  present, 
the  latest  being  a  Composition  and  Rhetoric  now 
in  process  of  embossing.  A  Primer  was  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  those  wishing  to  learn  the 
Revised  Braille.  In  addition  to  the  text-books 
embossed  at  the  school,  we  have  purchased  other 
texts  which  have  been  embossed  elsewhere,  not 
having  time  to  prepare  the  texts  for  certain 
courses  in  our  own  plant,  and  since  these  could 
be  purchased  with  less  expense  than  would  be 
involved  in  our  embossing  such   texts. 

The  work  of  going  over  the  lessons  which 
were  sent  in  by  the  students  grew  to  such  ex- 
tent that  it  could  not  be  handled  with  the  staff 
at  that  time.  At  present,  two  instructors  are 
employed  full  time,  and  four  instructors  work 
part  time. 

The  generosity  of  friends  of  the  school  has 
been  and  is  still  most  encouraging.  The  ex- 
penses increase  naturally  from  year  to  year,  and 


the  means  to  meet  them  has  been  met  generously. 

It  was  considered  wise  in  the  beginning  to 
offer  instruction  free  of  charge  to  the  blind,  and 
while  some  have  shown  their  appreciation  by 
making  a  small  donation,  the  great  majority  of 
the  blind  have  so  little  earning  capacity  that 
any  charge  would  deny  them  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the   school. 

The  number  of  pupils  varies  from  time  to 
time.  A  week  does  not  pass  that  does  not  bring 
its  requests  for  courses  from  several  blind  per- 
sons, hardly  a  day  in  fact,  and  as  pupils  make 
progress  they  complete  the  course  so  that  the 
enrollment  is  constantly  changing.  The  number 
is  now  approximately  500.  And  the  number 
of  courses  being  taken  is  considerably  more,  some 
of  the  students  taking  two,  even  three  and  four 
courses  at  one  time.  More  than  two  thousand 
blind  people  have  taken  a  course  at  one  time 
or  another,  or  are  at  present  taking  some  course. 

The  volume  of  work  done  is  to  some  extent 
indicated  by  the  number  of  lessons  received 
monthly,  this  number  running  as  high  as  550. 
The  distribution  of  the  pupils  is  wide.  Every 
state  in  the  Union  is  represented,  and  we  have 
pupils  in  Canada,  England,  Australia,  India, 
China,  and  the  Philippines.  We  have  made  no 
effort  to  extend  the  work  in  countries  where 
the  English  language  is  not  used. 

The  age  of  the  pupils  presents  an  interesting 
comparison.  The  youngest  is  fifteen,  the  oldest 
is  eighty,  with  the  average  at  about  thirty-eight. 

Two  courses  present  interesting  figures.  While 
the  academic  courses  offer  the  opportunity  for 
pupils  to  increase  their  knowledge  in  elementary 
or  higher  branches,  in  a  general  way,  the  course 
in  Salesmanship  and  the  course  in  Life  Insur- 
ance make  a  direct  appeal  to  those  who  are  eager 
to  increase  their  earning  capacity.  Ministers  and 
doctors  have  taken  the  course  in  Salesmanship 
and  testified  to  its  value  in  their  respective  pro- 
fessions, and  those  who  have  wished  to  enter 
the  selling  field  have  been  encouraged  to  do  so, 
and  have  been  able  to  direct  their  efforts  in  the 
way  that  they  have  become  successful  salesmen. 
The  course  in  Life  Insurance  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  curriculum.  For  some  time  we  had 
been  anxious  to  include  the  subject  because  we 
believed  it  presented  an  opportunity  to  many 
blind  men  and  women  to  follow  a  successful 
career.  In  this  belief  we  were  encouraged  by 
a  blind  insurance  agent,  who  stands  very  high 
in  his  company's  first  hundred  agents,  tabulated 
by  volume  of  sales,  and  through  his  efforts  the 
money  was  secured  to  emboss  and  print  a  text- 
book. The  course  was  announced  some  time 
before  this  was  ready,  and  we  had  therefore  a 
list  of  fifty  names  waiting  to  begin  the  course 
when  the  books  were  ready  for  circulation.  Since 
February,    we    have    enrolled    many    more,    and 
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about  sixty-five  are  now  at  work.  Some  of  the 
students  have  worked  so  diligently  that  they 
have  completed  the  course.  Three  of  them  have 
been  granted  agencies  by  an  insurance  company 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school,  and  we 
are  able  to  promise  all  those  who  complete  the 
course  satisfactorily  an  opportunity  to  join  an 
insurance  company  as  their  representative.  This 
is  most  gratifying.  While  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  every  student  taking  the  course  will  be  a 
successful  salesman,  enough  will  succeed  to  justi- 
fy the  existence  of  the  course  and  will  enable 
them  to  be  men  among  men,  self-supporting  and 
self-respecting. 

The  field  for  the  work  is  large.  The  num- 
ber of  blind  people  is  not  accurately  known, 
but  generally  estimated  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. Less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  that  number 
are  children.  It  is  said  that  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  blind  lose  their  light  after  the  years  of  school 
age,  and  for  this  class  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  to  enlighten  them  intellectually.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  has  not  been  educated  beyond 
the  eighth  grade,  so  that  there  is  little  opportu- 
nity for  them  to  do  anything  where  mental 
work  is  a  qualification.  While  the  business  of 
study  and  learning  comes  harder  for  the  adult 
than  for  the  child,  nevertheless  there  is  room  for 
him   to   get  something   that   will   help   him   pass 


the  hours  with  satisfaction  and  real  comfort. 
Many  of  those  who  have  completed  a  course  in 
the  school  have  found  that  additional  study  has 
given  them  an  added  resource,  and  they  have 
become  excellent  pupils.  Others  are  eager  to 
go  to  college  and  they  find  it  necessary  to  add 
to  their  work  already  done  credits  in  subjects 
which  they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
in  schools. 

The  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  blind 
were  never  greater  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  The  interest  in  their  work  and  in  their 
needs  is  constantly  growing.  More  magazines 
are  being  printed  and  circulated  than  ever  be- 
fore, more  books  are  being  made  available  in 
the  libraries,  and  more  interest  in  printing  and 
the  matter  printed  is  being  shown. 

It  is  nature's  law  that  work  is  essential  to  life. 
In  order  to  prepare  for  intelligent  service  the 
correspondence  school  is  doing  what  it  can.  If 
it  encourages  pupils  to  make  an  effort  for  their 
own  good  it  does  well.  If  it  arouses  in  them  the 
urge  to  become  well-informed  citizens,  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  locality,  the  state,  the  na- 
tion and  the  world,  it  does  a  larger  work.  If 
it  can  stimulate  the  blind  man  to  the  realization 
that  he  can  render  a  service  to  humanity  and 
take  his  place  among  those  who  work  in  church 
and  social  service,  it  does  its  best  work. 


FIFTH  SESSION 

Wednesday  Forenoon,  June  23 


At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  session  the  presi- 
dent called  on  Prof.  U.  Akiba  of  the  Tokyo 
School  for  the  Blind  to  address  the  Association, 
which  he  did  much  to  the  interest  and  enjoyment 
of  the  audience. 

The  first  discussion  of  the  program  was  on 
the  subject,  "How  to  Develop  the  Imagination 
of  Pupils."     A  paper  by   Miss  Irene   Smith   of 


the  Alabama  School  was  presented,  followed  by 
discussion  begun  by  Supt.  Frank  M.  Driggs. 

The  second  discussion  centered  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  power  to  think,  the  general  topic 
being,  "Methods  of  Teaching  Pupils  to  Think." 
Mr.  P.  A.  Smoll  of  the  Colorado  School  read 
the  opening  paper,  and  Supts.  Gordon  Hicks, 
C.  B.  Martin  and  J.  S.  Ganey  and  Dr.  Samuel 
P.   Hayes,  made  contribution   in  brief  papers. 


JAPANESE  BLIND  EDUCATION 

U.  AKIBA 

Teacher,   The   Tokyo    School    for   the    Blind,    Tokyo,   Japan 


President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  commissioned  by  our  Government  to 
study  the  Education  and  the  Social  Service  for 
the  Blind  in  America,  and  visited  many  schools, 
workshops,  houses,  and  homes  for  the  blind  on 
my  way  to  New  York  from  San  Francisco  and 
in  New  York  and  in  Boston.  I  have  learned 
from  you  very  much  and  so  I  owe  to  you  very 
much.     And  in  addition,  I  am  very  glad  to  meet 


you,  representatives  of  the  instructors  and  work- 
ers of  the  blind  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  here  at  the  convention. 

I  have  not  much  experience  of  the  blind  edu- 
cation and  besides,  I  am  a  poor  speaker  in  Eng- 
lish. In  my  native  country  I  can  see,  hear,  and 
speak,  but  I  have  become  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 
since  landing  in  your  country,  and  I  have  come 
to  understand  the  inconvenience  of  blindness  and 
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of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  very  well.  I  at  home 
is  not  I  abroad,  so  I  find  I  must  be  a  teacher 
of  me  abroad. 

To  tell  you  about  the  Japanese  Blind  Educa- 
tion: About  two  hundred  years  ago  there  lived 
the  three  greatest  blind  men  that  we  have  ever 
had.  One  of  them  is  named  Hanawa;  the  next, 
Sugiyama;  and  the  third,  Yamada.  The  first, 
Hanawa,  was  a  great  scholar  of  the  Japanese 
language.  He  established  a  school  of  language 
by  himself  and  later  our  government  helped  him. 
There  he  taught  language  to  many  pupils  and 
at  the  same  time  wrote  many  books,  among  them 
a  series  of  the  Japanese  classical  language;  per- 
haps he  is  the  first  man  on  this  side  of  study. 
The  series  consists  of  665  volumes  and  now  they 
are  preserved  as  a  series  of  the  Japanese  classical 
literature.  He  is  now  respected  by  all  the  Jap- 
anese blind  men  as  a  scholar.  The  second, 
Yamada,  was  a  genius  in  music  and  created  a 
school  of  the  Japanese  proper  music  and  he 
taught  it  to  many  blind  men  and  women  as  a 
means  of  their  employment.  This  music  is  trans- 
mitted year  after  year.  It  uses  three  kinds  of 
instruments,  in  addition  to  voice,  and  the  blind 
men  mostly  learn  it  vocationally  and  the  seeing 
persons  mostly  for  recreation  at  home.  Even  at 
present,  this  music  is  the  principal  domestic  mu- 
sic, and  most  women  learn  it  for  culture.  The 
third,  Sugiyama,  also  created  "masseur"  or  mas- 
sage and  "acupuncture"  as  a  vocation  of  the 
blind  and  taught  it  to  many  blind  men  and 
women.  Thus  it  has  become  one  of  the  impor- 
tant employments  of  the  blind  and  has  continued 
to  be  such  for  a  long  time. 

As  I  have  explained  it  so  far,  the  Japanese 
blind  men  have  two  important  vocations,  that 
is,  music  and  massage,  but  no  industry  at  all. 
However,  they  cannot  monopolize  them,  other 
men  do  them  so  much,  but  those  two  employ- 
ments are  essential  to  the  blind  and  there  are 
great  men  in  music  and  massage  who  are  blind, 
and  the  blind  men  are  studying  them  scienti- 
fically. Therefore,  we  put  music  and  massage 
in  the  course  of  study  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  that  as  important  subjects. 

In  Japan  we  have  already  educated  the  blind 
these  fifty  years  and  last  year  there  took  place 
a  memorial  celebration  of  the  fifty-year-educa- 
tion for  the  blind,  and  now  the  Japanese  general 
law  of  the  education  for  the  blind  compels  every 
prefecture  to  establish  one  or  more  state  blind 
schools.  We  have  now  about  80  schools  for  the 
blind;  of  course,  some  of  them  are  small  and 
private. 

We  have  many  blind  men  and  three  thousand 
younger  boys  and  girls  are  attending  the  schools. 
Of  the  school  system,  there  are  elementary 
grades,  6  years,  and  high  school  course,  4  years, 
in  every  residential  school.     In  the  Tokyo  School 


for  the  Blind,  we  have  a  teachers'  training 
course;  that  school  is  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment. There  some  teachers  for  the  schools  of 
the  blind  are  trained  and  other  teachers  are  sup- 
plied by  other  schools.  The  teachers'  training 
course  consists  of  two  kinds  of  students,  one  is 
blind  and  the  other  sighted.  The  blind  students 
are  selected  from  the  graduates  from  high 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  must  take  a  three- 
year  course  in  massage  or  in  music.  After 
graduation,  they  become  the  teachers  of  massage 
or  music  of  high  schools.  The  sighted  students 
are  adopted  from  the  teachers  of  public  schools 
and  are  required  to  pursue  a  one-year  course  of 
literary  subjects.  They  teach  literary  subjects  to 
blind  boys  and  girls  of  elementary  grades  and 
high  schools. 

In  elementary  grades  only  literary  subjects  are 
taught;  in  high  schools  one  half  the  time  is  for 
literary  subjects  and  the  other  half  for  vocation- 
al training;  and  the  teachers'  training  course  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  high  schools. 

In  this  country,  I  have  learned  the  other  im- 
portant things,  in  addition  to  the  inconvenience 
of  blindness  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  man.  It  is 
that  all  America  is  doing  her  best  to  instruct 
the  blind  men  how  to  be  blind.  The  starting  of 
so  many  social  services  for  the  blind  is  due  to 
this,  and  I  think  most  American  blind  men  ap- 
preciate greatly  what  is  being  done  in  this  par- 
ticular. In  Japan  we  have  not  so  much  social 
work  for  the  blind;  of  course,  this  comes  from 
the  difference  of  the  family  system.  The  Japan- 
ese blind  men  mostly  live  with  their  own  family, 
that  is,  with  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  children.  Therefore,  we  have  some  associa- 
tions for  social  center  and  study  and  we  are 
doing  some  work  in  other  directions.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  two  kinds  of  Braille  newspaper, 
one  is  weekly  and  was  started  first  and  the  other 
is  daily  and  this  started  last  year.  The  daily 
paper  belongs  to  one  of  the  biggest  newspaper 
companies  in  Osaka  and  its  editor  Mr.  Naka- 
mura,  is  totally  blind,  who  went  to  England  to 
study,  and  the  daily  one  is  published  by  Mr. 
Kimura,  master  of  an  iron  factory,  who  has  an 
interest  and  sympathy  with  the  blind.  Both 
cannot  get  any  profits,  they  are  supported  by 
others,  the  one  by  the  newspaper  company  and 
the  other  by  that  master  of  the  factory.  All  the 
blind  men  are  glad  to  have  these  newspapers  and 
to  be  able  to  touch  the  current  events  and  some 
interesting  articles  by  themselves.  And  one  more 
important  thing  is  that  we  have  an  English- 
Japanese  dictionary  in  raised  characters,  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  in  Japan.  This  work  is  brought 
to  completion  by  Mr.  Date,  a  partially  blind 
man,  after  four  years'  great  efforts.  As  you 
know,  to  make  a  dictionary  is  a  problem  of 
the  utmost  difiiculty.     Sightless,  he  has  solved  it, 
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yet  he  is  very  young;  he  has  been  publishing 
Braille  text-books  for  the  blind  these  five  years. 
This  is  a  task  which  suggests  for  a  man  with 
good  eyesight  the  work  of  half  a  lifetime. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  learned  very  much  from 
you,  I  thank  you  for  ever,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness.  But  I  do  not  yet  under- 
stand the  education  for  the  blind  in  America 
very  well,  so  I  will  stay  in  this  country  several 


months  more  for  study.  The  future  of  the 
education  for  the  blind  in  Japan  is  very  impor- 
tant. We  have  many  things  to  do  for  the  blind, 
so  help  me  in  future  as  much  as  at  present. 
And,  moreover,  please  keep  this  friendship  with 
you  for  ever,  and  I  pray  you  will  be  happy 
always. 

With  my  hearty  and  cordial  thanks. 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP  THE  IMAGINATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

PUPIL 

MISS  IRENE  SMITH 

Teacher,    Fourth    Grade,    Alabama    School    for    the    Blind,    Talladega,    Ala. 


The  development  of  the  imagination  of  a 
child,  especially  that  of  a  blind  child,  presents 
to  us  one  of  the  biggest  problems  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

In  the  beginning,  we  should  know  just  what 
the  word  imagination  means.  Sully  says,  "Imag- 
ination is  the  power  to  make  new  forms  out 
of  past  experiences."  Other  thinkers  have  given 
practically  the  same  definition.  Thus  we  are 
shown  that  we  must  give  the  child  a  background 
upon  which  to  build  his  imagination.  We  must 
give  him  those  experiences  of  which  he  is  to 
form  new  ideas.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  blind  child.  There  are  many  things  which 
he  has  never  seen,  and  of  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  get  a  definite  idea  without 
having  his  hands  upon  them. 

One  might  describe  a  sheep  to  a  blind  child 
day  after  day,  but  before  the  idea  is  clearly  estab- 
lished the  image  must  be  stamped  on  the  mind 
of  the  child.  This  cannot  be  done  without  the 
help  of  the  model,  even  though  the  model  be 
only  a  small  toy  covered  with  some  wooly  mate- 
rial. From  this  the  idea  of  the  shape  and  ap- 
pearance may  be  gained. 

"Thought  keeps  the  imagination  in  bounds, 
and  reason  is  said  to  clip  the  wings  of  a  wild 
imagination."  Then,  we  must  give  the  child 
something  to  think  about.  This  can  be  done 
by  means  of  good  literature.  Even  here,  the 
child  must  be  taught  to  distinguish  between  the 
real  and  the  unreal.  After  reading  a  story, 
children  love  to  dramatize  it.  In  this  way  cer- 
tain actions  and  ideas  are  impressed  on  the 
child's  mind  that  it  does  not  get  from  the  read- 
ing;  thus  his  imagination  grows. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  say  just  what  exer- 
cises will  develop  the  creative  imagination  of  a 
child,  or  a  group  of  children,  unless  one  knows 
the  children ;  but  we  may  say  in  general  that 
anything  which  stirs  the  emotions  and  excites  a 
desire  to  do  something  stimulates  the  imagina- 
tion. 


Often  teachers  thoughtlessly  say  to  a  group 
of  children,  "Tomorrow  I  want  you  to  talk,  or 
write,  on  a  certain  subject."  Perhaps  there  are 
some  children  in  the  group  who  know  nothing 
about  the  subject,  and  when  they  make  this 
known  to  the  teacher,  she  very  frequently  tells 
them  to  use  their  imagination.  How  is  the 
child  to  form  new  ideas  out  of  experiences 
which  he  has  not  had?  Here  again,  she  may 
broaden  his  imagination  by  a  model.  Read  to 
him  a  passage  from  some  book  along  the  line 
of  the  subject  in  hand.  From  this  the  child 
naturally  draws  on  his  imagination  and  similar 
ideas  and   pictures  present  themselves  to  him. 

When  I  was  doing  observation  work  during 
my  college  course,  I  once  heard  a  teacher  as- 
signing a  lesson  in  English  on  the  subject,  "A 
Tramp."  She  did  not  begin  saying  that  she 
wanted  the  children  to  write  on  that  subject  for 
their  next  lesson,  but  she  proceeded  by  asking 
such  questions  as  follow:  How  many  of  you 
children  have  ever  seen  a  tramp?  Johnny,  how 
did  the  tramp  whom  you  saw  look?  Of  course, 
some  of  the  children  had  seen  a  tramp  and  were 
very  anxious  to  tell  about  him.  After  letting 
several  tell  their  experiences  with  tramps,  she 
assigned  the  lesson.  By  starting  off  in  this 
manner  she  was  not  only  arousing  the  interest 
of  the  children  as  a  whole,  and  giving  those  who 
had  never  seen  a  tramp  something  to  think  about; 
but  she  was  strengthening  the  imaginations  of 
the  speakers  and  giving  the  children  who  knew 
nothing  on  the  subject  something  to  build  theirs 
on. 

The  imagination  of  a  child  may  also  be  devel- 
oped by  association.  A  college  teacher  once 
told  this  story  to  a  class  who  were  taking  a 
course  in  which  the  development  of  the  imagin- 
ation was  very  often  a  topic  of  discussion : 

A  kindergarten  teacher  once  came  in  contact 
with  a  child  who  was  very  unlike  the  other  chil- 
dren of  her  class.  In  the  class  room,  the  teach- 
er had  placed  everything  that  she  thought  would 
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interest  any  child.  This  one  child,  however,  was 
not  attracted  by  any  of  the  numerous  toys.  He 
sat  alone  and  watched  the  other  children  play. 
The  teacher  thought  that  he  was  only  a  little 
timid  and  would  overcome  it  in  a  very  short 
time,  but  as  the  days  passed  and  he  still  sat  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  children,  she  called  the 
child's  mother  over  the  telephone.  When  she 
told  the  mother  about  the  disposition  of  the  boy, 
the  mother  informed  her  that  her  child  had  al- 
ways played  alone  and  that  she  had  never  bought 
any  toys  for  him,  leaving  him  to  amuse  himself 
with  whatever  object  he  might  find.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  she  also  told  the 
teacher  that  the  child  was  very  fond  of  playing 
with  a  wheel.  The  next  morning  the  teacher 
placed  an  old  wheel  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  class  room.  As  soon  as  the  child  entered 
the  school  room  he  spied  the  wheel  and  rushed 
forward  to  greet  it  as  an  old  friend.  During 
the  day  other  children  came  over  to  join  him 
in  the  play  with  his  wheel.  A  little  later  the 
teacher  noticed  that  the  little  boy  was  being  in- 
troduced to  the  other  boys  by  his  new  friends. 
Just  by  association  his  imagination  had  devel- 
oped, and  he  learned  to  play  with  other  chil- 
dren  and   with   other  toys. 

In  our  own  school  this  past  year  we  had  a 
child  who  had  never  played  with  other  children. 
Through  association  she  was  about  to  become  ac- 
customed to  playing  with  them  when  the  Christ- 
mas season  arrived.  At  this  time  she  returned 
to  her  home  and,  on  account  of  illness,  she  did 
not  come  back.  Often  this  associative  develop- 
ment of  the  imagination  becomes  necessary  with 
blind  children  who  have  been  allowed  to  play 
too  much  alone. 

Discussion  by  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superin- 
tendent, Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

The  paper  just  read  by  Miss  Smith  is  an 
excellent  one.  I  wish  it  had  delved  deeper  into 
the  actual  development  of  the  imagination  with 
living  examples.  My  impression  is  that  we 
should  have  before  us  classes  of  little  blind  chil- 
dren with  expert  teachers  to  show  us  how  it  is 
all  done.  Let  us  hope  for  more  class  demon- 
strations at  future  conventions,  especially  for 
those  teachers  who  must  be  shown,  directed  and 
inspired. 

The  question  of  how  to  develop  the  imagina- 
tion presupposes  that  it  is  necessary  to  train 
young  blind  children  to  imagine.  My  thought  is 
that  the  bump  of  imagination  is  most  highly 
developed  in  most  children,  and  that  our  great 
task  is  to  lead,  direct  and  inspire  these  youngsters 
in  their  youthful  fancies. 

I  asked  a  prominent  superintendent  yesterday 
what  he  knew  about  developing  the  imagination 


of  children.  His  reply  was,  "All  children  have 
plenty  of  imagination.  I  have  in  my  den  at 
home,  in  a  beautiful  case,  a  gallant  steed,  a 
childhood  treasure.  Never  have  I  owned  a  real 
horse  or  an  automobile  that  gave  me  the  thrill 
I  received  as  a  child  from  this  river  willow." 

Conversation  with  an  excellent  and  experienced 
teacher  at  this  convention  upon  the  question 
before  us,  brought  forth  the  fact  that  as  a  little 
girl  she  dressed  in  her  mother's  long  skirts,  kept 
house,  cared  tenderly  for  her  doll,  and  enjoyed 
with  her  sister  many  and  many  a  happy  hour 
in  this  imaginative  play. 

The  imagination  of  children  may  be  developed 
through  play,  dramatization,  stories  and  skillful 
questioning,  leading  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. Great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
allow  the  child's  imagination  to  run  wild,  and 
yet  we  must  not  curb  it  too  severely. 

"We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help 

knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  the  grass  is 

growing ; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near." 

— ^James  Russell  Lowell. 

I  recall  rather  vividly  listening  to  the  follow- 
ing imaginative  order  to  the  grocer  over  a  sup- 
posed telephone,  "Two-two-seven,  please.  Hello. 
Is  this  Carver's  grocery  store?  Will  you  please 
send  Mrs.  Driggs  some  bread,  and  some  meat, 
and  oh,  yes,  a  few  mashed  potatoes,  please." 

To  my  mind  we  must  lay  a  careful  back- 
ground for  all  our  work  with  children.  We 
should  establish  well  the  child  images.  We 
should  give  much  good  food  for  child  thoughts. 
We  should  have  an  abundance  of  play,  for  play 
is  most  essential  for  the  maximum  development 
of  child  life.  There  should  be  ample  drama- 
tization and  it  should  be  so  planned  as  to  bring 
out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  imaginative  in  the 
children.  With  all  this  the  important  thing  is 
caution  and  care  to  present  the  real  images  most 
clearly  and  definitely  to  the  child  mind. 

Word  pictures  and  language  games  are  most 
effective.     May  I  give  a  few  examples? 

First:  Tell  the  children  you  are  thinking  of 
a  baby.  Ask  the  children  to  close  their  eyes  a 
few  moments  and  see  if  they  can  see  a  baby. 
Each  child  should  see  a  different  baby.  Have 
each  child  tell  the  class  about  the  baby  he  saw. 
Second:  I  am  thinking  of  something. 

It  grows  in  the  ground. 

It  has  many  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  is  brown   in  color. 

It  is  oblong  or  round  in  shape. 

It  is  good  to  eat  if  cooked. 

It  has  many  eyes. 

I  like  it  with  good  gravy. 
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Third:  The  Fairy,  or  Wand  Game. 

Give  a  wand  to  one  of  the  children.  Then 
let  him  wish  and  say, 

"I  wish  I  were  a  bird." 

Have  another  child  say, 

"If  you  were  a  bird,  what  would  you  do?" 

The  first  child  may  answer, 

"If  I  were  a  bird,  I'd  fly  to  a  tree  near  a 

sick  girl's  window  and  sing  a  sweet  song." 

Pass  the  wand  to  the  second  child  who  may 
say  something  like  this: 

"I  wish  I  were  an  elephant." 

Another  child  asks, 

"If  you  were  an  elephant,  what  would  you 

do?" 

He  answers, 

"If  I  were  an   elephant,  I'd  find  an  apple 

tree,  shake  the  apples  down  from  the  tree  and 

eat  'em  all  up." 

And  so  on,  each  child  expressing  a  wish  and 
telling  in  imagination  what  he  might  do. 

These  and  many  other  most  excellent  language 
games  may  be  found  in  my  brother's  Live  Lan- 
guage Lessons,  Book  One. 

We  might  go  on  with  innumerable  illustrative 
lessons  with  which  to  develop  the  imagination, 
but  these  few  are  sufiicient.  You  may  have  other 
and  better  means. 

Above  all  things  let  us  have  play  and  plenty 
of  it.  Let  us  have  sense  training  games  and 
more  sense  training  games.  Let  us  dramatize 
pictures,  stories  and  history.  Finally  let  us  be 
sure  that  every  child  gets  a  clear  and  accurate 
picture  of  the  thing  we  are  talking  about.  To 
illustrate  this  last  and  very  important  thought 
may  I  conclude  with  this  story;  a  story  that 
has  been  ringing  in  my  ears  for  more  than  thirty 
years;  a  story  told  at  a  convention  of  teachers, 
and  one  that  every  teacher  should  know. 

Imagine  if  you  will  that  we  are  aboard  ship 
frozen  in  the  arctic  regions.  In  our  explora- 
tions in  this  ice-bound  world,  we  happen  to 
meet  a  little  Eskimo  lad  of  ten  or  twelve.  Sup- 
pose, for  convenience,  this  lad  understands  Eng- 
lish, so  that  we  may  converse  with  him.  In  our 
desire  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  things  in 
the  United  States,  we  try  to  describe  an  orange. 
We  tell  him  it  is  round  and  yellow  and  juicy, 
a  delicious  fruit.  It  is  about  as  large  as  an 
apple.  It  grows  on  a  tree  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  Florida  and  California.  Oranges  are 
picked,  sorted,  boxed  and  then  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  People  buy  and  eat 
them.     They  are  so  good  to  eat. 

The  lad  has  never  seen  a  tree,  an  apple,  a 
cherry  or  any  kind  of  fruit.  Picking,  sorting, 
boxing,  and  shipping  are  unknown  quantities  to 
him.  What  sort  of  picture  has  he  from  our 
description  of  an  orange? 

Suppose   we   realize   that   he   does   not   see   the 


orange.  We  get  a  picture  of  one.  He  has  never 
before  seen  a  picture  of  anything,  so  he  still  does 
not  know  what  an  orange  is.  Suppose  we  get 
a  colored  picture.     He  is  still  at  sea. 

Suppose  we  find  a  model,  beautifully  painted, 
which  is  cut  in  half  to  show  the  seeds  and  the 
delicious  fruit.  The  model  is  made  of  wood. 
He  does  not  see  a  juicy  fruit,  good  to  eat. 

A  happy  thought  comes  to  us  and  we  bring 
from  the  steward's  supply  of  food  stuffs  a  real 
yellow  orange.  This  we  hand  to  the  Eskimo 
lad.  We  are  happy  to  watch  him  peel  and 
eat  it. 

When  this  little  foreigner  handles  the  real 
thing,  feels  its  velvety  skin,  peels  and  eats  it, 
then  and  then  only  does  he  really  imagine  what 
we  have  been  trying  so  hard  to  describe. 

Friends  and  teachers,  are  not  our  blind  chil- 
dren, especially  those  who  have  no  visual  images, 
in  the  position  of  the  youth  of  the  regions  of 
ice  and  snow? 

Discussion  by  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

As  teacher  of  declamation  and  physical  ex- 
pression at  the  Overbrook  School,  I  must  speak 
in  this  discussion.  Our  work  is  built  up  on  the 
child's  imagination.  They  must  reproduce  their 
poems,  stories  and  plays  so  as  to  make  us  see  the 
life,  pictures,  and  actions  in  them.  They  cannot 
do  this  unless  they  themselves  imagine  the  very 
things  they  wish  us  to  see.  Some  of  them  do 
this  dramatically.  I  remember  the  little  girl  who 
astonished  me  by  getting  down  to  rub  her  shoul- 
der against  the  door  when  she  was  telling  the 
story  which  the  kitten  told.  You  remember  the 
kitten  tells  how  he  rubbed  his  shoulder  against 
the  girl.  Almost  all  the  children  enjoy  the  play 
of  imagination  in  their  work  in  expression;  al- 
though I  well  remember  the  small  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  boy  who  said  in  response  to  my  request, 
"Now,  show  me  the  horse  standing  right  over 
there,"  "What's  the  use  of  that  when  everybody 
knows  it  is  not  there."  However,  even  he 
learned  to  imagine  himself  a  character  in  a 
play.  Nothing  will  develop  imagination  in  our 
pupils  more  than  the  work  in  expression. 

Discussion  by  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Mount 
Holyoke  College. 

Psychologists  distinguish  two  types  of  imagina- 
tion,— reproductive  imagination,  when  the  de- 
tails of  some  past  experience  are  recalled  as 
memories,  and  productive  imagination,  when 
items  from  past  experience  are  combined  in  new 
ways  to  produce  some  novel  result.  In  both 
types  of  imagination,  experience  is  absolutely 
essential.  We  can  by  no  flight  of  fancy  imagine 
what  we  have  had  no  chance  to  experience  in 
any  fashion. 
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The  problem  of  imagination  for  the  child  is 
concerned  with  two  factors,  opportunity  and 
direction.  The  normal  seeing  child  begins  to 
imagine  at  a  very  early  age  and  as  soon  as  speech 
is  fairly  well  developed  we  are  provided  with 
countless  evidences  of  the  richness  and  variety  of 
its  imaging.  How  easily  the  child  accepts  the 
fairy  tales  of  the  race,  living  itself  into  their 
most  extravagant  situations  as  far  as  it  has  any 
basis  for  reconstructing  these  situations.  The 
child  often  finds  it  difiicult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween real  experiences  and  dreams,  and  frequent- 
ly needs  adult  assistance  in  getting  its  bearings. 
"Imaginative  lies"  used  to  trouble  the  parent  or 
teacher,  but  now  we  know  that  these  construc- 
tions are  often  quite  innocent  amusement  with 
no  intent  to  deceive.  They  may  be  as  true  art 
products  as  the  folk  tale  (or  fish  story)  enjoyed 
by  adults.  Direction,  not  restraint,  is  the  proper 
cue  in  dealing  with  imaginative  lies.  Such  phan- 
tasies may  develop  into  stories  and  poems  and 
dramas  if  the  child's  powers  of  imagination  are 
fed  upon  the  world's  best  literature  and  guided 
by  the  world's  best  •  science.  A  still  more  strik- 
ing example  of  spontaneous  imagination  is  the 
creation  of  imaginary  companions,  frequently 
reported  in  accounts  of  solitary  children,  such  as 
the  only  child  or  one  so  much  younger  than  its 
next  brother  or  sister  that  it  is  often  without 
a  playmate.  My  youngest  child,  who  is  eight 
years  younger  than  her  nearest  sister,  has  had  a 
wonderful  collection  of  imaginary  companions 
during  her  fourth  and  fifth  years, — brothers, 
sisters,  cousins,  aunts,  and  even  a  grandfather! 
She  led  them  to  us  and  encouraged  us  to  ex- 
amine them  in  great  detail,  informing  us  of  the 
color  of  their  eyes,  and  hair,  the  kind  of  clothes 
they  were  wearing,  etc.  At  times  we  could  hard- 
ly find  a  chair  to  use,  lest  we  sit  upon  one  of 
Betsy's  visitors.  This  year  we  have  been  having 
a  kindergarten  at  the  house,  and  Betsy's  crea- 
tions have  faded  into  the  background.  Much 
extravagant  imaging  will  thus  take  care  of  itself} 
reality  will  displace  it. 

With  the  blind  child  things  do  not  go  so 
smoothly.      Our    tests    in    the    schools    show    the 


blind  to  be  woefully  lacking  in  mental  content, 
in  the  experiences  and  images  out  of  which 
imaginary  products  must  arise.  In  vocabulary 
and  general  information  we  see  the  clearest  in- 
dication of  the  limitations  of  life  without  vi- 
sion, and  in  our  measurements  of  the  quality 
of  their  English  compositions  we  find  a  literary 
flavor  only  in  the  rarest  cases.  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  various  methods  suggested  by 
the  former  speakers  for  opening  opportunities 
to  the  blind  child.  Models  are  excellent  means 
for  giving  correct  content  to  words;  dramatiza- 
tion gives  opportunity  for  actually  living  through 
in  imagination  many  situations  which  would 
never  come  within  the  range  of  ordinary  life; 
question  games  give  an  occasion  and  offer  a 
stimulus  for  the  use  of  whatever  ideas  the  child 
may  have,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher 
many  false  ideas  may  be  corrected  and  the 
meager  store  of  ideas  possessed  by  the  individual 
child  may  be  swelled  to  include  all  the  ideas  of 
his  group  and  as  many  more  as  the  teacher 
can  connect  with  them.  Considering  how  many 
blind  children  have  in  their  early  years  been 
handicapped  in  their  instinctive  craving  to  know 
the  world  about  them  not  only  by  blindness  but 
by  foolish  and  fearful  parents,  their  paucity  of 
ideas  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  the  excel- 
lent use  they  make  of  their  small  knowledge 
in  original  games  and  imaginative  plays  which 
can  be  seen  in  any  school  for  the  blind,  shows 
us  that  the  development  of  imagination  of  the 
blind  child  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  difficult 
creation  of  something  out  of  nothing.  A  child 
behind  whose  sightless  eyes  there  is  a  gifted  brain 
may  use  its  opportunities  to  such  good  effect  that 
we  may  find  our  modest  helps  blossoming  out 
into  poetic  or  musical  works  of  art,  in  literary 
products  and  even  mechanical  inventions.  Op- 
portunity and  direction  are  our  cues.  The  force 
which  produces  imagination  comes  from  within 
the  child;  we  must  help  it  to  get  the  chances  at 
life  which  blindness  makes  difficult  and  suggest 
wiser  directions  for  effort  than  young  minds 
could  discover. 
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In  any  field  of  human  endeavor  it  is  impera- 
tive for  us  to  define  our  objectives  frequently 
in  order  to  meet  the  changes  of  growth  and 
progress,  and  that  we  may  know  definitely  at  all 
times  just  what  it  is  that  we  desire  to  accomplish, 
and  that  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  effort 
which  we  are  making  is  the  very  best  possible 
means  of  doing  the  thing  we  desire  to  do. 


My  subject.  Methods  of  Teaching  Pupils  to 
Think,  presupposes  the  teaching  of  thinking  as 
one  of  the  objectives  of  modern  educational 
effort.  Very  consistently  then  I  might  confine 
myself  to  the  idea  of  how  and  take  the  subject 
of  what  for  granted.  However,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  methods  a  word  of 
reassurance    concerning    the    question    of    what 
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seems  desirable.  Therefore  I  raise  the  question, 
why  teach  pupils  to  think?  and  shall  turn  to 
the  authors  of  text-books  for  an  answer.  I 
began  with  the  older  texts,  those  whose  copy- 
rights date  back  twenty-five  years  or  more,  and 
not  in  a  single  case  did  I  find  an  answer  to  my 
question  in  the  author's  preface.  It  would  seem 
that  a  generation  ago  the  writers  of  text  books 
did  not  know  the  answer  to  my  question,  or 
if  they  did  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  say  any- 
thing about  it.  In  fact  a  critical  examination  of 
some  of  the  texts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that, 
whatever  objects  the  writers  considered  of  first 
importance  in  education,  developing  the  pupils' 
capacity  to  think  was  not  in  the  list. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  importance  of  man's 
capacity  to  think  is  a  new  idea  for  it  is  not  a 
new  idea,  but  apparently  it  is  not  one  of  the 
ideas  which  educators  were  stressing  as  much  a 
generation  ago  as  they  are  to-day.  Of  course 
the  idea  is  not  new  for  in  the  Bible  we  read 
"as  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he,"  and  again,  "If 
there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things."  Coming  down  through  the 
centuries  from  the  early  times  to  the  day  of 
Shakespeare  we  hear  this  great  thinker  say, 
"There's  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  think- 
ing makes  it  so."  In  the  preface  of  our  United 
States  History  text  by  Beard  &  Bagley  (to  come 
to  modern  fields)  we  find  this  statement:  "The 
preparation  of  children  for  citizenship  can  never 
be  accomplished  by  a  mere  almanac  of  facts  and 
dates;  it  can  be  done  only  by  teaching  boys  and 
girls  to  think  of  events  and  issues  of  the  living 
present  in  the  light  of  the  historical  past.  In 
the  preface  of  our  geography  text  by  McMurry 
and  Parkins  we  find  this  statement;  "Modern 
theory  of  education  demands  that  a  geography 
be  not  a  small  encyclopedia  but  a  volume  of 
coherent  literature.  Good  study  or  good  think- 
ing requires  that  live  questions  be  raised,  that 
facts  be  evaluated  and  organized  until  forceful 
and  valuable  conclusions  are  reached.  That  is 
what  all  efiicient  people  do  in  active  life — they 
think  1  and  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  school 
is  to  accustom  children  to  that  procedure."  And 
again,  in  our  civics  text  by  Hill  we  find  this: 
"A  nation  is  safe  for  democracy  only  when  it 
is  composed  of  citizens  who  think  seriously  and 
intelligently.  The  boys  and  girls  constitute  the 
source  from  which  a  thinking  citizenship  must 
be  developed.  This  text  is  not  a  compilation  of 
facts  (although  some  facts  are  vital)  but  the 
great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  making  the 
pupil  think  for  himself."  We  thus  observe  that 
the  best  opinion  today  on  the  primary  object 
of  education  places  teaching  of  thinking  first, 
and  the  importance  of  this  objective  takes  on  a 
very  great  significance  when  we  recall  that  the 
most    important    product    of    education    is    char- 


acter, and  that  "As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he." 
Those  who  place  high  ideals  before  themselves 
are  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  those  ideals 
by  the  thought  which  they  give  to  the  ideals,  and 
just  as  surely  those  who  place  base  ideals  before 
themselves  are  likewise  transformed  into  the 
likeness  of  their  ideals  by  the  working  of  their 
thought.  No  person  can  rise  above  his  thought 
or  fall  below  it  either,  for  "as  a  man  thinketh 
so  is  he."  One  of  the  gravest  errors  man  can 
make  is  to  deceive  himself  with  the  belief  that 
a  fine  exterior  appearance  will  neutralize  the 
corruption  of  bad  thoughts,  when  the  thoughts 
we  cherish  are  what  we  eventually  realize  in 
our  character.  Thinking  big  thoughts  then  is 
building  big  character,  thinking  little  thoughts 
is  building  pigmy  character,  thinking  beautiful 
thoughts  is  building  beautiful  character,  think- 
ing unlovely  thoughts  is  building  unlovely  char- 
acter, and  to  do  no  thinking  is,  alas,  to  do  no 
character   building. 

If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are; 

If  you  think   you   dare   not,   you   don't; 
If  you  think  you'd  like  to  win,  but  you   think 
you  can't. 

It's  almost  a  "cinch"  you  won't. 
If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you've  lost. 

For  out  in  the  world  you  find 
Success  begins   with   a   fellow's   will — 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

Full  many  a  race  is  lost 

Ere  even  a  race  is  run, 
And  many  a  coward  fails 

Ere  even  his  work's  begun. 
Think  big,  and  your  deeds  will  grow, 

Think  small  and  you  fall  behind. 
Think   that  you   can,   and  you   will; 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

If  you   think  you  are  outclassed,   you   are; 

You've  got  to  think  high  to  rise; 
You've  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself  before 

You  can  ever  win  a  prize. 
Life's    battle    doesn't   always    go 

To  the  stronger  or  faster  man; 
But  sooner  or  later  the  man   who  wins 

Is   the   fellow   who   thinks   he   can. 

Ruskin  said  that  it  is  behavior  and  not  knowl- 
edge that  education  should  be  most  concerned 
with,  and  this  completely  summarizes  all  that 
I  have  said,  for  the  behavior  of  the  educated 
man  is  largely  the  product  of  thought,  what  we 
do  is  largely  what  we  think.  No  one  has  ever 
heard  of  a  great  doer  who  was  not  a  great 
thinker,  neither  has  the  world  ever  known  a 
great  thinker  who  was  not  a  great  doer.  Think- 
ing then  is  the  motive  power  of  human  affairs 
and  in  fact  it  is  the  motive  power  of  the  uni- 
verse, yes,  and  the  creative  power,  too,  for  our 
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intelligence  tells  us  that  behind  every  minute 
detail  of  the  boundless  universe  there  is  a  thought 
and  some  one  declares  that  thought  only  is  eter- 
nal. Is  it  not  true  that  when  we  carefully  ana- 
lyze our  concept  of  the  Omnipotent,  the  one 
dominant  character  which  stands  out  above  all 
others  is  the  thinking  power?  To  be  able  to 
think  then  is  to  be  like  the  divine.  The  measure 
of  the  divine  in  us  is  our  capacity  to  think. 
And  right  here  I  must  be  true  to  progressive 
thought  and  to  myself  by  voicing,  with  all  the 
force  at  my  command,  a  protest  against  any 
influence  which  at  any  time  and  at  any  place 
proposes  to  legislate  away  this  sacred  and  high- 
est power  of  man. 

In  considering  specifically  the  problems  en- 
countered in  attempting  to  teach  pupils  to  think 
I  wish  to  make  it  very  plain  at  the  beginning 
that  I  am  dealing  with  the  problem  as  the 
common  everyday  feature  of  the  classroom  as 
it  appears  with  the  average  pupil.  I  am  not 
dealing  with  the  exceptional  child  either  above 
or  below  the  average  although  I  readily  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  no  two  children  are  quite 
alike.  I  shall  therefore  insist  on  working  with 
the  pupil  who  has  brains,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  to  make  brains 
when  they  are  lacking.  However,  we  can  in- 
spire ambition  and  ambition  can  produce  effort. 
As  teachers  then  it  is  one  of  our  first  problems 
very  carefully  to  discriminate  between  lack  of 
capacity  and  lack  of  ambition  or  effort. 

The  problem  of  teaching  pupils  to  think  is 
not  as  difficult  as  it  might  seem.  There  is  only 
one  solution  to  it  after  all.  No  matter  what 
other  means  may  be  applied,  in  the  end  we  can 
hope  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  think  only 
by  putting  them  in  the  hands  of  thinking  teach- 
ers. Of  course,  here  and  there  the  exceptional 
pupil  will  insist  on  doing  some  thinking  for 
himself  despite  the  obstacle  of  an  unthinking 
teacher,  who  is  thoroughly  anesthetized  by  the 
"blight  of  bookishness."  But  most  of  our  pu- 
pils need  to  be  taught  to  think,  and  it  is  for 
them   that  the  schools  exist. 

In  the  recitation,  too  often  the  teacher  re- 
quires that  the  pupil  shall  give  back  only  what 
the  book  stated.  The  point  is  stressed  that  the 
pupil  must  give  back  in  his  own  words  the  ideas 
which  the  author  expressed.  At  best  such  teach- 
ing is  only  drill  in  paraphrasing  and  memory, 
both  of  which  are  worth  while  it  is  true,  but  of 
relative  worth  only,  for  they  can  be  of  very  little 
service  to  him  if  he  does  not  have  the  power 
to  use  these  ideas  for  thinking.  It  is  with  his 
reason  that  man  wields  the  mightiest  power  of 
the  universe  next  to  that  of  God's  own  power 
with  which  it  differs  only  in  degree.  On  the  one 
hand  man  spans  the  infinite  space  with  his  power 
of   thought   and   touches   the   stars   and   planets. 


on  the  other  he  takes  the  invisible  atom  apart  to 
learn  its  structure,  reaching  thus  in  one  great 
sweep  from  the  infinite  to  the  infinitesmal. 

Books  are  doubtless  often  a  much  greater  hin- 
drance than  help  when  they  are  the  basis  of 
such  recitations,  for  after  all  the  greatest  les- 
sons can  never  be  put  into  them  and  therefore 
cannot  come  out  of  them.  I  refer  to  the  lessons 
learned  by  the  pupil  whose  mind  develops  an 
idea  of  its  own  for  every  idea  presented  by  the 
author — the  lessons  learned  by  thinking  back  at 
the  book  so  that  the  ideas  written  on  the  page  of 
the  book  become  seeds  planted  in  fertile  soil 
bringing  forth  many  ideas  for  one.  The  teach- 
er's task  is  not  so  much  the  planting  of  seed — 
the  book  does  that — but  it  is  to  make  the  seed 
grow  and  produce  an  increase,  a  harvest.  Con- 
sidered in  this  light  how  absurd  and  futile  our 
teaching  is  if  it  never  gets  outside  of  the  covers 
of  a  book;  if  all  that  we  do  is  to  require  that 
the  pupil  give  back  what  and  only  what  the 
book  contains!  Such  a  teacher  is  like  a  farmer 
would  be  if  after  sowing  his  field  with  wheat 
he  carefully  covered  it  over  with  an  opaque 
screen  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  sunshine  lest  the 
seed  might  take  root  and  grow  and  produce  a 
harvest,  an  increase.  When  this  farmer  needs 
more  wheat  he  must  go  and  dig  up  the  planted 
wheat  only  to  find  that  instead  of  an  increase 
there  is  a  decrease,  and  what  wheat  he  does  find 
is  worm-eaten  and  decayed.  Impossible  stupidity 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  you  say,  but  this 
farmer  is  not  more  ignorant  of  how  to  raise 
wheat  than  some  teachers  are  of  how  to  make 
ideas  grow  and  multiply  in  the  soil  of  the  pu- 
pil's mind.  Special  attention  and  effort  now  is 
being  given  to  the  training  of  our  teachers,  and 
I  believe  we  may  easily  make  a  serious  error  in 
attacking  this  problem  by  allowing  the  details 
of  too  much  organization  and  experimental  and 
theoretical  study  to  obscure  the  prime  essential 
of  every  successful  teacher,  namely,  to  be  able 
to  make  ideas  grow  and  multiply  in  young 
minds.  It  is  highly  important  also  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  a  teacher  does  not  need  to 
be  a  walking  encyclopedia,  in  fact,  should  not 
be  such  in  order  to  be  eminently  successful. 

The  first  step  in  learning  to  think  is  idea  get- 
ting. Thinking  is  mental  activity  which  pro- 
duces ideas.  Ideas  are  the  stuff  which  the  mental 
machinery  uses  in  the  production  of  new  ideas. 
Therefore,  the  pupil  first  must  learn  to  identify 
an  idea,  he  must  know  an  idea  when  he  meets  it. 
He  must  be  able  also  to  evaluate  ideas,  to  tell  the 
big  ones  from  the  little  ones,  to  know  which 
come  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  in  importance,  else 
he  will  not  be  able  to  know  the  direction  in  which 
his  thinking  is  taking  him,  and  consequently  will 
simply  wander  about  and  fail  to  arrive  on  time 
or  at  all  at  the  desired  destination.     It  is  this 
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condition  which  produces  the  disconnected,  in- 
coherent and  illogical  recitation  in  which  the 
pupil  may  completely  miss  the  point. 

Ideas  are  often  obscured  by  too  many  words 
for  the  young,  inexperienced  thinker,  and  much 
practice  must  be  had  in  hunting  out  the  idea 
among  the  maze  of  words.  Paragraphs  or  short 
topics  should  be  assigned  frequently  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  idea  getting  and  idea  evaluating.  Our 
text  books  are  splendidly  arranged  with  para- 
graphs and  topics  for  this  purpose.  Show  the 
pupil  how  the  topic  or  the  topic  sentence  gives 
him  a  clue  to  or  a  complete  statement  of  the 
leading  idea,  and  how  all  of  the  other  ideas 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  paragraph  or  topic 
relate  to  the  leading  idea.  When  the  pupil  be- 
comes skilled  in  seizing  upon  the  leading  idea 
and  fitting  the  others  to  it  he  has  learned  the 
first  important  lesson  of  how  to  study.  It  is 
this  ability  which  enables  one  pupil  to  read  a 
lesson  once  and  grasp  it,  and  the  lack  of  this 
ability  which  explains  the  fact  that  a  pupil  may 
read  a  lesson  several  times  and  not  grasp  it.  We 
frequently  overlook  the  necessity  for  training  our 
pupils  in  this  idea  getting  when  we  read  to  them, 
for  being  able  to  tell  promptly  what  the  leading 
idea  of  the  subject  presented  is.  This  may  ap- 
ply to  a  -paragraph  or  a  series  of  paragraphs. 
They  should  be  kept  alert  and  prepared  to  re- 
port at  all  times  by  frequent  questions  from 
the  one  who  reads  to  them. 

The  axiom,  "We  learn  by  doing,"  applies 
to  thinking.  Therefore  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
to  think  by  practice.  The  training  of  pupils 
for  life  should  be  filled  with  practice  thinking, 
and  if  the  various  subjects  which  we  have  in  our 
courses  of  study  are  taught  to  the  child  as  they 
should  be  taught  he  will  get  an  abundance  of  this 
practice  thinking.  By  practice  thinking  I  mean 
mastery  of  a  thinking  process  as  set  forth  in  a 
definite  statement  of  related  facts.  Examples 
are  as  follows:  learning  to  tell  how  it  happens 
that  when  alcohol  is  taken  into  the  stomach  it 
makes  the  drinker  feel  that  it  is  warming  him 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  actually  cooling 
his  body:  the  explanation  of  how  motion  is  re- 
produced in  moving  pictures. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  sciences  afford 
the  most  of  the  training  in  thinking,  and  the 
language  work  makes  a  larger  demand  upon  the 
memory.  Memory  is  essential,  of  course,  to 
thinking  but  it  is  a  lower  order  of  mental  func- 
tion and  must  not  be  allowed  as  a  substitute  for 
thinking.  I  include  the  social  sciences  in  the 
term  sciences. 

The  ability  of  a  teacher  is  measured  by  the 
questions  which  she  asks,  for  obviously  she  can 
not  ask  thought-provoking  questions  without  be- 
ing a  thinking  teacher.  The  able  teacher  will 
ask  questions  which   send   the  pupil   in   between 


the  lines  of  the  printed  page  in  search  of  the 
answer.  She  will  not  ask  the  pupil  for  the 
rule  of  a  process  but  will  ask  the  pupil  to 
demonstrate  the  process.  More  than  once  have  I 
seen  a  set  of  arithmetic  questions  which  read  like 
this:  State  the  rule  for  long  division.  State  the 
rule  for  adding  fractions.  State  the  rule  for 
finding  the  square  root  of  a  number,  etc.  Any 
teacher  who  never  gets  beyond  that  is  not  a 
thinking  teacher  and  is  not  teaching  pupils  to 
think. 

Among  the  high  school  pupils,  and  possibly  in 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  pupils  will  learn  to 
think  by  reversing  the  usual  method  of  examina- 
tions and  making  out  the  set  of  questions  in- 
stead of  the  answers.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
with  what  delight  a  class  will  accept  this  change 
when  first  announced,  as  temporarily  their  bliss- 
ful ignorance  tells  them  that  they  are  getting 
something  easy  for  something  hard.  When  they 
discover  their  error  you  may  be  sure  that  they 
are  learning  to  think.  This  method  may  be 
varied  in  three  ways: 

1.  The  questions  may  be  graded  on  their 
merit  just  as  answers  are  graded. 

2.  Pupils  may  be  asked  to  exchange  ques- 
tions and  answer  each  other's,  giving  the  an- 
swerer the  privilege  of  rejecting  false  or  un- 
intelligible questions  by  stating  the  fault,  which 
would  be  as  good  training  as  making  answer. 
One  can  readily  see  the  subtle  influence  of  com- 
petition which  is  used  to  good  advantage  in  this 
method. 

3.  The  questions  may  be  prepared  for  the 
teacher  to  answer.  In  other  words  the  pupils 
will  examine  the  teacher.  Any  experienced  teach- 
er will  readily  picture  the  fiendish  delight  with 
which  Bill  Smith,  who,  though  possessed  of  a 
good  mind,  has  been  cheated  by  laziness  from  the 
pleasure  of  using  it  much  and  has  always  been 
pestered  by  his  teacher,  how  he  will  do  his  very 
best  to  get  even  with  his  teacher  now.  As  a 
result,  of  course,  he  stands  a  very  good  chance 
of  discovering  the  true  pleasure  of  thinking  and 
thus  discovering  himself.  This  method  is  again 
a  very  good  index  to  the  teacher's  ability,  for  the 
teacher  who  is  master  of  the  situation  should 
have  no  fear  of  submitting  to  an  examination, 
because,  in  fact  she  is  on  examination  most  of 
the  time  if  she  only  knew  it.  Some  out  of 
every  class  will  acquire  a  broad  sympathetic 
understanding  through  this  practice  and  this  will 
be  indicated  when  they  come  to  the  teacher  to 
explain  that  they  have  discovered  that  it  is  no 
easier  to  make  good  questions  than  it  is  to  make 
good  answers,  and  thus  the  false  idea  that  pupils 
often  have  in  holding  that  their  lot  is  one  of 
constant  hard  work  and  the  teacher's  is  one  of 
ease  is  completely  dispelled,  and  the  pupil  has 
made  a  great  gain  in  social  adjustment. 
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Finally,  the  open-book  test  should  be  men- 
tioned. And  here  again  the  interest  of  the  pupil 
is  captured  by  the  newness  and  seeming  ease  of 
the  procedure.  If  the  test  is  to  be  a  memory 
test,  obviously  it  would  make  a  farce  of  it  to 
allow  the  pupil  access  to  the  text,  but  if  the  test 
is  for  measuring  the  pupil's  thinking  ability  the 
open-book  method  is  the  only  sensible  method  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  There  is  nothing  novel 
about  this  method.  It  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  idea  that  the  questions  asked  the  pupil  are 
such  that  their  answer  cannot  be  found  printed 
in  full  within  the  text.  Its  success  depends, 
therefore,  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to 
ask  questions  which  will  stimulate  original 
thought.  One  example  will  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  such  a  question.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  class  in  physiology  has  covered  the  study  of 
digestion.  They  have  then  learned  that  starches 
are  digested  in  the  mouth  and  stomach  and  that 
fats  are  unaffected  by  the  digestive  agents  of  the 
mouth  and  stomach  and  remain  unchanged  until 
they  enter  the  intestines.  Any  person  who  can 
think  should,  with  that  knowledge,  be  able  to 
think  out  the  answer  to  this  question.  Why  is 
rich  pastry  very  difficult  to  digest,  especially 
when  not  well  masticated?  A  variation  of  this 
method  is  to  give  questions  to  two  or  more  pu- 
pils to  be  worked  out  collectively.  This  method 
permits  the  interchange  of  thought  and  collec- 
tive effort  in  the  manner  of  everyday  affairs  as 
exemplified  by  this  convention,  and  it  not  only 
appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  the  pupils  but 
stimulates  them  to  greater  effort  through  the 
social  instincts  of  man  which  make  him  happier 
in  his  work  when  he  has  company. 

Someone  has  said  that  many  a  man  who 
wonders  what  his  friends  think  about  him  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  do  not  think 
at  all.  If  this  be  true  it  is  a  criticism  of  our 
schools,  in  part  at  least.  Therefore,  regardless 
of  the  merit  of  what  I  have  said,  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  will  do  a  large  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  of  the  blind  if  it  has  done 
nothing  more  than  focus  your  attention  upon 
the  idea  that  the  goal  of  education  is  to  teach 
pupils  to  think  because,  "As  a  man  thinks  so 
is  he." 

Discussion  by  Gordon  Hicks,  Superintendent 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

There  is  probably  no  more  generally  expressed 
complaint  of  the  school  child  than  that  he  is 
incapable  of  concentrated  thought.  We  hear  it 
on  every  side.  Any  statement  made  so  fre- 
quently deserves  careful   investigation. 

The  three  factors  which  naturally  present 
themselves   as   composing   the  problem   are  first, 


the  teacher,  second,  the  pupils,  and  third,  the 
curriculum. 

It  is  easy  to  put  the  blame  on  the  teacher 
for  all  the  shortcomings  of  her  pupils.  There 
are  those  who  would  solve  the  problem  with  the 
statement  "Get  the  right  kind  of  teacher  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble  with  the  pupils'  think- 
ing." This  is  probably  true,  but  none  of  us 
can  ask  the  impossible  of  our  teachers.  They 
do  not  lay  claim  to  perfection,  neither  should 
they  be  held  responsible  when  falling  short  of 
it.  We  all  have  a  certain  average  or  standard 
in  our  force  of  teachers.  Our  individual  prob- 
lem is  to  make  this  standard  as  high  as  possible. 
Other  things  being  equal,  those  pupils  will  think 
best  who  have  as  teachers  those  who  think  most 
correctly.  And  by  correctly  I  mean  understand- 
ingly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  child.  I  believe 
much  misunderstanding  between  teacher  and 
pupil  is  occasioned  by  the  discrepancies  in 
thought  between  them.  Is  it  not  true  that  much 
effort  expended  in  trying  to  make  children  think 
is  in  reality  an  effort  to  make  them  think  as 
we  do?  We  all  know  the  hardest  positions  in 
our  schools  to  fill  satisfactorily  are  those  with 
the  grades  where  habits  of  thinking  are  being 
formed.  I  believe  this  to  be  largely  true  be- 
cause it  is  so  difficult  to  find  adults  who  are 
able  to  simplify  their  mental  processes  so  that 
the  child  can  understand  what  is  being  presented. 
Fortunate  indeed  is  the  school  which  has  in  the 
lower  grades  teachers  who  are  able  to  create  and 
sustain  the  pupils'  interest  in  what  they  are  doing. 

While  the  teacher  is  of  prime  importance,  the 
pupil  is  no  less  so,  for  as  there  are  few  ideal 
teachers  it  is  no  less  true  that  there  are  few  ideal 
pupils.  We  have  often  to  answer  the  question 
propounded  by  anxious  teachers,  "What  am  I  to 
do  with  those  who  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
class?"  In  other  words,  are  we  expecting  too 
much  thinking  of  the  kind  of  pupils  making  up 
the  bulk  of  our  number?  The  past  year  has 
brought  to  our  school  more  forcefully  than  any 
thus  far  this  condition.  Out  of  an  entering 
group  of  eleven  only  four  were  normal  or  above. 
While  this  is  no  doubt  an  exaggerated  condition, 
and  not  likely  to  obtain  usually,  still  it  has 
given  us  considerable  food  for  thought.  If,  as 
seems  likely,  the  caliber  of  the  pupils  in  our 
special  schools  is  to  continue  to  lower,  this  prob- 
lem of  stimulating  thought  is  bound  to  be  one 
of  ever  increasing  importance. 

The  curriculunj  itself  must  always  be  a  con- 
sideration in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
essential  that  the  pupil  must  be  considered  care- 
fully in  the  selection  of  his  course,  giving  him 
always  where  possible  the  benefit  of  his  prefer- 
ence and  aptitude.  Many  subjects  have  been 
presented  from  time  to  time  as  possessing  special 
merit  for  the  stimulation  of  thought.     Thus  we 
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hear  that  the  classics,  mathematics,  music,  and 
many  other  branches  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  most  satisfactory  for  the  purpose.  We  all 
probably  have  our  ideas  regarding  the  superior- 
ity of  certain  studies  to  develop  accurate  think- 
ing. Some  of  our  schools  place  emphasis  on  one 
or  more  branches  in  the  course  with  this  definite 
aim  in  mind.  However,  the  very  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
subjects  best  suited  to  encourage  right  thinking 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  most  subjects,  if 
properly  presented,  contain  sufficient  stimulus  for 
the  child's  mind   growth. 

And  so  we  come  back  again  to  the  starting 
point  of  the  discussion,  given  the  right  teacher 
almost  any  subject  becomes  a  means  to  the  end 
sought.  There  are  so  many  other  factors  which 
enter  into  this  question  that  it  would  be  folly 
in  a  five-minute  discussion  to  attempt  to  go 
into  them.  Every  department  of  the  school  is 
linked  vitally  with  it.  It  is  apparent  for  in- 
stance that  if  the  child  is  undernourished,  if 
there  are  physical  handicaps  uncorrected,  if  his 
teacher  is  struggling  to  drill  into  him  a  proposi- 
tion in  geometry  with  every  window  in  the 
room  closed,  or  if  any  of  a  good  many  other 
conditions  are  fundamentally  wrong,  it  will  be 
impossibe  to  get  far  with  making  him  use  his 
mental   powers. 

As  a  concrete  suggestion  in  closing,  I  wish 
to  recommend  dramatization  for  use  in  the  lower 
grades  as  one  thing  most  likely  to  be  helpful  as 
an  aid  to  thinking.  We  have  tried  this  method 
in  our  first  and  second  grades  for  the  past  two 
years.  We  are  delighted  with  its  results.  The 
children  are  encouraged  to  turn  all  their  recita- 
tions into  action.  It  serves  the  children  in  physi- 
cal as  well  as  mental  training.  Their  lessons 
become  things  of  real  interest;  they  must  think 
in  order  to  do  later  the  things  discussed. 

Discussion  by  C.  B.  Martin,  Superintendent 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

As  I  understand  this  topic,  it  is  not  teaching 
children  to  think,  but  giving  special  methods 
which  we  use  to  make  pupils  think. 

We  have,  for  a  great  many  years,  laid  par- 
ticular stress  on  deportment,  punctuality,  neat- 
ness, and  effort.  To  more  fully  emphasize  the 
importance  of  deportment,  punctuality,  neatness, 
and  effort,  I  offered  a  gold  medal  for  the  high- 
est number  of  points;  a  silver  medal  for  the 
second  highest  number;  and  a  bronze  medal  for 
third  highest  number  of  points.  There  were 
two  sets  of  medals,  one  for  the  girls  and  one 
for  the  boys.  The  points  were  counted  as  fol- 
lows: Excellent — 5  points;  Very  Good — 3  points; 
and  Good — 1  point.  This  plan  worked  very 
well,  for  throughout  the  session,  girls  and  boys 
eagerly    watched    their    points    and    were    very 


prompt  about  bells,  particular  about  neatness 
both  in  and  out  of  the  class  room,  and  careful 
of  deportment.  These  tendencies  naturally 
raised  their  efficiency.  When  the  medals  were 
awarded  at  our  commencement,  it  was  found 
that  the  points  made  by  the  third  prize  girl  ex- 
ceeded those  made  by  the  first  prize  boy.  This 
plan  may  not  be  new  to  any  of  you,  and  per- 
haps you  do  not  care  to  adopt  it,  it  is  given  to 
you  just  for  what  it  is  worth. 

A  number  of  our  children  who  are  still  with 
us  were  and  are  very  fond  of  Miss  Susan  B. 
Merwin,  our  former  Superintendent.  To  im- 
press them  with  the  importance  of  study  and  to 
make  them  think  along  this  line,  I  took  the 
initials  S.  B.  M.  which  suggested  the  motto, 
"Study  Brings  Mastery."  A  placard  bearing 
these  words  is  hung  up  in  the  various  class  rooms 
to  which  the  children's  attention  is  directed  fre- 
quently during  the  session.  It  causes  them  to 
think  and  spurs  them  on  to  greater  effort. 

Recently,  one  of  our  former  pupils,  who  is 
now  in  an  Eastern  College,  told  me  that  an 
incident  in  his  Harmony  class  stuck  to  him  and 
has  made  him  think  very  many  times.  Upon 
inquiry,  he  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
about  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  could  not 
develop  a  harmony  theme  which  had  been  given 
him.  When  informed  that  he  could  be  yellow 
in  the  class  room  as  well  as  on  the  campus,  he 
tried  the  theme  and  succeeded.  Now  when  he 
meets  a  difficulty,  or  is  inclined  to  be  discour- 
aged, he  thinks  of  his  little  "yellow  incident" 
as   he    calls    it. 

There  are  a  few  other  methods  that  we  use 
sparingly,  and  like  that  famous  old  Preacher 
and  Teacher,  Father  O'Flynn,  we  occasionally 
"lift  the  lazy  ones  on  with  the  stick."  Sometimes 
they  are  sent  to  bed,  and  very  often  placed  on 
the  steps  to  think  over  their  sins.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  special  methods  we  use  to  stimulate 
thought. 

Discussion  by  J.  S.  Ganey,  Superintendent 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  can  talk  and 
sing,  laugh  and  weep.  Other  animals  may  have 
one  or  more  of  these  abilities,  but  not  all  of 
them.  A  dog  may  be  taught  to  go  to  the  spring 
and  bring  a  pail  of  water,  but  if  the  pail  is 
not  in  place  when  the  dog  arrives  at  the  spring 
he  will  never  think  of  substituting  a  dipper.  I 
have  a  friend  who  claims  to  have  a  very  smart 
dog.  He  says  he  can  tell  Tray  in  the  morning, 
"Tray,  let's  go  squirrel  hunting  today,"  and 
Tray  will  do  nothing  but  hunt  squirrels  all  day. 
He  can  say  to  the  dog,  "Tray,  let's  go  bird  hunt- 
ing today,"  and  Tray  will  do  nothing  but  point 
birds  all  day.  He  decided  one  day  to  test  out 
Tray.     Early  one  morning  he  said  to  the  dog. 
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"Tray,  let's  go  fishing  today."  The  dog  looked 
somewhat  puzzled  for  a  moment  and  slipped 
away  behind  the  barn.  He  followed  Tray  and 
found  that  he  was  behind  the  barn  digging  fish 
bait  with  all  four  paws. 

I  take  it  that  in  this  discussion  when  we 
speak  of  teaching  pupils  to  think  we  have  special 
reference  to  the  reasoning  abilities  of  the  child. 
I  believe  that  the  subjects  in  our  course  best 
fitted  to  develop  the  reason  of  children  are  such 
subjects  as  mathematics  and  Latin.  Much  of 
mathematics  has  to  do  with  pure  reason,  while 
a  child  who  discovers  that  many  of  his  words 
of  daily  use  are  derived  from  Latin  roots  is 
doing  some  thinking  of  a  high  order. 

The  language  lessons  also  furnish  great  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  the  child  to  think.  For  instance, 
a  child  may  be  told  to  describe  a  rose  without 
using  the  words  "pretty"  or  "beautiful."  This 
requirement  will  put  the  child  on  his  best  efforts 
to  find  synonyms,  and  this  is  thinking.  Anything 
that  makes  us  learn  to  do  a  thing  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  usual  makes  us  think,  and  this 
fact  can  be  taken  advantage  of  in  practically  all 
of  the  subjects  of  any  course  of  study. 

However,  I  would  not  overlook  the  important 
matter  of  throwing  a  child  on  his  own  resources 
as  a  very  productive  source  of  provoking 
thought.  If  Robinson  Crusoe  had  never  been 
left  on  an  island  alone  he  would  never  have 
been  required  to  do  much  of  the  original  think- 
ing which  has  come  down  as  a  classical  example 
to  children.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion and  it  is  not  until  a  real  demand  is  felt 
that  we  do  our  best  thinking.  I  can  illustrate 
in  another  way.  We  all  have  children  who  are 
slovenly  and  careless  in  personal  appearance. 
However,  let  such  a  boy  discover  that  he  has  a 
good  voice  and  immediately  he  begins  to  think 
on  how  to  improve  his  personal  appearance  in 
order  that  he  may  appear  well  on  the  stage.  In 
other  words,  much  progress  can  be  made  in 
teaching  children  to  think  by  the  indirect  method. 
Create  a  demand  and  leave  the  child  to  his  own 
resources  and  he  will  do  the  thinking. 

In  my  opinion  the  teacher  has  no  higher  func- 
tion than  that  of  teaching  children  to  think.  A 
child  who  has  really  learned  to  think  is  no  longer 
a  serious  problem  In  either  moral  conduct  or 
lesson  preparation.  And  the  child  who  has  not 
learned  to  think  furnishes  the  problem  of  the 
school. 

"The  mind  Is  Its  own  place,  and  In  itself  can 
make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven." 

Discussion  by  Samuel  P.  Hayes. 

How  to  make  pupils  think  Is  a  problem  all 
the  way  up  through  the  educational  system.  We 
have  the  same  difficulty  in  college  that  you  have 
in   elementary  school   work.     Thinking  is  hard 


work  and  we  all  dodge  It  as  much  as  we  can, 
both  young  and  old.  I  have  had  college  stu- 
dents tell  me  that  they  had  passed  off  their  fresh- 
man required  mathematics  without  thinking  it 
through  or  understanding  it;  they  had  merely 
committed  every  thing  to  memory  and  then  put 
enough  of  their  formulas  in  the  right  place  to 
receive  a  passing  mark  in  the  examination.  We 
constantly  hear  lecture  courses  in  history,  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  criticized  from  the  same 
point  of  view;  the  students  even  say  that  the 
teachers  do  not  want  them  to  think  and  present 
original  points  of  view,  but  only  to  give  back 
the  words  of  the  book  or  the  lecture  verbatim! 
It  Is  certainly  true  of  life  outside  the  college 
that  the  one  who  really  thinks  Is  a  rara  cevis. 
Our  religious  and  political  beliefs,  our  manners 
and  customs  we  accept  with  little  criticism  or 
change  from  our  elders  or  associates.  A  person 
who  thinks  is  quickly  singled  out  as  a  leader; 
most  of  us  are  content  to  follow  and  repeat 
what  the  leader  has  "said  so  well"  already. 

The  best  book  I  know  upon  thinking  Is  John 
Dewey's  "How  We  Think,"  a  little  book  of  hard- 
ly a  hundred  pages  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher.  His  analysis  of  the 
thought  process  is  very  simple  but  so  convincing 
that  It  was  at  once  accepted  by  his  fellow 
psychologists  and  incorporated  Into  their  systems. 
Thinking  always  starts  with  a  froblent,  some- 
thing demanding  solution.  It  may  be  an  every- 
day question — how  to  make  our  money  go  far- 
ther or  to  get  more  done  In  a  given  length  of 
time — or  it  may  be  a  difficult  question  in  phil- 
osophy or  religion.  First  we  must  see  and 
understand  the  problem,  and  It  must  be  inter- 
esting and  important  enough  to  us  to  arouse 
us  to  action.  This  is  the  reason  the  project 
method  has  been  so  successful  in  school  work; 
instead  of  telling  children  a  lot  of  things  they 
see  no  use  in,  some  problem  which  interests  them 
is  raised  and  they  are  Inspired  to  seek  an  answer 
through  reading,  experimenting,  or  questioning 
experts.  Dewey's  second  step  In  the  reasoning 
process  Is  just  this  search  for  answers.  One 
who  has  a  well-stocked  mind,  that  Is  one  who 
has  read  widely  and  had  varied  experiences  of 
all  sorts,  may  find  an  appropriate  answer  to  the 
problem  as  soon  as  It  Is  stated,  and  he  may  ac- 
cept his  first  idea  as  a  satisfactory  solution,  thus 
completing  the  reasoning  process.  Most  of  us 
adults,  however,  and  all  the  young,  can  under- 
stand many  problems  for  which  we  have  no 
ready  solution.  We  must  then  review  our  Ideas 
in  a  high  state  of  attention,  try  this  and  that 
In  Imagination  or  by  experiment;  we  finally  hit 
upon  the  solution,  perhaps,  after  days  or  weeks 
of  search.  The  basal  aim  of  science  training  Is 
the  development  of  a  willingness  to  work  long 
and  tirelessly  for  the  solution  of  problems,  and 
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the  hope  of  the  future  progress  of  the  race 
materially  and  socially  lies  in  the  raising  and 
solving  of  problems.  Let  us  use  every  device  to 
encourage  our  pupils  to  think  (problems,  ques- 
tions, projects),  and  not  merely  expect  them  to 


remember.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  us  to  tell 
things  to  our  pupils  than  it  is  to  drag  ideas 
out  of  them,  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  that 
education  does  not  mean  pouring  in,  but  draw- 
ing out. 


SIXTH  SESSION 
Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  23 


By  invitation  of  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers the  Association  held  the  sixth  session  in  the 
Assembly  Room  of  its  Social  and  Religious  Build- 
ing, after  having  been  also  guests  of  the  College 
at  luncheon. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  of  Pittsburgh  presented 
a  paper  on  "Should  Blind  Pupils  be  Encouraged 
to  Go  to  College?" 

Mr.   R.    C.   Phillips   of   New  York  spoke   on 


"English  Schools  for  the  Blind,  with  Observa- 
tions  on  American   Schools." 

Director  Edward  E.  Allen  gave  a  comprehen- 
sive historical  sketch  in  "A  Survey  of  the  Work 
for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  from  Its  Be- 
ginning Until  Now." 

Supt.  George  S.  Wilson  reported  his  views  on 
"Newer  School  Plants,  as  Considered  by  a  Super- 
intendent About  to  Build." 


SHOULD  BLIND  PUPILS  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  GO  TO 

COLLEGE.? 

H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER 

Executive  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


In  order  to  set  forth  our  viewpoint  on  this 
important  question  so  as  to  enable  others  to  un- 
derstand exactly  what  we  think,  we  must  define 
a  few  of  the  terms  in  which  the  inquiry  is 
couched,  and  must  answer  a  few  of  the  prelim- 
inary questions  involved  in  the  larger  interroga- 
tion. 

1.  What  do  we  understand  the  term  "Col- 
lege" to  embrace? 

2.  What  interpretation  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the   infinitive   "To   go?" 

3.  What  is  implied  in  the  verb  "Be  en- 
couraged?" 

4.  Who  are  to  be  included  under  the  term 
"Pupils?" 

5.  What  does  the  word  "Blind"  signify,  and 
what  modifying  effect  does  it  have  here? 

6.  What  obligation  is  implied  in  the  word 
"Should,"  and  upon  whom  does  this  obligation 
rest? 

7.  Should  pupils,  in  general,  go  to  college? 

8.  Should  pupils,  in  general,  be  encouraged 
to  go  to  college? 

9.  Finally,  should  blind  pupils  be  encouraged 
to  go  to  college? 

1.  What  is  a  "College?"  Is  it  a  place  where 
a  young  man,  free  from  the  restraints  of  parents 
and  guardians,  remains  subject  only  to  the  limi- 
tations which  merchants,  theater  managers  and 
others  of  the  college  town,  in  their  own  self- 
defense,  impose  upon  his  purchasing  power?  Is 
it  a  group  of  more  or  less  imposing  buildings 


on  the  outskirts  of  a  well-appointed  athletic 
field?  Is  it  an  asylum  for  acquisitive  dreamers 
where  chairs  neatly  fitted  to  their  anatomies 
have  been  thoughtfully  provided  by  generous 
philanthropists?  Is  it  a  sort  of  intellectual 
sausage-grinder  into  which  raw  human  mate- 
rial, seemingly  unfit  for  the  real  demands  of 
the  workaday  world,  are  beguiled  in  order  that 
they  may  be  duly  ground  and  flavored,  and  from 
which  they  are  expected  to  be  poured  forth  to 
live  out  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  musty 
old  garrets,  in  tumble-down  school  houses,  or, 
more  happily,  in  some  far-away  mountain  par- 
sonage where  their  culture  will  be  the  marvel 
of  the  countryside?      Or, 

Is  it  a  place  where  youth  is  impelled  to  higher 
ideals,  where  athletics  contribute  toward  spiritual 
development,  where  minds  fraught  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ages,  ripened  by  years  of  experience 
serve  nectar  and  ambrosia  to  the  hungering  chil- 
dren of  men,  and  where  these  children,  duly  fed 
with  the  choicest  viands  of  all  time,  are  sent 
forth  to  do  even  more  practical,  and  yet  might- 
ier things  than  have  been  accomplished  by  their 
forefathers? 

In  every  age  since  the  world  began,  creative 
intelligence  (call  Him  God  or  what  you  will), 
has  endowed  His  prophets,  philosophers,  and  men 
of  affairs  with  the  impelling  force  of  inspiration, 
and  these  great  pioneers  have  gone  forth  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  respective  tasks.  Moses, 
Numa  Pompilius  and  Alfred  the  Great  have  in- 
spired mankind  with  a  sense  of  justice j   Homer, 
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Phidias,  Angelo  and  Mozart,  have  elevated  the 
race,  through  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  to  a  higher 
spiritual  life.  Cornelia,  Joan  of  Arc,  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Victoria  have  revealed  to 
womanhood  the  verities  of  life;  while  countless 
other  exponents  of  special  callings,  eclipsed  and 
led  by  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  have  blazed  the 
way  to  higher  ideals,  have  lifted  humanity  to 
higher  standards  of  living,  and  have  given  their 
lives  to  preserve  the  heights  attained. 

The  college  with  its  preparatory  department 
and  its  graduate  extension,  its  pupils,  its  faculty 
and  its  Alumni,  is  the  comprehensive  repository 
of  the  dearly  bought  ideals  and  attainments  of 
the  human  race;  its  vaults  are  the  reservoirs  of 
life's  rarest  treasures;  its  atmosphere  is  the  very 
breath  of  things  eternal;  and  its  personnel  is  a 
pulsing  center  of  intelligent  purpose,  impatient 
of  restraint,  and  omnivorous  of  opportunity. 
Higher  education  is  an  ever-increasing  necessity 
of  civilized  life.  The  college,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  the  one  comprehensive  means  through  which 
this  necessity  can  be  most  economically  and  effi- 
ciently met.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
college  must  continue  to  exist. 

2.  What  interpretation  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  infinitive  "To  go?"  Does  it  signify  to  be 
carried,  to  be  hoisted,  or  does  it  mean  a  delib- 
erate and  purposeful  act  of  volition,  an  act  of 
individual  choice  and  initiative?  It  is  in  this 
last  sense  that  we  understand  the  term  to  be 
employed.  Attendance  at  college  must  be  volun- 
tary and  purposeful,  and  not  the  result  of  a 
toting,  hoisting  process. 

3.  The  expression  "Be  encouraged"  fre- 
quently carries  the  suggestion  of  coercion  or  over- 
persuasion.  Indeed,  as  often  practiced,  encour- 
agement partakes  almost  entirely  of  coercion  or 
over-persuasion,  and  just  as  frequently  leads  to 
one  of  two  undesirable  results.  Over-persuasion 
will  influence  a  weak  character  to  undertake 
that  for  which  he  is  not  at  all  fitted,  and  fore- 
doom him  to  ultimate  failure,  or  at  best  to  a 
career  of  mediocrity.  On  the  other  hand,  over- 
persuasion  by  the  law  of  opposition,  often  drives 
a  strong  character  to  abandon  the  very  course 
for  which  he  is  by  nature  best  fitted,  and  dooms 
him  in  like  manner  to  years  of  floundering  if  not 
indeed  to  total  failure. 

We  may  set  goals  for  ourselves,  pursue  them 
with  relentless  determination,  and  finally  attain 
them  despite  every  adverse  circumstance;  but 
when  we  set  goals  for  others  whose  subconscious 
background,  present  environment,  and  future  as- 
pirations are  fundamentally  unlike  our  own,  we 
do  an  exceedingly  doubtful  service  for  the  per- 
son whose  benefactor  we  would  be.  If,  how- 
ever, the  expression  "Be  encouraged"  is  taken  to 
mean  "Be  tactfully  led,"  or  "Judiciously  guided," 
the    case   is   wholly   different;    and    it    is    in   this 


sense  that  we  here  understand  the  term  to  be 
employed.  A  weak  character  under  judicious 
guidance  will  often  succeed  where  his  stronger 
competitor  under  coercion  or  lack  of  encourage- 
ment fails  totally.  One's  own  ability,  desires, 
or  election,  entirely  apart  from  any  suggestion 
of  coercion  or  over-persuasion,  should  be  the 
motive  underlying  any  decision  to  go  to  college. 

4.  If  the  writer  were  a  teacher,  de  facto,  he 
would  probably  include  under  the  term  "pupils" 
only  such  young  people  as  are  actually  in  attend- 
ance upon  secondary  schools  and  academies  prep- 
aratory to  college.  As  he  is  a  teacher,  ex  post 
facto,  his  mind  finds  itself  including  under  this 
term  any  young  person  desiring  the  advantages 
afforded  by  college  attendance.  Interpreting  the 
word  pupils  in  this  liberal  sense  to  include  all 
properly  ambitious  young  people  whether  actual- 
ly in  attendance  upon  college  preparatory  schools 
or  not,  we  find  that  it  furnishes  a  comprehen- 
sive ground  where  general  interest  and  academic 
expediency  may  converge  to  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned. 

Pupils  are  more  than  disciples  if  they  are  to 
profit  by  a  college  course.  They  must  become 
veritable  apostles  of  their  respective  spheres. 

5.  We  take  the  adjective  "Blind"  to  signify 
a  want  of  sufficient  physical  vision  to  pursue  the 
ordinary  callings  of  life  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner and  altogether  by  the  ordinary  means.  The 
modifying  effect  of  the  term  in  the  connection 
in  which  we  use  it  is  the  exact  measure  of  the 
diversion  or  aberration  which  its  conspicuous 
onus  and  limiting  character  impose  upon  the 
manner  and  means  of  education  as  sought  by 
the  pupil  thus  handicapped.  Please  note  that 
the  adjective  signifies  no  lack  whatsoever  of  an 
ability  to  pursue  the  ordinary  callings  of  life, 
but  that  it  indicates  only  that  these  callings 
must  be  pursued  in  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
manner  and  by  somewhat  extraordinary  means. 
Please  note  also  that  its  modifying  effect  is  a 
measure  only  of  the  variation  from  the  usual 
manner  and  means  employed  by  other  pupils  in 
acquiring  an  education.  It  may  be  said  here 
that  the  conspicuous  character  of  the  handicap 
of  blindness  (and  the  far  more  conspicuous  char- 
acter of  needlessly  unsuccessful  blind  people)  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  one  cause  to 
the  popular  belief  that  blind  men  and  women 
are  either  exceptional  beings  on  the  one  hand, 
or  inevitable  beggars  on  the  other. 

6.  The  obligation  of  the  word  "Should," 
as  it  appears  in  the  title  of  this  article,  is  that 
of  meeting  the  necessity  for  preserving  to  civili- 
zation the  highest  ideals  and  attainments  of  the 
human  race.  If  civilization  is  to  endure,  the 
college,  which  is  at  once  the  repository  of  its 
goods  and  chattels,  and  the  training  camp  of  its 
citizens,    is    the    one    comprehensive    agency    for 
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preserving  these  ideals  and  attainments.  The 
obligation  of  meeting  this  necessity  rests  upon 
the  race  as  a  whole,  primarily  upon  parents  and 
guardians,  especially  those  who  are  college  alum- 
ni, and  secondarily  though  finally,  upon  the 
youth  of  civilization.  Wherever  there  is  a  neces- 
sity, there  is  also  an  obligation  for  its  fulfill- 
ment, and  wherever  there  is  an  obligation,  there 
is  not  only  a  corresponding  right,  but  also  a 
moral  agent  upon  whom  the  obligation  rests,  and 
in  whom  the  right  is  vested.  This  brings  us  to 
our  first  preliminary  question   or  premise. 

7.  Should  pupils  go  to  college?  From  the 
foregoing  definitions  and  discussion,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  some  considerable  number  of  the  human 
race  must  at  some  time  in  its  existence  attend 
college  if  college  faculties  and  college  alumni 
are  to  preserve  the  precious  and  dearly  bought 
treasures  of  material  and  spiritual  life.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  say  that  youth  with  its  maxi- 
mum of  alert  intelligence,  its  rosiest  hopes  and 
ambitions,  and  its  leisure  from  the  larger  re- 
sponsibilities of  life,  is  most  susceptible  to  the 
absorption  of  high  ideals,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment  of   the  power   of  great  attainments. 

Should  your  child,  then,  who  is  the  pupil  in 
question,  go  to  college?  Should  he  be  per- 
mitted to  drink  the  very  nectar  of  human  exist- 
ence, the  very  essence  of  all  great  endeavor? 
Should  he  share  the  exhilaration  born  of  inhal- 
ing the  atmosphere  so  richly  perfumed  with  the 
flowers  of  human  sacrifice?  Should  he  know 
first-hand  the  joy,  the  privilege  and  the  advan- 
tage incident  to  fellowship  and  communion  with 
the  largest  souls  of  all  ages?  If  so,  and  if  he 
have  the  capacity,  let  him;  yes,  lead  him  tact- 
fully and  by  any  worthy  means,  short  of  over- 
persuasion  or  coercion  or  perhaps  hereditary  van- 
ity, to  make  virile  choice  of  his  life  work 
through  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  college 
portal. 

It  is  very  true  that  throughout  all  time, 
some  one  must  hew  wood  and  some  one  must 
draw  water;  but  there  will  always  be  those  whose 
chief  talents  are  to  do  these  very  necessary 
things.  We  should  not  encourage  such  persons 
to  become  the  vehicles  and  developers  of  the 
ideals  and  attainments  of  which  they  can  have 
no   adequate   conception. 

8.  Should  pupils  be  encouraged  to  go  to 
college?  It  is  true  enough  that  "As  the  twig 
is  bent  the  tree  will  incline";  but  a  walnut 
twig  cannot  be  so  bent  as  to  incline  it  to  the 
bearing  of  apples,  nor  can  a  palm  twig  be  so 
bowed  as  to  incline  it  to  the  producing  of  pea- 
nuts. It  is  likewise  true  that  "coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before";  but  shadows  are 
negative  phenomena,  and  reveal  little  more  than 
a  vague  semblance  of  the  oncoming  object.  The 
real    nature    of    an    approaching    object    can    be 


better  judged  from  its  light  or  spectrum  than 
from  the  shadow  it  casts  in  eclipse. 

Too  much  emphasis  in  everyday  life  is  placed 
upon  the  things  which,  because  of  our  limita- 
tions and  handicaps,  we  cannot  do,  with  little 
apparent  realization  that  in  the  Almighty's 
scheme  of  things  it  was  never  intended  that  we 
should;  while  too  little  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  things  which  because  of  our  manifest  talents, 
lie  directly  within  the  range  of  our  possible 
accomplishments.  In  proportion  as  one  is  kept 
busy  from  infancy,  thinking  and  doing  the 
things  for  which  his  native  endowments  fit  him, 
does  he  rise  in  the  ranks  of  his  chosen  calling. 
Frequently  the  life  of  some  great  personage,  or 
the  successful  career  of  some  member  of  the 
immediate  family,  is  held  up  as  worthy  of  emu- 
lation to  a  youth  whose  talents  are  ill  fitted  if 
not  wholly  inadequate  to  the  activity  in  question. 
So  erring  and  partial  is  human  judgment  that 
the  Fifth  Avenue  wizard  of  finance  who  wisely 
remarks,  "You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear,"  confidently  expects  his  own  shoat  of 
a  son  to  weave  the  delicate  fabric  of  international 
diplomacy,  or  to  spin  the  yet  finer  cloth  of  ec- 
clesiastical preferment.  Every  youth  should  be 
taken  "in  his  own  humor,"  and,  regardless  of  his 
limitations,  weighed  in  the  balances  adapted  to 
give  an  exact  measurement  of  his  capacities, 
talents  and   aptitudes. 

Our  judgment  regarding  our  pupils  must  of 
necessity  be  based  upon  our  own  knowledge, 
experience  and  aspirations,  which  can  never  be 
wholly  one  with  theirs.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
encouraging  them  to  undertake  this  or  that 
specific  field  of  activity,  which  might  appeal 
to  us,  it  is  far  wiser  to  surround  them  with  an 
atmosphere  so  illumined  with  alluring  purpose 
and  so  free  from  prejudice  and  caste,  as  to 
offer  each  pupil  some  pleasing  and  profitable 
prospect  manifestly  within  the  range  of  his  own 
conscious  power.  Parents  and  guardians  as  well 
as  teachers  should  keep  constantly  and  whole- 
somely before  young  people  the  great  variety 
and  expanse  of  opportunity  which  civilized  life 
affords.  They  should  assume  without  emphasis, 
but  none  the  less  clearly,  that  the  high  road  to 
these  various  fields  of  opportunity  leads  directly 
through  the  toll  gates  and  priceless  valleys  of 
college  work. 

"Temper  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  in- 
stead of  urging  him  to  stand  foresquare  while 
the  hurricane  blows.  Let  him  whose  talent  it  is 
to  hew  wood  be  led  to  carve  the  doors  and 
pillars  of  some  great  cathedral  and  so  preserve 
to  posterity  the  ideals  of  his  age.  Let  him  whose 
talent  it  is  to  draw  water  perpetuate  the  attain- 
ments of  his  age  by  bringing  water  from  the 
hills  to  the  arid  wastes  of  the  desert,  adding 
acres  to  the  area  of  fertile  land.     Spiritual,  in- 
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tellectual  and  physical  aptitude,  not  family  pride 
or  social  caste  should  determine  the  career  of 
every  human  being,  and  should  incidentally 
guide  the  educational  career  of  every  pupil. 

9.  We  have  now  come  to  the  real  question  of 
this  paper,  namely,  "Should  Blind  Pupils  be 
Encouraged  to  go  to  College?"  If  we  have 
made  ourselves  clear,  that  is,  if  talent  rather 
than  limitation,  aptitude  rather  than  handicap, 
capacity  rather  than  pride  of  family,  are  the 
bases  of  right  selection,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  blind  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  go  to 
college.  We  should  maintain  the  same  attitude 
toward  blind  pupils  as  we  should  toward  seeing 
pupils.  It  is  a  crying  shame,  possibly  an  un- 
pardonable sin,  to  add  by  thought,  word  or 
deed  one  iota  to  the  "inferiority  complex" 
which  has  always  been  a  greater  handicap  to 
blind  people  than  blindness  itself.  Teach  your 
blind  pupils  constantly  to  think  and  to  do  those 
things  and  to  acquire  that  knowledge  that  lies 
within  the  range  both  of  their  four  senses  and 
of  their  respective  capacities,  talents  and  apti- 
tudes. This,  you  say,  is  the  work  of  an  expert, 
perhaps  of  a  psychologist.  True  enough,  but 
that  is  just  what  a  teacher  of  blind  youth  must 
be  if  he  is  to  fulfill  his  own  destiny  as  a  teacher. 
Keep  continually  on  the  alert  to  recognize,  to 
devise,  and  to  adapt  new  means,  methods  and 
appliances  which  will  bring  into   the  range   of 


the  four  senses,  activities  and  attainments  pre- 
viously supposed  to  depend  wholly  upon  physical 
vision.  Forget  the  limitations  of  physical  blind- 
ness, and  keep  your  pupils  so  busy  thinking  and 
doing  that  they  also  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
will  forget  them;  for  the  hole  in  the  doughnut 
nourishes  nobody.  Instead  of  trying  to  console 
your  blind  pupils  by  showing  them  how  their 
respective  talents  compensate  them  for  the  lack 
of  sight,  an  attempt  which  every  red-blooded 
blind  person  inwardly  resents,  appeal  to  his  sense 
of  sportsmanship  by  showing  him  what  an  un- 
fair advantage  in  the  divine  scheme  of  things 
eyesight  together  with  his  other  endowments 
would  give  him  over  hundreds  of  his  fellows 
whose  heads  are  redder  than  his  on  the  outside, 
and  not  so  gray  within;  whose  back  and  legs 
are  weaker  than  his,  whose  voices  are  less  sonor- 
ous, and  language  not  so  good;  whose  friends 
are  not  so  true,  whose  blood  is  not  so  blue. 

Speak  constructively  to  your  blind  pupils  so 
that  they  will  think  positively  and  thus  learn 
to  build  their  own  lives  upon  their  innate  and 
acquired  powers. 

In  conclusion,  then,  and  in  a  single  sentence, 
blind  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  go  to  col- 
lege in  the  same  manner,  to  the  same  degree,  and 
to  an  equal  extent,  as  seeing  pupils  are  encour- 
aged. 


ENGLISH  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  WITH  SOME 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  SCHOOLS  IN  AMERICA 

R.  C.  PHILLIPS 

Teacher,  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the   Blind,  New  York,   N.  Y. 


I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting a  paper  on  "English  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  with  some  Observations  on  Schools  in 
America."  The  account  must  needs  be  brief, 
and  I  can  at  best  but  lay  before  you  a  number 
of  bald  statements  unclothed  with  any  literary 
merit,  touching  those  points  which  appear  most 
important.  My  observations  on  Schools  in 
America  are  limited  to  those  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  in  Eastern  States. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  England  and 
Wales  is  provided  for  by  statute  and  in  this 
respect  the  sightless  are  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  seeing.  Thirty-six  residential  schools,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  furnish  accommo- 
dation for  the  bulk  of  the  thirty-four  hundred 
pupils,  and  the  remainder  is  cared  for  in  day 
schools   maintained  by  some   Local   Authorities. 

The  work  covered  by  some  of  the  older  and 
larger  schools  is  very  varied,  in  which  education 
proper  forms  one  only  of  several  departments. 
The  passing  by  Parliament  in  1920  of  the  Blind 


Persons  Act  resulted  in  many  cases  in  the  school 
becoming  the  central  authority  for  the  care  of 
all  the  blind  in  the  surrounding  area,  practically 
from  infancy  to  old  age.  This  duty  actually 
was  delegated  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  the 
Local  Authorities,  but  the  Local  Authorities  very 
gladly  and  very  naturally  looked  to  the  exist- 
ing voluntary  organizations  to  relieve  them  of 
the  responsibility  and  to  bear  this  extra  burden 
in  addition  to  the  work  they  were  already  doing. 
For  example  the  school  at  Manchester  started 
as  an  asylum  for  adults  in  18  37  and  worked  as  a 
voluntary  organization,  gradually  introducing 
elementary,  technical  and  musical  education,  and 
became  a  certified  special  school  in  1893  when 
elementary  education  of  the  blind  was  made 
compulsory  in  England.  Since  1920  it  has  been 
the  central  agency  for  the  care  of  all  the  blind 
in  Manchester,  a  large  industrial  city  of  some 
800,000  inhabitants.  So  that,  the  work  carried 
on  by  this  school,  which  is  typical  of  many,  in- 
cludes elementary  education  for   children  from 
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the  age  of  5  to  16,  technical  and  musical  edu- 
cation from  16  to  21,  conducting  workshops  for 
men  and  women  workers  and  a  retail  shop  for 
the  sale  of  manufactured  articles,  the  super- 
vision of  home  workers  and  home  teachers,  main- 
taining homes  for  old  men  and  women  and  the 
incompetent,  and  compiling  and  keeping  up-to- 
date  a  register  of  all  blind  persons  in  that  city. 
These  various  activities  are  not  assembled  under 
one  roof  or  in  one  group  of  buildings,  but  are 
widespread  throughout  the  district. 

As  most  pupils  at  the  end  of  their  school 
career  enter  industrial  employment  the  education- 
al system  as  a  whole  is  more  or  less  planned  with 
that  end  in  view.  The  average  boy  or  girl 
enters  school  at  the  age  of  five  or  later,  and  is 
engaged  with  elementary  education  until  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Definite  vocational  training  must  then 
be  entered  upon  and  occupies  two,  three  or  five 
years  according  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation 
and  the  ability  of  the  pupil.  Those  who  do 
not  wish  to  enter  industrial  life,  usually  seek 
to  gain  admission  at  the  age  of  14  or  thereabouts 
to  one  of  the  schools  which  provides  secondary 
education,  or  may  at  an  earlier  age  be  admitted 
to  a  school  which  provides  both  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

The  elementary  education  is  comparable  to 
that  given  in  the  ordinary  schools  for  the  seeing. 
Each  school  draws  up  its  own  scheme  of  work 
to  suit  its  own  needs,  which  is  adopted  upon 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Education.  One  es- 
sential of  all  schemes  is  that  four  hours  a  week 
at  least  must  be  devoted  to  manual  training.  In 
primary  education  subjects  matter  little,  the  child 
is  everything,  and  the  early  years  are  the  impor- 
tant ones  in  the  formation  of  character.  In 
drawing  up  a  scheme  of  work  an  endeavor  is 
made  to  base  education  upon  the  fact  that  the 
blind  child  has  no  knowledge  of  visual  phenom- 
ena, and  that  although  it  is  desirable  that  he 
should  know  that  the  sea  is  blue  and  that  clouds 
float  across  the  sky,  such  is  but  talk  in  a  strange 
tongue,  and  real  education  must  be  sought  on 
other  lines.  Because  the  child  will  spend  his 
future  among  people  who  possess  all  their  senses, 
normality  is  stressed,  but  not  normality  to  the 
prejudice  of  reality,  and  attention  is  given  to 
the  conventions  of  conversation  and  behavior. 
The  ideal  aspired  to  in  the  elementary  course 
is  well  expressed  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  introductory  paragraphs  to  one  scheme 
of  work  which  says — "At  the  end  of  the  school 
course  what  sort  of  product  is  to  be  looked  for? 
For  ten  long  impressionable  years  the  pupil  will 
have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  and  the 
school.  What  is  the  result  to  be?  He  should  be 
physically,  mentally  and  morally  developed  to  the 
extent  of  his  nature.  The  most  and  the  best 
should  have  been  made  of  him.     He  should  be 


courteous,  modest;,  and  not  without  the  old- 
fashioned  virtue  of  prompt  obedience  to  duly 
constituted  authority;  truthful  and  straightfor- 
ward, with  a  cultivated  dislike  of  sham,  par- 
ticularly in  himself.  He  should  be  alert  and 
observant,  with  senses  trained  and  responsive; 
keenly  alive  to  the  beautiful  and  quick  to  recog- 
nize it  in  nature,  conduct,  literature  or  music. 
He  should  be  able  to  express  his  ideas  in  clear, 
direct  language,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  ideas 
of  other  people.  He  should  be  able  to  read  with 
fluency  and  understanding;  to  enjoy  good  books, 
and  to  show  the  beginnings  of  literary  taste,  in 
the  acquiring  of  which  he  will  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  classics,  and  committed  to 
memory  much  poetry  and  a  little  prose.  He 
will  know  enough  about  arithmetic  to  serve  his 
purpose  in  all  business  dealings.  Through  his- 
tory and  geography  he  will  understand  the  pres- 
ent as  an  ever-widening  stream  of  human  prog- 
ress and  endeavor.  He  will  be  a  citizen  ready 
trained  for  that  world  which  is  to  be  his — the 
world   of  to-morrow." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  elementary  education 
ceases  and  vocational  training  begins.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  various  trades  which  include 
basket-making,  mat-making,  brush-making  and 
boot  repairing  for  boys,  and  light  basketry  and 
machine  knitting  for  girls.  Technical  training 
usually  forms  a  department  in  one  of  the  larger 
schools  and  the  work  is  purely  instructional.  The 
old  apprentice  system  in  which  the  youth  worked 
side  by  side  in  the  workshops  with  the  adult 
workman  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  It  fell 
into  disfavor  and  was  discountenanced  many 
years  ago,  and  now  the  training  school  is  at- 
tached to  and  is  a  part  of  the  school  proper. 
The  teachers  and  the  course  of  instruction  must 
be  approved,  and  the  curriculum  contain  tuition 
in  general  subjects.  Some  schools  provide  busi- 
ness classes  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  for 
girls,  though  the  prospect  of  subsequent  employ- 
ment is  small.  In  addition,  the  technical  train- 
ing department  includes  tuition  in  music  and 
instruction  in  the  tuning  and  repair  of  pianos, 
for  those  who  are  musically  inclined  and  have 
the  necessary  ability. 

Those  pupils  who  desire  higher  education  or 
aspire  to  a  profession  as  a  career  are  cared  for  by 
the  Royal  Normal  College  in  London  where  stu- 
dents are  prepared  for  Matriculation  and  the 
other  entrance  examinations  to  the  Universities, 
and  the  Teachers'  Certificate  examination  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  by  Worcester  College  which 
was  founded  in  1866  as  an  endowed  public  school 
for  blind  boys,  where  every  attempt  is  made  to 
carry  on  as  nearly  as  possible  on  public  school 
lines,  both  in  regard  to  the  curriculum  and  to 
games.  Public  schools  in  England  are  the  large 
residential    classical    schools   preparatory    to    the 
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Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Well- 
known  ones  are  Eton,  Harrow  and  Rugby. 
Chorley  Wood  College  for  the  higher  education 
of  blind  girls  was  opened  in    1921. 

For  pupils  whose  parents  are  unable  to  meet 
the  full  fees  of  these  schools  various  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  are  available,  notably  the  Gard- 
ner's Trust  for  the  Blind  which  grants  scholar- 
ships tenable  at  the  Universities  and  at  several 
Institutions  J  the  Fawcett  Memorial  Scholarship 
tenable  at  any  of  the  Universities  and  the  George 
Barker  Memorial  Scholarship  tenable  for  four 
years  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

But  the  majority  of  pupils  in  England  and 
Wales  are  trained  vocationally,  and  with  the  end 
of  the  course  of  training  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  does  not  cease.  As  the  central  agency, 
employment  for  the  ex-pupil  must  be  found 
either  in  a  workshop  or  at  home,  and  this  has 
given  rise  to  an  extensive  system  of  after-care. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  greatest  advance 
in  the  work  among  the  blind  has  been  among 
the  industrial  and  home-teaching  sections,  and  in 
the  present  economic  condition  of  England,  when 
unemployment  is  so  prevalent,  it  is  perhaps  well 
that  those  matters  have  received  so  much  atten- 
tion. 

No  paper  on  English  schools  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  word  on  teachers  and  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the-  Blind.  All  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind 
are,  and  must  by  law  be  teachers  by  profession 
and  are  recruited  direct  from  the  ranks  of  the 
teaching  profession.  It  is  assumed  that  the  ordi- 
nary schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  by  training 
and  qualifications  is  already  95%  prepared  for 
this  special  work.  The  principles  of  education 
in  both  cases  are  the  same  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  an  adaptation  of  method.  Two  years 
are  allowed  for  the  newly-appointed  person  to 
adapt  methods,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  he  is 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  subjects  pecu- 
liar to  this  particular  branch  of  education.  Fail- 
ing this,  he  must  return  to  a  school  for  the  see- 
ing. Teachers  of  the  blind  thus  form  a  definite 
group  of  specialists  in  the  work  of  education  as 
a  whole.  That  this  is  so  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  body  known  as  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  which  was  formed  in  1907  with 
the  object  of  raising  the  status  of  teachers  by 
forming  them  into  a  College  with  a  recognized 
position  as  specialists  in  education,  and  further, 
to  give  them  opportunity  of  submitting  their 
qualifications  to  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  an 
accredited  body  for  the  purpose  of  examination, 
so  that  upon  proofs  of  fitness  they  might  receive 
certificates  of  competency.  To  date,  well  over 
200  have  received  the  Diploma  of  the  College. 

Quite  the  most  important  event  in  recent  years 
is  the  amalgamation  in  1924  of  the  College  and 


Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  latter 
being  an  organization  which  was  formed  in 
1912  to  encourage  research  and  for  the  exchange 
of  opinion,  for  general  betterment.  Most  of 
the  work  that  each  did  overlapped  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  position  of  teachers  would  be  made 
much  firmer  by  the  amalgamation.  So  that  now 
in  England  there  is  the  great  advantage  that  this 
special  branch  of  education  is  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  from  top  to  bottom,  and  that  instructed 
and  organized  views  relating  to  the  work  comes 
from  one  quarter,  and  represents  whenever  ex- 
pressed a  full  100%  of  relevant  opinion.  The 
distinctive  features  of  each  body  will  be  con- 
tinued and  in  addition  the  new  organization  will 
establish  and  maintain  a  register  of  duly  quali- 
fied teachers;  maintain  a  bureau  of  information 
and  employment;  and  generally  do  such  lawful 
things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to  advance- 
ment. 

The  official  organ  of  the  College  and  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Blind  is  a  small  magazine  known 
as  'The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,'  which  doubtless 
some  of  you  know. 

It  is  well  that  I  am  asked  for  observations 
on  schools  in  America  and  not  for  comparisons 
with  English  schools.  In  England  and  Wales 
there  is  one  definite  system  by  which  all  schools 
are  controlled,  although  individual  schools  are 
allowed  much  latitude  in  the  preparation  of 
schemes  of  work  to  suit  special  needs.  Greater 
distances  between  schools  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  as  many  systems  as  there  are  states  forbid 
any  such  unity  in  America.  Comparison  in 
general  therefore  is  well-nigh,  impossible  and  it 
is  only  feasible  to  make  observations  in  particular. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  American 
schools  is  the  very  real  effort  made  to  destroy 
the  old  residential  Institution  type  of  school  with 
its  consequent  Institutionalizing  of  the  pupils,  and 
to  carry  on  the  activities  of  a  school  as  well  as 
to  foster  home  life,  with  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment,  in  magnificent  buildings,  amid  beau- 
tiful surroundings.  I  think  any  visitor  from 
any  part  of  the  world,  interested  in  this  work, 
must  be  greatly  impressed  with  the  spaciousness 
and  the  beauty  of  the  modern  American  school. 
Child  and  adult  are  brought  into  much  closer 
and  sympathetic  contact  by  this  means  and  the 
almost  normal  life  that  the  pupils  live  is  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  their  education.  Ob- 
servance of  the  social  graces  naturally  becomes 
a  part  of  everyday  life.  Esprit  de  corps,  so  valu- 
able an  asset  to  a  school,  is  easier  to  cultivate. 

The  curriculum  is  broad  and  much  attention 
is  given  to  higher  education.  Two  outstanding 
features  are  the  thoroughness  of  the  physical 
training  and  the  excellent  course  in  domestic 
science  for  girls.  With  the  actual  gymnasium 
work  is  combined  field  sports,  which  latter  have 
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been  developed  to  the  point  where  inter-school 
competitions  are  possible.  This  is  indeed  splen- 
did. Domestic  science  means  much  more  than 
the  preparation  of  dishes  for  the  table  and  in- 
cludes household  management  and  lessons  in  de- 
portment for  the  prospective  hostess. 

Side  by  side  with  the  effort  to  break  up  the 
old  Institution  type  of  school,  and  almost  hand 
in  hand,  goes  that  very  laudable  ambition  to 
make  of  the  school  an  educational  establishment 
pure  and  simple,  devoted  entirely  to  education 
and  leaving  vocational  training,  employment  and 
after-care  to  other  and  separate  organizations. 
When  all  these  activities  are  combined,  the  whole 
becomes  unwieldy,  and  when  as  in  England  the 
school  becomes  a  central  agency,  the  work  of 
actual  education  can  receive  but  a  fraction  of 
the  time  of  the  Principal.  In  America  there 
is  no  sharp  dividing  line  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
when  elementary  education  ceases  and  vocational 
training  begins,  and  higher  education  is  avail- 
able for  all,  irrespective  of  the  future  life  of 
the  pupil. 

With  the  splendid  and  almost  lavish  provision 
in  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  America,  it  seems  a  justifiable  con- 
clusion that  a  very  definite  place  in  the  educa- 
tional world  should  be  occupied  by  the  teacher. 
But  teachers  of  the  blind  as  a  bodv  do  not  seem 
to  enjoy  that  recognized  status  of  specialists  in 
the  work  of  education  as  a  whole,  which  they 
should  enjoy.  This  may  be  due  to  reasons  be- 
yond my  knowledge,  but  I  should  say  that  there 


exists  too  great  a  division  between  teachers  of 
the  seeing  and  teachers  of  the  sightless,  and  that 
teachers  of  the  blind  are  not  invariably  recruited 
from  the  qualified  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. That  there  is  a  need  for  qualified 
teachers  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  courses  in 
teacher  training  conducting  by  several  schools. 
Those  responsible  for  these  courses  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  education 
demands  a  special  training  and  is  not  a  matter 
which  can  be  picked  up,  and  that  although  not 
impossible,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  man 
will  attain  his  professional  proficiency  after  ob- 
taining a  position  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  It 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  may  lead  to 
training  before  appointment,  and  the  substitution 
of  refresher  courses  for  the  present  training 
courses  after  appointment. 

Time  does  not  allow  for  further  observation 
and  these  are  my  main  ones.  In  the  short  time 
I  have  spent  in  America  I  have  admired  the 
progressiveness  of  your  schools  and  enjoyed  their 
spaciousness.  No  such  spaciousness  as  a  rule 
exists  in  England.  There  often  work  has  to 
be  conducted  under  adverse  conditions  and  in 
cramped  surroundings.  In  the  present  economic 
state  of  England  when  rigid  economy  is  the  cry 
of  all  state  departments,  little  progress  along  such 
lines  as  those  in  America  can  be  looked  for. 
There  the  schools  for  the  present  can  but  main- 
tain the  ground  they  have  won  in  earlier  days 
and  watch  that  economy  does  not  mean  retro- 
gression. 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FROM  ITS  BEGINNING  UNTIL  NOW 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

Director  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts   School  for  the   Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 


I  beg  your  indulgence  in  listening  to  my  at- 
tempted survey  of  our  history  of  ninety  years, 
compressed  into  a  convention  paper  of  thirty 
minutes.  Obviously  it  will  omit  much  and  may 
not  unfairly  be  compared  to  a  thumbnail  sketch 
which,  though  telling  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  by  no  means  tells  all  the  truth.  Yet 
I  trust  my  portraiture  will  be  considered  author- 
itative. In  painting  it  I  have  tried  to  be  fair 
and  impersonal,  to  avoid  strokes  of  fancy  and 
brag;  and  I  have  spared  you  statistics. 

The  year  1830  stands  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways  of  the  old  and  the  new  education  of  the 
blind;  for  it  was  then  that  Louis  Braille  opened 
up  to  his  fellows  in  blindness  a  real  medium  of 
tangible  reading  and  writing,  instrumentalities 
without  which  their  present-day  education  is  in- 
conceivable. Now  it  was  at  this  very  time  that 
America,  though  spurning  this  new-fangled  in- 


strument as  Choctaw,  began  her  three  pioneer 
schools.  The  impulse  to  do  this,  which  came 
from  France,  naturally  first  struck  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Certain  medical  men,  who  had  been 
studying  abroad,  brought  the  idea  home,  dissem- 
inated it  among  their  friends,  and  so  compassed 
the  incorporation  of  the  three  schools  indicated. 
The  movement  had  to  be  one  of  private  initia- 
tive, neither  public  opinion  nor  the  public  purse 
being  prepared  for  so  novel  an  enterprise. 

New  York  gathered  the  first  class.  While  one 
Dr.  Russ  experimented  there  with  three  blind 
children  from  the  almshouse,  another  doctor  of 
medicine,  Howe,  also  a  Philhellene,  went  to 
Europe  to  study  methods,  the  result  of  which 
survey  he  brought  home  to  Boston.  To  Phila- 
delphia there  happened  to  come  one  Mr.  Fried- 
lander,  a  thoroughgoing  German  already  experi- 
enced in  teaching  the  blind.     The  procedure  of 
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these  pioneers,  backed  as  they  were  by  boards 
of  influential  citizens,  was  identical.  They  trained 
their  little  groups;  they  exhibited  them  before 
wondering  audiences  to  whom  they  then  and 
there  appealed  for  funds;  and  next,  descending 
upon  the  legislators,  they  captured  the  hearts  of 
these  supposedly  obdurate  gentlemen,  who  forth- 
with responded  with  helpful  appropriations  of 
money.  Bands  of  public-spirited  women  next 
gave  fairs;  and  here  and  there  wealthy  citizens 
bequeathed  considerable  sums.  So  things  started 
off  well,  though  in  a  very  small  way.  Each  little 
school  promptly  settled  where  it  could,  pushed 
its  experiments  with  pupils,  and  began  tours  of 
demonstration,  to  which  from  all  accounts  they 
gave  much  time  and  effort,  traveling  as  they  did 
in  ever-widening  circles  throughout  their  re- 
spective states  and  even  into  adjoining  territory. 
These  expeditions  were  necessary  alike  for  gath- 
ering funds  and  gaining  pupils;  and  they 
achieved  both  objects.  But  all  this  experimenta- 
tion, preparation  and  the  exhibition  trips,  though 
deeply  appealing  to  the  onlookers,  were  hard  on 
the  pupils  and  teachers.  Russ  of  New  York  re- 
signed after  two  years  of  it,  and  Friedlander  of 
Philadelphia  died  after  seven. 

Tribulation  besets  the  pathway  of  most  pion- 
eering. Fortunately  in  this  case  its  course  was 
quickly  fruitful  in  both  progress  and  develop- 
ment. And  any  one  of  the  present  generation 
who  takes  things  for  granted  will  do  well  to 
study  the  history  of  these  early  sacrifices  and 
to  try  to  appreciate  our  debt  to  them.  What 
would  the  teacher  amid  present-day  facilities  and 
superfluities  think  of  conducting  school  not  only 
under  primitive  conditions  but  also  without  spe- 
cial apparatus  except  that  which  she  had  herself 
made — no  books,  no  slates,  no  maps,  no  educa- 
tional tools  of  any  sort,  for  the  pupils  to  work 
with.  However,  American  ingenuity  and  per- 
sistence soon  managed  to  overcome  these  obstacles, 
or  the  very  first  pupils  would  speedily  have  been 
returned  to  the  wayside  and  the  homes  from 
which  they  came.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  principle  of  faith,  "they  can  who  think  they 
can,"  applied  quite  as  much  to  teachers  as  to 
pupils.  Most  of  the  instruction  had  to  be  oral — 
hard  and  tasking,  no  doubt,  though  when  well 
done  it  is  still  a  golden  way.  It  will  not  do  to 
slur  the  pioneer  schools.  Thev  had  to  be  good: 
their  very  life  depended  on  excellence. 

Common  school  education,  that  had  languished 
during  the  critical  period  following  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  began  to  feel  a  renaissance  which 
had  already  opened  "Deaf  and  Dumb  asylums" 
and  which  now  eagerly  welcomed  the  news  that 
the  blind  too  could  be  trained.  This  news  traveled 
westward  and  southward  from  the  three  cities 
named,  often  so  hard  on  the  heels  of  new  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  that  sentiment  and  a  de- 


sire to  help  both  classes  of  children  outran  re- 
flection and  the  perception  that  the  means  of 
penetrating  their  shut-in-ness  are  diametrically 
opposite  and  cannot  properly  be  used  together; 
moreover,  that  the  two  groups  do  not  like  to 
be  brought  together  at  all.  Even  so,  fifteen  of 
our  institutions  for  the  blind  began  in  such  un- 
natural yoke,  but  most  of  them  unhitched  as 
soon  as  the  blind  contingent,  always  the  little 
ox,  could  get  a  fair  hearing.  Herein  some  pa- 
tients showed  themselves  wiser  than  some  doc- 
tors. Finally,  in  1886,  the  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  in  convention  assembled, 
took  up  the  matter  and  voted  unanimously  in 
disapproval  of  dual  schools.  A  recrudescence  of 
the  idea  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in 
Vermont  again  demonstrated  the  scheme  to  be 
unworkable. 

I  have  found  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
bringing  blind  pupils  and  deaf  pupils  together 
in  social  contact  might  tend  to  neutralize  the 
class  consciousness  of  both,  which  the  superin- 
tendent making  it  felt  inevitably  followed  their 
separate  massing  in  institutions;  and  another 
statement  that  for  a  period  of  years  the  Iowa 
College  for  the  Blind  actually  admitted  as  pu- 
pils varying  proportions  of  children  with  almost 
perfect  vision,  perhaps  with  the  hope  that  this 
leaven  of  sight  would  help  normalize  the  rest. 
It  did  help  the  blind  somewhat  but  hurt  the 
seeing;  and  being  deemed  unjustifiable  in  any 
case  was  finally  stopped. 

Once  the  schools  were  well  begun  their  multi- 
plication as  state  institutions  west  and  south  was 
rapid — too  rapid  indeed  to  be  altogether  whole- 
some, even  where  distinct  from  the  deaf.  A  few 
superintendents  reported  amid  their  various 
struggles  in  getting  going  that  it  would  have 
been  better  policy  to  consider  a  school  already 
established  a  regional  one  for  a  section  of  states. 
And  so  it  probably  would  have  been  until  each 
state  had  had  the  benefits  of  deliberation.  Some  of 
them  would  not  have  located  in  small  towns  or 
out  on  the  wilds,  as  a  few  did  merely  because 
somebody  had  donated  land  there.  Certain  com- 
munities did  sink  state  pride  and  send  pupils  a 
while  for  schooling  to  adjacent  territory;  and 
at  least  six  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
still  do  so.  Others  either  pioneered  all  over 
again,  sent  out  a  questionnaire  or  a  visiting  com- 
mittee or,  as  in  the  case  of  Ohio,  got  Dr.  Howe 
to  open  at  Columbus  a  "specimen  school."  One 
zealous  blind  man,  Samuel  Bacon,  started  insti- 
tutions in  three  states;  another,  William  H. 
Churchman,  even  planned  and  superintended 
more  than  one  and  wrote  reports  that  are  still 
standard.  Generally  speaking,  each  new  venture 
began  much  as  the  three  pioneers  did; — that  is, 
either  trained  or  borrowed  pupils  already  trained 
■and,  having  demonstrated  on  tour  the  educability 
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of  blind  youth,  swelled  their  pupil  population 
pretty  fast.  As  soon  as  they  could  they  sent 
emissaries  eastward  to  observe  and  gather  in 
the  experience  of  the  older  schools. 

The  early  superintendents  or  principals,  tak- 
ing them  all  in  all,  were  an  interesting  and 
thoughtful  set  of  men.  Their  reports  show  this. 
Several  had  had  experience  in  the  earliest  insti- 
tutions. Only  a  few  stuck,  however;  in  most 
places  the  administration  changed  too  often  for 
good  results.  All  American  pioneering  was  then 
restless,  our  work  no  less  so  than  others.  Stability 
could  usually  be  looked  for  in  the  south,  but 
far  less  in  the  north  and  west,  where  in  not  a 
few  states  political  interference  later  wrought 
havoc  and  kept  on  doing  so  for  many  a  year; 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Only  last  year  two  young 
people  from  two  different  institutions  told  me 
that  they  had  been  pupils  under  four  adminis- 
trations. In  one  borderline  state,  where  party 
supremacy  shifted  often,  the  same  superintendent 
see-sawed  in  and  out  three  times.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  in  that  state  members  of  the 
institution  staff  were  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  political  funds  of  the  party  in  power.  About 
a  quarter  century  ago  a  superintendent  who  stands 
among  our  first  half-dozen  in  educational  in- 
fluence, Frank  H.  Hall,  was  ruthlessly  turned 
out,  the  first  time  in  favor  of  a  clergyman  who 
knew  nothing  about  blind  people;  and  the  sec- 
ond time  he  resigned  rather  than  drop  a  given 
quota  of  his  staff  to  make  place  for  appointments 
from  Springfield. 

There  is  nothing  that  business  needs  more  than 
the  assurance  that  the  good  servant  will  be  kept 
on  the  job  and  be  promoted  accordingly.  As 
with  our  superintendents  so  with  our  promising 
teachers.  Many  have  quit  the  field  for  a  better, 
and  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  service.  Had 
it  not  been  so  our  work  might  by  now  be  as 
much  a  profession  as  other  types  of  education 
are.  Fortunate  indeed  is  any  institution  that 
can  point  to  one  long  uninterrupted  policy.  A 
man  boasted  one  day  of  being  superintendent 
number  three  in  an  incorporated  school  already 
three-quarters  of  a  century  old;  but  Superinten- 
dent Huntoon  of  Kentucky  went  him  one  better 
by  claiming  to  be  number  two  in  a  state  school 
almost  as  old.  We  know,  however,  that  such 
claims  are  not  at  all  typical  of  American  prac- 
tice. 

As  already  intimated  our  institutions  followed 
the  European  prototype,  which  was  medieval 
enough.  They  were  residential  and  congregate 
and,  where  the  pupil  "inmates"  lived,  barrack- 
like. As  to  promise,  these  boys  and  girls  were 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  if  space  allowed 
they  often  included  some  men  and  women.  Their 
administrators  designated  their  courses  the  intel- 
lectual, the  musical  and  the  mechanical.     One  of 


the  pioneers  imported  an  intellectual  instructor 
from  France  and  a  mechanical,  from  Scotland, 
— blind  men.  But  for  their  music  they  often  had 
in  the  best  local  talent;  for  example,  Lowell 
Mason  in  Boston  and  Theodore  Thomas  in  New 
York.  With  the  capable  and  brilliant  pupils  all 
presently  got  commensurate  results  in  the  three 
departments.  From  these  they  generalized  that 
the  preparation  of  the  blind  for  self-support  was 
simple  and  sure.  Music  for  some,  but  for  most 
manufacture  offered  the  ever-present  means.  They 
trained  troupes  of  singers  and  bands  of  players 
who  gladly  gave  concerts  for  publicity  and  ad- 
mission fees.  This  did  no  particular  harm  and 
became  in  time  self -corrective.  But  they  required 
practicaly  every  pupil  to  go  to  the  shop  after- 
noons, there  to  make  things  for  sale.  Shopwork 
was  to  furnish  not  only  relaxation  from  school 
studies  but  also  physical  exercise;  moreover,  it 
was  to  establish  habits  of  industry.  But  above 
all  it  was  to  impart  a  trade.  At  the  year's  end 
the  management  published  debt  and  credit  ac- 
counts in  which  matters  looked  pretty  well,  since 
home  maintenance  and  salary  were  not  included. 
Schools  are  not  expected  to  include  such  items. 
But  when  their  trained  handicraft  men  left  and 
started  in  on  their  own  hook  at  home  what  had 
before  looked  rosy  now  looked  blue  enough  and 
was  so.  Ex-pupils  came  drifting  back  and,  be- 
ing taken  in  again,  swelled  the  shop  until  it 
threatened  to  absorb  the  school.  The  earliest 
institutions  were  hard  hit — the  two  that  had  suf- 
fered from  frequent  changes  in  administration 
all  but  lost  their  character  as  schools;  the  one 
just  saving  this  by  bursting  its  bonds  through 
radical  legislative  enactment,  the  other  compro- 
mising by  the  continuous  transfer  of  older  pu- 
pils to  its  home  department,  yes,  even  to  its 
teaching  corps,  until  the  aged  principal,  after 
forty  years  of  such  paternalism,  died  in  the 
satisfaction  of  having  seen  established  in  his  city 
a  completed  system  for  his  blind  people, — a 
school  for  the  education  of  youth,  separate  work- 
ing homes  for  the  industrious,  and  retreats  for 
the  aged  and  infirm.  Of  all  the  many  indus- 
tries tried  out,  broom-making  gave  the  greatest 
promise,  but  chair  reseating  has  persisted  longest. 
There  was  no  general  conference  of  superin- 
tendents for  twenty  years  or  until  1853,  at  which 
time  it  was  proposed  and  the  vote  actually  car- 
ried that  "every  institution  should  offer  employ- 
ment to  all  its  graduates  of  good  moral  char- 
acter." Such  paternalism  was  nothing  less  than 
a  confession  that  the  enthusiastic  expectations  of 
the  pioneers  had  not  been  fulfilled.  The  school 
movement  itself  had  begun  as  a  benevolence  and, 
though  continued  as  a  duty,  had  nevertheless 
jogged  along  without  much  enthusiasm  and  taken 
on  more  and  more  the  essential  character  of  a 
charity.      This   was   perhaps   inevitable,    for   the 
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education  of  the  deaf  was  also  deemed  a  charity. 
And  we  not  only  find  both  classes  generally 
reporting  to  state  boards  of  charity  but  even 
harnessed  in  so  doing  with  imbeciles  and  delin- 
quents. That  the  departmental  name  has  been 
often  softened  to  boards  of  control  hardly  alters 
the  situation; — the  status  of  the  blind  all  over 
the  world  is  still  more  charitable  than  educa- 
tional. Which  one  of  us  now  living  has  not 
felt  called  upon  to  declare  and  maintain  that 
our  residential  institutions  are  not  asylums  but 
schools?  Even  so,  as  recently  as  1908  a  new 
institution  in  our  still  sparsely  settled  northwest 
opened  as  the  State's  Asylum  for  the  Blind  and 
located  in  a  little  village.  Which  of  our  back 
reports  can  boast  that  it  has  not  grouped  its  lists 
of  pupils  under  males  and  females?  Some  still 
do  so.  The  expression  "indigent  blind"  is  com- 
mon even  in  legislative  enactments  and  among 
rules  governing  the  admittance  of  pupils.  It 
was  borrowed  from  England  where  an  ex- 
pupil  of  a  "School  for  the  Indigent  Blind"  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  it  would  be  more 
truthful  to  call  his  alma  mater  the  School  for 
the  Indignant  Blind.  My  own  institution  is 
no  exception,  though  its  distinctive  name,  Perkins, 
has  saved  it  much;  for  it  began  as  the  New  Eng- 
land Asylum  and  was  spoken  of  within  the  pres- 
ent century  as  the  Blind  Asylum  by  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  herself. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  her  husband,  the  man 
whose  works  and  writings  entitle  him  to  pre- 
eminence as  educator  of  the  blind  of  America, 
came  to  have  so  many  other  public  interests  that 
he  later  yielded  to  William  B.  Wait  of  New 
York  in  actual  country-wide  influence  upon  his 
colleagues  towards  lifting  the  status  of  our  in- 
stitutions away  from  the  merely  charitable.  Both 
of  these  leaders  treated  manual  training  as  a 
means,  not  an  end,  and  saw  that  to  rest  education 
on  trade  teaching  was  fatal.  But  the  younger 
generalissimo  applied  himself  to  leading  our 
cohorts  in  his  day  and  generation.  He  labored 
alike  at  Albany  and  at  Washington  to  help  the 
blind  through  legislation.  He  dominated  our 
conventions  and  all  but  had  it  voted  that  in  his 
pet  type  our  books  and  music  should  be  forever 
embossed.  Though  his  opponents  respected  his 
sincerity  and  feared  his  displeasure  they  refused 
to  treat  his  type  as  sacrosanct  or  criticisms  of  it 
as  blasphemy. 

Were  the  story  of  the  type  question  to  be 
told  it  would  fill  a  book.  I  must  put  it  into  a 
paragraph,  and  also  omit  the  sound  of  battle 
and  the  smell  of  powder.  Haiiy,  the  father  of 
the  blind,  had  imposed  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  you  must  establish  all  the  contacts 
you  can  betiveen  the  blind  and  the  seeing.  Howe 
and  Friedlander  accepted  that  principle  even  to 


the  extent  of  insisting  that  the  characters  of  the 
alphabets  should  be  similar.  Russ  did  not;  and 
both  during  and  after  his  superintendency  ex- 
perimented with  various  sets  of  arbitrary  char- 
acters, including  those  in  points.  Had  he  not  quit 
our  work  for  another  the  history  of  our  types 
must  have  been  different.  As  it  happened  the 
field  was  left  to  Dr.  Howe,  who  so  improved 
the  Roman  form  as  embossed  in  Europe  that  his 
young  pupils  could  read  it  fluently,  some  of 
them  through  several  thicknesses  of  handkerchief. 
Where  a  Jovian  personality  implants  with  faith 
the  motto  "Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome," 
even  line  type  is  conquered.  It  was  either 
Howe's  books  or  no  books;  and  he  began  to  turn 
them  out  so  fast  for  those  days  that  he  could 
soon  claim  having  a  greater  and  a  better  em- 
bossed library  than  anyone  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  He  sold  his  books  at  cost;  he  lent 
them;  he  even  gave  them  away.  Every  school 
in  the  country  used  them  and  had  no  others. 
The  institution  in  New  York  City  used  them. 
Mr.  Wait  as  teacher  there  had  had  ample  experi- 
ence with  them;  and  he  was  righteously  dissatis- 
fied. On  his  becoming  superintendent — for  it 
took  even  him  years  to  get  his  title  changed  to 
principal  and  that  of  his  institution  to  institute — 
his  investigations  began.  Returns  from  a  ques- 
tionnaire disclosed  the  fact  that  only  34%  of 
the  pupils  of  our  several  institutions  read  line 
type  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  or  their 
teachers.  Whereupon  he  enunciated  the  prin- 
ciple:— Which  is  the  more  important,  that  all 
the  young  blind  should  be  able  to  read,  thus 
being  made,  in  fact,  like  the  seeing,  or  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  read  an  alphabet  which  in 
some  sort  resembles  that  used  by  the  seeing  but 
by  doing  which  only  a  third  of  them  will  ever 
be  able  to  read  with  any  pleasure  or  profit? 
Now,  having  worked  upon  an  alphabetic  system, 
which,  by  the  way,  Russ  claimed  was  one  of  his, 
whose  characters  were  composed  of  points  in 
arbitrary  combination,  he  had  this,  "New  York 
Point,"  tried  out  and  got  such  superior  results 
that  converts  to  it  speedily  grew  into  an  army 
which  routed  the  disciples  of  the  Haiiy  principle 
as  applied  to  the  type  for  finger  reading.  Texas 
and  Massachusetts  long  remained  strongholds  of 
the  old  line;  but  even  they  have  abandoned  it 
for  a  point  type  which  all  their  pupils  can 
both  read  and  write,  whether  as  language, 
mathematics  or  music. 

In  the  18  70's  a  different  point  type,  the 
Braille,  Americanized  and  improved  for  reading 
and  writing  ordinary  language,  was  interjected 
but  gained  little  headway  until  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Illinois,  in  1890  and  1892  put  out  his  braille- 
writer  and  stereotypemaker,  the  latter  of  which 
promised  so  to  revolutionize  the  process  of  print- 
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ing  that  the  champions  of  Braille  counted  upon 
driving  New  York  Point  from  the  field.     But, 

"Let  him  not  boast  who  puts  his  armor  on 
As  he  who  puts  it  off,  the  battle  done." 

The  New  York  David,  obsessed  with  the  one 
idea  that  his  point  system  was  all  in  all,  came 
back  wielding  his  kleidograph  and  stereograph; 
and  it  was  again  nip  and  tuck  until  well  within 
the  present  century  when  the  blind  themselves 
tactfully  called  a  halt  and  gradually,  though  not 
without  hazard,  brought  about  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  original  Braille  alphabet  and  music 
code  and  with  them  that  consummation  long 
devoutly  wished,  world-wide  uniformity.  Here 
again  the  patients  were  wiser  than  the  doctors. 
The  controversy  had  been  long  and  fierce.  On 
the  one  hand  it  had  been  wasteful  of  resources, 
prevented  harmony  and  postponed  the  proper 
reliance  upon  textbooks  and  the  embossed  music 
score,  and  also  the  calm  discussion  of  other  im- 
portant questions.  On  the  other  hand  it  had 
waked  people  up,  induced  more  Instructors  than 
before  to  study  the  arbitrary  systems  their  pupils 
were  taught  in,  and  has  resulted  both  in  so  im- 
proving, speeding  up,  and  cheapening  the  means 
of  book  and  music  score  production  at  home 
and  abroad  and  in  so  uniting  the  blind  of  both 
hemispheres  on  one  system  that  there  is  little 
question  with  most  whether  or  not  the  gain  was 
worth  the  cost.  Here,  at  least,  world  organiza- 
tion has  triumphed  as  against  American  isolation. 

There  are  still  left  a  few  of  us  who  took  part 
in  the  fray.  We  went  religiously  to  all  con- 
ventions; and,  as  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
American  Printing  House,  not  a  few  of  them 
were  inconveniently  large.  But  the  one-man- 
run  conventions  of  those  days  were  not  what 
they  are  now.  The  turning  point  was  in  1 9 1 0  at 
Little  Rock.  Reading  the  papers  of  that  con- 
vention is  a  joy,  and  of  all  since  then.  I  com- 
mend them  to  succeeding  generations.  There  is 
now  at  hand  an  Index  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  fifty  years  of  this  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

This  Association  of  Instructors  being  neces- 
sarily exclusive,  blind  people,  not  instructors, 
who  wished  to  be  heard  and  have  their  voices 
count,  formed  themselves  in  1895  into  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  and  admitted  to  full  mem- 
bership anyone  interested  in  the  general  subject 
on  payment  of  dues.  Since  1900,  when  organ- 
ized effort  for  the  adult  blind  really  got  on  its 
feet,  the  biennial  conventions  of  the  Workers 
have  grown  to  be  larger  than  those  of  the  In- 
structors. Their  deliberations  have  usually  been 
generous  and  broad  and  have  treated  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  not  excluding  even  pure  education. 
Unfortunately  their  proceedings  have  seldom 
been  published.     It  was  a  committee  of  this  or- 


ganization which  is  chiefly  responsible  for  settling 
the  type  question.  We  are  proud  of  such  achieve- 
ments by  and  through  our  former  pupils.  Many 
of  the  vital  things  in  the  history  of  our  educa- 
tion have  been  contributed  by  blind  people. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  education  being  the 
embossed  book,  an  epoch  was  made  in  18  79  when 
our  Federal  Government  voted  the  American 
Printing  House  at  Louisville  a  yearly  income  of 
$10,000  to  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  reading 
matter  (and  a  little  tangible  apparatus)  to  the 
schools  in  proportion  to  their  quota  of  pupils. 
This  truly  American  largess — for  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  done  elsewhere — soon  gave  the  blind  at 
school  the  advantages  of  having  their  own  text- 
books, something  new  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Of  course,  such  literature  as  they  had 
in  line  type  could  scarcely  claim  these  advan- 
tages, since  fewer  than  half  the  pupils  read  them. 
But  as  the  books  and  music  pieces  in  a  point 
type  increased  in  number  and  variety  all  class- 
work  could  be  put  on  a  new  basis;  and  it  was 
so  put.  In  1918  the  annual  government  grant 
was  increased  to  $50,000;  and  the  American 
Printing  House  being  soon  after  placed  under 
a  superintendent  who  gave  all  his  time  to  it, 
the  output  has  reached  unprecedented  amounts, 
which  would  have  already  taxed  the  capacity  of 
the  school  shelving,  had  there  not  been  a  dis- 
placement of  the  old  types  by  the  new.  This 
cheapening  of  the  value  of  the  embossed  book 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  use  them  places  a  re- 
sponsibility on  the  teachers  they  never  had  be- 
fore; for  abundance  of  a  good  thing,  even  text- 
books, has  its  weak  side  as  well  as  its  strong. 
It  is  human  as  well  as  typically  American  to 
abuse  the  privilege  of  prosperity;  but  those  who 
cannot  see  especially  need  to  realize  that  thrift 
and  thrive  come  from  the  same  root. 

Here  let  me  refer  to  the  influence  upon  us  of 
that  American  School  in  England,  The  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  which  began  its  remarkable  career  in 
1872.  Its  working  theory  represented  a  depar- 
ture from  the  usual  in  that  it  undertook  both  to 
prepare  its  pupils  for  careers  in  the  world  and 
to  help  launch  them  there.  To  effect  this  in 
the  case  of  the  blind  two  things  were  essential, 
physical  well-being  and  superior  vocational  train- 
ing. To  attain  the  first,  every  progressive  means 
was  put  in  practice — gymnastics,  swimming, 
skating,  cycling,  competitive  distance  walking 
and  play.  To  provide  the  second,  only  the  best 
instructors  were  employed,  and  for  music,  regu- 
lar attendance  upon  professional  concerts  was 
required.  The  college  certificate  in  piano  tuning 
bore  the  signature  of  a  member  of  a  piano  firm 
of  national  repute.  Its  choir,  organists  and 
pianists  were  demonstrably  superior,  and  they 
were  kept  before  the  public. 
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In  18  86  the  choir  toured  our  eastern  states 
and  gave  concerts  which  American  schools  could 
not  match.  Dr.  Campbell,  its  leader  and  train- 
er, was  a  most  compelling  educator,  and  for  his 
service  to  the  British  blind  was  afterward 
knighted.  Of  course  his  influence  was  felt  over 
here  through  his  published  reports,  his  visits  to 
our  schools,  attendance  at  our  conventions,  the 
above-mentioned  public  concerts,  and  through  the 
six  of  his  American  teachers  who  afterwards 
taught  the  blind  here. 

It  does  not  follow  that  what  American  boys 
and  girls  learned  in  the  days  of  the  little  red 
school-house  was  not  well  worth  while  or  that 
what  our  blind  pupils  were  taught  before  the 
days  of  grading  and  textbooks  was  not  admirably 
taught.  But  it  does  follow  that  since  those 
days  a  greater  proportion  of  the  pupils  have 
been  put  on  their  own  resources  in  study  and 
that  when  these  came  under  good  and  conscien- 
tious teachers  they  have  profited  as  they  could 
not  have  done  before.  However,  one  effect  of 
this  undoubted  advance  has  been  partially  to 
restore  to  practice  Haiiy's  principle,  which  in- 
volved patterning  after  the  seeing  even  where 
this  is  pedagogically  not  best,  as  in  the  servile 
reliance  upon  complete  books,  arithmetic  slates, 
manufactured  maps,  etc.,  and  so  abandoning  the 
asset  that  blindness  often  confers  upon  the  stu- 
dent of  forcing  him  to  use  his  mind.  Surely 
it  is  unfair  to  assert  that  all  our  teachers  in  the 
time  of  line  type  were  better  because  of  having 
to  be  more  resourceful  than  they  are  today.  But 
it  is  doubtless  truer  than  ever  that  at  present, 
wherever  there  is  slack  management,  the  inferior 
teacher  can  hold  her  job.  When  the  future  stu- 
dent of  our  subject  reads  the  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee's report  of  1922  he  will  perceive  not  only 
how  little  standardized  our  instruction  has  be- 
come, which  is  well,  but  even  how  artless  much 
of  our  leadership  must  have  been,  which  is  not 
so  well.  It  matters  not  that  our  curriculum 
may  parallel  that  of  the  public  school  or  that 
graduation  from  our  high  school  departments 
may  now  admit  to  colleges.  Altogether  too 
many  of  these  A.B.'s  of  ours  apply  for  posi- 
tions to  teach  in  our  special  schools,  which  helps 
to  substantiate  what  Sir  Francis  Campbell  used 
to  say,  that,  "a  practical  education  is  the  blind 
man's  capital." 

Music,  which  deserves  better  treatment  in  this 
survey,  must  be  dismissed  with  the  barest  men- 
tion. Though  included  from  the  beginning,  it 
was  not  put  among  the  things  intellectual.  It 
was  deemed  vital,  however,  since  by  its  means 
the  minds  of  the  blind,  as  Churchman  avowed, 
"are  won  to  dispositions  necessary  to  their  in- 
struction in  other  matters."  Rote  singing  and 
other  simple  imitative  methods  were  first  em- 
ployed; next,  reading  the  score  to  the  pupil  sit- 


ting at  the  piano.  The  really  musical  who  were 
also  intellectual,  acquired  a  considerable  mu- 
sicianship in  this  way,  and  numbers  made  a 
career  of  it.  But  it  was  not  until  the  systematic 
use  of  a  practical  tangible  notation  was  recog- 
nized and  allowed  that  the  pupils  as  a  whole 
could  be  said  really  to  study  music.  Nowadays, 
with  adequate  fundamental  training  in  solfeggio, 
based  upon  this  notation,  and  the  old  duplication 
of  effort  in  copying  out  tangible  pieces  avoided 
because  of  having  a  library  stocked  with  them, 
and  with  practice  for  technique,  and  an  under- 
standing of  harmony,  counterpoint  and  musical 
form,  there  is  no  limit  to  which  the  competent 
student  may  not  go;  and  some  there  are  who 
attain  uncommon  heights.  For  the  many,  how- 
ever, the  long  and  careful  study  of  music  serves 
chiefly  as  an  enrichment  of  life,  being  as  it  is 
the  one  fine  art  open  to  those  who  cannot  enjoy 
light  and  color. 

With  the  adoption  in  America  of  the  tang- 
ible notation  and  all  its  potentialities,  which 
followed, — just  think  of  it!  a  whole  half -cen- 
tury after  Louis  Braille  had  given  it  to  the 
world, — came  also  the  lowering  of  the  age  at 
which  children  were  admitted  to  school,  viz., 
from  nine  years  to  six.  The  usual  age  limits 
had  once  been  from  twelve  to  seventeen  or 
twenty-one.  Only  when  our  kindergartens  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  18  80's  and  with  them  a 
possibility  of  a  twelve  to  fifteen  years'  schooling 
did  our  young  blind  come  into  their  own  in  mu- 
sic and  in  general  secondary  education.  But  so 
long  an  attendance  at  an  institution  has  its  spe- 
cial dangers,  which  call  for  neutralization  in 
various  ways,  such  as  the  systematic  socializa- 
tion of  school  life  for  all,  coupled  with  more 
frequent  vacations  for  home  visits,  and  the  utili- 
zation of  extra-mural  opportunities  for  our 
brightest  and  best. 

Kindergarten  training  for  blind  children  may 
be  defined  as  the  best  means  yet  discovered  for 
adjusting  them  to  their  environment;  and  with 
this  definition  I  must  dismiss  the  subject.  Of 
course,  the  lengthening  of  the  curriculum  for 
graduation  with  high  school  diploma  followed 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  labor  saving 
machinery  more  and  more  shut  out  the  handi- 
crafts as  a  possible  source  of  livelihood. 

Together  with  the  turn  of  the  last  century 
came  numerous  expansions  and  extensions  of  the 
work  for  blind  people.  I  have  mentioned  the 
inclusion  of  the  adult.  Teaching  many  of  these 
in  their  own  homes  opened  up  a  new  field  for 
the  employment  of  some  of  our  graduates.  This 
and  the  placement  of  others  by  private  associa- 
tion and  state  commission,  to  work  alongside  the 
seeing  in  factories  and  elsewhere,  reacted  with 
quickening  effect  upon  the  schools.  Charles  F. 
F.   Campbell   must  be   mentioned  as   being  both 
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harbinger  and  chief  promoter  of  this  wonderful- 
ly hopeful  idea.  He  likewise  created  and  kept 
going  for  sixteen  years  our  first  real  printed 
organ  of  communication,  The  Outlook  for  t/ie 
Blind.  To  be  sure,  The  Mentor  had  run  a 
dignified  four-year  course,  in  the  1890's,  when 
it  ceased  publication,  partly  for  lack  of  support 
— a  matter  that  continually  threatened  also  the 
life  of  The  Outlook,  and  was  a  direct  outcome 
of  our  continuing  individualism  or  separation 
in  space  and  in  spirit.  But  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  the  newest  venture  of 
magnificent  promise  in  our  field,  at  present  em- 
phasizing those  ever  present  needs,  publicity  and 
research,  has  now  taken  this  organ  over,  partly 
as  its  own  mouthpiece,  partly  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  everything  new  and  old  that  is  encouraging 
in   the   whole   field   of   blindness  and   the  blind. 

In  1904  came  the  free  franking  privilege 
for  all  embossed  reading  between  libraries  and 
finger  readers;  and  this  caused:  first,  the  crea- 
tion of  many  regional  libraries  and  a  prodigious 
increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  big  books;  and 
secondly,  a  demand  for  the  popular  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  so  vast  that 
some  people  expected  the  mails  would  surely  be 
clogged.  Its  chief  effect  was  service  to  the 
adult  blind,  they  who  needed  it  most.  To  them 
it  has  been  the  next  greatest  boon  to  the  now 
ever-present  radio — the  radio  which  is  an  instru- 
mentality destined  to  serve  both  them  and  our 
general  cause  by  showing  the  great  obstructing 
world  of  seeing  doubters  that  eyesight  is  not 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  concerts,  lectures  and  sermons,  baseball 
matches  or  even  dramatic  plays.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  radio  may  have  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  our  education,  the  era  of  diminishing 
prejudice  against  the  blind. 

In  1900,  too,  occurred  the  first  reconstruc- 
tion of  n  old  congregate  city  institution  as  a  new 
cottage  school  in  the  suburbs.  Messrs.  Anagnos, 
Huntoon,  Morrison  and  Wait,  "the  big  four," 
as  they  were  called,  when  they  visited  that  re- 
construction which  cost  about  one-third  of  a 
million,  very  naturally  judged  it  too  costly  for 
the  material  it  was  built  to  shape.  Eight  hun- 
dred dollars  in  plant  per  pupil  used  to  be  deemed 
about  right;  and  this  layout  made  the  -per  cafita 
several  times  as  much.  Up  to  then  the  pessimism 
of  futility  and  inevitableness  in  lifting  up  what 
God  had  put  down  still  shackled  men's  minds. 
Now  a  sane  optimism  sees  in  each  human  being 
the  image  of  its  creator  and  labors  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  it  every  environmental  influence  that 
promises  uplift  to  body  and  spirit.  In  conse- 
quence nine  other  residential  schools  have  fol- 
lowed and  blossomed  at  commensurate  cost  in 
suburban  locations,  three  of  them  planted  there 


by  the  successors  of  the  very  four  critics  of  the 
new  philosophy. 

The  times  have  changed  and  we  with  them. 
When  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  century  our 
leaders  swept  away  their  manufacturing  de- 
partments and  with  them  the  old  notion  that 
the  institutions  should  give  employment  to  all 
their  ex-pupils  of  good  character,  the  pendulum 
swung  too  far  the  other  way;  so  that  many  of 
us  said :  "When  our  children  leave,  we  accom- 
pany them  to  the  front  door,  bid  them  God- 
speed, and  there  our  duty  ends."  Yes,  I  con- 
fess it; — I  used  to  say  the  same.  But  no  sooner 
had  I  reconstructed  an  institution  than  that 
school  reconstructed  me.  I  recall  very  well  dar- 
ing to  say  as  much  in  a  printed  report  and  feel- 
ing that  I  had  crossed  my  Rubicon.  Helping  our 
graduates  to  jobs  is  now  the  thing — or  should 
be  everywhere;  and  the  day  is  approaching  when 
no  school  for  blind  youth  will  not  systematically 
lend  a  hand  both  in  vocational  guidance  and  in 
placement.  Practically  all  other  kinds  of  schools 
do   it,  which  have  far  less  call  for  it  than   we. 

As  a  sign  of  the  changing  conception  of 
things,  in  1905  an  instructor  of  the  Kentucky 
school,  noting  that  athletics  acted  as  a  correc- 
tive and  tonic  for  youth,  introduced  football 
and  some  field  sports  for  blind  boys  and  won 
a  few  matches  with  local  teams  of  seeing  boys. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  actual  meets  between 
three  or  four  of  our  schools  in  adjoining  states 
and  of  the  national  inter-school  athletic  contests 
which  now  take  place  simultaneously  every  year, 
each  team  on  its  own  home  field.  The  effect  of 
this  sort  of  thing  is  magical.  It  serves  to  stimu- 
late physical  prowess,  carrying  with  it  the  subtle 
effect  of  doing  one's  best,  and  to  give  our  boys 
and  girls  the  feeling  not  merely  of  fancying 
themselves  like  other  boys  and  girls  but  of  be- 
ing so  in  fact;  and  what  is  more,  it  disinfects 
their  dark  corners  and  it  fosters  and  strengthens 
that  superb  quality  called  school  loyalty.  There 
is  little  like  physical  well-being  to  promote 
hopefulness,  and  hopefulness  everyone  knows  is 
a  state   of  mind  necessary  to  success. 

In  many  places  commissions  and  private  asso- 
ciations, cooperating  with  the  schools,  have  both 
placed  our  young  people  at  %vork  outside  of 
special  subsidized  shops  and  have  followed  them 
up  there;  in  other  places  a  Holt  or  a  Delfino  has 
done  this.  With  the  advent  of  the  stereotype- 
maker  and  the  "clothes-wringer  press,"  there 
was  made  possible  and  practical  the  public  day 
school  for  blind  children,  which  by  now  has 
spread  from  Chicago  to  some  fifteen  cities. 
Frank  H.  Hall,  the  promoter  of  the  idea,  would 
have  had  us  scrap  our  plants  and  send  our  pupils 
to  the  public  schools,  so  sanguine  was  he  of  the 
essential  fitness  of  the  thing.  While  we  have  not 
done    this    and    probably    never   shall    do    it,    we 
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have  improved  our  residential  schools  to  meet 
the  criticisms  that  they  were  institutionalizing 
their  pupils.  We  have  stressed  socialization  and 
otherwise  striven  more  than  hitherto  to  meet  our 
in-loco-farentis  responsibilities  and  obligations. 
A  few  have  even  subdivided  their  institution 
communities  into  families  in  which  the  old  social 
distinction  of  teachers  and  taught  is  minimized. 

But  if  we  haven't  sent  all  our  young  pupils 
to  public  schools  we  have,  when  feasible,  begun 
to  send  out  to  them  those  older,  brighter  ones 
who  had  acquired  while  with  us  sufficient  foun- 
dation, and  we  have  brought  about  reading  (in 
a  few  states  even  all-covering)  scholarships  for 
students  of  the  higher  education.  What  with 
the  prevention  of  blindness  campaigns  and  the 
establishment  and  rapid  multiplication  of  sight- 
saving  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  many  states 
and  cities,  the  number  of  our  own  pupilage  does 
not  grow  with  the  population  but  remains  near- 
ly stationary;  and  this  is  well. 

In  1919  Dr.  Best  published  his  great  book, 
"The  Blind,"  and  has  put  all  of  us  under  obli- 
gations which  I  doubt  if  we  sufficiently  recog- 
nize. There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  any 
other  language. 

Many  developments  have  boomed  our  general 
cause  within  the  past  quarter  century.  But  we 
should  be  modest; — there  remains  much  to  do, 
much  to  learn.  What  some  of  these  shortcom- 
ings are,  we  heard  from  another  at  the  last 
convention.  Many  of  us  are  much  too  com- 
placent with  what  we  give  our  pupils.  I  think 
more  of  us  should  try  to  remove  all  secondary 
handicaps  such  as  spinal  curvature  and  speech 
defects,  test  our  pupils'  minds  and  capacities  and 
then  rate  and  teach,  advance  and  steer  them  ac- 
cordingly, but  as  individuals  rather  than  by 
grades;  and  also  send  more  of  the  capable  and 
worthy  to  schools  outside  to  measure  themselves 
with  others  there.  Only  through  psychological 
study  can  we  prove  or  refute  the  claim  that  the 
blind  are  but  seeing  people  in  the  dark.  Last, 
I  must  press  upon  your  attention  my  own  latest 
interest  and  that  of  Mr.  Wampler  of  the  Ten- 
nessee School,  the  promotion  of  an  adequate 
preparation  for  teaching  blind  children,  Eng- 
land and  Japan  have  this;  why  not  we?  Fami- 
liarity with  the  history  and  psychology  of  the 
subject,  and  then,  too,  background  or  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  from  which  our  pupils 
come  and  into  which  they  will  go  after  school 
days,  are  needed  to  transform  their  teachers  into 
educators.  The  demand  for  this  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. We  should  understand  that  when 
public  opinion  discovers  us  living  up  to  such 
professional  practices  as  teacher  training,  then 
and  not  until  then  will  it  begin  to  concede  to 
us  educational  status.  There  is  much  truth  in 
the  statement  that  teachers  are  born  not  made; 


it  is  a  fact  that  there  was  once  even  strong 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  normal  schools. 
But  so  long  as  it  is  still  asserted  that  "anyone 
can  teach  the  blind,"  so  long  are  their  schools 
charitable  institutions  and  is  their  training  mere 
social  service. 

In  1878  a  list  of  the  occupations  of  former 
pupils  of  our  American  institutions  was  compiled, 
which  was  deemed  encouraging.  Were  one  made 
now,  it  would  be  more  so.  Proportionally  few- 
er would  be  found  standing  in  the  begging  line. 
The  recent  broadening  of  the  whole  field  of 
agencies  to  include  the  adult  (which  fills  a  di- 
rectory of  347  pages)  and  the  rather  alarming 
demand  for  flat  pensions  by  many  as  the  easiest 
way  out  have  naturally  lowered  our  apparent 
success  in  selling  results  to  the  public.  Even  so, 
considering  American  democratic  education  as 
mediocre,  which  it  may  be,  our  own  residential 
school  part  of  it  is  unquestionably  better  than 
the  average.  It  must  be  so  or  the  finger  read- 
ing centers  in  the  public  schools  would  be  on 
the  increase,  which  they  are  not.  What  blind 
people  do  well  they  do  very  well.  They  must 
do  so  or  lose  out.  They  can  ill  afford  to  make 
mistakes;  therefore,  they  need  a  broader  founda- 
tion than  will  suffice  for  the  seeing.  Surprising 
numbers  of  them  are  employed  on  pay  by  social 
service  agencies  in  behalf  of  their  less  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters.  Since  the  great  war  many 
more  than  hitherto  have  been  placed  in  situations 
alongside  the  seeing  and  are  making  good  there. 
Perhaps  the  fairest  fruitage  of  our  schools  may 
be  found  in  the  variety  of  occupations  they  now 
fit  for  in  the  world.  The  more  our  future  ex- 
pupils  can  be  kept  out  of  special  employment 
created  for  them  the  more  true  will  be  the  hy- 
pothesis on  which  American  education  of  the 
blind  is  based;  viz.,  that  the  trained  blind  are 
economically  and  socially  competent. 

Having  been  asked  to  furnish  the  names  of 
those  connected  with  American  education  of  the 
blind  most  worthy  in  my  opinion  for  mention 
in  a  cyclopedia  of  biography  of  people  no  long- 
er living,  I  have  given  as  here  listed  in  inverse 
order  of  influence  in  the  United  States,  my  first 
ten.  It  will  be  noted  that  four  of  these  were 
themselves  blind,  ex-pupils  of  our  schools. 

David  Duffle  Wood,  D.Mus.,  director  and 
teacher;  celebrated  church  organist,  choir  master, 
composer,    producer    of    oratorios. 

Joel  West  Smith,  reputed  introducer  of  the 
touch  method  of  typewriting;  first  great  pro- 
moter of  piano  tuning  for  blind  men  in  Amer- 
ica, deviser  of  a  scientific  type  system  which  car- 
ried half  the  country;  deviser  of  superior  tang- 
ible apparatus;  editor  and  publisher  of  "The 
Mentor,"  our  first  periodical  organ  of  communi- 
cation. 

James  Jabez  Dow,  L.H.D.,  philosophical  stu- 
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dent,  writer  and  teacher;  pioneer  in  summer 
schools  for  the  adult  blind;  formulator  of  wise 
laws  in  behalf  of  all  the  blind  of  his  state. 

Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  LL.D.  (later  Sir 
Francis  Campbell),  teaching  music  in  this  coun- 
try for  fifteen  years,  he  left  a  remarkable  im- 
press here,  first  by  drilling  pupils  and  then  plac- 
ing them  in  positions.  This  helping  to  place- 
ment he  did  systematically  after  going  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  demonstrated  by  his  own  per- 
formance what  a  blind  person  can  do  and  then 
demanded  that  his  pupils  follow  him.  Unques- 
tionably a  "go-getter." 

Benjamin  Bussey  Huntoon,  Superintendent 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  48 
years  and  responsible  for  the  excellence  and 
quantity  of  its  output;  successful  promoter  of  the 
bill  for  its  federal  support;  long-time  efiicient 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of   the  Blind. 

William  Henry  Churchman,  student,  teach- 
er and  practical  man  of  affairs;  builder  and 
superintendent  of  institutions;  writer  of  some  of 
the  most  influential  early  reports. 

Frank  Haven  Hall,  inventor  of  the  braille- 
writer  and  the  epoch-making  stereotypemaker ; 
introducer  and  promoter  of  the  public  day  school 


idea  for  American  blind  children;  martyr  to 
the  American  spoils  system;  a  prophet  unhonored 
in  his  own  country. 

Michael  Anagnos,  stanch  idealist  and  writer 
on  education;  busy  collector  of  didactic  material 
for  an  educational  museum;  founder  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press;  founder  of  American 
kindergartens   for   the   blind. 

William  Bell  Wait,  militant  champion  of 
the  educational  status  of  our  special  schools; 
introducer  and  promoter  of  a  punctographic 
point  as  against  the  Roman  line  type;  annually 
re-elected  vice-president  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind;  during  his  day  per- 
petual chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association  of  Instructors.  An  unquestioned 
though  uncompromising  leader. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  pioneer  and  original 
first  cause  of  many  movements  and  inventions; 
emancipator  of  Laura  Bridgman;  maker  of  the 
Roman  line  type  which  took  the  first  prize  in 
the  World's  Fair  of  London  in  1851;  sane 
prophet  of  the  future  of  the  blind;  promoter 
of  the  idea  that  their  diffusion  in  society  is  their 
salvation;  writer  of  our  most  philosophical  re- 
ports on  the  education  of  the  blind.  Where  the 
Howe  sat  was  ever  the  head  of  the  table. 


NEWER  SCHOOL  PLANTS  AS  CONSIDERED  BY  A 
SUPERINTENDENT  ABOUT  TO  BUILD 

GEORGE  S.  WILSON 
Superintendent  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


In  discussing  the  above  topic,  there  should  be 
sought  the  fundamental  ideas  which  have  given 
shape  and  form  to  the  concrete  structure.  To 
some  extent,  these  will  vary  to  harmonize  with 
the  social  condition,  the  educational  trend,  the 
auxiliary  assistance,  and  the  financial  ability  of 
different  sections  of  this  country.  My  contribu- 
tion will  be  from  the  Indiana  viewpoint  as  evi- 
denced by  its  constitution,  its  statutes,  and  the 
voice  of  its  people  in  general.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  compare  to  other  states,  and  no  dis- 
paragement is  intended  to  other  sections  where 
divergence  occurs. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  is  the  force  which 
has  brought  about  in  this  country  the  system  of 
free  public  schools.  "In  a  nation  where  the 
government  is  by  the  few,  where  priestcraft  is 
the  interpreter  of  the  religious  instinct,  where 
life  is  controlled  by  a  special  class,  little  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  popular  expression  of 
thought  and  volition,  and  but  little  is  desired 
by  the  ruling  class."  In  a  democracy,  self-gov- 
ernment is  the  central  idea  and  self-government 
without  universal  education,  from  the  first  is 
a  failure.     There  is  no  safety  in  paper  consti- 


tutions. Justice,  virtue,  independence,  and  bene- 
volence must  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Ignorance,  intemperance,  and  intoler- 
ance are  a  trio  of  evils  which  even  now  menace 
the  republic.  The  public  schools  of  this  coun- 
try are  the  surest  hope  of  its  perpetuity.  In 
this  country,  more  than  any  other,  are  children 
educated  without  class  or  creed  in  order  that 
they  in  turn  may  become  the  intelligent  and 
self-directing  force  that  will  give  vitality  and 
strength  to  the  nation.  Public  education  then 
involves  public  virtue  as  a  result  of  such  sacri- 
fice, and  no  self-respecting  citizen  can  have  ac- 
cepted his  education  from  the  state  without  giv- 
ing subsequently  to  that  state  a  life  of  usefulness 
and  self-immolation.  Faith  in  our  public  schools 
is,  therefore,  the  sure  foundation  of  our  country's 
future. 

The  individual  states  in  this  country  have 
assumed  the  task  of  the  general  education  of  the 
children.  The  extent  and  scope  are  yet  vari- 
ables in  the  different  units.  In  Indiana,  the 
constitution  makes  mandatory  the  education  of 
all  children,  and  statutes  have  included  all  chil- 
dren from  six  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  both 
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inclusive,  and  through  a  course  of  study  com- 
prising the  usual  branches  of  common  and  high 
school — twelve  years  in  length.  No  child,  there- 
fore, shall  enter  adult  life  without  being 
equipped  with  a  fair  education.  Thus  the  state 
has  assumed  the  full  responsibility  of  the  educa- 
tion of  all  her  children.  The  content  and  man- 
ner of  education  are  yet  in  transition.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  says  an  educated  man  should  be 
well  versed  in  the  mother  tongue  of  his  country, 
should  have  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  morals 
and  manners  of  his  times,  should  have  the  abil- 
ity to  think  and  act  with  quickness  and  intelli- 
gence, and  should  have  fixed  in  him  the  habit  of 
growth.  W.  T.  Harris  says:  "Education  is  the 
preparation  of  the  individual  for  reciprocal 
union  with  society;  the  preparation  of  the  in- 
dividual so  that  he  can  help  his  fellow  men  and 
in  turn  receive  and  appropriate  their  help." 
Under  these  definitions,  no  education  is  complete 
which  does  not  contemplate  intelligent  and  con- 
tinued growth  converted  into  reciprocal  service 
to  neighbor  and  to  state.  This  is  very  near 
Indiana's  idea  of  education. 

The  development  of  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind  under  the  mandate  of  the  constitution, 
because  of  past  needs,  the  present  purpose  of  the 
school  as  fixed  by  statute  and  the  future  trend 
of  its  activities  as  conforming  to  the  general 
system  must  be  given  just  recognition  in  any 
attempt  to  fix  its  status.  Such  special  schools  as 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  feeble-minded,  the  epi- 
leptic, and  those  for  the  incorrigible  are  thought 
to  be  the  best  way  to  complete  a  system  of 
education  for  all  the  children  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  Indiana,  all  these  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct which  is  manifestly  the  best  for  all  con- 
cerned. Our  civil  structure  is  such  as  to  deter- 
mine in  many  ways  the  nature  and  activities 
of  our  school.  In  Indiana,  every  child  has  a 
home,  either  with  its  own  people,  with  another 
family  which  is  willing  to  care  for  it,  or  in  an 
orphans'  home  supported  by  the  local  units.  The 
School  for  the  Blind,  therefore,  is  in  no  sense 
either  a  home  or  asylum,  but,  is  recognized  as  a 
part  of  the  free  general  public  school  system. 
Neither  does  its  scope  or  work  specifically  include 
other  activities  for  the  blind.  These  are  assigned 
by  statute  to  boards  or  commissions  which  are 
better  equipped  and  which  are  better  able  to  ac- 
complish their  assigned  duties.  Under  the  con- 
stitution and  the  statutes,  this  school's  work, 
therefore,  is  educational  and  the  field  of  its 
activities  is  the  eligible  blind  up  to  adult  life. 
Its  course  of  study  is  that  of  the  public  schools, 
its  methods  of  education,  with  necessary  modifica- 
tions, are  the  same,  and  its  activities  only  slightly 
variant.  The  eligibles  to  entrance  may  yet  be- 
come more  limited  because  of  the  organization 
of  sight-saving  classes  in  the  larger  cities.     This 


is  a  forward  movement  and  contains  clear  prom- 
ise of  permanency. 

When  all  proper  deduction  of  ineligibles  is 
made,  our  school  should  be  built  for  about  two 
hundred  pupils.  This  number  will  be  very  near 
a  constant — the  methods  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, better  care  of  the  sick,  eugenic  birth  con- 
trol being  offset  by  increased  population. 

The  selection  of  the  new  site  was  a  task  of 
much  difficulty.  Many  selfish  interests  were  to 
oppose.  Many  people  had  ideas  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  present  purpose  and  activities  of 
the  school.  Economy  was  the  sole  idea  of  many. 
Prejudice  in  certain  residential  districts  against 
the  location  of  the  school  in  such  neighborhood 
was  a  potent  factor.  Perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous movements  were  a  proposed  gift  of  a  site  by 
a  manufacturing  association  and  an  effort  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  locate  it  on  the  site 
of  the  Deaf  School,  for  economic  reasons  only. 
An  outline  of  the  essential  scope,  principles,  and 
requirements  of  the  school  was  prepared  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  select  a  new  site.  These  essentials  are 
in  substance  as  follows: 

1.  The  school  should  include  all  blind  chil- 
dren eligible  to  admission  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one  years  inclusive. 

2.  The  course  of  study  should  include  subjects 
of  educational  content,  taught  in  the  public 
school  system,  necessary  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils — pre-vocational  and  vocation- 
al studies  used  in  the  upper  grades  where  such 
subjects  have  sufficient  educational  value. 

3.  The  freest  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
for  self-control,  and  for  original  investigation 
consistent  with  good  discipline. 

4.  The  pupils  should  be  educated  into  habits, 
manners,  and  way  of  thinking  of  the  seeing. 

5.  The  fullest  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
for  outdoor  exercise  and  contact  with  animal 
and   vegetable   life. 

6.  The  school  features  should  be  stressed  and 
the  residential  grouping  and  classifying  should 
be  upon  the  mental  development,  the  moral  at- 
tainment, and  congenial  temperament. 

7.  The  opportunity  to  advanced  pupils  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  business  and  social 
life  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

8.  An  increased  opportunity  of  the  upper  class- 
men and  graduates  to  correlate  their  work  with 
that  of  the  technical,  professional,  and  vocation- 
al institutions  of  the  state  should  be  afforded. 

9.  A  more  emphatic  demand  should  be  made 
on  the  graduates  to  return  in  full  to  society  an 
equivalent  for  the  state's  care  and  expense  in 
their  education. 

10.  Physical  conditions  should  be  secured 
which  will  support  the  above  and  give  promise 
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of  continued  environment  which  will  enhance 
the  health,  aesthetic  tastes,  morals,  and  habits 
of  the  pupils. 

There  were  also  distributed  cards  for  grading 
school  sites  under  the  Strayer  and  Engelhardt 
System.  On  the  tests,  more  than  forty  items 
were  discussed  including  such  as  air;  distance 
from  center  of  city;  church,  amusement,  and 
educational  facilities;  natural  scenery  and  orna- 
mentation; quiet;  freedom  from  encroachment; 
drainage;  size;  contagion;  transportation;  public 
utilities;   and  character  of  people. 

Of  the  more  than  eighty  sites  offered,  all  but 
five  or  six  were  thus  eliminated  from  serious 
consideration.  Thus  there  has  been  secured  a  site 
of  sixty  acres  at  a  cost  of  $72,000.00,  of  great 
beauty  and  natural  character,  located  in  one  of 
the  best  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  site  is  as  near 
ideal  as  any  available.  It  has  splendid  trans- 
portation facilities  of  railroad,  street  car,  bus, 
and  automobile.  Its  location  for  health,  comfort, 
and  study  is  unexcelled.  A  beautiful  stream  of 
living  water  crosses  the  valley,  while  the  forty 
acres  of  tableland,  fifty  feet  above  the  valley 
and  beyond  the  semi-circular  bluff,  afford  ample 
building  space.  Natural  forests  encrown  the 
bluff  and  much  of  the  tableland  which  will 
afford  shaded  parks  for  the  girls  and  for  the 
boys.  School,  flower,  and  vegetable  gardens  and 
orchards  are  already  planned  and  in  course  of 
development.  No  more  satisfactory  site  could 
have  been  selected  to  give  an  environment  of 
health,  beauty,  quiet,  and  contentment  to  the 
students. 

The  buildings  will  crown  the  bluff  and  over- 
look the  valley  and  College  Avenue  and  will 
be  two-story  fire-proof  structures.  These  will 
be,  in  order,  the  power  plant,  the  laundry,  the 
garage,  the  boys'  unit,  the  industrial  building, 
the  main  or  administration  building,  the  music 
hall,  and  the  girls'  unit.  Other  buildings  will 
be  located  as  seems  proper  for  supervision,  sym- 
metry,  and  utility. 

The  boys'  unit  and  the  girls'  unit  will  each 
consist  of  three  dormitories,  fronting  outward 
on  three  sides  of  a  quadrilateral,  completely 
separated  in  the  day  time  and  each  to  house  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pupils.  On  the  fourth  side  will 
be  the  dining  hall  for  the  unit  with  separate 
rooms  for  each  dormitory.  Back  of  this  will 
be  the  kitchen  for  the  unit,  detached  ex- 
cept connected  by  a  narrow  passageway.  The 
students  for  each  dormitory  will  be  separated 
on  grade,  moral  development,  and  congenial 
temperament.  The  dormitories  of  each  unit  at 
night  can  be  connected  by  opening  doors  in  the 
passageway  so  that  one  nightwatch  in  each  unit 
may  patrol  the  buildings  of  the  unit.  Each  dor- 
mitory   will    house,    in    addition    to    students,    a 


teacher,  a  supervisor,  and  a  maid.  In  the  base- 
ment, one-half  above  the  lawn  level,  will  be  the 
playrooms  and  rooms  for  free  athletic  practice. 

The  industrial  building  and  the  music  hall, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  main  building,  balancing 
one  another,  will  be  twins  in  construction.  In 
the  first  will  be  all  kinds  of  manual  and  in- 
dustrial training  work,  selected  particularly  for 
their  educational  value,  and  each  student  passed 
from  one  line  of  work  to  another  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  proficient  in  the  first.  There  will 
be  no  attempt  to  make  these  lines  of  work  com- 
mercial; they  will  be  given  wholly  for  their 
training  value  except  in  the  high  school  grades. 
The  music  hall  will  have  the  teaching  rooms, 
the  practice  rooms  for  this  department,  and  will 
also  contain  the  gymnasium  and  all  apparatus 
for  teachers'  use  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  main  or  administration  building  will 
contain  the  offices,  the  literary  school,  the  li- 
braries, and  the  auditorium.  It  will  be  the 
central  building,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
others  are  grouped.  It  will  stand  well  forward 
of  all  other  buildings  and  will  be  connected 
with  the  street  car  station  along  the  side  of  the 
bluff  by  a  tunnel  which  will  have  one  side  of 
glass,  and  which  will  be  a  walk  of  great  beauty, 
lined  with  flowers.  From  the  main  building  will 
radiate  tunnels  to  the  other  buildings  which  will 
be  available  for  the  passage  of  students  and 
others   in  bad  weather. 

The  power  house,  the  laundry,  and  the  garage 
are  now  in  process  of  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  separate  playgrounds  for 
each  dormitory  will  be  a  campus  of  eight  acres 
for  the  girls  and  one  of  twelve  acres  for  the 
boys.  These  are  now  covered  with  forests  con- 
taining native  trees,  such  as  oak,  poplar,  walnut, 
mulberry,  maple,  beech,  elm,  etc.  There  will 
be  constructed  a  lake  of  four  and  one-half 
acres  which  will  afford  opportunity  for  boating, 
swimming,  fishing,  and  skating  in  season.  There 
will  be  toboggan  slides,  sand  gardens,  school 
gardens,  walks,  and  tea  houses  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  education  of  the  students  in  mild 
weather.  The  athletic  field  will  have  race 
tracks  and  apparatus  for  outdoor  exercise  when 
the  weather  will  permit.  The  semi-circular 
bluff  will  overlook  a  lawn,  surrounded  by 
flowers,  on  which  in  suitable  weather  will  be 
lawn  fetes,  masques,  maypole  dances,  etc.  There 
will  be  birds  and  domestic  animals  in  sufficient 
number  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  im- 
portant varieties. 

In  no  sense  will  the  school  be  operated  as  a 
home,  but  in  it  should  be  passed  the  happiest 
part  of  the  students'  lives.  It  is  to  be  a  school 
purely,  in  which  is  to  be  given  in  its  course  of 
instruction  the  truest  aspirations,  and  the  skill 
and   mental   and  spiritual   strength   to   work  out 
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these  even  under  adverse  circumstances.  In 
this  day  of  changes,  when  few  follow  the 
trades  or  professions  of  their  ancestors  and  few 
live  on  the  trades  learned  at  school,  an  ability 
to  harmonize  with  new  conditions  and  new  sur- 
roundings is  necessary.  No  physical,  vocational, 
or  intellectual  education  will  extensively  avail 
when  the  mind  and  spirit  do  not  look  to  the 
best  of  which  they  are  capable.  No  pupil  can 
be  considered  educated  in  the  best  sense  who  does 
not  strongly  desire  continued  growth,  to  live  a 
clean  life,  and  to  give  full  returns  for  all  he 
received.  Any  education  which  administers  to 
the  sensual  or  selfish  is  vicious.  The  best  edu- 
cation,  therefore,    is   that   which    develops   self- 


thinking,  self-controlling,  self-acting  men  and 
women.  This  means  that  the  body  should  be 
kept  clean,  healthy,  and  responsive  to  all  reason- 
able demands  upon  it;  that  the  mind  should  be 
clear,  strong  and  aggressive;  and  that  the  spirit 
should  stimulate  to  the  highest  growth  and  ser- 
vice of  which  the  body  and  mind  are  capable. 
With  such,  all  minor  complications  will  be  re- 
solved and  sooner  or  later  each  such  person 
will  find  his  place  in  life  and  do  his  part  con- 
scientiously, ably,  and  well.  This  is,  I  think, 
the  most  advanced  idea  of  education,  and  upon 
this  is  our  new  school  for  the  blind  planned 
and  to  be  operated. 


SEVENTH  SESSION 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  23 


Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale, 
President  of  the  State  Normal  College  for  Col- 
ored People,  the  summer  school  vocal  class  gave 
an  evening  of  entertainment  consisting  of  a 
program  of  vocal  music  and  readings.  President 
Hale  described  briefly  the  work  of  this  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  the  colored  race. 

Mr.  Wampler  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  colored  department  of  the  Tennessee 


School  for  the  Blind  that  is  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  colored  children  of  the  state  of  Tennessee 
and  that  recently  he  had  had  the  privilege  of 
handing  diplomas  to  three  full  graduates  of  the 
institution,  the  first  time  such  an  honor  had  been 
won  by  colored  pupils  of  the  school.  He  also 
spoke  in  high  praise  of  "Mother"  Lowe,  who 
has  been  serving  the  blind  of  her  race  for  45 
years  as  matron   of  the  colored  department. 


EIGHTH  SESSION 

Thursday  Forenoon,  June  24 


At  the  eighth  session  Miss  Bertha  Dixon,  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Tennessee  School,  was  pre- 
sented by  Supt.  Wampler  for  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  the  Braille  Shorthand  Machine.  Miss 
Dixon,  who  is  employed  in  a  business  office  of 
Nashville,  received  at  dictation  a  letter  and 
transcribed  it  in  typewriting.  An  interchange 
of  experiences  brought  out  the  opinion  that  not 
yet  has  any  machine  been  perfected  that  is 
deemed  satisfactory. 

Director  Allen  reported  to  the  Association 
the  recent  conferring  upon  one  of  the  members, 


Principal  Burritt,  of  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr.  Sara  Stinchfield  discussed  "Speech  Defects 
in  Children." 

"What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Backward 
Blind  Children?"  was  the  topic  of  a  paper  by 
Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves  of  Philadelphia.  The 
subject  was  discussed  by  several  speakers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  followed. 


SPEECH  DEFECTS  IN  CHILDREN 

Sara  M.  Stinchfield,  Ph.D. 

Department    of    Psychology,    Mount   Holyoke    College. 


As  some  of  you  know,  my  major  interest  is 
in  a  special  field  of  applied  psychology,  that  of 
speech  correction.  This  is  one  of  the  rather  re- 
cent developments  in  special  education.  In  the 
early  days  of  its  history  in  this  country  it  was 
treated  mostly  as  a  medical  problem.  Some  of 
you  may  be  familiar  with  the  work  of  Dr. 
Hudson  Makuen  in  Philadelphia,  some  years  ago 


in  this  field.  A  great  deal  of  surgical  treat- 
ment was  used,  to  correct  lax  tongue  action,  and 
to  stimulate  precision  and  accuracy  in  utterance; 
tonsils  and  adenoids  were  removed,  teeth  were 
extracted,  and  similar  methods  employed,  but 
little  attention  was  directed  to  the  psychic  fac- 
tors involved. 

Dr.    Scripture,    coming    back    from    Germany 
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some  twenty  years  ago,  established  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity the  first  Psychological  Laboratory  in  this 
country,  and  he  did  pioneer  work  in  speech  cor- 
rection in  the  New  Haven  Schools  first,  then 
later  in  New  York  City.  Following  his  lead, 
we  have  the  establishment  of  similar  laboratories 
at  Cornell  and  a  Psychological  Clinic  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  started  in  1898, 
where  many  cases  of  speech  defect  were  treated. 

This  movement  has  grown  until  there  are  at 
least  a  score  of  cities  and  many  private  institu- 
tions in  which  speech  correction  has  become  an 
established  procedure.  In  Wisconsin  and  in  Cali- 
fornia state  supervisors  have  been  appointed  to 
attend  to  this  problem.  At  two  schools  for  the 
blind  speech  surveys  have  been  made.  Miss 
Fladeland  has  been  following  up  these  surveys 
with  corrective  work  at  Perkins  Institution  for 
two  years,  and  Overbrook  is  about  to  follow 
up  the  survey  made  there  within  the  last  two 
years.  It  is  about  the  results  of  some  of  these 
surveys  that  I  wish  to  speak,  and  I  think  it 
may  be  most  helpful,  first,  if  we  consider  under 
a  simple,  general  heading,  the  chief  types  of 
speech  defects  which  one  encounters  in  the 
schools, — both  public  and  private. 

If  we  consider  under  six  headings  the  vari- 
ous types  of  speech  deviations  which  are  listed 
in  the  literature,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
covered  practically  all  of  them, — these  are: 

1.  Delayed  speech  or  absence  of  speech. 

2.  Oral  inaccuracy. 

3.  Letter  substitution. 

4.  Stuttering. 

5.  Aphonia. 

6.  Aphasia. 

Delayed  sfeech,  or  absence  of  sfeech. 

Before  a  child  begins  to  use  articulate  lan- 
guage, he  has  a  sign  and  sound  language  of  his 
own.  We  find  him  using  changes  of  pitch,  in- 
terrogation, complaints,  assertions,  exclamations, 
and  other  forms  of  speech  which  appears  to  be 
imitation  on  his  part  of  what  he  hears  about 
him.  Experience  very  early  teaches  him  the 
social  value  of  this  mysterious  form  of  com- 
munication which  he  observes  in  grown-ups.  He 
finds  that  they  possess  a  "short-cut  to  action," 
which  he  does  not  at  once  understand  and  can- 
not readily  acquire.  But  at  length  there  emerges, 
in  the  normal  child,  a  vocabulary,  which  en- 
larges gradually  to  meet  his  needs,  and  to  obtain 
the  gratifications  of  his  wishes  as  he  begins  to 
form  associations  between  names  and  the  objects 
to  which  they  belong. 

For  all  this,  you  see  that  it  is  quite  important 
that  audition  (hearing)  should  be  normal,  since 
so  much  seems  to  depend  upon  imitation.  I  wish 
also  to  show  you  that  vision  plays  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  speech  reaction  than  psychol- 


ogists and  other  investigators  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  believe.  The  child  handicapped  by 
deafness  may  never  learn  the  sounds  correctly, 
and  so  unless  taught  may  never  learn  to  enun- 
ciate correctly.  If  born  a  mute,  then  unless 
special  education  is  given,  the  child  will  never 
acquire  speech,  beyond  a  few  primitive  expres- 
sions, because  of  neglect  during  the  plastic  pe- 
riod. And  so,  deaf-mutes  are  placed  in  an  in- 
stitution at  about  the  age  of  five  years,  although 
parents  do  well  to  begin  their  sensory  training 
before  this  period,  while  the  child  is  in  the  home, 
by  educating  muscles  and  kinaesthetic  sensations 
associated  with  the  making  of  various  speech 
sounds. 

The  deaf  child  must  fill  in  the  gaps,  supply 
the  missing  links,  guess  at  what  he  cannot  hear, 
even  after  he  learns  language,  so  that  always  his 
time  reaction  will  be  slower  than  that  of  the 
normal  child.  The  partially  deaf  child  gains 
best  results  when  eye  and  ear  work  in  coopera- 
tion, and  so  we  have  the  modern  method  of  oral 
and  aural  instruction  in  many  schools,  doing 
away  with  the  sign  language.  The  deaf  child 
is  more  liable  to  pulmonary  diseases  than  the 
hearing  child,  and  this  is  one  argument  for 
speech  education. 

Delayed  speech,  therefore,  may  indicate  deaf- 
mutism.  If,  however,  the  child  is  found  to  have 
normal  hearing,  the  next  thing  to  be  suspected 
in  the  case  of  a  history  of  delayed  speech  is 
feeble-mindedness.  One  would  probably  give  a 
mental  test  first  to  find  how  serious  is  the  retard- 
ation. If  the  mentality  proves  normal,  there  is 
still  a  third  cause  of  delayed  speech  which  has 
recently  come  to  the  attention  of  educators,  and 
this  is  the  child  known  as  the  "non-reader." 
Perhaps  he  may  get  on  very  well  in  arithmetic, 
in  memory  exercises  or  mental  gymnastics  of 
various  sorts,  but  he  can't  seem  to  learn  to 
read.  Two  years  ago,  at  Penn  State,  such  a 
child  was  referred  to  us,  as  passing  in  arithmetic 
and  memory  subjects,  but  not  able  to  read.  Fre- 
quently this  is  a  left-handed  child,  whose  tend- 
ency to  write  is  with  his  left  hand  originally, 
but  he  has  been  changed  from  left  to  right  by 
over-zealous  parent  or  teacher,  and  a  psychic 
blocking  or  disturbance  has  occurred  with  re- 
sulting speech  inhibitions.  Letters  and  words 
have  become  considerably  entangled  and  confused 
in  the  child's  mind,  and  so  he  will  have  none 
of  them.  He  avoids  speech,  in  order  to  protect 
himself,  not  to  give  himself  away,  or  to  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  other  children  of  his 
grade. 

Letter  Substitution  and  Oral  Inaccuracy. 

Letter  substitution  is  common  to  all  children 
in  beginning  to  talk.  Who  has  not  at  some  time 
said   "wun"   for  run,   or   "wook"   for  look?     S 
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and  z  sounds  give  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to 
many  children,  and  the  substitution  of  th  for 
the  s  OT  z  sound  may  persist  into  adulthood, 
if  no  attempt  is  made  to  correct  this  habit.  It 
is  not  at  all  the  fault  of  the  dental  occlusion,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  although  it  may  be  in 
some,  but  it  seems  to  be  based  on  poor  tonal 
imagery,  low  pitch,  discrimination  ability,  or 
even  to  intelligence^  as  the  more  intelligent 
among  our  college  girls  seem  to  make  a  better 
speech  adaptation. 

Oral  inaccuracy  is  the  bane  of  the  elocution 
teacher,  the  cause  of  much  distress  to  parent  and 
teacher,  and  often  an  embarrassment  to  the  child. 
At  Mount  Holyoke  College  we  find  it  necessary 
to  place  some  18%  of  the  freshmen  girls,  each 
year,  in  the  speech  correction  groups,  and  of 
these  fully  15%  each  year  are  of  the  oral  in- 
accuracy type.  We  have  very  few  stutterers. 
Oral  inaccuracy  may  be  due  to  inert,  apathetic, 
sluggish  tongue  and  jaw  movements  generally,  or 
to  inactive  lips,  or  soft  palate.  Poor  dental 
occlusion  may  contribute  to  the  difficulty,  or  the 
child  may  try  to  speak  between  tightly  closed 
teeth,   with  a  stiff,  rigid  lower  jaw. 

Stuttering. 

Stuttering  has  been  defined  as  an  "anxiety 
neurosis."  Dr.  Blanton  of  the  Minneapolis 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  writes  of  four  types  of 
stuttering.  Certainly  there  seem  to  be  at  least 
three  quite  distinct  types  which  appear  in  the 
ordinary  clinic.  There  is  the  slow-reacting,  dull 
apathetic  child,  such  as  one  finds  among  the 
foreign-born  children  in  cities  like  Pittsburgh. 
Then  there  is  the  high-strung,  nervous,  over- 
reacting type  whose  thoughts  run  ahead  of  the 
motor  speech  mechanism  and  so  there  is  inter- 
ference, blocking,  or  complete  inhibition  from 
a  few  seconds  to  some  minutes.  Then  there  is 
the  child  with  some  organic  condition  such  as 
paralysis,  epilepsy,  latent  tetany,  rickets,  ner- 
vousness, etc.,  or  a  child  recovering  from  some 
childhood  illness;  his  speech  suffers,  as  the  speech 
impulse  is  not  transferred  quickly  enough  from 
the  brain  to  the  peripheral  speech  mechanism, 
and  as  a  result  blocking  or  interference  occurs. 

The  "cures"  claimed  by  various  schools  which 
advertise  extensively  are  recruited  largely  from 
the  hysterical  stutter  type.  In  a  case  where  sug- 
gestion, encouragement,  sympathy  and  building 
up  of  confidence  is  concerned,  these  schools  seem 
to  work  marvelous  "cures,"  by  means  of  a  secret 
method  (the  method  of  distraction  and  elocu- 
tionary drills) .  Often,  however,  the  head  of 
such  a  school  never  sees  the  patients  in  his  in- 
stitution, there  is  no  medical  advisor  nor  psy- 
chologist, the  case  is  only  superficially  studied, 
if  at  all,  and  a  "mass  method"  employed,  which 
works    with    some,   and    fails   with   probably   as 


many  more.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  a 
sufficiently  scientific  procedure,  yet  such  schools 
charge  from  $150  to  $300  or  even  $500  for 
undertaking  treatment.  Of  course  no  reputable 
physician  ever  guarantees  a  cure  without  having 
at  least  seen  the  patient,  and  usually  not  then. 
It  is  considered  most  unprofessional.  One's  sym- 
pathy goes  out,  therefore,  to  the  stutterer  and  his 
parents.     Both  seem  to  be  frequently  victimized. 

Afhasia  and  Afhonia. 

Finally,  there  are  two  types  which  came  into 
prominence  during  the  late  war.  I  refer  to  the 
cases  of  Aphonia  and  Aphasia.  Aphonia  is  a 
loss  of  voice.  It  differs  from  delayed  speech, 
in  that  one  has  at  some  time  possessed  normal 
speech,  or  what  passes  for  normal  speech,  where- 
as in  delayed  speech,  the  normal  speech  habits 
have  failed  to  appear  at  the  time  when  they 
should  ordinarily  be  present.  In  aphonia  there 
may  be  some  ability  to  whisper  or  to  utter  a 
hoarse  sound,  but  usually  the  vocal  cords  do  not 
approximate,  or  come  together  as  in  normal 
phonation  and  only  whispered  sounds  can  be 
made.  Such  cases  were  common  among  men 
who  were  gassed  during  the  war.  It  is  common 
in  cases  of  laryngitis  and  phyryngitis  and  in 
some  forms  of  hysterical  seizure.  Dr.  Southard 
makes  frequent  reference  to  it  in  his  book  on 
Neuropsychiatry   and   Shell-shock. 

Aphasia  results  from  brain  lesion.  Some  in- 
jury, shock  or  toxic  condition,  as  in  disease,  af- 
fects the  brain  centers  in  which  are  stored  mem- 
ories for  words  seen,  or  words  heard,  or  words 
spoken,  and  so  we  speak  of  three  types  of  aphasia, 
motor,  sensory  and  association  or  conduction 
aphasia.  In  sensory  aphasia  one  can  still  speak, 
but  if  the  lesion  is  in  the  auditory  area  in  the 
temporal  lobes  of  the  brain,  it  affects  the  mem- 
ories for  words  heard,  and  while  hearing  is  in- 
tact, the  individual  does  not  understand  what  he 
hears.  It  is  as  though  he  were  hearing  a  foreign 
language  for  the  first  time.  If  the  lesion  is  in 
the  visual  speech  area,  in  the  occipital  lobe,  one 
may  still  be  able  to  see,  but  words  have  lost 
their  meaning,  or  objects  may  also  lose  their 
meaning,  and  he  can  no  longer  read  or  identify 
different  objects  by  name.  If  one  can  both  hear 
and  understand,  and  see  well  enough  to  under- 
stand what  is  read,  and  yet  cannot  say  the  word 
at  will,  then  we  call  it  motor  aphasia,  as  the 
motor  speech  mechanism  is  not  in  its  normal 
state  of  responding  to  the  impulse  sent  down 
from  the  higher  brain  centers  to  the  surface 
speech  muscles. 

Frequently  loss  of  the  motor  ability  for 
writing  is  also  found  when  motor  aphasia  is 
present.     This  is  called  apraxia. 

These  six  heads  cover  most  of  the  speech  de- 
fects known   and   given   under  various  titles  by 
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many  authors.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  tables  here  given,*  which  show  the  distribu- 
tion by  types  of  the  speech  defect  cases  found  in 
two  recent  surveys  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind 
at  Watertown,  and  at  Overbrook.  In  the  columns 
here  shown  are  listed  the  various  types  of 
speech  difficulties  found.  Some  overlap,  as  you 
will  see.  There  may  be  a  frontal  lisp  or  a 
lateral  lisp,  and  there  may  be  a  letter  substitu- 
tion combined  with  general  inert,  inactive,  care- 
less oral  movements,  or  oral  inaccuracies.  I  have 
included  what  might  better  be  separately  tabu- 
lated, but  because  we  encountered  these  cases  in 
our  speech  survey  and  because  there  seem  to  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  cause  some  con- 
cern in  the  schools  I  refer  to  certain  psychic  dis- 
turbances and  really  mental  hygiene  problems, 
which  came  to  our  attention  while  making  the 
study  of  speech  deviations. 

These  varied  from  emotional  uncontrol,  ner- 
vousness, personality  difficulties,  to  negatively  re- 
acting persons,  going  contrary  to  suggestion,  and 
to  various  behavior  cases  which  constitute  a  real 
problem  in  any  school. 

In  the  resume  you  will  notice  that  the 
total  number  examined  is  given  as  404,  while 
the  number  of  speech  defect  cases,  which  we 
feel  to  be  in  need  of  remedial  measures  is  201,  or 
49%.  In  the  elementary  schools  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  in  a  survey  covering  grades  one  to 
eight,  it  was  found  that  18%  were  in  need  of 
speech  training  for  mild  or  serious  disturbances 
of  speech.  Here  you  will  notice  the  percentage 
IS  much  higher;  4%  is  a  very  high  figure.  What 
does  this  mean.""  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an 
important  indication  of  the  part  which  vision 
plays  in  the  development  of  normal  speech  habits, 
and  that  in  thinking  of  speech  as  developing 
almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  auditory  stimula- 
tion, we  have  not  given  sufficient  recognition  to 


*See   page   305. 


the  visual  apparatus  and  the  part  which  it  plays 
in   the  acquiring  of  normal  speech  habits. 

In  both  schools,  the  girls  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  speech  defects  than  have  the  boys.  I 
wonder  if  this  may  not  be  due  to  the  more  active 
life  of  the  boys?  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  the 
blind  schools,  the  girls  fall  far  below  their  see- 
ing sisters,  in  the  matter  of  physical  education, 
bodily  activity  and  opportunity  for  play,  where- 
as much  is  done  for  the  boys  along  these  lines 
in  the  schools,  and  they  seem  to  be  more  ag- 
gressive in  seeking  physical  activity,  in  any  case. 

Just  as  is  the  case  with  the  deaf  child,  who 
is  more  than  ordinarily  suspicious,  and  has  strong 
tendencies  to  become  psychotic,  more  or  less,  un- 
less very  wisely  handled,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  similar  danger  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  children,  from  too  inactive  a  life.  The 
play  of  expression  found  in  the  seeing  child  is 
rarely  found  in  the  same  extent  in  the  counten- 
ance of  the  blind  child.  I  believe  dramatics  and 
contests  which  stimulate  to  expressive  activities 
are  most  helpful  and  to  be  encouraged  as  much 
as   possible. 

The  large  number  of  letter  substitution  cases 
found  among  the  kindergarten  children;  also  the 
higher  percentage  of  stuttering  there  is  what 
one  might  expect.  In  one  of  the  schools,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  great  deal  of  stuttering  in  the 
upper  school  among  the  boys.  If  it  persists  in 
these  cases,  it  is  liable  to  prove  a  serious  economic 
and  a  social  handicap.  Oral  inaccuracy  and  in- 
effective speech  is  most  common  among  the 
upper  and  lower  school  girls.  It  was  very  close 
in  both  schools,  being  present  in  48  cases  or  in 
24%  of  the  total  number  of  speech  defect  cases. 

Certainly  speech,  as  an  economic  and  social 
asset,  is  important  to  children  who  are  normal 
in  every  other  way.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  even 
more  so,  in  the  case  of  handicapped  children 
whose  economic  future  is  limited  or  threatened 
by  the  addition  of  so  important  a  factor  as  a 
speech  handicap. 
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Distribution  Table  Showing  Results  of  Speech  Tests  at  Pennsylvania  Intstitution  for 
THE  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  at  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.,  1924-26 


Uffer 

School 

Kindergarten 

Loiuer  School 

Total 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls         Boys 

Girls         Boys 

No.  of 
Cases 

Vocal   defect    (harsh,   etc.) 

6 

7 

2 

4 

19 

Vocal  defect   (hoarse) 

1 

1 

2 

Stutter,    hesitation. 

1 

3 

3                3 

1 

11 

Letter    substitution,     (with    or 

without  lisp,) 

2 

4 

8                9 

4                2 

29 

Nasality, 

3 

3 

Oral   inaccuracy   &   letter   sub- 

stitution, 

11 

5 

5                2 

5                2 

30 

Jaw  tension  while  speaking. 

3 

2 

5 

Mild   oral    inaccuracy, 

11 

9 

5                6 

10                7 

48 

Foreign   accent, 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Oral   inaccuracy   &   lisp. 

12 

3 

5                1 

1                 1 

23 

Deafness  with  oral  inaccuracy. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

S 

Lateral  lisp. 

1 

1 

Cleft  palate  speech, 

1 

1 

Breathy  quality  or  poor  vocal 

quality. 

2 

2 

Emotional  uncontrol. 

1                 1 

2 

Nervousness,  personal  difficulty 

or  psychotic  tendency. 

6 

4 

10 

Dementia    praecox    quality    of 

voice, 

2 

2 

Negatively   suggestible   person- 

ality. 

1 

1 

Monotonous,  repressed,  subdued 

tones. 

1 

1 

Aphasia, 

1 

1 

Paraphasia, 

1 

1 

Introvert,  shut-in  type,  (notice- 

ably  so). 

1 

1 

Totals  with  speech   defect, 

61 

42 

30              23 

28               17 

201 

(Girls   119,  Boys  82) 


Total  numbers  examined 


Uffer  School 


Kindergarten 


Girls 135  Girls 

Boys    93         Boys 

Total  No.  examined, 


.49 
.55 


Loiuer  School 


Girls 
Boys 


.30 
.42 


.404 


No.  of  boys   tested,    190       No.   with  speech   defects,    82  or  43% 

No.   of  girls  tested,    214       No.   with   speech   defects,    119  or  55% 

Total,     404      No.   with  speech   defects,    201  or  49% 
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Of  the  201  speech  defect  types,  82  cases  or 
41%  were  boys,  119  cases  or  59%  were  girls. 
Usually  the  ratio  is  given  as  three  to  one 
(boys  in  the  majority).  In  these  schools  we 
find  a  large  number  of  girls  having  speech 
defects. 

Significant  tendencies. 
I.  Large  number  of  letter  substitution  cases, 
29  or  14-%.  Commonest  among  kinder- 
garten children. 
II.  Mild  oral  inaccuracy  with  ineffective 
speech,  48  or  24%.  Commonest  among 
upper  and  lower  school  girls. 

III.  Oral    inaccuracy   and   lisping,    23    or    11%. 

Commonest  among  upper  school  girls. 

IV.  Stutter  or  hesitant  speech;    broken   rhythm, 

etc.,    11    or    5%.      Most   common   in   the 
kindergarten. 

Discussion  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 

I  rise  not  only  to  express  my  commendation 
of  the  paper  we  have  just  heard  but  also  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  speech  correction  at  Perkins. 
Two  years  ago  Dr.  Hayes  sent  down  from  Mount 
Holyoke  College  Dr.  Stinchfield,  of  his  staff, 
to  ascertain  how  many  of  our  pupils  had  speech 


defects  and  what  kind.  You  may  know  that 
some  of  our  students  of  the  Harvard  course 
pay  for  their  keep  while  with  us  by  assisting 
in  one  way  or  another.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  Dr.  Stinchfield  was  assisted  by  a  graduate 
of  Superintendent  Chappie's  school  and  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  who  proved  so  apt 
and  helpful  that  Doctors  Hayes  and  Stinchfield 
recommended  her  to  my  attention  for  appoint- 
ment as  "assistant  in  corrective  speech,"  the  lat- 
ter promising  that  she  would  give  her  special 
instruction  the  following  summer.  On  these 
conditions  I  appointed  my  student  on  the  salary 
of  a  beginning  teacher,  which  salary  has  been 
twice   increased. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by 
appointing  this  young  lady  I  killed  two  birds 
with  one  stone — added  to  my  staff  a  much  needed 
instructor  and  helped  a  very  worthy  blind  girl. 
May  I  suggest  that  you  can  do  the  same  sort 
of  thing.  Surely  every  school  has  among  its 
younger  graduates  at  least  one  who  is  capable 
of  being  an  asset  to  its  staff  as  assistant  in  cor- 
rective speech  or  in  corrective  gymnastics.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  the  right  kind  of 
blind  instructor  is  in  sundry  respects  superior  to 
the  average  teacher  who  sees. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  BACKWARD  BLIND 

CHILDREN.? 

MRS.  JESSIE  ROYER  GREAVES 
Director  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Backward  Blind  Children,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 


One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
us  as  instructors  of  the  blind  is,  "What  shall  we 
do  with  the  backward  blind  child?"  We  can  no 
longer  evade  this  vital  issue;  we  must  face  it; 
we  must  solve  this  problem,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  backward  child,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  sightless  child  who  progresses  normally. 

Educators  have  long  since  realized  the  detri- 
ment it  is  to  normal  children  to  be  hampered 
by  those  of  slower  development;  so  now,  in  our 
most  progressive  schools  for  the  sighted,  pupils 
are  grouped  according  to  ability;  and,  in  sec- 
tions where  there  are  many  backward  children, 
entire   buildings   are   devoted   to   their  education. 

We,  as  instructors  of  the  Blind,  have  had  so 
many  difficult  problems  pressing  us  for  imme- 
diate solution,  problems  made  harder  to  solve  by 
the  particular  angle  they  present,  that  we  may 
be  excused  for  having  devoted  little  time  to  this 
one  which  we  have  thought  touches  but  a  single 
group  among  the  Blind.  Now,  however,  if  we 
are  to  keep  our  high  place  among  all  Educators, 
we  must  realize  that  this  problem  touches  all 
groups,  and  we  must  answer  the  question,  "What 
shall  we  do  with  the  backward  Blind?" 


It  is,  I  suppose,  because  I  have  made  a  success- 
ful attempt  to  solve  this  momentous  problem, 
that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  entrusted 
to  me;  but  I  ask  you  to  help  make  this  a  most 
profitable  conference,  adding  from  your  experi- 
ence suggestions  that  we  may  carry  home,  and 
asking  questions  which  must  be  answered  in  a 
satisfactory  solution   to   this   question. 

The  story  of  my  school  is  brief  as  its  years 
are  few;  but  the  influences  which  led  to  its  in- 
ception are  many,  and  cover  more  than  two 
score  of  years.  The  first  influences  were  those 
received  during  three  years  of  study  at  Emer- 
!Jon  College  of  Oratory.  There  we  learned  why 
sound  minds  cannot  exist  in  unsound  bodies  and 
how  mental  growth  may  be  fostered  by  true 
physical  culture — that  culture  which  develops  the 
body  through  the  mental  control  of  its  various 
parts. 

It  was  while  receiving  this  training  that  I  had 
my  first  contact  with  blind  children.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  their  need  of  physical  de- 
velopment; and  that  great  educator,  Charles 
Wesley  Emerson,  showed  me  exercises  by  which 
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poise,  muscular  sense  and  a  sense  of  direction 
might  be  developed  in  a  sightless  child. 

Then  it  was  that  I  was  most  fortunate  in 
coming  under  the  influence  of  that  other  great 
educator,  Edward  E.  Allen,  who  helped  me  to 
apply  to  the  sightless  child  what  I  had  already 
learned.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  began  my 
work  of  developing  the  powers  of  physical  ex- 
pression and  declamation  in  the  pupils  of  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind.  The  history 
of  those  happy  years  would  more  than  fill  a 
paper  the  length  of  this;  but  only  those  influ- 
ences which  led  me  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
backward  blind  have  a  place  here. 

My  teaching  every  child  who  came  into  the 
Overbrook  School,  from  the  little  toddlers  to  the 
post  graduates,  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  study 
all  types  of  blind  children.  Each  type  required 
different  handling;  so  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
a  scheme  to  meet  the  need  of  each  type.  If 
one  scheme  failed,  it  was  necessary  to  find  out 
why  and  then  work  out  another  plan.  The 
various  methods  used  with  their  results,  would 
fill  an  interesting  and  amusing  volume.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  have  been  few 
pupils  in  all  these  years  who  have  failed  to 
respond  to  my  continuous  effort;  even  those 
whom  I  thought  I  had  failed  to  reach  have  come 
back  in  later  years  to  thank  me  for  the  good 
they  had  received   from   my  efforts. 

This  unceasing  effort  of  years  to  find  a  way 
to  develop  the  peculiar  child,  to  nourish  the 
mental  growth  through  the  physical,  brought 
a  deep  understanding  of  the  hindrances  to  moral 
development.  Little  by  little  the  fascination  of 
the  search  grew  upon  me;  first,  to  find  a  cause 
for  the  effect — or  rather  defect — and  then  to 
find  a  means  by  which  that  cause  might  be 
removed.  In  many  cases  the  retarded  develop- 
ment was  due  to  physical  causes  which  could  be 
removed  under  favorable  conditions;  time  was 
often  the  necessary  factor;  and  more  often,  it 
was  the  fear  for  self-deficiency  which  hindered 
growth. 

Mr.  Allen  fostered  this  phase  of  my  work, 
encouraging  my  investigation  and  respecting  my 
conclusions  regarding  the  exceptional  children. 
He  always  impressed  me  with  the  necessity  of 
bringing  every  blind  child  up  to  the  normal,  no 
matter  what  the  hindrances  were;  and  his  sug- 
gestions and  encouragement  have  always  been 
an  inspiration  to  me.  To  him  I  owe  my  faith 
in  the  potent  ability  of  the  retarded  blind  child. 

As  the  deeper  understanding  came  of  the  causes 
for  the  retarded  development  of  my  pupils,  I 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  help  them  under  a 
different  environment,  away  from  the  press  of  a 
large  school  and  normal  children.  This  longing 
grew  from  year  to  year  as  I  saw  pupils  unable 


to  continue  grade  work  who,  I  knew,  could 
progress  under  special  care. 

It  was  not  until  1920,  however,  that  I  had 
any  time  which  I  could  devote  to  this  special 
work.  Then  I  told  Mr.  Burritt  I  wanted  one 
little  girl  for  the  summer  who  would  require 
particular  care.  He  asked  me  to  take  two  little 
girls,  the  second  child  being  a  pupil  from  New 
Jersey.  My  work  with  them  was  sufficiently 
telling  to  make  him  ask  me  to  take  two  more 
children  the  following  year.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  wished  me  to  take  another  child  also. 

Then  it  was,  I  determined  to  try  to  do  the 
thing  that  I  had  so  often  wished  someone  would 
do:  give  the  backward  blind  children  a  chance 
of  their  own  in  a  school  of  their  own.  When  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Allen  of  my  intention,  he  replied, 
"If  you  like  this  sort  of  thing,  we  should  all 
help  you;  for  a  separate  school  for  the  backward 
blind  is  a  crying  need." 

As  I  had  very  little  to  start  with,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  begin  in  a  small  way;  but  in  these 
few  years,  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind 
has  helped  fifteen  children.  In  teaching  the  school- 
work,  housework,  handwork  and  physical  train- 
ing, I  have  four  capable,  earnest,  self-sacrific- 
ing helpers;  all  of  whom  are  doing  double  duty. 
One  of  these  teaches  singing  and  piano  besides 
helping  with  the  schoolwork;  another  who  can 
do  more  with  helpless  little  fingers  both  in  dress- 
ing and  in  beginning  Braille  than  I  can,  is  my 
assistant  in  the  housekeeping;  a  third  takes  care 
of  our  little  store;  and  a  fourth  is  builder,  me- 
chanician, and  assistant  manager.  The  home  is 
large  and  the  pupils  receive  individual  instruc- 
tion  in  almost  all  of  their  work. 

The  home  is  always  emphasized  in  their  train- 
ing. Each  child  is  taught  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time,  that  he  must  do  his  part  in  making  our 
home  a  beautiful  place  to  live  in,  and  that  he 
is  responsible  for  the  happiness  of  our  family. 
The  children  know  that  we  want  them  to  learn 
to  be  so  generous  and  loving,  so  useful  and  help- 
ful, that  some  other  home  will  be  willing  to 
take  them  as  a  member  of  its  family  when  the 
time  comes  that  they  must  leave  ours. 

Obedience  means  love  in  our  family.  One 
small  boy  defined  the  word  "obey,"  in  a  test, 
as,  "being  kind  to  Mrs.  Greaves."  That  answer 
would  make  him  fail  in  a  Binet  test,  but  would 
it  make  him  fail  in  that  higher  one  of  love,  the 
one  we  all  must  learn  to  pass?  The  social  life 
of  our  family  is  developed  by  having  frequent 
guests  whom  the  children  entertain  as  you  would 
wish  your  children  to  entertain  your  guests  in 
your  home. 

The  children  have  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending Sunday  school  and  Church  where  they 
mingle  with  sighted  children.  They  also  take  an 
active  part  in  a  neighborhood  Bible  Class  which 
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is  conducted  at  the  School  by  earnest  Christians. 
My  pupils  have  their  Braille  Bible  and  they 
read  th  assigned  lesson  aloud,  they  also  take  part 
in  the   well  conducted  singing. 

Music  is  made  an  important  feature  of  our 
school.  Every  child  capable  of  learning  Braille 
music  joins  the  sight-singing  class  and  plays  the 
piano.  This  work  is  greatly  impelled  by  the 
frequent  entertainments  which  the  pupils  give  as 
well  as  by  the  public  music  contests.  The  enter- 
tainments also  inspire  the  pupils  to  better  read- 
ing and  reciting,  and  to  make  greater  effort  in 
their  plays  and  physical  culture  drills,  all  of 
which  go  to  make  up  the  entertainment  programs. 

Every  child  has  a  part  in  the  housework,  the 
youngest  begging  for  a  chance  "to  work."  Work 
varies,  of  course,  according  to  ability;  the  totally 
blind  children  being  more  limited  and  slower  to 
learn  than  those  with  sight.  They  do,  how- 
ever, wash  and  wipe  the  dishes,  dust,  and  set 
the  table,  while  two  children  who  have  partial 
sight  are  becoming  quite  good  cooks.  The  sense 
of  responsibility  is  fostered  in  each  pupil  as  he 
performs  these  daily  tasks;  and  this  helps  to 
remove  the  irksomeness  from  housework  besides 
creating  in  each  pupil  the  ideal  of  "doing  his 
best." 

Outside  the  house,  there  is  the  garden  with 
its  lessons  and  exercise,  the  chickens  and  cows 
to  study  and  care  for,  the  woodpile  and  saw — 
that  particular  delight  of  our  boys — the  run- 
ning track  and  swimming-pool,  the  delight  of 
us  all  these  hot  days. 

I  was  particularly  fortunate  in  finding  a  place 
for  my  school  which  has  a  real  brook  running 
through  the  meadow;  and  in  this  we  have  built 
a  cement  pool  through  which  the  water  is  always 
flowing.  This  old  home  is  situated  on  the  old 
"Gulph  Road,"  that  ancient  highway  over  which 
Washington's  army  marched  on  its  way  to  Val- 
ley Forge,  and  is  about  three  miles  from  those 
sacred  hills.  Our  village  is  revolutionary,  too; 
its  name.  King  of  Prussia,  having  been  given 
in  honor  of  that  friend  of  the  colonists.  King 
Frederick   the   Great. 

Because  our  home  is  situated  on  the  main 
highway  from  Philadelphia  to  Valley  Forge,  we 
have  embraced  the  opportunity  of  conducting  a 
little  refreshment  stand;  "The  Pupils'  Canteen," 
we  call  it.  Here  the  pupils  are  taught  to  buy 
and  sell,  my  storekeeper,  who  is  an  Overbrook 
graduate,  conducting  a  storekeeping  class.  She 
also  interests  the  children  in  spelling,  and  follows 
Mr.  Burritt's  lead  in  having  frequent  public 
spelling    contests. 

In  the  school  work  the  children  are  taught  in- 
dividually; but  when  they  can  work  together  in 
spelling  or  in  number  contests,  or  in  any  phase 
of  story  telling  in  English  or  in  History  or  in 
Geography,    I    find    it    an    advantage    to    group 


them.  Sometimes  rivalry  will  overcome  self- 
repression  and  foster  ambition;  but  I  find  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  allow  a  child  to  be 
discouraged  in  group  work.  Particularly  is  this 
true  if  his  previous  group  work  has  been  un- 
successful. 

We  do  not  keep  children  in  the  school  who 
prove  to  be  unteachable;  but  the  word  "feeble- 
minded" is  not  in  our  vocabulary.  Past  failures 
are  used  only  as  an  incentive  to  prove  a  real 
capacity  for  development.  That  our  practice  in 
this  matter  is  a  good  one,  is  proved  by  the 
advancement  made  by  our  pupils.  It  helps  more 
to  develop  self-respect,  ambition  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  than  any  other  influence  we  bring 
to  bear  upon   those  entrusted  to   our  care. 

I  feel  I  cannot  too  much  emphasize  this  at- 
mosphere which  is  preserved  in  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind.  It  is  an  atmosphere 
which  it  is  impossible  to  create  for  the  back- 
ward children  in  a  school  where  they  have  to 
mingle  with  normal  children.  For  the  same 
reason,  tests  as  tests  are  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help  to  my  children.  As  Mr.  Hamilton  said 
in  a  recent  discussion  of  this  convention,  "tests 
must  be  a  game  in  which  the  child  can  show 
his  skill." 

In  giving  tests,  we  have  found  that  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  previous  mental  en- 
vironment of  the  pupil.  I  have  several  pupils 
who  have  spent  twelve  or  more  years  in  a  Home 
for  Blind  Babies  where  they  have  not  only  been 
fed  on  baby  food  but  have  lived  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  we  build  up  around  little  children. 
These  children  can  be  taught  all  school  branches, 
housework,  handwork  and  music  from  the  Braille, 
but  it  requires  more  time  to  develop  those  men- 
tal processes  demanded  by  the  Binet  Test  for 
children  of  their  years.  Their  mental  experi- 
ences have  been  too  limited  to  allow  them  to 
answer  questions  in  any  way  except  the  con- 
crete way  of  applying  the  question  to  them- 
selves. They  show  a  mental  capacity  equal  to 
their  years  but  a  mental  environment  of  much 
younger  children. 

Not  only  is  previous  mental  environment  to 
be  considered  in  helping  the  backward  child,  but 
the  physical  condition  must  be  regarded  as  a 
hindrance  to  mental  growth.  Unless  we  can 
develop  our  backward  children  to  a  normal 
physical  activity,  we  cannot  expect  normal  men- 
tal action.  In  my  home,  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  great  care  in  discriminating  between 
the  child  who  complains  in  order  to  receive  at- 
tention and  the  one  who  suffers  in  silence.  I 
have  known  a  boy  to  hide  a  physical  ill  which 
is  a  real  mental  hindrance  because  he  does  not 
want   to  make   trouble. 

My  experiences  with  these  children  have  made 
me    feel — even    more    than    my    observations    at 
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Overbrook  have  made  me  realize — how  difficult 
it  is  to  handle  this  type  of  child  in  our  regular 
schools  for  the  Blind.  If  these  children  must 
be  taught  in  the  large  school  they  should  receive 
individual  instruction  or  be  taught  in  very  small 
groups.  More  than  that,  they  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  rules  necessary  for  the  discipline 
of  the  other  pupils. 

In  my  school,  if  a  child's  condition  is  such 
as  to  cause  him  to  make  a  failure  of  his  les- 
son, he  is  sent  to  do  some  outdoor  task  or  on 
an  errand  to  the  Canteen.  Washing  dishes  with 
orderly  methods  has  brought  co-ordination  of 
brain  and  undeveloped  hands  when  everything 
else  has  failed.  I  have  found  that  a  dis- 
couraged child,  a  chair,  a  dust  cloth  and  the 
smiling  request,  "please  polish  this  chair  for 
me,"  is  a  potent  combination  for  growth  in 
health,  hope  and  ambition. 

But  these  interruptions  in  routine  could  not 
be  allowed  in  our  regular  schools,  so  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  backward 
child  should  not  be  in  our  schools  for  his  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  normal  child. 
I  would  make  this  plea  also,  for  the  backward 
child — pause  and  pause  again — before  classify- 
ing your  backward  children  as  feeble-minded. 
Give  them  the  benefit  of  every  physical  aid  at 
your  disposal;  consider  deeply  the  opportunities 
they  have  had  for  contact  with  things  you  think 
they  should  know  and  the  mental  processes  you 
think  they  possess,  before  you  pass  judgment. 

Then,  too,  I  would  beg  for  time — time — time 
— in  the  development  of  the  backward  child.  If 
his  preschool  environment  has  been  negative,  or 
worse,  he  is  just  that  many  years  behind  the 
child  who  has  had  good  training  from  infancy. 
Some  of  my  pupils  who  began  their  intensive 
training  late  indeed,  now  give  promise  of  be- 
coming self-supporting,   respected  citizens. 


Discussion  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 

Mrs.  Greaves'  paper  should  interest  every  one 
of  us.  It  may  offer  to  more  than  one  a  solu- 
tion of  a  perennially  difficult  problem — what  to 
do  with  some  homeless  child  who  will  not  clas- 
sify or  even  fit  in.  Now  as  far  as  I  know  there 
are  but  two  schools  in  the  world  where  such 
pupils  will  be  taken  for  care  and  training,  this 
one  at  King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania,  the  other 
at  a  place  called  Stormont  House,  in  London. 
There  ought  to  be  more  of  them  to  which  we 
could  send  without  question  those  new  appli- 
cants who  are  evidently  mentally  borderline. 
They  do  not  belong  with  brighter  children;  are 
far  better  off  among  themselves,  where  they  are 
not  the  exception  but  the  rule,  each  being  as 
good  as  the  next  one.  Most  of  them  can  be 
taught  a  good  deal  but  the  process  is  through 
doing  and  making  and  helping  rather  than 
through  the  school  room.  Some  of  the  best 
teaching  in  the  world  may  be  observed  at  schools 
for  children  who  are  born  short. 

I  have  visited  Mrs.  Greaves'  little  school.  It 
is  small  enough  to  be  homelike,  and  to  offer 
each  member  a  chance  to  be  useful  and  therefore 
happy.  When  someone  applies  for  the  admit- 
tance of  such  a  child  into  your  institution  and 
you  realize  that  you  must  not  advise  its  going 
to  a  school  for  nervous  or  atypical  pupils,  where 
the  tuition  charge  is  some  $1,200.00  a  year,  re- 
member King  of  Prussia  and  the  little  home 
school  there  for  pupils  who  cannot  grade  and 
who  therefore,  need  individual  study  and  atten- 
tion, and  direct  your  special  applicant  to  it. 
By  so  advising  you  will  perhaps  be  doing  a 
double  good — good  to  the  child  and  good  to 
this  much  needed  enterprise  which  must  have 
pupils  or  perish. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Foun-  lowing  reports  were  presented.     After  which  the 

dation   for   the   Blind  was   conducted   under  the  election  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

chairmanship    of    H.    Randolph    Latimer,    with  took  place. 
Olin   H.   Burritt  acting  as  secretary.     The  fol- 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  B.  HAYES,  DIRECTOR  OF  INFORMATION  AND 

PUBLICITY 


The  Bureau  of  Information  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  common  with  all 
other  agencies  in  work  for  the  blind  receives  a 
volume  of  requests  for  information  which  in- 
creases as  the  public  becomes  better  acquainted 
with  the  service  which  the  Foundation  wishes 
to  offer. 


The  interviewing  of  visitors  who  come  to 
the  Foundation  seeking  information  is  a  time 
consuming  function  but  an  important  part  of 
our  program. 

Directory 

The  Foundation  has  assembled  data  for  the 
Directory  in  response  to  nation-wide  requests  for 
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information  relative  to  institutions  and  other 
agencies  working  with  the  blind  and  partially 
blind.  In  order  to  give  each  State  a  fair  repre- 
sentation, opportunity  has  been  afforded  all  or- 
ganizations known  to  the  Foundation  to  include 
statements  of  their  work.  Information  con- 
cerning agencies  not  already  known  to  the 
Foundation  has  also  been  requested  from  those 
connected  with  public  and  private  organizations. 
Nearly  seven  hundred  letters  and  over  four 
hundred  questionnaires  have  been  sent  out,  and 
only  material  contributed  in  response  to  these 
requests  could  be  incorporated  in  the  Directory. 
The  intent  has  been  to  keep  the  Directory 
simple  and  uniform,  hence  the  subject  matter 
in  each  instance  has  been  tabulated  under  the 
same  general  headings  so  far  as  the  variety  of 
subjects  permits.  The  Directory  is  now  available 
— price  $2.00  per  copy,  additional  cost  of  $  .15 
if  mailed.  Copies  may  be  obtained  or  orders 
placed  at  the  Information  Bureau  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  or 
at  the  office  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  The  material  found  in  the  Directory 
was  collected  and  compiled  by  Miss  Lotta  S. 
Rand,  Associate  Director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind. 


Photographs 

The    Foundation    is    considering   having   large 
size  photographs  made  of  a  selected  number  of 
pioneers   and  prominent  persons   in   the  field   of 
work  for  the  blind.     This  will  be  done  with  the 
idea    of    being    of    service    to    schools,    libraries, 
commissions    and     other     agencies    interested     in 
work    for    the    blind,    and    in    those    who    have 
helped  to   build  its  history,   but   will,   of   course 
only   be   forthcoming  if   the    demand   proves    its 
value.      Already    the    Foundation    has    available 
photographs  of  Louis  Braille,  and  Valentin  Hauy 
(83^   X    11>^),  price   $1.00  each.     The  follow- 
ing names  have  been  suggested  and  will  be  made 
available,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  requests  for 
any  or  all   of  them   are  received: 
Dr.    William    Moon    (Moon   Type) 
William  B.  Wait   (New  York  Point) 
Joel  W.   Smith   (American  Braille) 
Dr.    Samuel    Gridley    Howe    (First    Supt.    of 

Perkins) 
Frank  H.  Hall    (Hall  Braille  Writer) 
Sir    Francis    Campbell    (Educator) 
Sir   Frederick   Fraser    (Educator) 
David   B.   Wood    (Musician) 
B.    B.    Huntoon    (American    Printing    House) 
Fanny   Crosby    (Hymn   writer) 
Any    persons    desiring    copies    of    the    photo- 
graphs made  of  these  twelve  or  any  of  them  are 
asked   to  send   their   orders   to   the   ofiice   of   the 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  New  York  City. 

Embossers'  List 

The  Department  conducts  a  clearing  house 
of  titles  to  be  published  in  Braille  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  issues  an  Embossers'  List 
of  all  such  publications.  Under  this  method 
duplication  is  avoided.  This  list  is  printed  each 
June,  with  two  supplementary  lists  sent  out  dur- 
ing the  year.  A  card  file  has  been  compiled, 
each  book  listed  under  its  title,  and  under  a 
cross  file  for  authors.  The  same  thing  is  done 
for  Braille  Embossed  Music.  Printed  cards  are 
sent  to  all  printing  houses,  on  which  selected 
titles  of  books  to  be  embossed  are  sent  to  the 
Foundation  office.  The  title  is  then  reserved  for 
them  unless  it  has  previously  been  printed.  Copies 
of  the  Embossers'  List  for  June,  1926,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Information  Bureau  without  cost. 
Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  reports  that  this  Em- 
bossers' List  is  invaluable  to  librarians  as  well 
as  to  printing  houses.  It  is  becoming  more  valu- 
able to  librarians  as  the  interest  in  hand  trans- 
cribing increases  throughout  the  country. 

Book  List 

The  Book  List  is  the  compilation  of  titles 
contained  in  the  Embossers'  List  ready  for  circu- 
lation. Six  weeks  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  Outlook,  letters  from  the  Foundation  are 
sent  to  all  printing  houses,  requesting  that  the 
lists  of  completed  books  be  mailed  to  the  office. 
This  list  is  published  on  the  last  page  of  the 
Outlook  for   the   Blind. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind 

In  the  quarterly  publication  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  an  effort  has  been  made  to  have 
the  magazine  become  increasingly  valuable  as  the 
organ  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  as  a  journal  of  the  profession  of 
workers  for  the  blind. 

There  has  appeared  in  each  issue  articles  of 
technical  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  record  all  affairs  of 
moment  which  may  be  valuable  as  a  matter  of 
reference  in  the  future.  Through  comprehen- 
sive correspondence  material  has  been  secured 
about  blind  men  and  women  who  are  established 
in  professional  life  and  this  has  been  presented 
in  the  form  of  feature  articles  which  record  the 
significant  experiences  of  those  who  have  fought 
their  way  to  success.  These  articles  have  in- 
cluded osteopathic  physicians,  editors  and  au- 
thors. 
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The  physical  appearance  of  the  magazine  has 
been  considered  with  the  thought  of  making  it 
not  only  helpful  and  stimulating  but  attractive 
to  the  eye. 

The  Outlook  has  been  sent  to  all  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Foundation,  carrying  to  those  who 
are  contributing  to  the  work  an  argument  for 
their  sustained  interest  in  the  cause  of  blindness 
and  their  continued  support  of  the  Foundation. 
It  is  the  only  vehicle  of  communication  with 
these  new  friends  of  the  blind  whose  interest  has 
been  aroused  and  must  be  maintained. 

Field  Service:  Nebraska 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation made  a  study  last  December  of  the  blind 
in  Lincoln  and  reported  on  the  status  of  work 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Abbatt,  Superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  was  gener- 
ous with  his  time  and  his  cooperation  which 
added  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  study. 
A  special  Committee  was  organized  to  advise 
with  Mr.  Abbott  and  the  State  Board  of  Control 
relative  to  a  revival  of  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  which  has  been  quiescent  since  1921 
owing  to  the  lack  of  a  state  appropriation.  The 
Board  of  Control  manifested  interest  and  re- 
reported  that  if  the  reasons  for  reestablishing  the 
Commission  were  properly  and  forcefully 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  and  to  the  General  Court,  during  legis- 
altive  session  in  1927,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Legislature  will  make  an  appropriation  to  cover 
this  important  state  activity. 

Iowa 

In  February  members  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Palmer,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Moore,  Secretary,  and  Mrs. 
M.  Russell  Perkins,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Foundation  for  aid  in 
organizing  its  work  in  Iowa  and  in  response 
Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand  was  sent  to  Des  Moines  to 
assist  in  the  planning  of  a  working  program  for 
the  Commission.  As  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Commission,  Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes 
had  only  assumed  charge  about  a  week  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  Miss  Rand  the  first  necessary 
steps  were  to  survey  existing  conditions  and  gain 
an  understanding  of  local  resources.  In  this 
way  only  could  the  imperative  needs  of  the  blind 
in  the  state  be  dealt  with.  Cooperation  and  affi- 
liation with  public  and  private  organizations — 
publicity  by  means  of  the  press  and  the  meeting 
with  groups  of  people — consideration  of  ways 
and  means  to  create  a  market  for  the  output  of 


blind  workers — the  gathering  of  a  census  of  the 
blind  and  a  general  outline  of  plans  for  future 
activities  were  also  some  of  the  problems  studied 
and  considered  at  the  Commission  office  during 
Miss  Rand's  brief  stay  in  Des  Moines. 

Helen  Keller  Campaign 

From  January  6th,  to  June  4th,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Information  spent  his  entire 
time  in  the  field  conducting  the  Helen  Keller 
Campaign.  During  his  absence.  Miss  Lotta  S. 
Rand  was  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion. The  Campaign  covered  70  cities,  9  states 
and  1 1 0  meetings.  This  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  present  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  general  and  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  Foun- 
dation in  particular  to  approximately  120,000 
people.  Aside  from  the  financial  returns  from 
this  Campaign,  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon 
the  educational  value  of  presenting  the  general 
scope  of  the  Foundation's  program,  also  the  pur- 
poses and  aims  of  local  organizations.  In  many 
instances,  meetings  were  held  in  a  community 
where  there  was  organized  work  for  the  blind 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  the 
local  secretary  grasped  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  work  from  Foundation  platform. 

Where  meetings  were  held  in  cities  in  which 
there  was  established  work  for  the  blind,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  of  the 
Foundation  was  invited  to  meet  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  Executive  Secretary  to  con- 
sider their  local  problems.  Among  the  letters 
received,  the  following  are  significant:  "When  it 
was  first  proposed  that  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  hold  Helen  Keller  Meetings 
as  a  means  of  raising  money  to  finance  the 
Foundation,  I  knew  that  here  in  New  Jersey 
if  people  were  to  contribute,  they  would  first 
ascertain  the  attitude  of  our  State  Commission 
towards  the  Foundation.  Therefore,  I  asked 
that  here  in  New  Jersey,  I  be  allowed  to  appear 
with  the  group  on  the  platform.  I  soon  found 
that  this  had  a  two-fold  result,  it  gave  the  state 
approval  to  the  work  of  the  Foundation  and  also 
gave  the  approval  of  the  Foundation  to  the  work 
of  the  state.  Your  program  shows  what  educa- 
tion and  opportunity  mean  in  the  life  of  capable 
blind  persons  with  Helen  Keller,  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  and  Edwin  Grasse  as  examples,  for  Mrs. 
Macy  gives  the  credit  of  her  education  to  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

"This  year  these  meetings  have  given  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  work  of  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  in  New  Jersey  to  the 
attention  of  over  50,000  persons  and  has  thereby 
brought  to  our  attention  many  blind  persons. 
The  various  towns  where  meetings  have  been 
held  are  inviting  us  to  hold  demonstrations  and 
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sales  for  our  local  work  in  their  midst.  This 
form  of  publicity  is  the  most  important  thing 
the  Foundation  could  possibly  do  to  strengthen 
the  local  work,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  local 
work  should  cooperate  with  the  Foundation  and 
help  build  it  up  so  it  can  function  in  ways  of 
coordinating  and  standardizing  work  for  the 
blind,  as  local  workers  cannot  do.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  executives  of  the  local  work 
should  be  given  the  same  privilege  that  has  been 
accorded  to  the  executives  in  New  Jersey,  and 
should  take  the  time  to  appear  at  the  meetings. 
I  am  writing  this  letter  as  a  result  of  my  experi- 
ences after  two  seasons  with  the  Helen  Keller 
Party,  that  the  other  organizations  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  unusual  opportunity  for  splendid 
publicity.  Even  if  we  were  dependent  upon  the 
generosity  of  private  contributions  for  our  sup- 
port I  think  I  would  write  the  same  for  I  feel 
the  better  the  local  public  understands  the  work 
for  the  blind,  the  more  they  will  give  and  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  find  work  for  the  blind. 

"It  gives  one  a  prestige  that  nothing  else  does 
to  appear  on  the  platform  with  Helen  Keller 
and  one  has  an  incentive  to  go  forth  and  to  do 
their  very  best  in  the  performance  of  their  daily 
tasks  after  associating  with  her  in  this  manner. 
Miss  Keller,  Mrs.  Macy,  Miss  Thomson  and 
Mr.  Grasse  are  all  working  hard  early  and  late, 
under  great  strain,  for  the  success  of  the  Foun- 
dation and  none  of  them  knows  that  I  am  writing 
this  to  you. 


"Again  thanking  you  for  the  splendid  publi- 
city afforded  our  work  here  in  New  Jersey 
through  this  Campaign  which  the  Foundation 
has  conducted,  believe  me  to  be, 

(Signed)     Lydia  Y.  Hayes, 
Chief  Executive  Officer 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind." 
"I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  the   Foundation 
received  a   day  or  two  ago. 

"I  presume  by  now  your  tour  is  at  an  end. 
Due  to  Helen  Keller's  appearances  here  business 
has  boomed  wonderfully  for  us  and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  boost. 

(Signed)      Helen  P.  Sawyer,  Exec.  Secy.. 

Southern  Tier  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Elmira,  N.  Y." 

"I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Helen  Keller  Campaign  both  as  a  means 
of  meeting  current  expenses  of  the  Foundation, 
and  as  a  way  of  raising  a  very  substantial  en- 
dowment. It  meets  my  approval  also  as  a  form 
of  the  very  highest  type  of  publicity. 

(Signed)      H.  R.  Latimer,  Exec.  Secy. 

Pennsylvania  Association   for  the  Blind 

Pittsburgh,  Pa." 

The  Campaign  has  raised  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public  and  circulated  mo- 
mentous information  over  a  wide  territory.  Its 
value  has  been  three-fold,  educational,  informa- 
tional, and  financial. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION 


The  work  of  the  Director  of  Research  and 
Education  during  the  past  year  may  be  classified 
under  six  headings:  First,  the  answering  of  an 
innumerable  number  of  inquiries  regarding  edu- 
cational and  other  topics;  second,  the  promotion 
of  educational  efficiency  in  schools  for  the  blind 
by  means  of  special  studies;  third,  the  promo- 
tion of  efficiency  in  Braille  embossing  plants  by 
arranging  conferences  among  Braille  publishers, 
stimulating  inventive  genius,  investigating  the 
relative  legibility  of  various  forms  of  printing 
etc.;  fourth,  arranging  for  the  publication  of 
additional  Braille  literature;  fifth,  providing 
scholarships  for  blind  students  taking  advanced 
training;  and  sixth,  furthering  the  interest  of 
blind  osteopaths. 

Correspondence 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  Directors  of  each 
department  of  the  Foundation  is  occupied  by 
attending  to  correspondence.  Letters  of  inquiry 
addressed  to  the  Foundation  represent  direct  ap- 
peals   for    service.      Every    one    connected    with 


the  Foundation  earnestly  endeavors  to  respond 
to  these  requests  for  specific  services  in  as  help- 
ful a  way  as  possible.  These  inquiries  often 
call  for  the  collection  of  special  data  which  will 
in  time  form  a  body  of  informational  material 
which  may  be  dispensed  in  a  way  calculated  to 
render  an  increasing  amount  of  service  with  a 
diminishing  amount  of  effort.  For  example, — 
a  commission  for  the  blind  inquires  regarding  the 
forms  used  by  home  teachers  in  rendering  weekly 
reports,  or  a  new  placement  agent  inquires  as  to 
how  her  contemporaries  in  other  places  are  meet- 
ing the  guide  problem.  If  the  replies  to  such 
inquiries  are  to  be  of  real  help  they  must  be 
concrete  and  up  to  date.  Such  information  is 
as  yet  not  usually  immediately  available  in  the 
Foundation  files.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Re- 
search Department  to  collect  such  material  and 
to  forward  it  to  the  correspondent.  This  mate- 
rial is  organized  in  the  Foundation  office  and  is 
available  to  the  next  inquirer  with  very  little 
effort.  Gradually  we  are  building  up  a  collec- 
tion of  the  results  of  such  investigations. 
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Promotion  of  Educational  Efficiency 

(A)  Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  begun  to 
harvest  some  of  the  fruits  of  its  past  endeavors. 
The  Braille  Music  Key  by  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  re- 
ferred to  in  our  last  report  as  in  course  of  prep- 
aration, is  now  a  reality.  Thanks  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  it  has  been  printed  both  in  Ink  and 
in  Braille,  and  may  be  obtained  at  that  printing 
house. 

(B)  A  forty-one  page  monograph  entitled 
"Present  Status  of  Instruction  in  Primary  Read- 
ing in  Residential  and  Day  School  Classes  for 
the  Blind"  by  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  data  for 
which  have  been  in  process  of  collection  for  more 
than  a  year,  has  recently  come  from  press.  Copies 
are  ready  for  distribution.  This  will,  for  the 
first  time,  make  available  to  teachers  of  the 
blind  reliable  information  regarding  the  methods 
of  teaching  reading  in  vogue  in  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.  A  sequel  to  this 
monograph  is  in  course  of  preparation  which 
will  set  forth  the  results  of  experimentation  now 
being  conducted  in  various  schools  for  the  blind, 
looking  toward  the  development  of  a  method  of 
teaching  reading  which  we  believe  will  be  su- 
perior to  those  now  in  common   use. 

(C)  Data  have  now  been  collected  from  nine 
different  schools  for  the  blind,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  arrange  during  the  summer 
a  revision  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  and 
the  Grey  Oral  Reading  Check  Test.  This  will 
be  welcomed  by  superintendents  of  schools  for 
the  blind  who  wish  a  reliable  measuring  stick 
for  appraising  the  progress  in  reading  made  by 
their    pupils. 

Promotion  of  Publishing  Efficiency 

(A)  Your  Director  of  Research  and  Educa- 
tion has  during  the  past  year  arranged  for  two 
conferences  of  persons  in  this  country  connected 
with  the  technical  aspects  of  Braille  publishing. 
These  conferences  have  resulted  in  a  most  cor- 
dial spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  and  an  inter- 
change of  suggestions  most  gratifying  to  all 
concerned.  At  the  conference  held  in  Septem- 
ber two  partially  completed  Braille  stereotyping 
machines  were  exhibited.  The  designers  of  these 
machines  participated  in  the  conference  and  wel- 
comed in  a  fine  spirit  criticisms  and  suggestions 
made  by  practical  users  of  such  machines.  As  a 
result  of  this  meeting  the  inventors  of  both 
machines  set  about  to  meet  the  adverse  criticisms 
made,  and  at  the  May  conference  two  very  satis- 
factory machines  were  exhibited.  An  interest- 
ing features  of  this  cooperative  effort  was  the 
raising   of   a   fund    among    the    agencies    repre- 


sented at  the  meeting,  to  defray  the  cost  to  the 
inventors  of  preparing  and  transporting  the 
machines  to  be  exhibited  at  the  May  meeting. 

(B)  There  has  been  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  relative  desirability  from 
the  standpoint  of  finger  readers,  of  dots  of  vari- 
ous heights.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
Research  Department  has  been  collecting,  as  time 
and  funds  permitted,  the  results  of  tests  upon 
this  subject.  Considerable  data  are  now  avail- 
able, which  we  hope  to  assemble  and  interpret 
during  the  summer.  The  results  of  this  study 
will  enable  Braille  embossers  to  go  forward 
with  much  more  confidence  in  this  particular 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 


Increasing  the  Number  of  Braille  Books 

(A)  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  an  allotment  of 
$15,000  was  made  by  the  United  States  Veterans 
Bureau  to  defray  the  cost  of  printing  twenty 
additional  Braile  titles  for  the  use  of  Blind 
Veterans  of  the  World  War.  These  books  will 
be  available  for  the  use  of  blind  civilians  so 
far  as  is  possible  consistent  with  the  convenience 
of  the  Veterans.  Your  Director  of  Research 
and  Education  was  asked  by  the  Director  of 
the  Veterans  Bureau  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  Veterans  and  Librarians  to  select 
the  titles  to  be  embossed.  These  books  are  to 
be  deposited  in  six  libraries,  located  geographical- 
ly in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  convenient  to 
the  blind  Veterans.  The  contract  for  publishing 
these  books  was  awarded  to  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  and  the  books  will  be 
available  to  readers  within  a   few  months. 

(B)  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  also  arranged  for  the  publication  in  Braille 
of  eleven  additional  titles  to  be  paid  for  from 
funds  either  contributed  directly  to  the  Founda- 
tion or  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Director 
of   Research. 

Scholarships 

During  the  past  year  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  awarded  five  scholarships  to 
blind  students  in  order  that  they  might  take 
advanced  training  designed  to  fit  them  for  speci- 
fic vocations.  These  scholarship  students  have 
rendered  an  excellent  account  of  themselves  dur- 
ing the  school  year  of  1925-26.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  four  addi- 
tional scholarships — making  nine  in  all — were 
established.  Awards  of  scholarships  for  the 
school  year  of  1926-27  will  be  made  prior  to 
August    15th. 
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Osteopaths  supply  any  one   interested   with   information   re- 

A  few  months  ago  it  was  brought  to  the  at-  S^''^^"?    the    arguments    pro    and    con    upon    the 

tention  of  your  Director  of  Research  and  Edu-  subject    of    blind    people    practicing    osteopathy, 

cation    that    steps    were    being    taken    in    certain  ^^^  members  of  the  Foundation  will  read  with 

states  to  exclude  blind  persons  from  licensure  to  interest  the  special  article  regarding  blind  osteo- 

practice   osteopathy.      Certain   members   of   state  paths  appearing  in  the  June  Outlook  for  the 

licensing    boards    are    endeavoring    to    get    the  Blind. 
schools  of   osteopathy  to  refuse   to   admit  blind 

students    to    matriculation.      After    investigating  Proposed  Study  of  Vocations 

the  subject  carefully,  your  Director  of  Research  c-        .u        .  ui-  u  r    i_     a 

and  Education  decided  that  since  this  is  a  fight  ,  ^!"'%'^'  establishment  of  the  American  Foun- 

within  the  osteopaths  profession   the  Foundation  ''^*'°"        ,   *^^   ^^'""^    '^  ^^'   ^''"   °"^   intention 

should  exercise  care  not  to  offer  offense  by  tak-  *°  undertake  as  soon  as  possible  a  study  of  the 

ing   measures    which   might   be    regarded    as   lay  vocational  opportunities  open  to  persons  without 

interference.     It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  work  ^^^^^-     ^"^^  °"^  restricted  finances  has  deterred 

through   the    International   Association    of   Blind  "^  ^^°'"  ^^^^  investigation.     The  members  of  the 

Osteopaths,    giving    all    the    moral    support    pos-  Foundation  will  be  interested  to  know  that  at  a 

sible,  and  supplying  the  able  officers  of  the  Asso-  recent   meeting    of    the    Executive    Committee    it 

ciation    with    such    data    as    could    be    assembled.  was  voted  to  engage  the  necessary  persons  to  be- 

The  whole  matter  will   be  up   for   discussion  at  gin  this  study  in  the  coming  autumn.     Some  in- 

the  National  Osteopathic  Convention  to  be  held  teresting    material    upon    the    subject    should    be 

at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  June.     Your  Director  available  by  the  time  of  our  next  annual  meeting. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,    REPORT    OF   THE    TREASURER 

HERBERT  H.   WHITE 

Balance  Sheet 
as  at  December  31,    1925 

General  Ftind,  Cash  and  Securities     ....        19,241.12 
^fecial  Funds,  such  as 5,827.92 

President's  Fund 

Braille  Printing 

Braille  Machinery 

Memorial  Embossing 

Scholarship 

Radio  Equipment 
Helen  Keller  Fund,  Cash  and  Securities  .     .     .      138,951.61 


Net  Worth,  December  31,   1925 $164,020.65 

Balance  Sheet 

as  at  May  31,    1926 

General  Fund,  Cash  and  Securities  ....         42,978.34 
Special   Fund 23,395.04 

President's  Fund 

Braille  Printing 

Braille   Machinery 

Memorial  Embossing 

Scholarship 

Radio  Equipment 

Revolving  Fund 
Helen  Keller  Fund,  Cash  and  Securities  .     .     .     219,983.52 


Net  Worth,  May  31,   1926 $286,356.90 
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Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ended  December   31,    1925 

Balance   January    1,    1925,   Gejteral 

Fund $25,363.99 

Receipts  from  Member  ships  .     .     .     31,394.29 

Receipts  from.  Donations  ....     22,696.00 

Receipts  from  Subscriptions  to  "Out- 
look" other  than  Membership 
Dues 764.74- 

Bank  Interest  and  Other  Income  .     .  849.91 

Total  Income  for  the  year  1925  .     .     .     .        55,704.94     $81,068.93 
Expenses  for  the  year  1925  .     .     .     60,827.81 
Appropriation  for  Scholarships  .     .        1,000.00 

Total   Expenses  and  Appropriations 61,827.81 


Cash  Balance,  General  Fund,  December  31,  1925  .     .     .      $19,241.12 

Schedule  of  General  Administration  Expenses 

Budget  for  the  Year  Ended  December  31,   1925 
Salaries 

Directors   of  Bureaus,  office  manager.  Research 

Agent,  Office  Staff $29,247.77 

Office  Expenses 

Rent  and  Light 

Stationery,  Printing  and  Supplies 

Mimeograph  Work,  Postage  and  Expressage 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Water,  Ice,  Towels  and  Sundries,  Audit  Fees 10,939.28 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 3,786.36 

Travel  Expenses 

General 3,314.05 

Campaign        3,009.24  6,323.29 

Printing  Foundation  Booklets,  Publicity,  etc 2,329.69 

Cost  of  Printing  and  Mailing  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  4,259.31 
Expenses — Bureau  of  Inform-ation  and  Publicity  and  Bureau 

of  Research        3,942.11 


Total  Expenses  for  the  year  ended  December  31,   1925      $60,827.81 


On  Thursday  afternoon,  through  the  courtesy  drive  to  the  Hermitage,  President  Andrew  Jack- 

of    the    Nashville    Chamber    of    Commerce,    the  son's  home,  through  the  beautiful  parks  of  Nash- 

members  of  the  Association  and  others  attending  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^       j^^^^  ^^  \^ttrt^^. 
the   convention    were    treated   to    an    automobile 

NINTH  SESSION 
Thursday  Evening,  June  24 

At  the  ninth  session  Miss  Lane  Frisby  of  the       F.  E.  Palmer  of  Iowa,  "The  Ideal  Teacher,  from 
Missouri   School   described   "The   Ideal   Superin-       ^^e  Standpoint  of  the  Superintendent." 

These  were   followed  by  a  lecture   by  Prof, 
tendent   of   a   School   for   the   Blind,   from   the       ^^^^^i   p.    Hayes   of   Mount   Holyoke   College, 

Standpoint  of  Teachers  and  Pupils,"  and   Supt        South  Hadley,  Mass.,  "Why  We  Forget." 
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AN  IDEAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 

MISS  LANE  FRISBY 
Teacher,   Missouri   School   for  the   Blind,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


We  have  been  told  this  week,  that  there  is  no 
way  to  visualize  what  we  have  not  at  any  time 
experienced.  No  teacher  or  pupil  could,  there- 
fore, describe  the  ideal  Superintendent  except  as 
he  has  become  acquainted  with  the  ideal  traits 
in  those  Superintendents  with  whom  he  has 
worked.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  assignment 
of  this  subject  is  the  desire  of  Superintendents  to 
have  these  traits  rehearsed  with  a  thought  of  in- 
spiration and  helpfulness  to  them.  To  this  end 
letters  were  sent  to  every  School  for  the  Blind 
in  this  country  asking  them  to  present  the  sub- 
ject to  their  teachers  and  pupils  for  treatment, 
their  ideas  to  be  sent  to  me.  All  of  these  letters, 
it  was  felt,  would  bring  out  the  salient  points, 
which  my  paper  in  aim  is  intended  to  bring 
together  as  the  composite  thought  of  all  those 
who  have  expressed  their  ideas.  Over  a  hundred 
letters  were  received.  It  was  interesting  and 
gratifying,  indeed  a  personal  pleasure  to  study 
these  letters  with  their  many  helpful  suggestions. 

Red  blood,  hard  muscles,  virile  speech,  manly 
conduct  are  indispensable  to  the  Head  of  a  School 
System.  It  is  self-evident  that  a  Superintend- 
ent of  a  school  for  the  blind  to-day  must 
be  a  man  of  health  and  vitality;  not  necessarily 
a  man  of  prize-fighting  physique,  but  one  of 
forcefulness  and  strong  personality  The  ques- 
tion of  age,  that  is,  chronological  age,  need  not 
too  seriously  be  considered.  Men  of  riper  years 
often  are  more  vigorous  and  active  physically 
and  mentally  than  others  half  their  age. 

An  Ideal  Superintendent  can  only  function 
efficiently  in  pleasant  surroundings;  in  this  re- 
gard, one  writer  suggests  more  careful  consider- 
ation for  the  improved  environment  and  physical 
well-being  of  his  pupils.  School  lands  should 
be  apportioned  to  provide  spacious,  unobstructed 
playgrounds,  with  room  to  walk  and  run  freely, 
also  with  places  where  children  may  play  in 
small  groups,  instead  of  always  being  subjected 
to  the  noise,  friction,  and  nervous  irritability  of 
large  groups.  In  addition  to  the  playgrounds, 
proper  diet,  and  hours  of  sleep,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  development  of  body  symmetry 
— "Posture  Training" — of  each  pupil.  All  sec- 
ondary handicaps  are  to  be  removed.  Teachers 
of  blind  children  should  have  pleasant  voices, 
free  from  speech  defects.  In  all  school  and 
household  arrangement,  boisterous  and  nerve- 
racking  noises  should  be  prohibited. 


One  can  dispense  at  the  outset  with  little  dis- 
cussion of  moral  qualifications.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  Superintendent  of  an  Educa- 
tional Institution  ought  to  keep  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, be  a  good  father,  a  true  friend,  and 
to  believe  and  practice  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity. 

The  management  of  any  large  manufacturing 
establishment  knows  exactly  the  service  its  trade 
requires  and  the  commodities  which  most  effec- 
tively render  that  service.  With  least  expendi- 
tures, time,  money,  and  energy,  it  builds  its 
plant,  devises  its  machinery,  collects  its  raw 
material,  assembles  its  human  agents  and  produces 
the  product.  It  develops  its  selling  organiza- 
tion, and  induces  its  customers  to  buy  its  output, 
paying  for  it,  npt  what  they  like,  but  what  it 
costs,  plus  the  profit.  A  Superintendent  who  is 
capable  of  managing  his  establishment  just  as 
effectively  performs  all  these  services  to  educa- 
tion. 

Rudolph  Pinter,  in  his  Intelligence  Testing, 
says,  "the  main  function  is  to  measure  the  in- 
herited capacities  of  the  child  and  to  so  arrange 
the  environment  as  to  give  full  opportunity  for 
all  these  capacities  to  the  utmost."  Also,  "that 
the  science  of  education  is  being  based  more  and 
more  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  function  of 
education  to  make  the  individual  socially  effec- 
tive." In  order  to  do  this,  our  Superintendent 
should  have  a  degree  from  a  reputable  College 
or  University;  an  advanced  degree  in  education 
and  psychology  is  an  added  asset.  He  should 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
modern  education,  know  the  history  of  its  devel- 
opment, and  be  able  to  use  tools  which  it  places 
at  his  disposal.  In  other  words,  he  should  be  a 
thoroughly  trained  schoolmaster  in  a  modern 
sense.  The  Superintendent  should  be  a  techni- 
cian of  the  first  order,  but  he  must  be  liberally 
educated  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  a  narrow  and 
uninspiring  technique.  The  educational  leader 
must  be  a  reader  and  a  student;  he  must  keep 
pace  with  modern  thought  in  every  field  of 
human  activity.  Too  many  school  men  cannot 
carry  on  an  intelligent  conversation  outside  their 
immediate   concern. 

Our  ideal  Superintendent  is  the  prophet  with 
a  vision.  He  is  alert  to  the  vocational  needs 
of  his  students.  He  will  plan  courses  of  train- 
ing to  fit  the  student,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to 
earn  a  livelihood.     He  anticipates  and  plans  for 
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a  broader  social  experience  than  can  be  had  in 
a  school  for  the  blind,  and  uses  every  possible 
means  to  fit  him  to  meet  these  requirements. 

Our  intellectually  trained  Superintendent 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  sympathy.  He 
understands  that  true  sympathy  means  the  ability 
to  put  one's  self  in  the  other's  place.  True  sym^ 
pathy,  not  pity,  is  the  beginning  of  the  under- 
standing of  any  handicapped  group,  their  needs, 
aspirations,  limitations,  and  possibilities.  A 
Superintendent  without  kindly  sympathy  soon 
comes  to  look  upon  his  job  as  a  mere  routine  af- 
fair. He  takes  as  his  chief  function  that  of 
holding  down  a  swivel  chair  on  which  a  dummy 
could  serve  the  purpose  as  well.  By  sympathy 
he  becomes  a  participant  in  the  work  and  inter- 
ests of  his  teachers,  in  the  activities,  academic 
and  otherwise,  of  his  pupils.  He  has  a  keen 
realization  that  teachers  cannot  be  continual- 
ly "giving  out"  of  themselves  without  ample 
opportunity  to  "take  in";  that  they  must 
not  be  held  too  constantly  in  contact  with 
their  pupils  if  they  are  to  keep  their  pupils 
in  touch  with  life  outside  institution  walls. 
Teachers  should  be  inspired,  not  prodded.  There 
is  quite  a  large  group  of  men  who  think  the 
modern  boy  a  very  deplorable  creature,  and  as 
for  the  modern  girl — no  words  are  too  strong 
to  condemn  her.  This  group  is  composed  main- 
ly of  folk  who  think  that  the  standards  of  their 
day  must  be  the  standard  for  all  time;  in  other 
words,  the  accepted  order  of  things  must  not  be 
disturbed.  An  ideal  Superintendent  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  does  not  share  this  sentiment.  He 
feels  that  the  boy  of  today  is  a  better  boy  than 
his  father  was,  and  has  a  chance  of  becoming 
a  wiser  and  more  able  man.  This  must  in  a 
measure  be  true  if  we  believe  in  the  progress  of 
mankind.  It  would  be  very  sad  to  contemplate 
an  inferior  generation  succeeding  the  present  one, 
especially  in  view  of  the  greater  advantages  our 
modern  children  possess.  An  ideal  Superintend- 
ent of  a  school  for  the  blind  makes  a  strong 
plea  for  the  "dull  boy."  This  is  an  inaccurate 
term,  for  we  are  all  dull  in  some  things.  The 
boy  who  attains  most  in  school  does  not  always 
do  the  best  in  after  life.  Some  of  the  ablest 
scholars,  when  given  authority  at  school,  are 
quite  unequal  to  their  responsibilities,  while 
those  who  make  no  particular  show  in  the  class- 
room often  perform  admirably  the  duties  of 
control  and  organization.  This  does  not  mean 
of  course  that  a  good  scholar  is  necessarily  a 
poor  manager,  or  that  a  dunce  is  the  best  per- 
son to  control  others.  It  simply  means  that  other 
qualifications  than  scholarship  must  be  cultivated 
in  order  to  make  capable  and  reliable  men  and 
women.  Our  ideal  knows  that  scholarship,  phys- 
ical prowess  in  athletics,  and  subtlety  of  thought 
are  far  surpassed  by  noble  character.     Indeed,  this 


paragon  is  one  who  loves  children,  is  patient 
with  the  restlessness  of  trials  of  youth,  and  never 
wearies  of  being  a  true  friend.  One  contributor 
believes  that  our  ideal  needs  acute  powers  of 
discernment  in  selecting  teachers  and  house- 
mothers for  his  pupils.  That  gift  of  second 
sight  which  will  enable  him  to  secure  those  who 
not  only  have  the  ability  to  train  minds  and 
regulate  home  conditions,  but  who  also  possess 
those  intrinsic  qualities  of  character  which  will 
awaken  aspiration  and  stimulate  the  highest 
moral  development  of  the  young  people  placed 
under  his  charge. 

Superiority  of  any  kind  involves  discipline, 
self-denial,  and  self-sacrifice.  Truly  it  has  been 
said  that  the  key  to  brotherhood  is  tolerance, 
sympathy,  and  love.  How  readily  these  quali- 
ties allay  suspicion  between  individuals.  Mr. 
Edwin  Markham's  quatrain  called  "Out-witted" 
sums  it  all  up : 

"He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out — 

Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 

Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win. 

We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in." 
Our  model  is  a  disciplinarian.  In  all  matters 
of  discipline  our  ideal  Superintendent  co-operates 
with  his  teachers  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  His 
first  duty  is  always  to  the  student.  Under  no 
condition  will  he  allow  the  pupil  to  be  dealt 
with  unfairly,  but  it  is  equally  important  that 
the  respect  for  the  teacher  be  not  weakened  by 
anything  he  may  say  before  the  pupil. 

Strict  without  severity,  he  endeavors  to  hold 
alike  the  standards  of  accomplishment  without 
expecting  the  impossible  or  converting  his  school 
into  a  machine  for  turning  out  rigidly  standard- 
ized products.  He  should  inspire  freedom  of 
thought  with  discipline  of  action.  It  is  a  para- 
dox in  the  growth  of  human  life,  that  obedience 
to  authority  in  adult  life  is  the  product  of  prop- 
erly directed  liberty  in  youth. 

Obviously,  the  management  of  an  educational 
institution  must  be  systematic.  System  is  not 
merely  a  law  of  action  or  procedure  but  a  com- 
prehensive plan  in  which  all  the  parts  are  related 
to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  Thus  our  model 
Superintendent  brings  to  all  departments  and  ac- 
tivities a  unifying  force  of  personality  and  "es- 
prit de  corps"  that  makes  for  a  School  instead 
of  a  disjuncted  congeries  of  school,  hospital, 
refectory,  laundry  and  sleeping  quarters. 

In  summing  up  these  desirable  qualities  for 
an  ideal  Superintendent,  health,  morals,  educa- 
tion, discipline,  sympathy  and  system,  I  should 
like  to  add  two  other  qualities.  The  first  would 
be  special  adaptability.  It  has  its  basis  in  meek- 
ness, unselfishness,  and  discipline.  It  is  quick, 
therefore,  to  adjust  itself  to  different  and  unex- 
pected circumstances.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able  qualities   in   times    of   stress   and   misunder- 
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standings.  It  helps  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of 
the  dark  clouds  of  doubt  and  disagreement.  It 
enables  one  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  others.  It  TACT- 
FULLY solves  many  an  otherwise  stubborn  prob- 
lem. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  of  zeal  for  ser- 
vice. Happiness  must  be  great  love  and  much 
service.  Where  there  is  true  humility  and  a  de- 
sire for  service,  there  you  will  find  greatness  of 
heart  and  a  sincere  love  of  God.  Dr.  Frank  Crane 
says,  "If  any  one's  heart  is  full  of  love  and 
his  hands  full  of  service,  he  has  no  morbid 
problems.  He  has  SOLVED  the  riddle  of  life." 
Zeal  for  service  must  do  for  education  what 
competition  has  done  for  industry.  The  driving 
power  of  Superintendents  must  also  come  from 
within. 

An  ideal  Superintendent  is  not  a  finished  prod- 
uct. He  is  an  advance  agent  for  a  better  to- 
morrow. Certainly  it  is  an  inspiring  thing  to 
be  a  Superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  year  1926.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
opportunity  was  greater  for  REAL  SERVICE. 
Since  1776,  America's  educational  slogan  has  been 
"Schools  for  civic  righteousness."  I  have  been 
told  that  the  Knight  Templar's  sword  bears 
this  motto,  "I  cut  for  Christ  and  the  Church."' 
The  motto  cuts  nothing  at  all.  It  is  the  valiant 
swordsman.  The  Superintendent  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  may  be  that  valiant  swordsman  if  he 
g'ives  freely  of  his  zeal,  courage,  wisdom,  and 
love,  the  true  spirit  of  himself. 


That  leader  is  greatest  who  leads  his  follow- 
ing gayly  forth  to  the  triumphant  march  of 
achievement  of  resolute  resolve;  who  keeps  their 
hearts  cheered  by  the  lively  strains  of  joyful  zest 
in  living;  who  never  drops  to  the  minor  strains 
of  faults  and  foibles  but  serenely  keeps  on  his 
way  undaunted  and  undiscouraged. 

I  want  to  read  a  little  poem  written  by  Miss 
Will  Allen  Dromgoole  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
called : 

"Building   the   Bridge." 
An  old  man  gong  ia  lone  highway. 
Came,  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray. 
To  a  chasm,  vast,  and  deep,  and  wide, 
Through  which   was  flowing  a  sullen  tide. 
The   old  man   crossed  in   the  twilight  dim : 
The  sullen  stream  had  no  fears  for  him ; 
But  he  turned,  when  safe  on  the  other  side, 
And   built   a   bridge   to  span   the   tide. 
"Old   man,"   said   a    fellow   pilgrim    near, 
"You  are  wasting  strength   with  building  here; 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day; 
You  never  again  must  pass  this  way; 
You   have   crossed   the   chasm,   deep   and   wide — 
Why  build  you  the  bridge  at  the  eventide?" 
The   builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head: 
"Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come,"  he  said, 
"There  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth,  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
This  chasm,  that  has  been  naught  to  me, 
To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be. 
He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim; 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  the  bridge  for  him." 


THE  IDEAL  TEACHER  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT 

FRANCIS  E.  PALMER 

Superintendent  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa. 


It  was  Lord  Byron  who  said: 
"Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me, — could  I 

wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus 

throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong 

or  weak. 
All  that  I  have  sought,  and  all   I  seek. 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  breathe — into  one 

word, 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would 

speak." 
On  this  occasion,  called  upon,  as  I  have  been, 
to  discuss  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  teacher, 
I  would  that  I  too  might  say  the  fitting  and  all- 
comprehensive  word;  but,  since  the  gift  is  not 
mine,  I  feel  that  I  must  also  say  with  Lord 
Byron : 

"But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 


With  a  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a 
sword." 

Only  God  can  make  an  ideal  teacher;  and  it 
would  take  all  the  faith  and  all  the  love  and 
all  the  inspiration  of  the  heavenly  vision  of  a 
St.  Paul  even  to  begin  to  set  forth  in  adequate 
words  a  reflection  of  the  glory  of  one.  Only 
once,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  the  ideal  teacher 
come  to  earth.  Then  the  angels,  above  the 
plains  of  Bethlehem,  sang  out  of  pure  joy  be- 
cause of  his  coming;  the  wise  men  came  from 
afar  to  worship  him;  thrones  of  cruelty  and 
brutality  trembled  at  the  announcement  of  his 
advent;  and  the  very  stars  in  heaven  looked 
down  in  wonder  and  rejoiced.  Not  even  the 
spiritual  longings  and  the  loving  and  beautiful 
intimacy  of  a  St.  John,  or  the  devoted  disciple- 
ship  of  a  St.  Matthew  could  adequately  reflect 
in  terms  of  human  speech,  although  the  language 
of  both  gospel  writers  is  beautiful  and  soul-stir- 
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ring,    the    glory   of   the    Son   of    God,    the    one 
ideal  teacher  of  the  World. 

Therefore,  in  only  a  limited  way,  may  I 
hope  to  give  expression  to  the  essential  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  physical  qualities  of  the  ideal 
teacher.  But  with  the  help  of  a  limited  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  those  wonderful  men  and 
women  who  have  incarnated  so  beautifully  and 
so  gloriously  some  of  the  essential  elements  of 
the  ideal  teacher;  by  gathering  here  and  there, 
from  the  field  of  literature  and  from  the  pages 
of  life,  taking  an  ideal  characteristic  from  this 
teacher  and  other  ideal  characteristics  from  other 
teachers,  I  shall  hope,  with  the  help  of  imagina- 
tion, to  set  forth  some  of  the  essential  character- 
istics of  the  ideal  teacher.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  include  all  of  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  teach- 
er, which  literature  and  life  might  suggest,  bur 
only  those  which  to  my  mind  are  outstanding 
and  which  the  conscientious,  sincere,  service- 
seeking  teachers  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
might  be  able  to  attain  unto.  My  list  will  not 
be  quite  as  inclusive  as  that  of  the  Registrar  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  who  wrote  of  Maria 
Sanford,  sometimes  called  "the  best  known  and 
best  loved  woman  of  Minnesota."  In  the  Alumni 
Weekly  of  that  great  university  there  appeared 
these  lines  from  the  pen  of  E.  B.  Johnson: 

"Vivid,  buoyant, 

Tireless,  fluent: 

Full  of  vim. 

An  occasional   whim; 

Never  a  shirk. 

Not  afraid  of  work. 

For  mind   or  heart  or  hand; 

A  lover  of  beauty, 

A    doer    of    duty. 

As  quick  to  obey  as  to  command; 

A  brain  right  clear, 

A  heart  full  of  cheer. 

Eloquent  lips  touched  by  altar's  coal; 

She  was  still  humanly. 

Just  plain  womanly, 

With  a  face  index  of  a  beautiful  soul." 
All  of  these  characteristics,  of  course,  belong 
to  the  ideal  teacher,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
brevity  I  shall  limit  the  discussion  to  a  few 
characteristics,  which  to  me  seem  most  essential. 
When  St.  Paul  wrote  those  immortal  words 
of  the  13th  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  he 
must  have  had  a  soul-gripping  vision  of  the 
Great  Teacher;  and,  looking  into  the  needs  of 
his  own  heart,  finding  in  the  life  and  words  of 
the  Master  an  abiding  satisfaction  for  his  spiri- 
tual and  intellectual  hunger,  he  put  his  thoughts 
into  words  and  said:  "Now  abideth  Faith,  Hope, 
Love,  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Love."  Perhaps  he  was  harking  back  to  the 
time  when  he  was  on  the  Damascus  road;  when 
there  shone  around  him  a  great  light  above  the 


brightness  of  the  sun  and  there  fell  upon  his 
ears  words  of  tender  compassion.  Or  perhaps 
the  names  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  world  had 
been  passing  in  review  before  his  mind's  eye; 
and,  knowing  the  ideal  characteristics  that  give 
to  each  the  name  of  greatness,  he  could  think 
of  no  greater  word  to  write  than  the  word 
"love."  Perhaps,  when  he  wrote  those  immortal 
words,  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Great  Teacher 
taking  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessing 
them,  giving  himself  and  all  his  splendid  powers 
of  mind  and  heart  to  the  teaching  of  men  and 
women,  even  the  most  unpromising  of  men  and 
women,  the  way  of  life.  Perhaps  there  came 
to  his  mind  the  fact  that  the  Master  had  won 
the  crown  of  glory  by  an  unselfish  bestowment 
of  love;  and  therefore,  out  of  the  treasures  of 
a  mind  that  was  full  of  wisdom,  he  wrote  love  as 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  trinity  of  abiding  spiri- 
tual forces.  Perhaps  St.  Paul  had  in  mind  the 
ideal  teacher,  when  he  placed  love  at  the  sum- 
mit of  things  that  abide. 

And  so  I  shall  give  love  first  place  in  this 
consideration  of  the  ideal  teacher.  Its  right  to 
that  place  is  so  self-evident  that  it  is  impossible 
to  think  that  a  teacher  can  in  any  way  be  ideal 
in  whose  life  it  is  not  a  dominating  force,  an 
uplifting  power,  a  something  that  gives  worth 
and  beauty  to  service.  With  the  element  of 
love  left  out,  you  would  have  not  Jesus,  the 
ideal  teacher,  the  divine  teacher,  but  impossible 
Squeers,  with  all  his  ugly  brutality  and  baseness; 
not  a  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  fame,  or  a  Frederick 
Froebel,  or  a  Johann  Pestalozzi,  or  an  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  but  a  whole  line  of  heartless 
men  and  women,  without  any  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  preying  upon  the  helplessness 
of  childhood.  In  every  schoolroom,  the  need 
of  deep,  abiding,  unselfish,  all-inclusive  love  is 
paramount  to  every  other  need.  Hark  back 
to  the  days  of  your  own  childhood,  to  those 
days  of  sunshine  and  shower,  to  those  days  when 

"The  child-heart  is  so  strange  a  little 
thing — 

So  mild — so   timorously  shy  and  small 

When   grown-up   hearts  throb,   it   goes 
scampering 

Behind  the  wall,  nor  dares  peer  out  at  all!" 
and  you  will  be  able  to  read  from  the  emotions 
of  your  own  heart  a  sincere  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  love.  The  child-heart,  as  you 
know,  hungers  for  it;  it  is  the  life  of  life  to 
the  soul;  and  no  teacher  is  fit  for  the  investiture 
of  her  high  calling  in  whose  heart  love  is  not  a 
basic  thing,  a  dominating  fact,  an  inspiring 
ideal.  The  great  apostle  of  the  first  century  has 
said  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  in  defense 
of  this  statement;  for 

"Love   suffereth   long  and   is   kind;    love 
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envieth  not;  love  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 

pufFed  up, 

Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh 

not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh 

no  evil; 

Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 

the  truth: 

Beareth   all   things,   believeth   all   things, 

hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things. 
Love  never  faileth;  but  whether  there  be 

prophecies,  they  shall  fail;  whether  there  be 

knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away. 

For  we  know  in  part  and  we  prophesy  in 

part. 

But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come, 

then    that    which    is    in   part   shall    be    done 

away." 

It  seems  to  me  that  St.  Paul,  in  this  immortal 
poem,  has  given  us  a  most  wonderful  analysis  of 
the  elements  of  the  Ideal  teacher.  Borrowing 
somewhat  of  Prof.  Henry  Drummond's  thought, 
I  may  say  that,  as  love  passes  through  the  mag- 
nificent prison  of  St.  Paul's  inspired  intellect, 
it  comes  out  on  the  other  side  broken  up  into 
common  elements  which  most  certainly  belong 
to  every  teacher  who  nearly  or  even  remotely 
approaches  the  ideal  teacher.  They  are  the  very 
things  which  ought  to  be  put  to  daily  use  by 
every  teacher  in  every  place  of  activity.  Let 
us  take  a  few  of  these  rays  as  they  come  out  on 
the  other  side,   coloring  the  spectrum : 

1st.  Patience.  "Love  suffereth  long."  The 
ideal  teacher  is  patient.  She  will  not,  all  the 
time,  be  looking  for  angels,  except  in  possibility. 
She  will  not  expect  fully  developed  manhood 
or  womanhood  to  spring  full  armed  from  the 
brain  of  youth,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
fable  that  tells  us  that  Minerva  sprang  full 
armed  from  the  brain  of  Jove.  She  will  not  try 
to  hurry  Nature's  processes;  but  she  will  be  con- 
tent to  follow  the  lead  of  Nature,  working 
rapidly  whenever  Nature  moves  on  with  rapid 
pace,  going  slowly  whenever  Nature  seems  in- 
clined to  move  in  a  leisurely  way.  She  will  be 
willing  to  labor  and  to  wait,  believing  with 
Browning  that  it  is: 

"Enough  to  watch  The  Master  work,  and 

catch  Hints  of  the  proper  craft.  Tricks  of 

the  tool's  true  play." 

She  will  see  the  song-bird  in  the  egg,  but  she 
will  not  try  to  break  the  shell  before  Nature 
has  rounded  out  the  shell-life  process.  She  will 
be  satisfied  to  companionship  with  Nature,  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  the  slow  pupil  as  well  as 
that  of  the  brightest  pupil  who  comes  to  her 
throne  for  instruction.  She  will  take  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  class  as  well  as  the  top,  assured  that 
the  need  of  the  soul  is  the  sole  argument  and 
measure  of  compassion.  She  will  follow  the  lead 
of  some  great  teacher  of  the  world,  some  ideal 


teacher,  who,  as  Lord  Brougham  says,  "possess- 
ing his  soul  in  peace,  performs  his  appointed 
course,  awaits  in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises,  and,  resting  from  his  labors,  bequeaths 
his  memory  to  the  generation  whom  his  work 
has  blessed,  and  sleeps  under  the  humble  but  not 
inglorious  epitaph,  commemorating  'one  in  whom 
mankind  lost  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of 
an  enemy.'  "  The  ideal  teacher  will  be  patient, 
realizing  that  all  enduring  growth  is  slow;  that 
the  blade  must  appear  before  the  ear  appears,  or 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear;  that  the  frog  must 
have  his  tadpole  days,  the  butterfly  must  needs 
have  the  chrysalis  sleep,  the  graceful  swan  must 
repeat  the  experiences  of  the  ugly  duckling.  The 
ideal  teacher  will  be  patient,  remembering  that 
many  of  the  greatest  men  and  women  of  history 
did  not  wake  up  until  they  had  passed  the  age 
when  most  others  had  done  their  best  work.  The 
ideal  teacher  will  be  patient. 

2nd.  Kindness.  The  ideal  teacher  will  be 
kind.  Throughout  the  trying  and  varied  experi- 
ences of  the  day,  whether  liked  or  disliked, 
whether  praised  or  blamed,  she  will  be  compas- 
sionate. The  ideal  teacher  will  consider  the 
limitations  of  childhood;  and,  when  she  sees  her- 
self reflected  in  many  of  the  shortcomings  of 
her  children,  when  she  comes  up  close  to  human 
frailty,  when  she  becomes  a  witness  to  the  pains 
of  new  intellectual  birth,  she  will  be  gracious. 
Like  Orson  whose  battle-ax  fell  harmless  to  the 
ground  when  he  saw  his  own  image  reflected 
in  the  burnished  shield  of  his  brother  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  the  ideal 
teacher  will  not  give  place  unto  wrath.  The 
ideal  teacher  will  be   kind. 

3rd.  Generosity.  The  ideal  teacher  will  keep 
out  of  her  heart  all  envy  and  bitterness.  She 
will  be  generous  to  both  friend  and  foe;  to  the 
obedient  and  the  disobedient  among  her  pupils; 
to  both  the  lovely  and  the  unlovely  among  her 
disciples,  remembering  that  they  that  are  whole 
need  not  the  physician  so  much  as  they  that  are 
sick. 

4th.  Humility.  The  ideal  teacher  will  have 
the  grace  of  humbleness,  knowing  full  well  that 
true  love  does  not  vaunt  itself  and  is  not  easily 
puffed   up. 

5th.  Courtesy.  The  ideal  teacher  will  not 
behave  herself  unseemly,  whether  in  the  presence 
of  the  superintendent,  or  alone  with  the  helpless- 
ness of  childhood.  A  higher  law  than  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  will  govern 
her  actions.  Seeking  the  summum  bonum  of  life 
in  doing  beautifully  a  multitude  of  small  things 
and  in  living  wholesomely  a  multitude  of  ordi- 
nary virtues,  she  will  not  act  in  the  spirit  of 
retaliation  but  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
sincerity;  for  ashes  she  will  give  beauty;  and  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness  she  will  give  the  oil  of 
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gladness.  She  will  be  courteous  to  her  fellow 
workers,  to  the  students  who  come  for  a  touch 
of  her  life,  and  to  every  member  of  the  human 
family  whom  she  chances  to  meet  on  the  high- 
way of  life.  She  will  not  speak  from  a  soul 
of  bitterness  but  from  a  soul  of  love;  words 
will  fall  from  her  lips,  not  as  writhing  serpents 
but  as  light  reflecting  diamonds;  she  will  "do 
and  say  the  kindest  things  in  the  kindest  way." 
The   ideal   teacher   is   courteous. 

6th.  Unselfishness.  The  ideal  teacher  is  un- 
selfish. She  will  be  willing  to  decrease,  if  there- 
by her  pupils  will  be  enabled  to  increase.  She  will 
be  willing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Great 
Teacher  who  freely  gave  life  in  order  to  save 
life.  She  will  be  willing  to  spend  and  be 
spent,  if  thereby  her  educational  children  may 
have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly.  She 
will  be  willing  to  be  emptied,  if  thereby  her 
pupils  may  be  filled  with  the  bread  of  life. 
Others  may  regard  teaching  as  just  a  stepping 
stone  to  law,  medicine,  the  pulpit,  or  marriage, 
but  the  ideal  teacher  will  seek  no  higher  boon 
than  just  the  privilege  of  living  and  dreaming 
and  working  and  praying  for  the  ones  who 
chance  to  call  her  teacher.  She  will  surrender 
herself  to  be  obedient  as  a  servant,  if  thereby 
they  may  sit  upon  the  throne  of  more  abundant 
life.      The   ideal   teacher   is   unselfish. 

7th.  Good  Temper.  The  ideal  teacher  is  not 
easily  provoked.  She  will  keep  her  head  when 
all  about  her  are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it 
onto  her.  She  will  wait  and  not  get  tired  of 
waiting.  She  will  be  willing  to  be  lied  about 
and  not  deal  in  lies.  Being  hated,  she  will  not 
give  way  to  hating,  will  not  look  too  good,  or 
talk  too  wise.  To  her  the  schoolroom  will  be 
a  mount  of  vision  and  not  the  official  throne  of 
boredom ;  and  when  the  cauldron  seems  to  bubble 
with  double  toil  and  trouble,  she  will  throw 
in  a  goodly  supply  of  humor  to  make  palatable 
the  ingredients.  The  ideal  teacher  will  be  good- 
natured. 

8th.  Guilelessness.  The  ideal  teacher  will 
think  no  evil.  She  will  not  run  her  little 
schoolroom  on  a  short  allowance  of  love.  She 
will  look  for  and  find  so  much  of  good  all  about 
her  that  there  will  be  no  room  in  her  thoughts 
for  evil  to  build  her  nest.  "In  the  mud  and 
scum  of  things,"  she  will  try  to  find  the  some- 
thing that  always,  always  sings.  She  will  be 
so  much  in  tune  with  the  Infinite  and  "so  tre- 
mendously reinforced  by  the  mighty  momentum 
of  all  that  is  good  and  pure  and  clean  and 
true"  that  there  will  be  no  chance   for 

"The  little  rifts  within  the  lute 

That  by  and  by  shall  make  the  music  mute" 
to   get   in.      She   will   always   be   a   stranger   to 
the   miserable,    harmful    gossip    of   little   minds, 
that    miserable    kind    of    gossip    that    sometimes 


creeps  in  and  lowers  the  morale  of  our  schools. 
As  John  Halifax  said  of  Mrs.  Tod,  the  ideal 
teacher  will  have  one  remarkable  virtue  for  a 
woman,  and  I  will  add  for  a  man  too — she  will 
know  how  to  hold  her  tongue.  Her  ears  will 
be  dumb  to  the  voice  of  scandal;  it  will  be  a 
part  of  her  creed,  to  be  religiously  lived  up  to, 
to  close  her  eyes  to  the  little  faults  of  those 
around  her;  and  she  will  strive  to  be,  when 
each  day  dies,  some  better  than  when  the  morn- 
ing found  her.  The  ideal  teacher  will  think  no 
evil.  Like  Sir  Galahad,  her  strength  will  be  as 
the  strength  of  ten  because  her  heart  is  pure. 
"Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report" 
she  will  think  on  these  things. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  spectrum  of  love.  It 
is  indeed  the  spectrum  of  the  ideal  teacher,  in 
whose  life  the  light  of  love  is  shining  through, 
in  whose  soul  this  great  thing  abides,  in  whose 
heart  there  is  the  Harmony  of  the  universe.  I 
am  presuming,  of  course,  that  such  a  teacher  has 
the  scholastic  preparation  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction.  But  even  this  may  be 
somewhat  lacking  and  still  she  may  find  a  place 
among  those  wonderful  teachers  who  have  helped 
the   world  to 

"Upward    move   along    a   Godward   way. 
Where    love    and    knowledge   still    increase. 
And   clouds  and  darkness  yield  to  growing 
day." 
But  if  her  love  halts,  her  work   as  an  educator 
limps.      If  she  hates  either  the  place   that  gives 
her  the   opportunity   to   teach   or  the   child   who 
comes  to  be  taught,  then  she  is  wounded  out  of 
her  life  and  her  attempt  to  teach  fails  miserably. 
'Only  as  she  loves  with  love  universal,  excluding 
none,  can  the  Love  Universal  make  its  beauties 
in    her   and   through   her   laugh    out    its    holiest 
joys.'     To  the  ideal  teacher  love  will  be  found 
to  be  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 

I  might  go  on  and  speak  of  Faith  and  Hope, 
the  other  two  forces  in  the  trinity  of  spiritual 
forces  which  St.  Paul  tells  us  abides;  for  both 
are  always  to  be  found  with  the  ideal  teacher. 
But  both  are  a  part  of  love;  both,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  are  founded  upon  true  love;  both 
abound  where  love  abounds.  Since  this  paper 
would  go  beyond  its  proper  limits  were  I  to 
amplify  my  thoughts  as  to  the  place  of  both 
Faith  and  Hope  in  the  union  of  forces  that 
help  to  create  the  ideal  teacher,  I  shall  ask  you 
to  do  as  St.  Paul  did,  join  them  to  Love.  Both 
are  highly  essential;  both  must  be  written  upon 
the  hearts  of  all  teachers:  both  must  be  the 
constant  inspiration;  both  must  forever  abide 
with  them.  From  the  pages  of  your  own  hearts 
you  can  read  their  convincing  message.     I  must 
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hasten    on    to    another    consideration    that    con- 
cerns  the    ideal   teacher. 

In  that  delightful  book  of  Barrie's,  "Beside 
the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,"  there  is  a  picture  that 
lingers  long  after  the  hands  have  turned  other 
pages.  The  schoolmaster  of  Drumtochty  and 
George  Howe  are  sitting  out  in  Margaret's 
garden.  George  has  come  home  to  die.  A 
thrush  is  singing  in  the  birches;  there  is  a  sound 
of  bees  in  the  air.  George  had  just  presented 
his  old  friend  and  teacher  the  Bible  which  he 
loved  very  dearly  and  which  he  asked  his  teach- 
er to  read.  The  old  schoolmaster  was  so  touched 
by  the  simple  act  of  his  beloved  pupil  that  he 
hastened  to  promise  the  dying  scholar  to  read 
the  good  book;  and  then,  with  a  voice  broken 
by  sobs,  the  faithful  old  teacher  said,  "Laddie, 
ye  have  dune  far  mair  for  me  than  I  ever  did 
for  you.  Wull  ye  mak  a  prayer  for  yir  auld 
dominie  afore  we  pairt?"  And  this  is  the 
prayer  which  George  made,  a  prayer  that  is 
eloquent  in  its  simplicity:  "Lord  Jesus,  remember 
my  dear  maister,  for  he's  been  a  kind  freend  to 
me  and  mony  a  puir  laddie  in  Drumtochty. 
Bind  up  his  sair  heart  and  give  him  licht  at 
eventide,  and  may  the  maister  and  his  scholars 
meet  some  morning  where  the  schule  never 
skails,  in  the  kingdom  of  oor  Father."  And 
Dominie  passed  out  of  the  garden  gate;  the 
westering  sun  was  shining  golden;  and,  says 
the  author,  "the  face  of  Dominie  was  like  unto 
that  of  a  little  child."  In  that  childlike  counte- 
nance was  revealed  a  something  that  made  the 
old  schoolmaster  one  of  the  ideal  teachers  of 
literature;  for  the  ideal  teacher  must  have  the 
spirit  of  youth. 

Though  old  in  service  as  numbered  in  years, 
though  the  body  is  broken,  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing, though  the  heart  beats  are  a  little  weaker, 
and  the  voice  is  a  little  meeker,  yet  the  springs 
of  eternal  youth  must  never  cease  to  flow. 

"In  doing  good  she  goes  about,  like  One 
Who  taught  us  long  ago; 

Her  lips  speak  from  a  heart  forever  young; 
God  bless  and  keep   her  so!" 

Winter  may  be  on  her  head,  but  eternal  spring 
must  be  in  her  heart;  the  wisdom  of  years  may 
be  in  her  soul,  but  the  freshness  of  the  morning 
must  control  her  thoughts;  the  fragile  cup  may 
be  lip-worn  but  it  will  be  of  priceless  ware  be- 
cause  "sweetening  with  service  the   daily  fare." 

Dr.  Bagley  in  his  book  entitled  "Craftsmanship 
in  Teaching"  has  described  a  teacher,  old  in 
years  but  young  of  heart.  He  was  a  man  past 
sixty-five  when  the  story  was  written.  He  had 
been  a  youth  of  promise,  keen  of  intelligence 
and  quick  of  wit.  He  had  spent  two  years  at 
a  college  in  the  middle  West.  A  little  later  he 
followed  the  fortunes  of  war  through  the  latter 
part  of  the  great  rebellion.     Then  he  went  west, 


farmed  in  Kansas,  until  drought  and  grasshop- 
pers drove  him  on.  Then  he  went  further  into 
the  west,  joined  a  surveying  party  and  carried 
the  chain  and  worked  the  transit  across  the 
Rockies,  across  the  desert,  across  the  Sierras.  He 
followed  the  lure  of  gold  through  California 
placers;  turned  his  face  back  eastward  toward 
the  booming  Nevada  camps,  where  the  Comstock 
lode  was  turning  out  wealth  that  was  to  build 
up  colossal  fortunes.  He  prospected  in  this 
country,  with  varying  success,  until  word  came 
by  the  keyless  telegraphy  of  the  mountains,  that 
back  farther  eastward  ore  deposits  of  untold 
wealth  had  been  discovered.  Thither  he  went. 
In  the  new  region  he  accumulated  a  fortune; 
lost  it  and  amassed  another;  won  and  lost,  until 
five  fortunes  had  been  made  and  lost.  When  the 
last  fortune  was  gone  the  old  wanderlust  again 
drove  him  forward,  along  the  ridges  of  the  high 
Rockies,  through  Wyoming  and  Montana,  little 
by  little,  until  he  found  himself  one  winter  shut 
in  by  the  snows  in  a  remote  valley  of  the  Galla- 
tin river.  He  stopped  at  a  ranch  house,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  evening's  conversation 
his  host  told  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
the  inhabitants  of  that  valley.  The  teacher  of 
the  district  school  had  fallen  sick,  and  the  old 
wanderer  was  importuned  to  take  the  school  for 
the  winter.  Teaching  was  far  from  his  thoughts 
when  he  entered  the  valley,  but  the  needs  of  little 
children  were  very  close  to  his  heart,  and  so  he 
became  their  teacher.  What  happened  in  that 
lonely  little  school  on  the  Gallatin  bench  was 
never  discovered,  but  when  the  spring  opened  up 
the  old  prospector  sold  his  cayuse  and  his  pick 
and  his  rifle,  and  made  his  way  to  the  school 
that  the  state  had  established  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  There  he  became  a  student;  there 
he  sat  with  adolescent  boys  and  girls  and  listened 
to  lectures  by  men  and  women  who  were  babes 
in  arms  when  he  was  a  man  of  middle  age.  For 
nearly  four  years  he  remained  there,  earning  his 
living  by  work,  living  in  a  cabin  where  he  could 
whistle  and  sing  and  laugh.  He  fought  his 
way  through  science  and  mathematics,  and  phil- 
osophy, slowly  but  surely,  just  as  he  fought  inch 
by  inch  his  way  across  the  deserts  and  over  the 
mountains.  And  when  he  was  graduated  he  be- 
came the  loved  principal  of  one  of  the  schools 
of  the  west. 

At  sixty-five  his  enthusiasm  was  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  adolescent.  His  hair  was  white  but  his 
heart  was  perennially  young.  He  had  solved  the 
problem  of  eternal  youth  and  he  possessed  that 
which  the  philosophers  of  all  the  ages  have 
sought  for  in  vain.  He  had  the  virtue  of  being 
young. 

He  kept  close  to  nature,  for  nature  is  always 
young.  He  would  whistle  and  sing  when  others 
would  be  inclined  to  weep.     He  had  learned  to 
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cheer  and  comfort,  when  others  would  rather 
crush  and  dishearten.  He  never  lost  the  ability 
to  wonder,  for  wonder  is  the  symptom  of  youth; 
and  when  a  man  ceases  to  wonder,  old  age  and 
decrepitude  is  knocking  at  his  door.  He  had  the 
gift  of  gladness;  he  felt  his  heart  leap  up  at 
the  joy  of  living.  And  then  to  balance  all, 
he  possessed  the  spirit  of  service,  that  conviction 
that  the  life  of  service  is  the  only  life  worth 
while.  Like  the  apostle  of  the  first  century,  he  was 
capable  of  being  caught  up  into  heaven,  knowing 
that  to  dream,  to  be  glad,  to  wonder,  to  keep 
close  to  nature,  to  keep  young  in  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  was  preparation  for  service  and  sacri- 
fice, without  whose  compensation  hope  were  but 
idle  dreaming  and  laughter  a  hollow  mockery. 
His  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten  because 
his  heart  was  young.  The  spirit  of  youth  made 
service  a  joy;  sacrifice  a  religion;  and  toil  a 
pleasure.  It  multiplied  his  usefulness  and  in- 
creased his  power  for  good;  it  kept  him  grow- 
ing. 

You  remember  the  story  of  Peter  Pan,  who 
symbolizes  youth?  There  came  a  time  when  he 
engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  Captain  Hook. 
For  a  long  time  the  battle  seemed  to  rage   on 


equal  terms.  At  first  the  old  Captain  was  con- 
fident of  victory  but  there  came  a  moment  when 
he  began  to  fear  that  his  antagonist  was  casting 
a  magic  spell  upon  him  and  that  he  was  fighting 
a  superior  spiritual  force.  Finally  he  said  to 
Peter,  "Who  are  you?"  "I  am  Youth,"  answered 
Peter,  and  the  old  pirate  went  down  to  defeat. 
The  ideal  teacher  keeps  young  and  because  she 
is  forever  young  she  has  within  herself  the  pos- 
sibilities of  eternal   growth. 

And  so  with  the  wisdom  of  love  in  her  soul; 
the  springtime  of  youth  in  her  heart;  with  the 
true  spirit  of  service  holding  all  her  splendid 
powers  in  leash,  inspiring  her  with  the  thought 
that  through  self-denial  and  service,  given  in 
the  name  of  love,  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Youth, 
the  holy  grail  is  found,  the  ideal  teacher  will 
say,  even  as  she  comes  near  the  end  of  the  road: 

"I  ride  forever  seeking  God. 
My  hair  grows  whiter  than  my  thistle  plume 
And  all  my  limbs  are  loose;  but  in  my  eyes 
The  star  of  an  unconquerable  praise; 
For  in  my  soul  one  hope  forever  sings. 
That  at  the  next  white  corner  of  the  road 
My  eyes  may  look  on  Him." 


WHY  WE  FORGET 

DR.  SAMUEL  P.  HAYES 

Professor   of  Psychology,   Mount  Holyoke   College,    South  Hadley,    Mass. 


"Why  We  Forget"  is  a  very  practical  prob- 
lem. It  may  make  us  great  trouble  at  home 
or  at  school,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  fall  into  the 
common  excuse  of  saying  "Oh,  I  forgot,"  as 
though  that  were  an  explanation  and  a  sufficient 
reason  for  our  behavior.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
explain  why  we  forget,  calling  to  my  help  some 
facts  from  physiology,  from  the  "wish  theory" 
of  psychology,  and  from  the  work  of  experi- 
mental psychologists. 

There  is  certainly  some  difference  in  native 
ability.  Some  people  are  born  with  better  mem- 
ories, they  more  readily  retain  all  sorts  of  un- 
connected ideas.  We  have  all  known  people 
who  without  effort  remember  telephone  numbers, 
addresses,  names,  etc.  There  are  cases  on  record 
of  people  who  would  hear  a  long  sermon,  and 
then  reproduce  it  word  for  word;  but  such  cases 
are  unusual.  At  the  other  extreme  there  are 
occasional  people  who  can  remember  very  little 
of  what  they  hear  or  read.  Fortunately  such 
deficient  memories  are  rare  among  people  in  good 
health.  Just  what  is  the  physical  basis  for  the 
difference  between  those  who  remember  and  those 
who  do  not  remember  is  not  entirely  clear,  but 
physiologists  tell  us  that  it  is  somehow  connected 
with  differences  in  the  nervous  system.     We  do 


know  that  this  power  gradually  develops  from 
early  childhood  until  maturity,  and  that  in  old 
age  we  have  less  and  less  ability  to  remember. 
In  certain  diseases,  especially  those  affecting  the 
nervous  system,  we  are  unable  to  remember.  (So 
far  as  our  measurements  have  gone  it  would  seem 
that  the  blind  are  somewhat  superior  to  the  see- 
ing in  general  power  of  retentiveness.)  The 
probability  is  that  most  of  us  are  fairly  endowed 
with  this  ability,  and  if  we  forget  we  must  seek 
the  explanation  elsewhere  than  in  physiology. 

The  "wish  theory"  of  psychology  explains  for- 
getting by  asserting  that  we  do  not  njuant  to  re- 
member. We  are  constantly  seeking  pleasure  and 
avoiding  the  disagreeable.  If  a  thing  is  pleasant 
we  remember  it;  if  it  is  connected  with  painful 
or  unpleasant  events,  we  forget  it.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate with  a  number  of  types  of  forgetting. 
We  often  forget  to  do  things  that  we  are  asked 
to  do.  Someone  asks  me  to  mail  a  letter  when 
I  go  to  town,  and  when  I  return  the  letter  is 
still  in  my  pocket.  Why  did  I  forget?  What 
motive  could  there  be?  Well,  perhaps  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  bothered  with  an  errand,  or  felt  it 
beneath  my  dignity  to  take  orders  from  some- 
one else;  perhaps  there  was  in  the  letter  a  mes- 
sage  I   did   not   wish   to   have   sent;    perhaps   it 
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contained  a  check  that  I  did  not  want  to  part 
with!  We  seldom  forget  to  mail  our  bills  or 
our  love  letters.  A  boy  is  sent  on  an  errand, 
and  goes  fishing  or  swimming  instead.  Why  did 
he  forget  his  errand?  In  order  to  remember  an 
errand  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  thing  to  be 
done.  Now  suppose  after  the  boy  has  gone  a 
little  way  from  home  he  sees  some  other  boys 
fishing.  The  idea  of  fishing  thus  occurs  to  him 
and  presently  it  completely  absorbs  his  attention 
so  that  the  other  idea  slips  out  of  mind  entirely. 
In  many  cases  of  this  sort  the  explanation  is 
quite  plain  if  we  can  discover  what  idea  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  original  one.  People  who 
repeatedly  and  constantly  forget  are  often  called 
"absent-minded."  This  is  a  poor  explanation. 
What  is  absent  is  the  willingness  and  desire  to 
do  something  for  others.  Their  minds  are  pres- 
ent but  are  filled  with  their  own  interests.  They 
are  thinking  about  things  that  they  want  and 
not  what  someone  else  wants.  You  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  Scotch  professor  who  went  upstairs 
to  dress  for  a  reception  and  got  into  bed,  instead. 
Having  begun  the  process  of  undressing,  this 
apparently  became  the  main  idea  in  his  mind 
and  he  completed  the  process;  but  surely  he  had 
not  kept  in  mind  the  interests  or  pleasure  of  his 
wife  or  her  guests.  If  we  would  call  "absent- 
minded"  people  "selfish,"  as  they  really  are,  they 
would  not  so  readily  offer  such  an  excuse  for 
their   unsocial   behavior. 

Forgetting  names  illustrates  the  wish  theory 
equally  well.  What  names  do  we  forget?  Cer- 
tainly they  are  frequently  names  of  people  we 
dislike,  or  who  remind  us  of  something  un- 
pleasant. It  has  often  been  reported  that  people 
are  quite  liable  to  forget  anyone  who  has  the 
same  name  that  they  themselves  bear.  It  is 
apparently  unpleasant  for  them  to  share  their 
name  with  another  person;  it  hurts  the  ego  and 
so  they  try  to  forget  the  name.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  stenographer  who  constantly  dropped 
the  letter  "s."  Her  employer,  being  familiar  with 
the  wish  theory,  called  her  in  and  asked  her 
whom  she  was  trying  to  forget  whose  began 
with  "S,"  and  in  considerable  embarrassment  she 
explained  that  she  had  had  a  disagreement  with 
a  friend  by  the  name  of  Smith  and  was  trying 
to  forget  him. 

Slips  of  speech  also  illustrate  the  theory  and 
are  similar  to  forgetting  in  that  we  say  the 
wrong  thing  instead  of  the  right  thing.  If 
you  ask  someone  to  go  out  with  you  or  to  dine 
with  you  and  he  makes  a  stammering  reply  that 
is  not  very  clear,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  go  with  you  and  yet  does 
not  quite  like  to  hurt  your  feelings  by  a  direct 
refusal.  A  story  is  told  of  a  woman  who  was 
given  the  telephone  number  1740  and  advised 
to   write   it   down   so   she   would   not   forget   it. 


She  looked  at  the  number  a  moment  and  then 
said:  "I  shall  not  forget  that;  17  is  what  I  am 
not,  and  40  is  what  I  am  sorry  I  am."  The  next 
day  she  needed  to  use  the  telephone  number  and 
gave  1704.  She  hated  to  mention  the  40  and 
therefore  forgot  it!  When  John  makes  love  to 
Mary  and  calls  her  Ethel;  it  is  time  for  Mary 
to  make  an  investigation.  Darwin  tells  us  that 
he  made  it  a  "golden  rule"  always  to  record 
carefully  every  fact  in  opposition  to  his  theories. 
He  felt  sure  that  he  would  remember  the  facts 
which  supported  his  theory,  but  that  those  which 
were  opposed  would  probably  be  forgotten. 

Losing  articles  is  a  similar  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  wish  theory.  We  never  lose  what 
we  like  to  have  around.  Why  are  we  constantly 
losing  umbrellas  and  rubbers?  Because  most  of 
us  heartily  dislike  to  bother  with  an  umbrella  or 
to  have  the  discomfort  of  wearing  rubbers,  and 
by  losing  them  we  get  rid  of  them.  Sometimes 
we  leave  one  of  our  possessions  in  a  place  where 
we  are  calling  because  we  would  like  to  have  an 
excuse  for  going  there  again.  We  often  lose 
things  when  we  no  longer  feel  in  a  friendly 
mood  toward  the  person  who  gave  them  to  us; 
by  losing  their  gifts  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
forget  them.  Many  cases  are  on  record  of  chil- 
dren losing  or  breaking  their  toys  shortly  before 
a  birthday.     They  want  an  excuse  for  new  ones. 

But  even  if  we  have  a  fair  native  memory 
and  do  wish  to  remember,  there  are  various 
methods  suggested  by  experimental  psychology 
which  will  make  our  memory  surer  and  easier 
to  use.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  stress  the 
intention  to  remember.  We  have  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  inaccuracy  of  what  is  called  "inci- 
dental" memory.  When  something  happens  in 
which  we  have  no  particular  interest  we  are 
much  less  likely  to  remember  the  details  than 
when  we  go  prepared  to  notice  everything,  and 
report  upon  it.  Many  people  cannot  tell  how 
many  buttons  they  have  on  their  coats  or  what 
shoe  they  put  on  first  when  dressing,  and  have 
to  start  the  process  of  dressing  in  order  to  be 
sure. 

We  need  time  to  make  memory  permanent. 
There  is  some  process  which  goes  on  in  the  ner- 
vous system  which  seems  to  require  an  interval 
before  it  is  complete,  and  if  we  do  not  allow 
the  interval  for  this  "setting"  process,  our  mem- 
ory is  very  unreliable.  When  I  was  making  an 
outline  for  this  talk  the  other  night  my  wife, 
who  had  gone  up  to  bed  first,  called  down  ask- 
ing me  to  bring  up  a  glass  when  I  came.  I 
said  "Certainly"  and  went  on  with  my  work. 
About  half  an  hour  later  I  went  upstairs  imthout 
the  glass.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  had 
just  this  sort  of  experience  and  have  wondered 
why  you  did  not  remember.  In  this  case  I  con- 
clude it  was  because  my  mind  was  on  my  work 
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and  I  did  not  turn  it  completely  to  the  errand 
so  that  when  the  errand  was  suggested  the  idea 
did  not  have  time  to  sink  down  and  "set"  in 
the  nervous  system  before  I  turned  back  again  to 
my  work.  In  promising  to  do  a  thing  one 
should  always  wait  for  a  brief  interval  to  be 
sure  that  the  idea   has   taken   root. 

Active  farticifation  is  another  of  the  rules 
for  an  efficient  memory.  If  one  wishes  to  learn 
a  poem,  active  reading  aloud  helps  greatly  in 
learning.  After  reading  part  of  a  chapter  or 
paragraph  it  is  a  great  help  in  retaining  the 
thoughts  if  one  summarizes  the  section  aloud  as 
though  explaining  it  to  somebody  else.  Many 
persons  in  giving  instructions  to  children,  espe- 
cially if  there  are  several  items,  ask  the  children 
to  repeat  just  what  they  are  to  do.  Actually 
saying  over  the  instructions  themselves  makes  the 
memory  more  clear  and  permanent.  It  is  often 
quite  a  help  actually  to  picture  oneself  doing 
the  thing  requested.  Suppose  I  am  asked  to  go 
to  a  certain  store,  to  take  the  elevator  to  the 
second  floor,  turn  to  the  left  and  go  to  a  specific 
counter,  I  am  much  surer  to  remember  the  er- 
rand and  do  it  exactly,  if  when  the  instructions 
are  given  I  picture  to  myself  just  how  it  would 
look  and  feel  to  enter  that  particular  building, 
go  up  the  elevator,  and  make  the  turn. 

Another  help  in  making  memory  permanent  is 
through  the  formation  of  logical  or  mechanical 
associations.  Things  we  understand  are  much 
easier  to  remember  and  if  we  connect  the  new 
material  with  what  we  already  know,  we  can 
retain  it  much  better.  There  are  also  various 
memory  devices  for  assisting  us,  especially  in  the 
retention  of  detached  items.  Probably  you  ar^ 
all  familiar  with  the  poems  about  the  kings  of 
England,  "Thirty  days  hath  September,"  etc. 
One  author  reports  that  in  learning  a  speech,  it 
is  very  excellent  device  to  locate  the  points  or 
parts  of  the  speech  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  facing  one  corner,  we  will  say,  for  the 
first  point,  another  corner  for  the  second  point, 
etc.  When  one  presents  the  speech  one  may 
then  face  these  different  parts  of  the  room  in 
order  and  the  different  parts  of  the  speech  will 
come  to  mind.  But  do  not  be  misled  into  pay- 
ing money  for  "memory  systems"  such  as  are 
commonly  advertised  in  the  magazines.  Many 
of  the  devices  recommended  are  more  trouble 
than  they  are  worth,  and  few  systems  give  you 
anything  more  than  just  such  hints  as  I  have 
already  suggested.  No  memory  system  can  in- 
crease native  retentiveness  although  many  ap- 
pear to  claim  this  power  of  developing  memory 
itself.      As   an   illustration   of   the   practical   use 


of  these  different  hints,  let  me  take  a  situation 
which  is  very  common  with  all  of  us.  How 
can  I  remember  better  the  names  of  the  people 
to  whom  I  am  introduced?  First,  I  must  intend 
to  recall  the  name;  I  must  not  assume  that  I 
have  no  memory  for  names  and  give  it  up  at 
the  start.  And  in  order  to  recall  it  I  must  insist 
upon  /tearing  it.  If  the  name  is  mumbled  or 
not  clearly  pronounced,  it  is  always  perfectly 
proper  to  say  "I  did  not  hear  the  name  clearly." 
One  cannot  expect  to  remember  a  thing  that  has 
not  been  clearly  heard.  Active  farticifation 
may  be  illustrated  by  speaking  the  name.  If  I 
can  manage  to  use  the  person's  name  the  first 
time  I  speak  to  him  I  shall  probably  remember 
it,  both  because  I  shall  hear  it  again  and  be- 
cause saying  a  thing  yourself  adds  to  the  per- 
manence of  the  memory.  If  I  can  also  associate 
the  name  with  that  of  some  other  person  that 
I  have  known  the  memory  of  one  will  help  in 
the  memory  of  another,  and  some  people  sug- 
gest that  one  may  often  get  great  help  by  asso- 
ciating a  person's  name  with  some  object  or 
animal.  There  are  people  who  look  like  a  rabbit 
or  a  fish,  or  who  remind  one  of  a  baker,  a  teach- 
er, or  a  business  man.  Any  such  association 
gives  meaning  to  the  name  and  therefore  helps 
us  to  retain   it. 

Finally  I  must  trust  my  memory.  Fear  para- 
lyzes and  often  times  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  recall  things  that  seem  close  at  hand.  "Stage 
fright"  and  fear  of  examinations  both  illustrate 
the  effect  of  an  emotion  upon  the  memory  proc- 
ess. No  matter  how  well  we  may  know  a 
speech  or  a  subject,  our  memory  will  refuse  to 
deliver  it  if  we  are  in  the  grip  of  an  emotion. 
We  are  in  much  the  same  condition  as  an  auto- 
mobile with  too  rich  a  gasoline  mixture.  The 
parts  are  all  there  and  there  is  gasoline  enough 
in  the  tank,  but  we  cannot  get  power  to  climb 
a  hill.  Under  stress  of  emotion  too  much  energy 
is  released  and  it  overflows  into  the  wrong  chan- 
nels. We  flush  and  twist  and  worry  and  our 
attention  is  distracted  from  our  ideas  to  our  ex- 
cited, trembling  bodies.  Learn  your  lesson  well, 
and  then  calmly  trust  your  memory.  It  will 
work   best   when   undisturbed   by   emotion. 

"I  forgot"  is  never  an  excuse.  We  must 
explain  ivhy  we  forgot,  and  in  most  cases  the 
real  reason  is  not  very  creditable.  We  can  cer- 
tainly remember  very  much  better  than  we  do. 
Given  a  fair  native  memory  and  the  wish  to 
remember  there  is  then  no  reason  left  for  for- 
getting except  laziness  or  unwillingness  to  use 
the  best  methods  of  remembering. 
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TENTH  SESSION 

Friday  Morning,  June  25 


The  concluding  session  was  opened  with  sing- 
ing of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  A  paper 
on  "The  Activities  of  and  Participation  in  the 
National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the 
Blind"  was  presented  by  Mr.  Clyde  C.  Clements 
of  Pittsburgh,  President  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion.    A  lively  discussion  followed. 


"Sex  Education"  was  the  topic  of  the  closing 
paper.  It  was  read  by  Principal  O.  H.  Burritt  of 
Philadelphia  who  had  made  careful  study  of  the 
subject  and  presented  in  connection  with  his 
paper  a  useful  bibliography. 


THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

CLYDE  C.  CLEMENTS 
Teacher,   Western   Pennsylvania   School   for  the   Blind,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


The  National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining  a  better  school  spirit 
and  to  promote  the  physical  development  of  all 
children  attending  schools  for  the  blind.  We  do 
not  know  the  exact  origin  of  this  idea,  but  we 
know  that  Mr.  Burritt  of  the  Overbrook  school 
and  Mr.  Allen  of  the  Perkins  school  were  instru- 
mental in  its  primary  origin.  The  association 
has  been  in  existence  since  1908  when  fifteen 
schools  throughout  the  country  took  part  in  the 
contest.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  schools 
entering  in  the  contest  dwindled  to  five  in  1921. 
The  reason  for  the  decline  is  not  known.  The 
national  contest  was  discontinued  for  a  period 
during  the  World  War.  However,  after  1921 
things  began  to  look  brighter  and  we  find  that 
there  were  seven  entered  in  the  girls'  contest 
and  eight  in  the  boys'.  In  1923  eight  schools 
in  the  boys'  meet  and  seven  in  the  girls'.  In 
1924  there  were  nine  schools  entered  in  both 
the  girls'  and  boys'  contests,  namely,  Pittsburgh, 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Connecticut,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  while 
Utah,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Louisiana,  were 
entered  in  the  boys'  meet  only.  Again  in  1925 
we  had  thirteen  schools  entered  in  the  boys'  con- 
test and  nine  in  the  girls'  contest. 

As  mentioned  before  one  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  the  association  is  to  promote  the 
physical  development  of  all  children  attending 
schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  obvious  that  the  need 
of  physical  development  here  is  many  more  times 
greater  than  that  in  other  schools.  The  associa- 
tion has  so  designed  the  national  contest  as  to 
be  as  far  reaching  as  possible.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty-five  are  required  to  take  part  in  the 
contest  unless  they   are  physically   disabled.      In 


this  way  it  is  possible  to  reach  not  only  those 
who  are  expert  in  athletics  and  probably  do  not 
need  much  training,  but  to  require  those  who  are 
deficient  in  their  physical  development  to  bring 
themselves  up  to  standard. 

The  N.A.A.S.B.  provides  a  very  good  system 
of  classifying  the  pupils  according  to  weight  and 
taking  the  arithmetical  average  of  each  class. 
When  these  averages  are  put  against  similar 
classes  from  other  schools  it  forms  an  excellent 
basis  for  comparison. 

In  1922  the  association  purchased  two  big 
silver  trophy  cups  one  for  the  girls'  contest  and 
one  for  the  boys'  to  be  competed  for  each  year. 
These  cups  go  to  the  school  that  wins  first  place 
for  three  years  in  succession.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  if  no  individual  school  has  won  three 
years  in  succession  the  cup  goes  to  the  school 
having  their  name  on  it  the  most  number  of 
times.  The  schools  getting  second  and  third 
places  in  either  contest  receive  banners.  So  even 
if  your  school  can't  win  the  cup  there  is  still  a 
chance  to  bring  fame  to  your  school  by  getting 
a  second  or  third  place  banner  to  hang  in  your 
trophy  room.  Here  are  the  winners  of  the  na- 
tional contest  meet  since  the  year   1923. 

1923  Boys'  Meet — Missouri,  1st  place,  Pitts- 
burgh,  2nd  and  Texas,   3rd. 

1923  Girls'  Meet — Missouri,  1st  place,  Wis- 
consin, 2nd  and  Overbrook  3rd. 

1924  Boys'  Meet — Missouri,  1st  place,  Pitts- 
burgh, 2nd  and  Louisiana,  3rd. 

1924  Girls'  Meet — Missouri,  1st  place,  Pitts- 
burgh,   2nd   and   Wisconsin,    3rd. 

1925  Boys'  Meet — Pittsburgh,  1st  place,  Mis- 
souri, 2nd  and  Minnesota,   3rd. 

1925  Girls'  Meet — Missouri,  1st  place,  Lou- 
isiana, 2nd  and  Iowa,  3rd. 

1926  Boys'  Meet — Missouri,  39^^  points, 
Texas,    35   points,   Minnesota,   25   points. 
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Scores  made  by  other  schools  in  the  1926 
boys'  meet  were  as  follows: 

Pittsburgh,  24^ ;  Iowa,  2 ;  Oklahoma,  1 1 ; 
Batavia,  0 ;  Colorado,  1 0 ;  Wisconsin,  0 ;  Con- 
necticut, 8 ;   New  York,  0 ;   Overbrook,   6. 

By  these  scores  you  can  see  that  Missouri  has 
been  the  ringleader.  Missouri  won  the  boys' 
cup  for  two  consecutive  years,  1923  and  192+. 
If  they  had  won  it  another  year  they  would 
have  held  it  permanently  but  Pittsburgh  stepped 
in  and  saved  the  day  by  winning  the  cup  from 
Missouri  by  a  score  of  56  to  41.  However, 
Missouri  took  the  cup  South  again  this  year. 
We  can't  let  Missouri  have  that  cup  another 
year.  Let's  get  busy.  Missouri  has  won  the 
girls'  contest  for  three  consecutive  years  giving 
them  permanent  possession  of  the  cup.  It  looks 
like  Missouri's  contest.  The  association  will  pur- 
chase a  new  cup  now  for  the  coming  year  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  every  school  in  the  N.A.A.- 
S.B.  can  get  its  name  on  this  new  cup  before  any 
one  school  gets  it  permanently. 

The  N.A.A.S.B.  has  a  very  complete  and  pre- 
cise book  of  rules  to  abide  by.  The  question  is, 
does  every  school  in  the  National  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation adhere  strictly  to  the  rules?  Every  school 
must  run  their  contest  exactly  as  stated  in  the 
book  of  rules.  However,  if  there  are  any  schools 
who  think  a  change  in  the  rules,  events,  or  classi- 
fication, would  be  advisable,  they  could  write  to 
me  at  the  Pittsburgh  school  and  I  will  get  in 
touch  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  see 
what  can  be  done  about  your  request.  At  some 
^  points  there  has  been  a  suspicion  of  laxity  in 
the  conduct  of  the  meets.  This  may  be  due  to 
inexperienced  or  misinformed  judges.  All  of 
these  things  have  caused  considerable  criticism, 
for  which  the  officers  came  in  for  their  full  share, 
where  usually  they  were  not  to  blame.  The 
result,  however,  was  that  following  the  Boston 
Convention  the  three  officers  took  into  considera- 
tion all  complaints  and  suggestions  and  decided 
upon  abiding  strictly  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
as  printed  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Then,  too,  there  was  considerable  discontent 
manifested  at  the  athletic  discussion  at  the  Per- 
kins Convention  over  the  apparent  laxity  of  some 
officials  and  the  conduct  of  their  contests.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  athletic  director  and  super- 
intendent to  see  to  the  faithful  carrying  out  of 
the  rules  pertaining  to  the  contests.  This  factor 
alone  will  tell  whether  our  contest  will  prosper 
or  will  fail  through  the  lack  of  participation. 

It  is  the  superintendent's  duty  as  one  of  the 
officials  to  make  sure  that  the  judges  are  well 
informed  that  the  conduct  of  each  event  in 
the  contest  is  rigid  and  accurate. 

But  how  are  we  to  enforce  these  regulations? 
By  putting  every  school  on  its  honor  is  the  only 


way,  because  the  schools  are  separated  so  widely. 
It  is  upon  the  integrity  of  the  superintendent 
that  we  rely,  and  his  signature  on  the  records 
should  mean  that  he  has  been  on  the  job  and  su- 
pervised the  conduct  of  the  contest  judges  in  a 
strict  way.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  be  thoroughly  studied 
before  each  meet.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  book  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
on  hand  at  every  meet,  and  have  some  depend- 
able official  follow  right  along  with  the  events 
as  they  are  stated  in  the  books.  If  this  is  done 
there   can   be  no  chance   of   a  slip-up. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  are  put  up 
in  the  form  of  a  little  book  and  it  contains  prac- 
tically everything  that  any  school  needs  to  know 
before  or  after  entering  the  association.  The 
book  contains  a  list  of  officers,  the  members  of 
the  association,  Constitution  and  rules,  By-Laws, 
events,  and  rules  governing  both  the  girls'  and 
boys'  contests.  Some  time  ago  one  of  these 
books  was  sent  to  every  school  for  the  blind,  but 
it  may  be  possible  that  some  got  lost  in  the  mails 
or  maybe  some  in  the  wastebaskets,  but  if  this  is 
the  case  every  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  should  have  a  copy  of  this  little  book 
and  learn  what  it  is  all  about.  No  member  of 
the  Association  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  meet  without  one  of  these  books  on  hand 
and  no  school  for  the  blind  should  delay  any 
longer  in  enrolling  in  the  N.A.A.S.B.  Copies 
of  the  rules  and  By-Laws  may  be  had  by  writing 
to  me  at  the  Pittsburgh  School  or  Michael  Gold- 
berg at  the  Batavia  School.  However,  I  have  a 
copy  along  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  enlighten  any 
one  on  any  matter  I  can  pertaining  to  the  asso- 
ciation. 

There  are  some  fourteen  schools  enrolled  in 
the  association  and  there  are  near  forty-four 
schools  in  the  United  States.  That  is  less  than 
a  third  of  the  schools  in  the  contest.  In  which 
group  do  you  belong?  In  the  third?  Or  the 
two-thirds  that  are  not  in  the  N.A.A.S.B.? 

When  boys  and  girls  have  been  shut  in  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  school  year  in  a  gymna- 
sium with  apparatus  work  and  drills  it  is  a  rare 
treat  for  them  to  get  out  in  the  open  on  the 
athletic  field  and  to  practice  for  the  national 
contest.  They  enjoy  the  practice  periods  and 
the  prospects  of  competing  with  other  boys  and 
girls  in  the  various  events  adds  enthusiasm  to 
their  work  and  works  up  a  splendid  school  spirit. 

Some  of  the  schools  object  to  entering  the 
meet  because  they  have  a  school  meet  every 
spring  and  they  don't  have  time  for  the  N.A.A.- 
S.B. But  why  not  join  the  association  and  have 
your  school  meet  and  your  national  meet  too, 
and  thereby  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone?  The 
national  contest  is  so  designed  that  it  will  take 
the  place  of   this  school  meet.     The  boys  and 
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girls  are  classified  according  to  weight.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  jumps  the  farthest,  or  runs  the 
fastest  in  his  class  gets  a  medal  for  beating  his 
classmates  and  at  the  same  time  has  a  chance  of 
beating  a  Missouri  girl  or  boy.  Other  schools 
object  because  they  do  not  have  a  track  field. 
This  is  a  very  good  excuse.  We  did  not  have 
a  track  field  at  Pittsburgh  either  for  a  time, 
but  we  had  the  ground  and  soon  had  one  made. 
Every  school  needs  an  athletic  field.  If  you  do 
not  have  one  you  should  work  hard  to  get  it. 
A  track  field  is  as  important  as  a  gymnasium. 
Another  school  couldn't  find  time  to  practice. 
Shortage  of  time  is  a  big  handicap.  I  find  that 
trouble  at  the  Pittsburgh  School.  They  won't 
give  me  enough  time,  but  if  you  enroll  in  the 
association  I  am  sure  you  will  find  time  to  get 
in  a  lot  of  practice. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  are  once  interested  in 
the  N.A.A.S.B.  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
change  that  will  come  over  them.  Instead  of 
being  driven  to  their  work  they  will  be  eager 
to  get  out  and  practice  for  the  contest.  This 
contest  puts  the  schools  for  the  blind  on  a  more 
equal  basis  with  seeing  schools,  the  events  are 
practically  the  same  as  the  events  in  the  public 
and  high  schools.  The  idea  of  competing  with 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  age  and  weight 
from  other  schools  is  the  same.  And,  too,  the 
winner  from  each  class  gets  a  medal.  That  is 
the  same  as  in  the  public  school  meets.  The 
blind  girls  and  boys  at  our  school  have  their 
pep  meetings  before  every  contest.  The  boys 
cheer  the  girls  and  the  girls  cheer  the  boys  and 
then  everybody  cheers  and  sings  for  the  school 
and  they  just  have  a  grand  time.  Then  on 
the  day  of  the  meet  the  girls  get  out  on  the  field 
and  cheer  the  boys  as  they  jump  and  run  or 
vice  versa.  For  months  before  the  contest  all 
you   can   hear   is   contest,   contest,   contest.      The 


pupils  are  very  eager  to  know  how  their  jumps 
and  runs  compare  with  their  Southern,  Western 
or  Northern  brothers,  so  all  records  and  reports 
are  read  to  them.  All  these  things  as  well  as 
many  others  put  them  on  a  more  equal  basis 
with  seeing  children  and  increase  their  school 
spirit  to  a  greater  extent  than  can  be  realized 
unless  you  are  a  member  of  the  N.A.A.S.B. 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be  brought 
up,  but  they  can  be  better  dealt  with  in  open 
discussion  which  I  hope  will  follow.  I  hope 
that  next  year  we  can  have  twenty-five  entrants 
in  the  contest.  You  owe  it  to  your  boys  and 
girls.  Get  in  the  game  and  make  1927  the  big- 
gest and  best  year  ever.  If  we  can  do  this  I'll 
consider  my  trip  down  here  to  Tennessee  well 
worth  while  and  I  am  sure  you  won't  make  a 
mistake  if  you  enroll  your  school  next  year. 
Don't  delay  too  long.  Next  fall  we  are  going 
to    send    you    a    reminder. 

For  information  regarding  the  contest  or  for 
rule  books  just  write  to  Michael  Goldberg,  Sec- 
retary, at  the  Batavia  School,  New  York,  or 
myself  at  the  Pittsburgh  School  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  out.  The  treasurer  is  Marjorie 
Kranhold  at  the  Janesville,  Wisconsin  School. 
As  stated  before  the  association  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  better  school  spirit 
and  for  better  physical  development.  It  has  cer- 
tainly accomplished  its  primary  purpose.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  now  we  have  a 
new  purpose  and  that  is  to  get  all  of  those 
forty-four  schools  enrolled  in  the  National  Ath- 
letic Association   of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Don't  forget,  members,  stick  close  to  the  rules 
next  year  and  try  your  best  to  get  that  cup  from 
Missouri.  They  will  soon  have  so  many  down 
there  that  they  will  be  using  them  on  their  table 
to  drink  from. 


SEX  EDUCATION 

O.  H.  BURRITT 

Principal    Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the    Instruction    of    the    Blind,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


1.  Definition  of  Sex  Education  (X) 

"In  harmony  with  the  rapidly  developing  psy- 
chology of  education,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
conceive  of  education  in  relation  to  sex  as  but 
a  phase  of  character  education  as  a  whole.  As 
such  *sex  education'  means  vastly  more  than  in- 
struction concerning  sex;  it  means  a  co-mfrehen- 
sive  and  progressive  frocess  of  care,  guidance, 
and  examfle  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  from  infancy  to  maturity.  Moreover,  sex 
education  is  a  social  and  socializing  process;  both 
in  its  progress  and  its  results  it  reaches  far  be- 


yond the  boundaries  of  the  physical  person. 
As  a  phase  of  character  formation,  sex  educa- 
tion must  include  all  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing that  may  help  to  form  normal  and  whole- 
some attitudes  and  ideals  in  relation  to  sex,  and 
to  shape  conduct  in  accord  with  such  attitudes 
and  ideals.  Sex  education  must,  therefore,  be 
develo-ped  as  an  organic  fart  of  the  entire  educa- 
tional program,  and  not  be  considered  a  sfeciaL 
and  isolated  bit  of  ritual  to  be  performed  at  a 
given  time,  and  then  dismissed  as  finished." 


tHigh  Schools  and  Sex  Education,  pp.  1  and  2. 
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2.   Who  can  give  this  instruction  best? 

Whenever  the  question  of  instruction  in  sex 
matters  is  under  consideration,  widely  differing 
opinions  are  expressed  as  to  who  can  give  this 
instruction  best  and  most  effectively.  Some  in- 
sist that  the  physician  is  the  logical  person  j 
others  maintain  that  the  teacher  is  best  fitted  to 
do  it;  others  contend  that,  as  the  most  effective 
appeal  can  be  made  on  moral  and  religious 
grounds,  the  obligation  rests  upon  the  minister; 
still  others,  that  only  professional  lecturers  and 
so  called  "experts"  should  undertake  so  difficult 
and   important   a   task. 

In  an  examination  of  a  score  or  more  of 
books  and  pamphlets  I  have  found  the  case  best 
stated  by  William  Byron  Forbush,  Ph.D.   (§) 

'■'■Physicians  are  not  the  best  persons  to  perform 
this  task.  Some  of  them  are  too  technical  in 
their  expressions;  others  are  too  cynical  in  the 
attitude  towards  humanity;  a  few  of  them  are 
themselves  loose-livers.  Some  scare  boys  by  their 
manner;  others  invariably  suggest  disease.  Few 
of  them  are  natural  pedagogues." 

"Teachers  are  not  the  best  persons  to  do  this 
work.  They  are  not  so  well  informed  as  physi- 
cians and  there  is  often  a  barrier  between  them 
and  their  pupils.  In  this  kind  of  education  alone 
we  try  to  sate  and  not  stimulate  curiosity.  The 
schoolroom,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  that  of 
curiosity,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  give  quite 
the  right  environment  for  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. Gymnasium  instructors  sometimes  work 
under  favorable  circumstances  to  reinforce  the 
instruction  of  the  father. 

"Ministers  are  not  the  best  persons  for  this 
work.  Through  earnestness  they  are  apt  to  scare 
children  and  more  apt  to  moralize  than  to  in- 
struct. Their  attitude  toward  these  matters, 
while  generally  wholesome,  sometimes  smacks  of 
sentimentality  or  an  unduly  ascetic  view  of 
life. 

"Professional  lecturers  and  so-called  'exferts' 
are  not  the  best  people  to  help  boys.  So  many 
people  who  study  the  subject  of  sex  become 
morbid  upon  it  that  we  may  wisely  distrust  even 
the  character  of  those  who  give  themselves  en- 
tirely to  this  kind  of  teaching. — Lectures  on 
purity,  which  English  boys  call  'smut  jaws'  are 
often  followed  by  unwholesome  conversation  be- 
tween boys  and  may  tend  toward  impurity  rather 
than  morality." 

The  belief  is  almost  universal  that  this  very 
intimate  and  personal  information  can  be  sup- 
plied best  by  the  mother  and  father  of  the  girl 
or  boy. 

This  being  true,  the  education  of  today  must 


supply  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  the 
parents  of  tomorrow  intelligent  on  these  sex 
matters  that  so  vitally  concern  their  offspring. 
As  has  been  well  said:  "Whatever  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  so  many  homes  in  the  past, 
we  shall  probably  not  bring  up  a  generation  of 
better  home  makers  except  through  educational 
procedure  directly  bearing  upon  home-making; 
and  for  any  comprehensive  and  systematic  edu- 
cational work  we  must  depend  upon  our  schools 
and  our  teachers."  (X) 

If  this  be  true  of  seeing  children  living  at 
home  under  normal  conditions  and  attending  day 
schools,  what  is  the  situation  as  concerns  our 
pupils  who,  because  of  their  blindness,  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  home  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  year  in  order  to  secure  the  specialized  train- 
ing and  education  which  they  so  much  need? 
To  these  children  we  are  to  an  exceptional  de- 
gree in  loco  parentis.  Ours  is  the  problem  of 
the  boarding  school  accentuated  by  the  natural 
tendency  to  introspection  to  which  the  blind  are 
prone.  Upon  the  staff  of  the  residential  school 
for  the  blind,  therefore,  rests  to  an  exceptional 
degree  the  obligation  to  train  our  girls  and  boys 
in  all  these  intimate  personal  relationships  of  life 
which  so  vitally  concern  their  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  well-being. 

But,  to  quote  our  Manual  again:  "Although 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country  individual 
teachers  and  groups  of  teachers  have  experi- 
mented with  the  problem,  the  teaching  body  as 
a  whole  is  not  equipped  for  the  task  through 
training  or  experience."  (f ) 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  inescapable  that 
the  primary  obligation  in  matters  pertaining  to 
sex  education  resting  upon  the  executive  officers 
of  our  residential  schools  for  the  blind  is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  members  of  the  staff  are  trained 
for  this  important  work.  It  is  equally  incum- 
bent upon  us  as  executives  to  provide  satisfactory 
methods  by  which  a  staff,  thoroughly  trained, 
shall  acquaint  all  our  pupils  at  the  appropriate 
time  with  the  essential  facts  of  a  normal  sex 
life.  Later  on  I  shall  attempt  to  make  a  few 
practical  suggestions  as  to  a  method  of  accomp- 
lishing  these   results. 

3.  At  ivhat  age  should  children  be  told  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  reproduction? 

"Careful  investigation  shows,"  says  Forbush, 
"that  not  more  than  one  out  of  ten  boys  reaches 
the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  without  a  com- 
plete, although  often  unwholesome,  knowledge 
of  the  facts  connected  with  human  reproduction. 
It  would  be  strange  if  this  were  not  true.  When 
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fairy  tales  and  mythology,  the  Bible  and  Shakes- 
peare, the  dictionary  and  the  encyclopedia,  post- 
ers and  advertisements,  poetry  and  art,  and  the 
conversation  of  children  are  full  of  these  themes, 
it  would  be  indeed  a  blockhead  who  would  not 
investigate  them  and  a  fool  who  would  not  ac- 
quire some  measure  of  information."   (i) 

To  quote  Dr.  Forbush  still  further  on  this 
point:  "Whenever  a  suggestion  is  made  to  talk 
to  boys  and  young  men  as  to  the  truth  of  life 
we  may  generally  expect  to  hear  the  argument 
that  there  might  be  'some  boy'  in  ignorance  of 
these  facts  'whose  curiosity  might  be  aroused 
and  who  might  be  led  into  bad  things'  by  such 
scientific  instruction.  This  saintly  youth  exists 
largely  as  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  'It  is 
a  crass  delusion,'  states  the  author  of  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health,  'to  believe  that  any  boy  can  reach  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  unless  imbecilic,  who 
has  not  acquired  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  re- 
productive processes,  and  this  supposititious 
saintly  youth  should  be  sent  to  the  scrap  heap 
of  pitiful  bogies'."   (f) 

The  majority  of  our  schools  now  admit  chil- 
dren between  five  or  six  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Five  years  of  age  is  not  too  early  to 
begin  suitable  instruction  as  to  matters  of  sex 
and  reproduction;  and  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  reached  maturity  is  universal  that  they 
passed  through  the  age  of  puberty  and  adoles- 
cence in  gross  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  facts 
of  sex  and  reproduction  and  of  their  intimate 
relation  to  all  the  vital  processes. 

4.  Sex  Education  in  the  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum. 

In  my  search  for  constructive  suggestions  as 
to  methods  of  presenting  the  essential  facts  of 
sex  education  I  have  found  nothing  better  than 
the  material  included  in  Part  II  of  "High 
Schools  and  Sex  Education — A  Manual  of  Sug- 
gestions on  Education  Related  to  Sex,  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in  collabor- 
ation with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion." 

The  major  portion  of  this  manual  of  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  pages  is  concerned  with 
"Sex  Education  in  the  Subjects  of  the  Curricu- 
lum." A  brief  but  very  suggestive  chapter  is 
given  to  each  of  seven  courses  of  instruction 
under  the   following   captions: 

Chapter  IV.         The  Biology  Course 
Chapter  V.  The  General  Science  Course 

Chapter  VI.         The  Physiology  Course 
Chapter  VII.       Physical  Education 


Chapter  VIII.     Home  Economics 
Chapter  IX.        The   Social  Studies 
Chapter  X.  The  English  Course 

A  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  each  of 
these  chapters  will  be  suggestive  and  stimulating. 
In  these  summaries  I  have  tried  to  select  signi- 
ficant words,  phrases,  clauses  and  topic  sentences 
which  in  most  instances  I  quote  verbatim  et 
literatim-.  As  this  manual  was  published  only 
after  the  manuscript  was  read  and  criticized, 
and  "subsequently  rewritten  and  again  criti- 
cized before  final  revision"  by  fifty-five  "men 
and  women,"  who  are  "educators  and  specialists," 
I  make  no  apology  for  so  doing.  Due  credit 
is  given  by  constant  and  specific  references. 

^^The  Biology  Course. % — Sex  permeates  life 
so  completely  that  no  honest  teaching  of  the 
science  of  life  can  possibly  avoid  dealing  with 
it  in  one  way  or  another."  It  matters  little 
whether  "the  type  method  of  study  is  followed," 
whether  "emphasis  is  on  the  ecological  aspects 
of  life,"  whether  "the  economic  aspects  of  the 
living  world  receive  the  major  part  of  the  at- 
tention," or  whether  "the  study  is  organized 
along  the  lines  of  plant  and  animal  processes 
and  activities" — all  these  "sink  into  insignifi- 
cance *  *  *  when  completely  divorced  from  con- 
siderations of  the  perpetuation  of  life,  the  origin 
of  life,  the  relations  between  successive  gener- 
ations,"  and   similar  problems. 

Among  the  "preliminary  biological  topics"  to 
be  studied  are  the  "principles  of  absorption,  di- 
gestion and  circulation  *  *  *  with  special  refer- 
ence to  assimilation  and  growth  *  *  *  food-get- 
ting and  food  distributing,  respiratory  and  elimi- 
nating organs  and  systems  *  *  *  ducts  and  spe- 
cialized cavities  and  opening,  and  glands-"  Con- 
sideration will  also  be  given  to  "the  principles  of 
plant  and  animal  behavior,  with  special  reference 
to  the  evolution  of  the  higher  human  characteris- 
tics." Included  in  the  study  of  bacteriology  "in 
the  discussion  of  infectious  diseases  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis  may  be  mentioned  by  name  among  the 
others  without  prejudice,  and  just  as  attention 
is  directed  to  the  symptoms  or  effects  of  tuber- 
culosis and  diphtheria,  and  as  practical  control 
is  indicated  in  typhoid  fever  or  small-pox,  so 
the  symptoms  and  effects  of  these  two  venereal 
diseases  can  be  presented." 

Among  "Special  topics  and  their  connections" 
these  are  specifically  mentioned  "(l)  Develof- 
ment,  as  an  introduction  to  the  primary  facts  of 
reproduction;  (2)  Asexual  ref reduction  —  by 
means  of  undifferentiated  vegetative  parts  such 
as  roots  and  stems  and  by  means  of  specialized 
vegetative   structures   such   as   bulbs   and   tubers; 
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(3)  Sexual  refroduction — involving  the  union 
of  tvv^o  cells;  (4)  Evolution  of  Parenthood — 
the  evolution  of  infancy  and  parenthood  is  a 
fascinating  chapter  that  can  be  developed  with 
unfailing  interest,  with  excellent  indirect  ef- 
forts, and  without  the  slightest  embarrassment; 
(5)  Embryology — Frog  and  fish  eggs  in  the 
process  of  development  can  be  observed  directly 
by  the  pupils  *  *  *  In  many  schools  hen's  eggs 
are  incubated  and  the  stages  of  the  developing 
embryo  are  shown  to  the  pupils  with  excellent  ef- 
fect; (6)  Mammals — whose  distinctive  achieve- 
ment is  seen  to  be  the  prolonged  development 
of  the  embryo  within  the  body  of  the  parent, 
with  continued  supply  of  food  from  the  body 
of  the  parent  after  birth.  This  calls  for  the 
study  of  pregnancy  in  mammals,  including  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  uterus,  the  placenta, 
and  the  umbilical  cord;  (7)  Gonads  and  glands; 
(s)  Internal  secretions;  (9)  How  ive  learn; 
(10)  Heredity  and  environ'inenf — heredity  in- 
cluding such  topics  as,  "distinction  between  na- 
tive variation  and  acquired  modification,  ele- 
ments of  Mendelism,  practical  applications  in 
plant  and  animal  breeding,  undesirable  and  es- 
pecially desirable  human  traits  that  are  herit- 
able; and  the  relation  of  heredity  to  the  germ 
plasm;  (11)  Venereal  diseases — (a)  their  most 
common  mode  of  transmission,  (b)  their  effects 
as  a  cause  of  sterility,  and  (c)  the  implications 
of  sexual  promiscuity;"  and  such  "(l2)  Person- 
al froblems  as  the  facts  and  hygiene  of  men- 
struation, the  facts  regarding  seminal  emissions, 
masturbation,  and  'sexual  necessity'."  Though 
"strictly  speaking"  these  are  "biological  mate- 
rials, the  large  emotional  element  associated  with 
these  topics  and  the  almost  inevitable  personal 
references  resulting  from  their  mere  mention 
make  it  desirable  to  deal  with  them  as  problems 
of  hygiene." 

Under  "Method  and  Manner"  of  presentation 
these  statements  are  significant:  "The  scientific 
attitude  is  often  mentioned  as  prerequisite  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  *  *  *  The  same  manner 
and  the  same  method  which  are  found  effective  in 
the  teaching  of  other  topics  in  biology  are 
found  effective  in  the  parts  dealing  with  repro- 
duction, sex,  eugenics,  etc.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  different  voice  or  a  different  facial  ex- 
pression. Where  the  classes  have  both  boys  and 
girls,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  distribute 
the  various  topics  throughout  the  biology  course 
without  causing  the  slightest  embarrassment. 
Segregation  of  such  classes  for  the  treatment  of 
special  topics,  such  as  menstruation,  seminal 
emissions,  and  masturbation,  is  desirable  for  ob- 
vious reasons;  but  the  very  act  of  separation  has 
such  marked  disadvantages  that  in  many  schools 


it  is  considered  better  to  work  in  these  topics  at 
times  when  the  segregation  of  the  sexes  is 
brought  about  in  connection  with  some  other 
subject,"  such  as  physical  education  or  physiol- 
ogy- 

'^The  General  Science  CourseX  *  *  *  Science  is 
preeminently  social  in  its  content,  its  method,  its 
utilities.  *  *  *  From  this  new  point  of  view  the 
teaching  of  science  finds  motivation  not  alone 
in  the  natural  curiosities  and  interests  of  young 
people,  but  also  in  their  emerging  sociability 
and  idealism;  and  affords  a  rationalized  basis 
for  individual  responsibility  beyond  that  fur- 
nished by  the  usual  religious  and  moral  training. 

"The  commission  on  the  reorganization  of 
secondary  education,  in  the  report  on  the  reor- 
ganization of  science  in  secondary  schools*  rec- 
ommends a  sequence  of  four  years  of  science, 
consisting  of  general  science,  biology,  and  two 
years  of  specialized  science.  But  comparatively 
few  of  the  pupils  in  the  course  of  the  next 
dozen  years  will  receive  this  full  program.  If 
instruction  regarding  reproduction  and  sex  is 
vital  to  these  children — and  every  investigation 
shows  that  it  is — they  must  get  it  at  the  most 
favorable  points  in  their  school  career.  The 
commission  finds  therefore  that  although  it  is 
Impossible  to  prescribe  a  complete  syllabus  In 
general  science  that  would  serve  equally  all 
groups  there  are  certain  topics  of  general  value 
to  all  pupils  and  among  these  are  the  following 
that  are  related  to  sex  (page  28  of  the  report)  : 

Meaning  of  possible  overproduction  as  shown 
by  calculations  of  possible  numbers  of  new 
individuals — rabbits,  fox,  wolf,  potatoes. 

Limiting  conditions. 

Why  some  forms  stay  and  others  do  not. 

Artificial  selection. 

Good  seed,  poor  seed  and  the  results. 

Germination. 

Why  a  plant  needs  water. 

How  liquid  goes  from  cell  to  cell. 

Products  and  by-products. 

Plant  reproduction. 

Structure  of  flower. 

Seed   dispersal. 

The  problems  of  successful  living. 

The  complete  list  of  topics  suggested  con- 
templates a  substantial  expansion  in  actual  prac- 
tice. In  view  of  local  or  temporary  conditions, 
and  In  view  of  the  teachers'  and  pupils'  inter- 
ests. This  makes  possible  in  a  school  whose  gen- 
eral science  students  do  not  for  the  most  part 
continue  in  school  or  do  not  pursue  further  bio- 
logical studies,  the  introduction  of  essential 
material   related  to  sex." 

"In  the  study  of  the  flower,  the  pollen  and 
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the  embryo  sac  (or  the  stamen  and  the  ovary) 
may  be  spoken  of  as,  respectively,  the  male  and 
the  female.  *  *  *  In  connection  with  the  study  of 
flowers,  the  facts  and  meaning  of  pregnancy  can 
be  well  introduced." 

"Good  seed  and  poor  seed  can  bring  in  ques- 
tion of  (a)  stock  or  heredity,  as  illustrated  by 
the  kind  of  plants  seeds  will  grow  into,  and  (b) 
environment  or  nurture,  as  illustrated  by  defi- 
ciency of  food  in  some  seeds." 

"The  problem  of  successful  living  will  raise 
questions  of  factors  affecting  health.  The  study 
of  health  factors  on  the  scientific  plane  will  in- 
evitably bring  out  our  interdependence — the  need 
for  community  action  in  many  matters.  *  *  * 
With  this  idea  can  be  connected  the  responsibilities 
implied  by  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
heredity,  the  sources  of  certain  undesirable  hu- 
man traits,  the  perpetuation  of  desirable  human 
qualities." 

"Internal  secretions  can  be  taught  immediately 
after  digestion,  excretion,  and  circulation  have 
supplied  the  necessary  foundation.  Reference  to 
the  internal  secretions  of  the  sex  organs  can  be 
correlated  with  the  ideas  ( 1 )  that  different  sub- 
stances act  upon  protoplasm  in  specific  ways — 
stimulants,  narcotics,  alcohol,  poison,  etc.;  (2) 
that  the  by-products  of  metabolism  will  vary  (a) 
with  the  specific  qualities  of  the  protoplasm 
(diphtheria  or  typhoid  bacillus,  nerve  tissue,  or 
muscle  tissue,  etc.),  (b)  with  the  nutrition,  ac- 
tivities or  other  external  variables  (amount  of 
fatigue,  temperature,  food,  etc.,  as  affecting  ex- 
cretion and  secretion)  ;  and  (3)  that  anything 
which  gets  into  the  blood  is  rapidly  distributed. 

"The  study  of  seed  dispersal,  germination,  and 
various  subdivisions  of  'the  problems  of  success- 
ful living'  brings  out  discussion  of  what  race 
preservation  means  beyond  the  mere  production 
of  new  individuals.  Now  we  can  study  the 
relation  between  numbers  of  individuals  and 
their  chance  of  survival,  parental  care,  the  signi- 
ficance of  a  longer  infancy,  and  so  on,  and 
develop  the  concept  of  the  home  as  something 
more  than  a  shelter,  as  in  fact  the  artificial  en- 
vironment for  the  most  favorable  rearing  of 
human  infants,  for  the  cooperative  nurture  of 
personalities." 

"From  the  viewpoint  of  social  health  science 
teaching  offers  the  opportunity  to  establish 
among  boys  and  girls  the  general  concept  of 
luell-being  defendent  ufon  standard  fractice  de- 
rived front  accurate  knowledge.  Through  the 
application  of  science  we  can  avoid  a  large 
number  of  obviously  undesirable  conditions — 
communicable  diseases,  insect  pests,  industrial 
accidents,  destructive  fires;  and  we  can  insure 
a   large    number    of    obviously    desirable    condi- 

*High  Schools  and  Sex  Education,  pp.  37  and  38. 
tHigh  Schools  and  Sex  Education,  pp.  40-45. 


tions — increasing  yield  in  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, improved  varieties  of  plants  and 
animals,  improved  transportation  and  housing, 
more  skillful  workers,  more  beautiful  surround- 
ings,   healthier   and   happier   men   and    women." 

Those  who  are  interested  to  secure  additional, 
concrete,  helpful  suggestions  under  this  subject 
of  the  curriculum  will  find  in  this  Manual  un- 
der the  caption  "General  science  courses"*  an 
excellent  description  of  the  method  followed 
very  successfully  in  one  high  school. 

'■^The  Physiology  Course. \ — A  typical  physi- 
ology course  carries  the  following  topics  that  are 
significant   in   connection   with   sex  education : 

Cells:  Structure;   kinds. 

Elements  and  compounds  found   in  the  body. 

Food  and   digestion. 

Circulation:  Nutrition,  respiration,  and  excre- 
tion of  cells. 

Ductless  glands  and  hormones. 

Adaptation   and   coordination   of  organs;    dis- 
turbances in  coordination. 

Osmosis. 

Respiration  and  excretion. 

Bones    and    muscles;    differences    between    the 
sexes;   hygiene  of  posture. 

The  nervous  system;  how  body  is  controlled; 
fatigue;    exercise. 

Bacteria  and  communicable  diseases;   reactions 
of  blood  to  specific  invasions. 

Conservation  of  health;  cost  of  illness;  sacri- 
fice of  child  life. 
To  these  topics  may  be  added  several  that  are 
more  specifically  directed  to  an  understanding 
of  sex  with  a  view  to  better  self-control  and 
adjustment." 

^'Method.  Where  the  facts  of  sex  and  their 
application  are  taught  in  connection  with  physi- 
ology, it  is  generally  agreed  that  no  special  at- 
tention need  be  called  to  these  matters  as  being 
in  any  way  different  from  the  other  topics  in 
the  course.  In  a  large  boys'  school  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  years  to  send  word  home  with  the 
pupils  that  a  lecture  would  be  given  by  the 
physiology  teacher  on  the  genito-urinary  organs 
on  a  certain  date.  This  was  done  in  order  that 
the  parents  who  were  so  disposed  might  have 
their  boys  excused.  None  ever  asked  for  ex- 
emption, and  there  were  so  many  expressions  of 
approval  and  appreciation  from  fathers  and 
mothers  that  the  consent  of  the  parents  is  now 
taken  for  granted  and  no  special  announcements 
are  made.  In  the  meantime  the  various  items 
related  in  any  way  to  sex  have  become  distri- 
buted through  the  course,  in  connection  with  the 
topics  to  which  they  are  most  logically  related, 
instead   of   being  segregated   into   a  special   lee- 
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ture.  The  topics  in  the  physiology  course  are 
all  treated  first  as  scientific  facts  and  principles, 
and  then  as  useful  knowledge  to  receive  practical 
application." 

"Generally  this  instruction  is  presented  to  the 
boys  and  girls  separately  and  by  teachers  of  the 
same  sex.  In  a  few  schools,  however,  experi- 
enced women  have  been  handling  the  subject  very 
effectively  in  classes  of  boys." 

"Develofment  of  topics.  In  connection  with 
the  study  of  cells,  single-celled  plants  and  ani- 
mals, their  reproduction  and  the  immortality  of 
protozoan  protoplasm,  are  presented.  Then  fol- 
low sexual  reproduction,  the  formation  of  spores 
in  molds,  and  conjugation  of  Paramecium  with 
subsequent  division-" 

"In  some  schools  the  flower  is  introduced 
(usually  for  a  very  brief  period)  as  a  means 
of  presenting  conjugation  in  a  highly  complex 
organism.  But  experience  shows  that  this  is 
quite  unnecessary,  unless  it  is  the  intention  to 
expand  all  of  the  physiology  teaching  to  include 
plants  as  well  as  animals.  The  facts  of  con- 
jugation of  specialized  sperm  and  egg  can  be 
introduced  with  the  fish  or  frog.  *  *  *  Attention 
may  then  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  gametes 
must  remain  in  water,  and  that  among  land  (and 
air)  animals  the  sperm  is  introduced  directly  into 
the  body  of  the  female,  where  fertilization  takes 
place.  In  a  number  of  schools  this  is  taught  in 
connection  with  bees,  since  the  nuptial  flight 
may  be   observed. 

"In  some  schools  the  study  of  fertilization  is 
followed  immediately  by  that  of  development, 
the  embryonic  stages  and  tissues,  the  nutrition 
of  the  fetus  through  the  placenta,  etc.  In 
other  schools  different  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
parenthood  and  infant  care  are  first  studied  *  *  * 
The  dependence  of  the  young  mammal  upon 
the  mother  for  its  food  is  connected  with  the 
study  of  osmosis.  'A  clear  understanding  of 
the  manner  by  which  the  embryo  receives  food 
and  disposes  of  wastes  will  do  much,'  writes  an 
experienced  teacher,  Howard  removing  the  fear 
of  prenatal  influences  which  hangs  over  many 
mothers.'  It  should  do  much,  also,  toward  dis- 
sipating many  superstitions  and  fatuous  hopes. 
This  study  not  only  relieves  uncomfortable  curi- 
osity but  is  reported  again  and  again  to  show 
evidence  of  having  increased  the  boys'  reverence 
for  motherhood. 

"The  study  of  the  blood,  after  that  of  the 
other  nutritional  processes  of  the  body,  gives  an 
opportunity  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
specific  diseases  and  of  the  reaction  of  proto- 
plasm, so  marked  in  the  white  corpuscles,  to  spe- 
cific chemical  stimulation.  Bacteriology  then 
should  include  gonorrhea,  with  its  relation  to 
sterility  and  ophthalmia  neonatarum,  and  syph- 
ilis   with    its    more    important    effects    upon    the 


nervous  system  and  upon  offspring.  In  the 
study  of  modes  of  infection  the  usual  channels 
of  these  diseases,  which  classes  them  as  venereal, 
are  given,  as  well  as  the  relatively  rare  inno- 
cent channels.  On  the  side  of  application  or 
motivation  it  is  coming  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  venereal  diseases  cannot  be  ef- 
fectively presented  as  horrible  things  to  avoid. 
No  teaching  can  scare  boys  into  avoiding  illicit 
contacts.  Much  more  effective  is  the  emphasis 
not  upon  what  may  come  to  one  from  such  con- 
tacts but  what  he  may  bring  down  upon  others, 
such  as  wife  and  children.  The  general  facts 
of  venereal  diseases — their  prevalence,  their  cost 
in  human  misery,  their  indirect  effects  in  trans- 
portation and  industrial  accidents  and  in  defec- 
tive offspring — can  be  presented  without  exag- 
geration and  without  manifestation  of  horror; 
they  are   quite  eloquent  enough  of  themselves." 

"The  subject  of  ductless  glands  is  taken  up 
either  after  the  study  of  digestion  and  excretion 
or  after  the  study  of  the  nervous  system." 

"The  study  of  the  nervous  system  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  teaching  how  instinctive  conduct  is 
modified  and  how  control  is  achieved,  not 
through  the  unconditioned  exertions  of  a  vague 
'will'  but  through  the  establishment  of  habits 
and  attitudes  that  determine  our  responses  to 
situations  in  accord  with  accepted  ideals  and 
purposes.  It  is  here  that  may  be  most  profitably 
discussed  such  problems  as  responsibility  for  our 
own  conduct  and  the  conduct  we  arouse  in  others 
— e.g.,  the  effect  of  a  girl's  attitude  upon  the 
familiarity  which  boys  will  allow  themselves. 
Many  teachers  find  effective  in  this  connections  a 
few  experiments,  in  which  all  the  puplis  take 
part,  upon  the  relation  of  posture  to  feeling — 
posture  meaning  here,  of  course,  the  relations  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  skeleton  to  each  other  as 
affected  by  the  strains  of  the  stripe  dmuscles. 
Crouch  into  the  smallest  possible  space  and  try  to 
feel  very  bold;  work  up  indignation  at  the 
thought  of  a  brute  taking  candy  from  a  helpless 
little  child,  and  hold  your  arms  stretched  out  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  sides,  hands  wide  open  and 
corners  of  the  mouth  reaching  toward  the  ears; 
and  so  on.  Boys  and  girls  find  it  helpful  to  under- 
stand that  'counting  ten'  does  actually  help,  and 
how;  that  we  gain  control  through  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  through  doing  something,  not 
through  inertia;  and  that  the  skeletal  muscles  and 
the  endocrines  and  the  'will'  are  intimately  re- 
lated. 

"The  increasing  utilization  of  vital  statistics 
by  teachers  of  physiology  and  hygiene  leads 
readily  to  the  introdution  of  the  significant  prac- 
tical and  social  aspects  of  mental  and  social 
hygiene.  The  facts  of  insanity  and  their  rela- 
tion on  the  one  hand  to  specific  deteriorations  of 
the  nervous  system   (as  in  syphilis)    and  on  the 
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other  to  the  subjective  conflicts  arising  from 
diifusion  of  purpose,  uncertainty  as  to  standards, 
and  laxity  of  desires  connect  with  the  physiology 
and  psychology  of  sex.  The  differential  birth 
rates  in  the  community  suggest  the  problem  of 
heredity  and  eugenics.  The  differential  infant 
death  rates  raise  important  sociological  consid- 
erations in  the  control  of  the  sex  impulse  and  in 
the  status  of  the  unmarried  mother.  The  causes 
of  morbidity  and  characteristic  variations  in  the 
death  rates  teach  their  own  lessons." 

"Since  the  practical  applications  of  much  of 
the  physiology  take  a  social  form — sanitation, 
control  of  food  supplies,  industrial  hygiene,  pro- 
tection of  women  and  children,  epidemiological 
control,  public  clinics,  regulation  of  hospitals, 
etc.,  etc., — it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  teach- 
er who  has  the  social  viewpoint  to  suggest  the 
larger  responsibilities  of  the  individual  in  terms 
of  group  need  or  group  advantage.  The  place 
of  chivalry  in  life,  of  sacrifice,  of  devotion,  of 
all  the  finer  sentiments  of  the  adolescent,  can  be 
amply  justified  in  terms  of  community  or  racial 
betterment}  whereas  the  attempt  to  encourage 
them  in  terms  of  individual  gain  must  inevit- 
ably involve  equivocation  and  disingenuous  sub- 
terfuge which  most  boys  and  girls  quickly  sense. 
The  frank  relation  of  what  we  feel  to  be  the 
higher  impulses  to  the  common  weal  meets  with 
a  ready  response  from  boys  and  girls  who  have 
learned  the  principles  of  race  preservation  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  individual  preservation 
in  terms  of  scientific  analysis  of  cause  and  effect." 

"Physical  Education.'"'^  In  summarizing  the 
content,  the  methods  and  the  opportunities  of 
the  courses  in  biology,  general  science,  and  physi- 
ology, I  have  tried  by  extensive  quotation  and 
otherwise,  to  reflect  accurately  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  approximately  sixty  leading 
educators  whose  ideas  are  incorporated  in  "High 
Schools  and  Sex  Education — A  Manual  of  Sug- 
gestions on  Education  Related  to  Sex."  Potent 
for  good  as  are  these  courses  under  the  guidance 
of  inspiring  teachers  possessed  of  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, a  character  that  is  beyond  question,  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  adolescents,  and  un- 
questioned ability  to  teach,  all  are  agreed  that 
the  opportunities  of  the  course  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  of  the  physical  education  teacher 
transcends  all  others. 

As  to  "the  aim  of  physical  education"  these 
leading  educators  are  agreed  "that  the  major  pur- 
pose of  physical  education  is  a  social  one,  name- 
ly, that  of  developing  morale,  rather  than  of 
training  exhibition  or  championship  athletic  teams 
from  selected  talent.  Physical  education  is 
therefore  first   of   all  for  every  boy  and  every 


girl,  because  every  boy  and  every  girl  needs  to 
be  assimilated  and  socialized.  In  the  second 
place,  physical  education  must  furnish,  through 
suitable  activities,  an  outlet  for  the  normal  and 
legitimate  impulses  of  play,  competition,  and 
exhibition  which  are  characteristic  of  the  adol- 
escent. And  finally,  because  these  impulses  can 
be  guided  and  directed  through  our  control  of 
the  activities,  physical  education  must  be  made 
to  yield  valuable  by-products  in  health,  in  un- 
derstanding of  individual  and  communal  health 
problems  and  resources,  and  in  individual  adjust- 
ment." 

The  order  of  these  three  purposes  of  physical 
education  is  significant.  I  repeat  them  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis — First,  socialization,  second,, 
as  an  outlet  for  the  normal  and  legitimate  im- 
pulses of  play,  competition  and  exhibition;  and 
third,  and  please  note,  last,  to  yield  valuable 
by-products  in  health,  in  understanding  of  indi- 
vidual and  communal  health  problems  and  re- 
sources, and  in  individual  adjustment.  We  are 
not  accustomed  to  think  thus  of  the  relative  value 
of  physical  education.  How  prominent  is  social- 
ization ! 

There  is  then  developed  the  idea  that  "teach- 
ers of  physical  education  have  special  opportu- 
nities for  bringing  help  to  young  people  in  this 
field."  Eleven  single  sentence  paragraphs  estab- 
lish this  fact  beyond  question,  closing  with  this 
significant  statement:  "Because  of  the  informal 
and  non-scholastic  nature  of  most  of  the  work, 
the  teacher  is  more  favorably  placed  than  are 
others  for  getting  the  confidence  of  the  pupils." 

As  the  most  vital  and  important  factor  in  all 
education  is  the  teacher  and  as  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  physical  education  teacher  transcend 
all  others,  the  conclusions  of  these  leading  educa- 
tors as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation teacher  are  profoundly  significant.  These 
I  shall  include  in  a  consideration  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  whose  subjects  touch  most  di- 
rectly the  subject  matter  and  methods  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  in  sex  matters  and  the  reproduc- 
tive processes. 

Under  "Habit  Objectives"  is  developed  the 
thought  that  "as  in  other  branches  of  education 
the  first  objective  in  physical  education  is  the 
establishment  of  correct  habits" — mental  no  less 
than  physical  habits. 

Under  the  caption  of  "Ideals"  is  stressed  the 
thought  that  the  teacher  must  aim  to  develop  in 
the  boy,  for  example,  the  ideal  that  fair  play, 
loyalty,  devotion  and  responsibility  "must  ex- 
pand to  embrace  not  merely  the  community  and 
State  and  Nation  but  the  human  race  and  future 
generations."  This  topic  is  closed  with  this 
significant    sentence :     "The    teacher    needs    not 
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merely  to  know  the  relation  of  sex  to  the  high- 
er manifestations  of  human  capacity,  but  also 
to  have  a  sincere  regard  for  and  appreciation 
of  the  value  in  life  of  manliness  and  womanli- 
ness, of  love  and  courtship,  of  marriage  and 
parenthood." 

Under  ^'Knowledge  aims"  is  included  in  one 
comprehensive  sentence  these  significant  state- 
ments: "On  the  side  of  sex  facts  and  interpre- 
tation, teachers  of  physical  education  will  find 
occasion  to  bring  to  the  pupils,  among  other 
matters,  helpful  ideas  on  the  facts  of  reproduc- 
tion, on  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  their 
own  sex,  technical  names  of  parts  and  functions, 
personal  hygiene  of  the  sex  organs,  the  relation 
of  internal  secretions  of  the  gonads  to  develop- 
ment, the  facts  of  embryonic  development,  rela- 
tion between  the  blood  and  the  embryo,  impor- 
tant changes  during  puberty,  the  facts  of  men- 
struation and  seminal  emissions,  suggestions  on 
conduct  toward  opposite  sex,  the  facts  concern- 
ing venereal   diseases." 

Under  the  topic  "Personal  froblems"  it  is 
stated:  "The  physical-training  teacher  is  in  many 
schools  the  one  most  favorably  situated  to  help 
boys  in  the  matter  of  seminal  emissions,  or  the 
girls  in  matters  related  to  menstruation,  and 
either  in  the  matter  of  masturbation." 

Among  "personal  problems"  mentioned  are: 

(1)  "Menstruation"  concerning  whose  mean- 
ing "both  boys  and  girls  should  be  in- 
formed"; 

(2)  "Seminal  emissions"  about  which  "as  a 
normal  experience"  boys  should  be  cor- 
rectly  informed; 

(3)  "Sex  necessity"  concerning  which  exists  a 
"widely  prevalent  notion"  which  should 
be  dissipated;   and 

(4)  "Masturbation"  about  which  there  is  al- 
ways "the  difficulty  of  extreme  self-con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  boys  and  the 
danger  of  extreme  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of   teachers." 

So  prevalent  is  misinformation  on  this  im- 
portant subject  among  teachers,  particularly 
among  unmarried  women  who  constitute  at  least 
95%  of  our  teachers  and  supervisors  that  I  am 
constrained  to  quote  in  full  the  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  some  successful  teachers  present 
the  truth  about  masturbation. 

"Many  boys  get  into  bad  habits  of  handling 
their  external  sex  organs.  Every  boy  who  has 
done  so  knows  that  it  is  not  the  right  thing  to 
do  and  is  ashamed  of  himself  for  doing  it.  This 
kind  of  action,  which  is  called  masturbation,  is 
said  by  some  people  to  destroy  one's  manhood. 
Many  people  think  that  is  so,  because  it  causes 
the  throwing  out  of  so  much  of  the  fluids  pro- 
duced by  the  special  sex  organs.     It  is  true  that 


this  is  a  serious  physiological  waste  and  that  the 
practice  means  a  serious  waste  of  nervous  ener- 
gy also.  But  it  is  chiefly  destructive  because  it 
breaks  down  a  boy's  self-respect,  self-confidence, 
and  self-control.  The  practice  tends  to  make  a 
fellow  keep  to  himself,  as  if  he  had  to  hide  a 
secret  from  other  people;  it  makes  him,  there- 
fore, less  frank  with  other  fellows  and  less  con- 
fident in  himself.  Knowing  that  it  is  something 
he  should  not  do,  and  still  continuing  to  do  it, 
he  is  naturally  ashamed  of  himself  and  tends  to 
lose  respect  for  himself,  the  same  as  he  would 
for  another  if  he  saw  him  constantly  doing 
things  he  knew  he  shouldn't.  The  habit  tends  to 
grow  on  a  fellow,  so  that  in  time  it  becomes 
more  difiicult  to  break,  and,  instead  of  being 
his  own  master,  the  boy  is  a  slave  to  this  habit, 
which  compels  him  to  neglect  his  play  or  his 
studies,  filling  his  mind  with  thoughts  connected 
with  his  secret.  In  some  cases  such  habits  make 
one  so  ashamed  of  himself  that  he  cannot  look 
men  and  girls  in  the  face  or  enjoy  their  com- 
pany. It  is  in  these  effects  upon  his  attitude  and 
self-confidence  that  masturbation  injures  his 
manliness  and  not  in  its  effect  upon  the  body. 
Any  boy  who  has  erred  in  this  way  once,  or  a 
few  times,  should  realize  that  the  time  to  stop 
is  immediately.  Instead  of  worrying  about  the 
damage  to  himself,  however,  he  should  make  up 
his  mind  to  use  his  powers  in  a  sensible,  worth- 
while way-  If  you  go  in  for  sports,  work 
the  game  for  all  you  are  worth.  If  you  go  in 
for  music  or  chess,  go  to  the  limit  of  your  abil- 
ity. Whatever  it  is  that  interests  you,  put  into  it 
all  you  have.  Forget  any  foolish  things  of  the 
past  and  think  of  what  kind  of  a  fellow  you  want 
to  be  later.  Try  to  make  yourself  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  good  enough  for  the  girl  you  will 
want  to  be  your  life  partner." 

As  to  "Methods"  of  dealing  successfully  with 
these  problems,  "the  physical  education  program 
should  include  these  elements" : 

(1)  "Physical  and  medical  examination.  *  *  * 
on  admission  *  *  *  and  at  regular  intervals  there- 
after in  the  course  of  which  "the  director  will 
impress  upon  the  boy  or  girl  the  importance  of  a 
well-balanced  physical  development  and  of  sound 
habits  rather  than  the  variations  of  his  physical 
measurements  from   the  normal." 

(2)  "Conference.  *  *  *  from  time  to  time, 
varying  the  individual  needs"  at  which  the  direc- 
tor will  discuss  the  results  of  the  examination, 
prescribe  individual  exercises,  sugo-est  modification 
of  habits,  and  give  such  personal  advice  regard- 
ing conduct,  attitudes,  etc.,  as  may  seem  desir 
able." 

(3)  "Consultation.  *  *  *  upon  the  pupil's  own 
initiative.  Here  should  come  opportunity  for 
clearing  up  doubts  and  worries  of  the  individual 
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pupil,  for  the  free  discussion  of  personal  prob- 
lems,  for  caution   or   encouragement." 

(4)  "Physical  work.  *  *  *  At  least  three  pe- 
riods a  week  should  be  devoted  to  work  in  the 
gymnasium  or  on  the  athletic  field.  Each  student 
should  have  a  gymnasium  suit  or  special  clothes 
for  this  exercise,  so  that  a  change  of  clothing 
afterwards  will  be  assured.  A  shower  bath  fol- 
lowed by  a  vigorous  rub  with  a  coarse  towel  is 
essential.  The  proper  use  of  the  showers  should 
be  explained  at  the  first  meeting-" 

"Although  the  lack  of  proper  equipment  is  in 
many  schools  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  suitable  physical  education,  it  is  really 
not  necessary  to  delay  a  program  while  awaiting 
the  equipment.  *  *  *  Gymnasiums,  lockers,  swim- 
ming pools,  shower  baths,  and  apparatus  are 
needed;  but  until  they  come  time  and  space  util- 
tized  intelligently  under  capable  directors  will 
accomplish  much  that  is  worth  while. 

"The  time  spent  upon  the  shower  bath  is 
often  considered  unprofitable  and  there  is  there- 
fore a   temptation   to  neglect  it. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  examination  some  stu- 
dents will  have  to  be  excused  from  the  regular 
exercises,  and  in  certain  cases  arrangements  will 
have  to  be  made  for  specialized  exercises  of  vari- 
ous kinds  suited  to  individual   needs." 

(5)  "Instruction. — Where  five  periods  are 
prescribed  for  physical  education,  two  are  com- 
monly devoted  to  instruction  in  hygiene.  Some- 
times only  one  of  these  is  used  for  class  instruc- 
tion, the  other  being  used  for  study  and  consulta- 
tions or  conferences." 

(6)  "Application. — The  final  values  of  physi- 
cal education  are,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the 
improved  habits  and  attitudes  of  the  pupils.  *  *  * 
One  check  upon  this  is  found  in  the  periodic 
examination  and  in  the  manifest  performance 
of  the  pupils.  Another  opportunity  is  in  the 
organization  of  social  recreational  activities  in 
which  the  physical  performance  plays  a  large 
part.  This  will  include  athletic  socials  and  ex- 
hibitions, folk  dances,  social  gatherings,  and 
games.  Clean  entertainment  in  school  under 
school  auspices,  as  an  interesting  mode  of  recre- 
ation and  pastime,  will  do  much  to  counteract 
the  pernicious  influence  of  commercialized  en- 
tertainment. A  third  form  of  application  is 
found  in  giving  high-school  boys  and  girls  op- 
portunity to  direct  the  games,  athletics,  and  gym- 
nastics of  the  younger  children  in  the  grammar 
school.  Here  we  learn  through  teaching,  and 
at  the  same  time  acquire  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility wich  can  come  only  through  experiencing 
responsibility." 

(7)  "Moral  guidance. — The  inspiration  of 
pupils  to  high  ideals  is  not  *  *  *  a  matter  of 


ritual,  to  be  performed  in  a  standard  way  or  a 
set  time.  It  emerges  in  the  course  of  the  various 
interactions  between  pupils,  between  groups  and 
between  pupil  and  teacher  largely  because  of  the 
personality  and  the  idealism  of  the  latter." 

"Home  Economics."*  Goal  should  be,  say 
our  educators,  "to  help  girls  to  become  in  a  true 
sense  home  makers  and  not  merely  house  tenders 
or  managers  of  the  material  framework  and 
equipment  of  the  home.  Since  home  is  the 
institution  upon  which  society  depends  for  the 
bearing  and  rearing  of  children,  girls  must  learn 
in  connection  with  the  idea  of  home  all  that  it 
implies  socially  and  personally." 

"It  is  likely  that  an  increasing  number  of 
married  women  will  come  to  depend  upon  stan- 
dardized commercial  service  for  the  preparation 
of  food,  for  the  designing  and  making  of  gar- 
ments, for  cleaning  and  for  disposition  of  the 
household  routine,  but  there  will  still  remain 
distinct  functions  for  the  wife  and  the  mother. 
There  will  still  be  needed  the  creation  of  a 
character-forming  environment  in  the  home. 
The  essential  human  relations  implied  by  'home' 
— between  husband  and  wife,  between  parents 
and  children — are  not  going  to  be  delegated  or 
relegated.  Home  economics  must  include,  then, 
something  more  fundamental  than  feeding  and 
clothing  and  housing  the  family." 

The  "advantages  of  these  courses  for  sex  edu- 
cation," though  obvious  would  bear  quotation 
were  there  time.  Eight  of  these  you  will  find 
enumerated  under  our  chapter  on  "Home  Eco- 
nomics." 

"A  first-year  course. — In  one  high  school  prac- 
tical hygiene  and  home  care  of  the  sick  have  been 
made  a  part  of  the  work  of  every  freshman 
girl  taking  home  economics.  This  course  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  influenza  epidemic  of 
1918. 

"The  course  is  given  by  a  school  nurse  to 
small  groups  of  girls.  It  extends  over  a  period 
of  six  weeks;  90  minutes  a  day  are  devoted  to 
the  subject  during  this  time." 

Details  as  to  the  method,  content  and  practical 
results  will  be  found  compressed  into  two  pages 
of  very  suggestive  material. 

"A  fourth-year  course. — Sex  instruction  has 
been  provided  for  some  years  in  a  course  called 
'home  health  and  home  making  in  an  eastern 
high  school  for  girls'.  The  course  is  given  by 
the  school  physician.  The  subject  of  sex  is  ap- 
proached through  a  study  of  the  family,  the 
home  life,  the  house  and  its  care.  A  course  on 
foods  and  food  preparation  has  already  been 
given  earlier  in  the  school  curriculum.  The 
course  in  home  health  covers  the  entire  school 
year  of  40  weeks,  with  one  period  per  week.     It 
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is  required  of  every  girl  in  the  senior  class.  No 
textbook  is  used.  An  attempt  is  made  to  have 
the  meetings  very  informal  by  encouraging  the 
girls  to  give  their  own  opinions  and  experi- 
ences." 

"The  lessons  on  the  first  term  include  a  study 
of  the  family  and  the  home,  the  choice  of  proper 
furnishings,  methods  of  cleaning,  eating,  light- 
ing, sanitary  system,  disposal  of  garbage,  sew- 
age, etc.  The  latter  subject  naturally  leads  to 
a  lesson  in  disinfectants,  which  necessitates  a 
study  of  germs,  infectious  diseases,  quarantine, 
etc." 

'The  work  of  the  second  term  includes  the 
real  sex  lessons,  beginning  with  a  talk  on  the 
four  periods  of  human  life,  that  is,  infancy, 
childhood,  adolescence,  and  adulthood.  Then 
follows  a  special  study  of  adolescence;  the 
changes,  both  physical  and  mental,  in  the  girl 
and  boy;  reproduction  considered  entirely  from 
the  biological  standpoint  in  fish,  batrachians, 
birds,  and  mammals;  the  reproductive  organs  of 
the  woman,  with  demonstration  of  a  life-size 
model;  marriage,  including  the  dangers  of  the 
secret  and  runaway  marriage;  care  of  the  preg- 
nant mother;  care  of  the  baby  (with  model). 
These  lessons  include  clothing,  bathing,  feeding 
(both   natural   and   artificial),   and   emergencies. 

"Information  on  venereal  diseases  and  prosti- 
tution is  introduced  by  a  general  talk  on  the 
menace  of  the  three  great  racial  dangers — alco- 
holism, tuberculosis,  and  venereal  diseases.  The 
pupils  have  already  amassed  considerable  infor- 
mation on  the  first  two,  but  their  knowledge  of 
the  last  is  hazy  and  wrapped  in  mystery,  usually 
incorrect  or  nil.  They  are  given  scientific  facts 
on  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  with  the  more  impor- 
tant effects  on  the  wife,  mother,  and  child. 
Their  feelings  are  not  harrowed  by  a  recital  of 
horrors,  but  they  are  simply  given  enough  facts 
to  enable  them  to  realize  the  grave  importance 
of  marrying  a  man  who  is  free  from  both 
diseases,  to  make  them  more  careful  as  to  their 
choice  of  friends,  and  to  take  precautions  in 
public  toilets-" 

"There  follow  several  talks  on  immoral  ten- 
dencies in  dress,  dancing,  the  theater,  literature, 
and  art.  The  general  behavior  of  the  girl  with 
her  boy  and  men  friends  is  discussed,  and  her 
responsibility  for  their  welfare.  The  boy  looks 
to  the  girl  for  his  ideals;  he  goes  as  far  as  she 
allows  him  to  go.  It  is  well  for  the  young  girl 
to  realize  this,  and  to  try  to  regulate  her  behavior 
accordingly,  remembering  that,  if  any  wrong  is 
done,  the  blame,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  is 
always  thrown  on  the  woman." 

"In  the  10  years  that  this  course  has  been 
given,   no   objection   has   ever   been   raised   by   a 

*High  Schools  and  Sex  Education,  pp.  64-71. 
tHigh  Schools  and  Sex  Education,  pp.  72-79. 


parent  of  any  of  the  5,000  or  more  girls  who 
have  taken  it.  On  the  contrary,  many  parents 
and  other  relatives  have  thanked  the  teacher 
for  giving  this  information.  Teachers  have 
heretofore  been  too  much  afraid  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  parents,  who  prove  in  most  cases  glad 
to  have  this  instruction  given.  When  opposition 
arises  it  is  because  the  program  is  misunderstood. 
'Sex  Education'  is  sometimes  interpreted  by  par- 
ents and  others  not  familiar  with  the  best  prac- 
tice to  mean  a  premature,  ruthless  expose  of 
the  marital  relations  and  a  recital  of  the  horrors 
of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  When  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  course  becomes  known,  its  con- 
structive value  for  the  careful  preparation  of 
the  girl  for  true  wifehood  and  motherhood  is 
realized,  parents  are  usually  very  grateful.  The 
girls  themselves  are  enthusiastic  and  thankful. 
Many  come  back  after  graduation  to  tell  how 
the  lessons  have  helped  them." 

''The  Social  Studies* — The  social  studies  in 
the  high  schools  usually  range  through  the  four 
years  and  include  such  courses  as  community 
civics,  vocational  civics,  European  history,  in- 
dustrial history,  American  history,  economics, 
sociology,  modern  social  problems  (which  is 
made  up  of  elements  of  economics,  sociology  and 
political  science) .  Each  of  these  courses  offers 
opportunities  for  instruction  and  suggestion 
along   lines   related   to   sex." 

Detailed  specific  suggestions  which  are  exceed- 
ingly helpful  may  be  found  in  this  Manual  un- 
der each  one  of  these  subjects. 

"T/ie  English  Course". f — In  our  English 
courses  "there  is  a  definite  tendency  to  make 
more  and  more  clear  the  distinction  between  the 
part  of  the  English  course  that  has  to  do  with 
rhetoric  and  composition,  the  structure  and  tech- 
nique of  language,  and  the  part  that  has  to  do 
with  the  study  of  literature,  the  form,  appeal, 
and  content  of  language  as  it  depicts  and  ex- 
presses human  life." 

"Thus  considered,  the  department  of  English 
has  a  clear  responsibility  in  any  comprehensive 
school  program  that  acknowledges  the  existence 
of  sex.  *  *  *  The  majority  of  teachers  of  English 
are  already  doing  effective  work  in  holding  up 
to  the  attention  of  their  pupils  high  ideals  in 
ethics  and  esthetics ;  but  by  consistently  disregard- 
ing or  evading  all  references  to  sex  that  appear 
in  the  masterpieces  studied  these  teachers  miss 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  carry  their  ideals  over 
into  practical  purpose  as  standards  applicable  to 
the  sex  side  of  life. 

"In  fact,  the  omission  of  references  to  sex 
frequently  directs  attention  to  these  matters  more 
markedly  than  would  a  frank  and  wholesome 
discussion  of  them  with  practical  analysis  of  the 
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ethics  involved.  As  a  class  high-school  students 
are  keenly  inquisitive.  They  do  not  fail  to 
sense  the  significance  of  the  omissions.  The  re- 
sult is  that  they  usually  try  to  reanalyze  for 
themselves  the  deleted  passages  or  topics  and  thus 
miss  the  wholesome  interpretation  of  the  more 
experienced  teacher.  Nor  do  they  ordinarily  get 
a  satisfactory  interpretation  elsewhere.  The  un- 
settled point  therefore  becomes  an  additional 
source  of  restlessness  in  youth." 

"It  is  through  a  sympathetic  and  broad-vi- 
sioned  treatment  of  literature  as  an  educational 
medium  that  the  teacher  of  English  can  con- 
tribute to  sex  education." 

Our  leading  educators  agree  that  "the  most 
obvious  way  in  which  the  English  teacher  can 
contribute  to  the  proper  orientation  of  sex  in  life 
is  by  the  creation  or  development  of  a  discriminat- 
ing taste  for  good  literature.  *  *  *  It  is  obvious 
that  under  prevailing  conditions  children  will  get 
their  ideas  and  their  ideals  of  sex  relationships 
in  one  way  or  another  regardless  of  what  the 
school  does.  The  subtle  influence  of  what  is 
read  in  books  and  magazines,  richly  supple- 
mented by  the  theater  and  the  movies,  may  under- 
mine or  may  build  up  their  characters  in  rela- 
tion to  sex  ideals,  and  so  may  strengthen  or 
poison  social  life.  *  *  *  A  great  part  of  the  fic- 
tion found  in  book  and  magazine  does  harm  not 
so  much  by  any  particular  situation  which  it  de- 
scribes as  by  the  atmosphere  of  exaggerated 
and  unreal  sentiment  which  it  creates.  Such 
fiction  inculcates  the  feeling  that  love  is  a  strange 
miracle,  coming  as  swiftly  and  mysteriously  as 
Cupid's  arrow  of  classical  tradition;  that  mar- 
riage begins  a  period  of  perpetual  moonlight 
on  a  silver  sea." 

«*  *  *  Affection  is  not  portrayed  as  the  cul- 
mination of  fit  preparation  for  mating;  marriage 
is  shown  not  as  the  beginning  but  as  the  climax  of 
love;  home  making  as  a  life  process  is  rarely 
indicated,  while  the  mutual  considerations  of  a 
life  partnership  are  hardly  mentioned.  Mar- 
riage is  pictured  rather  as  a  melting  into  one 
than  as  a  clear-eyed  walking  hand  in  hand;  the 
give  and  take,  the  teasing  that  molds,  the  wrest- 
ling of  opinion  that  brings  mutual  understand- 
ing and  admiration,  the  service  that  hurts  but 
considers  not,  the  long  look  ahead  together — 
all  are  conspicuously  absent. 

"Yet  at  no  other  stage  of  the  child's  life  can 
such  an  effective  moral  appeal  be  made.  At  this 
time  ideals  find  the  soil  all  prepared  for  them. 
But  we  do  not  ordinarily  give  to  growing  adol- 
escents the  nourishment  that  will  allow  their 
ideals  to  keep  pace  with  growth  of  body  or 
intelligence.  We  prescribe  hard  physical  play, 
vigorous  intellectual  stimulus,  but  unconsciously 
encourage  their  ideals  to  sprawl  on  the  easy 
seats. 


"To  counteract  these  false  ideas  and  miscon- 
ceptions or  to  prevent  their  formation,  the  Eng- 
lish teacher  must  bring  his  students  under  the 
influence  of  writings  in  which  the  keen  intui- 
tion of  the  poet  and  philosopher  harmonizes  with 
the  objective  discoveries  of  the  scientist.  Among 
the  classics  and  among  the  best  modern  writers 
he  must  find  those  books  that  are  at  same  time 
of  real  interest  to  young  people  and  genuine 
revelations  of  the  universal  in  human  nature. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  avoid  sex  entirely,  or  to 
disregard  the  legitimate  desire  of  the  girl  and 
the  boy  for  romance.  Nor  can  this  demand  be 
satisfied  by  directing  pupils  to  anemic  books  that 
lack  in  vigorous  appeal  to  modern  youth.  The 
easy  sentimentalism  to  which  so  many  people 
resort  in  a  cowardly  escape  from  the  difficulties 
and  frustrations  of  everyday  problems  becomes 
exposed  after  reading  seriously  one  or  two  of 
the  more  vigorous  books;  and  many  teachers  have 
found  a  useful  ally  in  some  of  the  modern 
satires  that  exploit  the  absurdities  of  this  senti- 
mentalism. Stephen  Leacock's  Nonsense  Novels 
are  broad  enough  for  the  simplest  intelligence; 
Bunner's  The  Tenor  and  The  Nice  People  (both 
in  Short  Sixes)  are  humorous  and  more  delicate 
and  many  high-school  students  can  read  Shaw's 
Arms  and  the  Man  with  appreciation. 

"Postkie  ideals. — The  books  on  the  list  of  re- 
quired reading  in  most  high  schools  naturally 
divide  themselves  into  two  classes — those  that 
present  ideals  of  pure  and  chivalrous  love  and 
those  that  deal  with  the  problems  of  evil  passion. 
Of  the  first  class,  there  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves such  books  as  Ivanhoe,  with  its  note  of 
Saxon  chivalry;  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  which 
pure  romance  is  surrounded  with  poetic  beauty; 
Lorna  Doone,  where  the  adventures  that  love 
undertakes  are  all  instigated  by  the  protecting 
instinct  of  a  strong  and  chivalrous  manhood; 
the  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  in  which  Sidney  Carton 
pays  the  extreme  price  of  a  pure  and  unselfish 
love;  the  love  lyrics  of  Burns  and  Wordsworth, 
where  universal  emotion  is  expressed  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  form,  which  evokes  fervor 
as  natural  as  it  is  inseparable  from  the  demand 
for  spiritual  charm. 

"In  the  study  of  these  classics,  discussion 
should  include  consideration  of  the  affections, 
the  loves  and  hates,  the  hopes  and  fears,  which 
are  the  very  warp  of  life.  Avoidance  of  dis- 
cussion upon  love  leaves  the  impression  with  the 
students  that  this  is  perhaps  too  sacred  a  subject 
to  be  discussed  on  week  days,  or  that  it  is  too 
silly  to  be  considered  seriously,  or  that  it  is 
something  too  vile  to  be  acknowledged — the 
one  'great  mistake  that  God  had  made.'  Like 
the  problems  raised  on  other  topics,  those  relat- 
ing to  the  affections  should  be  treated  in  a  natur- 
al, normal  way,  with  a  frankness  and  sympathy 
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that  will  bring  from  the  boy  or  girl  an  answer- 
ing flash  of  reverent  appreciation  for  the  love 
that  is  pure  and  strong.  For  most  this  treat- 
ment will  buttress  their  high  ideals;  for  others 
the  most  effective  antidote  to  impurity  is  a  mind 
filled  with  clean  thoughts. 

^^The  negative  side. — The  second  class  of  books 
commonly  read  in  high  schools .  deals  with  an 
impure  or  unwise  love.  The  same  principles  of 
method  apply  to  these.  In  Silas  Marner,  for  in- 
stance, Godfrey's  early  marriage  should  not  be 
too  lightly  passed  over  as  perhaps  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  talk  about  or  as  likely  to  lead  to  miis- 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  immature  mind. 
The  pupils  must  be  helped  to  trace  clearly  from 
this  marriage — a  marriage  like  many  a  modern 
one,  resulting  from  intoxication  and  a  momen- 
tary infatuation — its  inescapable  consequences — 
a  woman  betrayed,  a  child  deprived  of  its  birth- 
right, a  pure,  trusting  wife  deceived,  and  the 
author  of  all  this  evil  brood  himself  unhappy 
because  of  a  childless  home  and  a  never  ceasing 
dread  of  discovery  of  his  early  mistake.  With- 
out this  discussion  the  inexorable  moral  law  that 
wrongdoing  brings  unhappiness  and  misery  may 
remain  obscured.  For  many  pupils,  especially 
those  influenced  by  the  light  ideals  of  their  every- 
day reading,  the  deduction  is  too  easy  that  be- 
cause Eppie  found  a  home  and  redeemed  a  miser 
good  came  out  of  evil,  and  that  therefore  the 
evil  is  of  slight  consequence.  The  possible  slur- 
ring over  of  the  evil  consequences  of  sin  through 
such  a  misinterpretation  of  this  story  is  unfortu- 
nate and  may  even  be  dangerous.  The  ethical 
motive  underlying  all  great  literature,  that  evil 
deeds  bring  suffering  and  remorse  to  some  one, 
perhaps  to  many,  must  remain  unmistakably  clear 
as  an  important  fact  of  life,  not  as  an  author's 
opinion  or  as  a  preachment  dragged  into  an 
otherwise  good  story.  In  this  connection  may 
be  brought  out  the  point  that  Godfrey's  'moment 
of  weakness'  was  not  a  time  when  the  forces  of 
good  and  evil  in  his  life  were  equally  balanced 
to  be  upset  by  some  trick  of  fate;  but  that  this 
'little  slip'  was  the  inevitable  culmination  of  the 
gradual  softening  of  his  moral  fiber,  and  that  the 
misery  he  brought  upon  others  was  the  result  of 
his  attitude  toward  womankind." 

Qualifications  of  Teachers.  In  my  reading  I 
have  had  constantly  in  mind  the  indispensable 
qualifications  of  teachers  of  girls  and  boys  in  this 
vital  matter  of  sex  and  reproduction.  I  have 
selected  for  quotation  a  few  of  the  best  state- 
ments I  have  found. 

One  of  the  best  statements  is  in  the  Manual* 
of  which  I  have  made  such  generous  use,  in  an 
enumeration  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  the 
physical  education  teacher. 

*High  Schools  and  Sex  Education,  p.  47. 
tHigh  Schools  and  Sex  Education,  pp.  18-19. 


"Because  the  task  of  character  formation, 
so  prominent  in  sex  education,  involves  much 
more  than  the  mere  imparting  of  informa- 
tion, the  character  and  viewpoint  of  the 
physical  education  teacher  are  of  first  im- 
portance. In  the  past  the  temptation  has 
too  often  been  to  secure  good  athletes  or 
successful  coaches  for  this  important  posi- 
tion. Because  of  the  disposition  of  the  adol- 
escent to  find  heroes,  to  worship  and  imi- 
tate them  and  because  of  the  strategic  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect  held  by  the  director 
of  physical  training,  it  is  essential  that  the 
man  or  woman  intrusted  with  this  service 
be  a  person  of  high  ideals  and  fine  char- 
acter, not  one  who  is  simply  trained  to 
preach  high  ideals  and  commend  character. 
On  the  one  hand  this  teacher  must  come 
close  enough  to  the  students  to  insure  their 
full  confidence;  on  the  other  hand  he  must 
have  a  personality  that  commands  respect." 
The  briefest  and  best  statement  of  adequate 
teacher  qualifications  I  have  found  is  included 
in  "High  Schools  and  Sex  Education"  in  the 
chapter  that  treats  of  "Teacher  Preparation  and 
Cooperation,"  under  the  captions  "Personality" 
and  "Special   knowledge."f 

"Personality. — Quite  apart  from  any  informa- 
tion or  skill  that  the  teacher  may  possess,  the 
task  of  education  in  the  field  of  sex  makes  certain 
special  demands  upon  the  teachers. 

( 1 )  The  teacher  must  be  clean  morally.  Sex 
education  is  essentialy  but  an  aspect  of  moral 
education,  and  'morals,'  it  has  been  observed, 
'are  caught  and  not  taught.'  The  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  teacher  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the   attempted   teaching. 

(2)  The  teacher  must  have  a  normal  attitude 
toward  life.  This  requirement  would  disqualify 
those  who  have  become  too  much  engrossed  in 
abnormal  psychology,  or  who  have  developed 
morbid  interests  in  the  subject  of  sex.  It  would 
disqualify  also  those  whose  experiences  or  read- 
ing have  tended  to  develop  a  pessimistic  out- 
look. 

(3)  The  teacher  must  have  poise  and  judg- 
ment. While  with  most  of  us  judgment  comes 
only  with  the  maturity  of  years,  there  will  be 
found  many  young  teachers  who,  because  of  sci- 
entific training  or  because  of  native  ability,  ap- 
proach this  subject  more  effectively  than  many 
of  the  older  ones. 

(4)  Sympathy  with  the  problems  and  feelings 
of  young  people.  While  the  older  teacher  may 
have  the  advantage  of  better  judgment  and  ripe 
experience,  there  is  the  offsetting  disadvantage  in 
many  cases  of  being  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
problems  and  difficulties  of  youth. 
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"Assuming  adequate  training-,  two  types  of 
teachers  frequently  possess  the  essential  traits  of 
personality  mentioned,  so  that  they  may  in  gen- 
eral safely  undertake  to  deal  with  the  facts  and 
meanings   of   sex   in   the   course   of   their   work. 

(1)  The  mature  person  with  considerable  teach- 
ing  experience,   perhaps   a  parent   himself;    and 

(2)  the  younger  teacher  who  enters  into  the 
non-scholastic  interests  of  the  pupils  and  who 
is  primarily  their  friend.  In  most  high  schools 
there  are  to  be  found  one  or  more  teachers  of 
these  types,  and  they  may  well  be  intrusted  by 
principals  or  supervisory  officials  with  work  in 
this  field." 

"Sfecial  kno'wledge. — Ignorance  of  material 
and  method  at  present  disqualifies  many  teachers 
who  would  otherwise  be  admirably  suited  to 
this  work  by  character  and  temperament.  More- 
over, considerable  knowledge  of  many  sex  mat- 
ters is  necessary  not  only  for  sound  teaching 
in  certain  subjects  but  also  for  the  proper  un- 
derstanding of  growing  boys  and  girls.  Child 
study  should  include  a  consideration  of  the  sex 
life  of  the  child  and  of  the  manifestations  of 
secondary  sexual  characteristics  in  adolescence. 
Many  peculiarities  in  the  conduct  of  children, 
especially  during  the  adolescent  period,  can  be 
understood  only  as  account  is  taken  of  their  sex 
development.  Every  high-school  teacher  should 
know,  for  example,  somethnig  of  the  physiologi- 
cal and  psychological  significance  of  the  familiar 
phenomena  depicted  as  'puppy  love'  in  such 
books  as  Inez  Haynes  Gilmore's  Ernest  and 
Phoebe  and  Booth  Tarkington's  Seventeen. 
Teachers  lacking  in  sympathetic  understanding 
of  these  matters  constantly  make  serious  blunders 
in  their  treatment  of  boys  and  girls  under  their 
charge. 

"To  supply  the  necessary  information  as  to 
subject  matter  and  methods,  three  plans  present 
themselves : 

( 1 )  The  use  of  the  school  as  a  laboratory  and 
training  institute  for  teachers  in  service,  as  is 
the   case   increasingly   in   many   other   directions. 

(2)  Special  courses  at  summer  school.  During 
the  summer  of  1921  thirty-six  institutions  of- 
fered such  courses  and  many  more  are  planning 
to  do  so  in  the  years  to  come. 

(3)  University  extension  courses  or  systematic 
study  of  selected  readings." 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  type  of  teacher  sug- 
gested by  these  requirements  has  not  been  sup- 
plied by  our  training  institutions  in  numbers  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs.  But  a  few  men  and 
women  of  this  type  are  available  and  their  lead- 
ership must  be  used  to  full  capacity  for  devel- 
oping the   needed   personnel."* 


Shall  books  be  -placed  in  the  hands  of  the  fu- 
fils?  Interesting  indeed  has  it  been  to  note  the 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  wise 
to  place  books  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  particu- 
larly those  of  pre-adolescent  and  adolescent  years. 
Some  advocate  such  a  plan;  others  suggest  a 
series  of  small  pamphlets  which  are  appropriate 
to  the  supposed  need  of  the  pupil  at  a  given 
age;  others  as  strongly  oppose  the  placing  of 
any  of  this  material  in  the  hands  of  young 
people.  The  consensus  of  opinion  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  is 
against  placing  books  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 
The  matter  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sen- 
tence: it  is  far  better  that  suitable  books  and 
pamphlets  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  pupils 
than  that  they  should  continue  in  their  present 
ignorance  of  all  these  important  matters;  it  is 
better  that  they  secure  this  necessary  informa- 
tion by  such  means  rather  than  through  the 
medium  of  teachers  or  other  members  of  the 
staff  who  do  riot  possess  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions; the  best  method  is  unquestionably  that 
this  information  be  given  direct  to  the  pupils 
from  time  to  time  as  needed  by  the  men  and 
women  who  possess  the  essential  qualifications  of 
knowledge,  sympathy,  and  an  understanding  of 
young  people  tuith  the  -proviso  always,  tliat  such 
persons  have  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  girls 
and  bo-ys  with  whom  they  are  dealing. 

In  order  that  some  practical  results  may  fol- 
low the  presentation  of  this  subject,  I  make 
the  following  tentative  proposals: 

1.  That  in  each  residential  school  for  the 
blind  there  be  organized  a  "Character- 
Training  Committee"  to  be  comprised  as 
follows : 

The  teacher,  or  if  there  are  two,  teach- 
ers of  physical  training,  a  biology  teacher, 
a  domestic  science  or  home-making  teach- 
er, a  teacher  of  literature,  and  two  house- 
mothers, assistant  matrons  or  supervisors 
(by  whatever  title  known),  one  having 
charge  of  girls,  another  of  boys.  The 
number  will  vary  according  to  local  con- 
ditions— it  should  be  smaller  rather  than 
larger.  It  is  important  that  these  several 
points  of  view  be  represented.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  important  that  those  selected 
shall  possess  the  requisite  "judgment, 
character,   and   temperament." 

2.  That  the  course  of  study  in  each  of  the 
four  school  departments  designated  be 
critically  examined  with  a  view  to  its 
contribution  to  a  rational  knowledge  of  sex 
and  reproduction ;  and  that  such  instruction 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  course  of 
study   in   that   department. 


•High  Schools  and  Sex  Education,  p.  48. 
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3.  That  there  be  prepared  two  lists  of  the 
most  vital  topics,  with  definite  references 
to  various  texts,  connected  with  the  dissem- 
ination of  accurate,  timely  and  essential 
information  on  sex  matters,  reproduction 
and  the  life  processes;  one  set  of  topics  to 
be  read  and  studied  by  the  teachers  and 
housemothers,  the  other  list  to  be  read  to 
the  pupils  from  time  to  time  as  deemed 
best. 

4.  That  the  President-elect  of  this  Association 
be  directed  to  appoint,  within  ninety  days 
of  the  adjournrnent  of  this  convention,  a 
Committee  on  Character  Training  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  tentative  lists  of 
the  topics  suggested  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, this  committee  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  persons. 

5.  That  the  lists  of  topics  with  definite  refer- 
ences by  page  or  paragraph  be  mimeo- 
graphed and  mailed,  not  later  than  June 
1,  1927,  to  each  residential  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
to  all  others  particularly  interested,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  insure  their  experi- 
mental use  in  each  school  and  organization 
that  will  cooperate  in  the  experiment  dur- 
ing the  school  year  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber,  1927. 

6.  That  each  organization  be  requested  to  sub- 
mit in  writing,  not  later  than  March  1, 
1928,  a  brief  report  on  the  experiment 
with  constructive  criticisms  as  to  its  suc- 
cess or  failure. 


7.  That  the  results  of  this  experiment  be  sum- 
marized and  made  the  basis  of  a  further 
report  on  this  important  phase  of  our 
work,  and 

8.  That  this  Committee  on  Character  Train- 
ing prepare  for  general  distribution  a 
Bibliography  on  Sex  Education  with  such 
annotations  as  will  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  increase  its  usefulness  and 
make  it  more  generally  serviceable. 

In  conclusion,  this  whole  subject  of  Sex  Edu- 
cation— the  material,  the  method,  the  time  of 
presentation,  and  particularly  the  persons  who 
should  give  the  information  and  instruction — 
is  for  me  quite  a  new  field  for  study  and  in- 
vestigation, so  new  that  I  can  make  little  con- 
tribution of  an  original  nature.  For  this  rea- 
son and  with  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
arouse  interest  and  provoke  thought  about  a 
subject  that  I  deem  important,  I  have  made 
extensive  use  of  material  written  by  others.  The 
hope  that  this  material  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  executive  and  supervisory  officers 
and  teachers,  in  fact  of  every  member  of  the 
staflF  of  our  residential  and  day  schools  for  the 
blind  is  my  apology  for  such  extensive  quota- 
tion. If  my  tentative  proposals  of  plans  for 
arousing  greater  interest  in  this  impotrant  sub- 
ject are  adopted,  there  will  be  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  some  of  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation to  make  substantial  original  contributions. 


Bibliography  on  Sex  Education 


So  extensive  is  the  bibliography  on  Sex 
Education  that  it  would  consume  too  much 
space  to  include  with  this  paper  anything  like 
a  comprehensive  list.  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
cluding those  titles  only  that  I  have  found 
most  suggestive  and  helpful  from  a  score  or 
more  of  books  I  have  examined.  Many  others 
that  I  could  not  easily  obtain  doubtless  have 
bibliographies  equal. 

High  Schools  and  Sex  Education — ^A  Manual 
of  Suggestions  on  Education  Related  to  Sex. 

Prepared  under  the  Direction  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice in  collaboration  with  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Edited  by  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Director  of  Educational  Work 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Washington  Government  Printing  Office  — 
1922 — May  be  procured  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents — Government  Print- 


ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  at  50  cents 
per  copy. 

This  ninety-eight  page  book  contains  more 
suggestions  and  helpful  material  than  any 
other  book  consulted.  An  enumeration  of  the 
subjects  of  the  chapters  and  of  the  appendixes 
will  indicate  the  scope  and  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  treatment  of  the  subject: 

Chapter         I.  Sex  Education   in   the   High 
School 
"  n.  Methods  and  Supplementary 

Devices 
"  HI.  Teacher  Preparation  and  Co- 

operation 
"  IV.  The   Biology   Course 

"  V.  The   General  Science  Course 

"  VI.  The  Physiology  Course 

"  VII.  Physical  Education 

"         VIII.   Home  Economics 
"  IX.  The  Social  Studies 

"  X.  The   English   Course 
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Appendix  A.     Emergency  Devices 

"  B.     Suggested  Outline  of  a  Sum- 

mer School  Course  for 
Teachers  on  Sex  Instruc- 
tion and  Guidance  for 
High-School    Pupils 

"  C.     Outline   of    Topics    on   Per- 

sonal Hygiene 

"  D.     Outline  of  Lectures  on  Do- 

mestic Sanitation,  Home 
Nursing,  and  Sex  Educa- 
tion 

"  E.     Physical    Examination    Rec- 

ord 

Bibliography,  Sex  Education 
selected  readings  for  parents  and  teachers 
This    bibliography    is    especially   suggestive 
and    helpful    by    reason    of    its    classification 
under  the  following  headings: 

I.     The  Social  Hygiene  Movement 
H.     The  Need  and  Scope  of  Sex  Educa- 
tion 

III.  The  Biology  of  Sex 

IV.  Eugenics 

V.     Venereal  Diseases 
VI.     Books    for    Special    Groups — Young 

Men 
VII.     Books    for    Special    Groups — Young 

Women 
VIII.     Books    for    Special    Groups — Older 
Boys   13  to   18 
IX.     Books  for  Special  Groups — Younger 

Boys    11    to    14 
X.     Books     for     Special     Groups — Girls 
12  to   16 


XI.     Books  for  Special  Groups — Younger 
Children   6   to    12 

The  Adolescent  Girl,  by  Phyllis  Blanchard. 

Reorganization  of  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools — United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin  26,   1920. 

The  Place  of  Sex  Education  in  Biology  and 
General  Science,  by  E.  F.  Van  Buskirk  in 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  V.  D.  Bulletin 
No.   41. 

A  High-School  Course  in  Physiology  in 
Which  the  Facts  of  Sex  Are  Taught  by 
Grace  Ellis  in  U.  S,  Public  Health  Service, 
V.   D.   Bulletin  No.   50. 

Domestic  Science  as  an  Opportunity  for 
Sex  Education,  by  Lo  Ree  Cave  in  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin,  16:  67-72. 
April   1920. 

Teaching  Social  Hygiene  Through  Liter- 
ature, by  Lucy  S.  Curtiss  and  Louise  B. 
Thompson  in  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation Publication  No.  309. 

Opportunities  for  Indirect  Sex  Education 
Through  English  Literature,  by  Minnie 
J.  Oliverson  in  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health 
Bulletin,   16:  92-98.     June   1920. 

Sex  Education,  by  Maurice  A.  Bigelow — Mac- 
Millan,   1916. 

The  Mothercraft  Manual,  by  Mary  L.  Read. 

Today's  World  Problem  in  Disease  Preven- 
tion, by  John  H.  Stokes. 


ADDRESS* 


by  ANTONIO  LAS  HERAS  HERVAS 

President  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Blind,  Madrid,   Spain 


At  the  age  of  1 8  I  had  the  good  fortune, 
or  the  misfortune,  to  become  blind,  and  this 
obliged  me  to  decipher  the  world  of  those  who 
see  not.  Exactly  ten  years  ago,  in  the  month 
of  May,  I  began  in  Spain  the  publication  of 
a  magazine  entitled  "The  Blind"  (Los  Ciegos) 
devoted  to  the  presentation  in  its  pages,  each 
month,  of  various  aspects  of  blindness  in  His- 
panic America,  in  its  infinite  variety  of  psycho- 
logical, prophylactic,  pedagogical,  and  technical 
aspects,  and  methods  of  aid. 

Later,  in  1919,  I  founded  in  Madrid  the  first 
educational  industrial  center  for  the  blind,  called 
the  "House  of  Light  and  Work,"  in  which  work 
we  have  proved  the  amount  of  useful  work 
which  can  be  done  by  the  blind;  50%  in  manual 


labor,  75%  in  industry;  and  100%  in  general 
lines  of  work  and  in  organization.  Still  later, 
during  the  years  1920  and  1925,  I  did  a  great 
deal  of  propaganda  work  through  delivering 
lectures  and  founded  other  "Houses  of  Work" 
in  various  provincial   capitals. 

We  understand  that  for  various  reasons,  this 
labor  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
protection  of  the  blind  should  be  one  of  the 
official  obligations  of  States,  and  on  the  21st 
day  of  last  December  I  delivered  in  the  Sorbonne 
of  Paris  a  lecture  entitled,  "The  Social,  World- 
wide Problem  of  the  Blind,"  setting  forth  a  plan 
for  a  universal  law  of  cooperation  among  them, 
and  the  necessity  of  organizing  an  International 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  in- 


*The  author   having  arrived   at   Nashville   only  as  the   last   session   was  about  to  be  adjourned   this  address  is 
is  here  published  in  lieu  of  presentation  before  the  Convention. 
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formation  and  propaganda-matter  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  blindness,  and  working  actively 
for  the  international  acceptance  of  the  above 
mentioned  law  for  the  liberation  of  the  blind. 

Twelve  nations  already  belong  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Blind,  which  began 
its  work  by  getting  into  communication  with  the 
League  of  Nations,  with  the  International  Labor 
Office,  with  the  Institute  for  Intellectual  Co- 
operation, and  with  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies. 

The  League  of  Nations,  in  its  various  de- 
partments, is  now  studying  the  problem  of  the 
blind,  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
has  given  us,  in  its  own  building  in  Paris,  an 
office  in  which  we  have  installed  our  Secretariat, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  an  eminent  Frenchman 
who  is  blind,  Mr.  Paul  Remy,  Secretary  General 
of  our  Committee,  the  official  languages  of  which 
are  Spanish,  English,  French  and  Esperanto. 
This  Committee  is  composed  of  (a)  a  delegate 
from  each  nation;  (b)  of  blind  people  and  in- 
stitutions which  cooperate;  (c)  of  blind  people 
and  special  institutions  which  are  allied;  and 
(d)  persons  and  institutions  in  general,  who 
collaborate. 

We  have  adopted  a  symbolical  coat  of  arms 
for  our  work,  a  sister  to  that  of  the  Red  Cross, 
which  consists  of  a  Greek  cross,  of  gold,  for 
sacrifice,  for  light  and  for  riches,  on  a  black 
ground,  signifying  night,  and  the  motto  "omnia 


vincit  labor,"  which  from  now  on  will  be  the 
international  device  of  the  blind. 

We  are  now  busily  engaged  in  properly  or- 
ganizing our  Secretariat,  and  putting  ourselves 
in  touch  with  interesting  people  among  the  blind 
and  with  special  institutions,  carrying  on  an 
active  campaign  for  the  furtherance  of  our 
modern  aims,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the 
wisest  and  most  humanitarian  men  in  all  coun- 
tries in  our  work,  and  also  the  strongest  and 
most  important  institutions,  for  we  wish  to  en- 
courage the  holding  of  national  assemblies  and 
international   congresses. 

We  are  gathering  data  upon  the  condition  of 
the  blind  in  every  country,  and  are  trying  to 
get  into  communication  with  the  respective  gov- 
ernments, in  order  to  request  the  adoption  of 
our  emancipatory  law. 

A  group  of  Hispanic  American  residents  of 
Paris  who  are  interested  in  our  noble  plans,  and 
know  the  inferior  condition  of  the  blind  in  South 
America,  have  paid  the  expenses  of  my  trip  here 
so  that  I  might  explain  to  you  personally  our 
work  of  redemption,  and  how  much  the  Red 
Cross  may  do  for  the  blind  in  various  countries. 

When  this  Conference,  which  we  hope  will  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  blind  of  the 
Americas  is  ended,  I  expect  to  remain  another 
month  in  the  United  States  visiting  and  studying 
its  institutions  for  the  blind. 


BUSINESS  SESSION 


President  Oliphant  appointed  as  Committee  on 
Necrology  to  report  at  the  1928  Convention: 
Supts.  Joseph  E.  Vance,  Mrs.  Lucy  Thornburg, 
and   G.   E.   Lineberry. 


The  Secretary-Treasurer  made  his  report  and 
it  was  on  motion  adopted  and  ordered  printed 
in   the  Proceedings. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


At  the  1924  meeting  of  the  Association  I 
consented  to  undertake  service  to  this  organiza- 
tion in  this  dual  capacity  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  and  organizing  its  business  aflfairs 
on  a  permanent  and  abiding  basis,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  when  this  task  is  accomplished 
the  Association  will  find  some  one  who  can  serve 
as  permanent  Secretary.  In  other  words,  it 
seemed  advisable  that  a  Secretariat  be  established. 
I  have  made  effort  to  get  together  in  one  place 
the  material  effects  of  the  Association  and  shall 
continue  to  assemble  whatever  property  belongs 
to  us  as  an  Association. 

Our  chief  assets  are  our  Proceedings.  An 
inventory  of  the  supply  of  these  in  my  posses- 
sion follows.  It  should  be  said  that  doubtless 
some  of  these  are  the  property  of  the  Institute 
of  which  I  am  Principal,  but  these  may  all  be 
included  as  Association   property: 


Year 


No. 


Year 


No. 


1853.  .  . . 

54 

1871.  . . . 

27 

1872 

.  .  .  .21 

1874. . . . 

.  . . .60 

1876 

19 

1878 

2 

1880.  . . . 

20 

1882. . . . 

35 

1884  . . . 

6 

1886. . .  . 

2 

1888 

36 

1890. . . . 

3 

1892 

4 

1894 

21 

1896 2 

1898 11 

1900.  .  .  .No  Meeting 


1902 

1904 

1906&  1908 

1910 

1912 

1915 

1916 

1918 

1920 

1922 


,13 

,28 

37 

,21 

,21 

12 

13 

13 

.4 

68 

1924 91 


Index 
1871  to   1920 40 
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It  will  be  seen  that  of  seven  issues  we  have 
only  a  very  few  copies.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  if  schools  having  a  larger  supply  of  any 
of  these  issues  than  they  need  would  send  such 
as  can  be  spared  to  the  Secretary. 

There  are  still  occasional  calls  for  back  num- 


Receipts 

August    1,    1924: 

From  H.  J.  Menzemer,  Treasurer, 

June   12,    1926: 

From      Memberships,      41      residential 

schools,    410.15 

From  Memberships,  3  public  school 
systems  having  classes  for  the  blind. 

From  Memberships,   1 1   libraries,    .... 

From  Memberships,  5  commissions  and 
other  organizations  for  the  blind,   .  . 

From  quota  contributions,  39  residen- 
tial schools,   907.00 

From  quota  contributions,  2  public 
school  systems  having  classes  for  the 
blind,      13.20 

From   sales    of    Index   to   Proceedings,         10.00 

From  interest  on  balance  in  bank,  ....  18.94 


$    417.72 


30.00 
115.00 

45.00 


Total . 


$1,967.01 


bers  of  the  Proceedings.  As  I  have  no  means 
of  estimating  the  value  of  these  I  desire  that  a 
price  be  fixed  for  guidance  in  filling  orders.* 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the   biennium: 

Expenditures 
June   12,   1926: 
For    stenographic   services,   Watertown 

meeting,     $     138.88 

For  expenses  of  chairman  of  Executive 
committee  and  Secretary,  Watertown 

meeting,     109.50 

For  stationery  and  postage, 38.25 

For  secretarial  and  stenographic  work,      200.00 

For  printing   1924  Proceedings,    590.75 

For  exchange  on  check, .15 

$1,077.53 
Balance  on  hand,    889.48 

$1,967.01 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


The    Auditing    Committee    reported    that    the  nium,   which   had   not   been  submitted   in    1924, 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  had  been  examined  and  had  also  been  audited  and  approved.     Mr.  Men- 
found  correct;   that  the  accounts  of   Mr.   Men-  zemer's   report  follows: 
zemer,    Treasurer    during    the    preceding    bien- 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER  MENZEMER  FOR  1922-4 

To  the  American  A ssociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind: 

Herewith  I  submit  my  report  of  the  finances  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  for  the  past  two  years. 

Receipts  Disbursements 

B.  P.  Chappie,  ex-Treasurer $   94.02  John  P.  Morton  Company,  500  programs 

Biennial  dues   245.00  26th  Convention    $   24.50 

Balance  left  from  printing  index  of  pro-  J.  T.  Hooper,  Printing  1922  Proceedings  200.00 

ceedings    136.50  Brandenburg  Printing  Company,  Printing 

Per  capita  tax    410.40            1922   Proceedings    235.70 

Bad   check    8.00 

Balance  on  hand   417.72 


$885.92 


Respectfully  submitted, 


$885.92 


H.  J.  Menzemer, 

Treasurer. 


*At   a   meeting   of   the   Executive   Committee   the    Secretary  was  instructed  to  use  his  best  judgment  in  fixing  a 
price  on  these  documents. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS 


Mr.  President: 

Your  committee  on  Credentials  submits  the  following  report: 

Delegates 


June  25,    1926 


Alabama  .  . 

F.  H.  Manning 

Missouri      

.  .  .S.  M.  Green 

J.  S.  Ganey 

Mrs.   S.  M.  Green 

G.  S.  Hamm 

Miss  Lane  Frisby 

Mrs.   Rice   Woodward 

J.  T.  McDonald 

Arkansas  .  . 

Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Thornburg 

Montana     

.  .  .H.  J.  Menzemer 

D.  W.  Glover 

New  York    

.  .  .C.  A.  Hamilton 

Colorado     . 

P.  A.  Smoll 

F.  W.  Severne 

Miss  Florence  E.  Blake 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
R.  C.  Phillips 

Connecticut 

S.   K.  Ryan 

North  Carolina    .  . 

.  .  .G.  E.  Lineberry 

A.  L.  Curado 

North  Dakota    .  .  . 

.  .  .  B.  F.  Chappie 

Florida   .  .  . 

A.  H.  Walker 

Nova  Scotia   .... 

.  .  .  E.  Chesley  Allen 

Georgia     .  . 

G.  F.  Oliphant 

Oklahoma 

.  .  .Mrs.   0.  W.  Stewart 

Illinois    .  .  . 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brooks 

A.  H.  Cox 

Indiana   .  .  . 

George  S.  Wilson 

John  Meldrum 

Miss  Pearl  T.  Smith 

Iowa 

F.  E.  Palmer 

Ontario 

.  .  .W.  B.  Race 

Miss  Bess  Arthand 

Pennsylvania    .  .  . 

.  .  0.   H.  Burritt 

Miss  Florence  Thayer 

Liborio  Delfino 

Kansas    .  .  . 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Jessie  R.   Greaves 

Kentucky    . 

C.  B.  Martin 

B.  S.  Joice 

Miss  M.  Blye  Allan 

Clyde  C.  Clements 

Louisiana    . 

A.  J.  Caldwell 

South  Carolina 

.  .  ,W.  L.  Walker 

W.  B.  Clarke 

Tennessee    ...... 

.  .  .1.   S.  Wampler 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Clarke 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Duke 

Maryland   . 

John  F.  Bledsoe 

P.  C.  Potts 

Miss  Annie  Thompson 
Paul  Luther  McFerrin 

Utah    

.  .  .Frank  M.  Driggs 

Massachuset 

ts     E.  E.  Allen 

Wisconsin    

.  .  J.  T.  Hooper 

Minnesota 

J.   E.   Vance 

U.  G.  Busson 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sorrells 

Miss  T.  Carlyle 

Honorary  Members 

Alabama   .  . 

Miss  Annie  W.  Brockman 

Indiana 

.  .  .Miss  Mary  Cain 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Ganey 

C.  D.  Chadwick 

F.  M.  Isaacs 

Miss   Pearl   McGibbons 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Manning 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Wilson 

Miss  Irene  Smith 

Iowa 

.  .  .  Mrs.  F.  E.  Palmer 

California 

Miss  Frances  Blend 

Myron  Roenig 

Japan    

.  .  .  .Prof.   U.  Akiba 

Colorado     . 

H.  H.  Brooks 

Kentucky    

.  .  .E.  E.  Bramlette 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Brooks 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Bramlette 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Curado 

Louisiana    

.  .  .Mrs.  A.  J.  Caldwell 
Miss  Marie  Ciental 

Georgia 

Miss  Belle  Campbell 

Miss   Sadie  Jacobs 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant 

Miss  Ila  Parent 

Miss  Jeanette  Wallace 

Miss  Esther  E.  Stark 

Illinois    .  .  . 

William  A.   Hadley 

Massachusetts   .  .  . 

.  .  .  .Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes 

Mrs.   William  A.   Hadley 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Humbert 

Miss  Emma  Hadley 

Miss  Frances  Langworthy 

L.  W.  Rodenburg 

Miss    Jessica    Langworthy 

Bryan   Shaw 

Dr.  Sara  Stinchfield 
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Honorary  Members  (^Continued) 


Montana     Mrs.  H.  J.  Menzemer 

New  Jersey    Charles  Huhtala 

Mrs.  Charles  Huhtala 

New  Mexico    Donovan  B.  Young 

New  York   Mrs.  C.  A.  Hamilton 

Miss  Allegra  Hamilton 
Charles  B.  Hayes 
R.  B.  Irwin 
Miss  Kathryn  Maxfield 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Phillips 
Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand 
Miss  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker 
Mrs.   F.   W.   Severne 

North  Carolina    H.  C.  Griffin 

North  Dakota     Mrs.  B.  P.  Chappie 

Nova  Scotia   Mrs.  E.  Chesley  Allen 

Ohio    Miss  Pauline  Caldwell 

William  Curtis 
Mrs.  William   Curtis 

Oklahoma     Miss  Grace  Davenport 

Miss  Virginia  Stewart 

Pennsylvania     Mrs.  B.  S.  Joice 

H.  R.  Latimer 
Mrs.  H-  R.  Latimer 
Howard  T.  Wolf 

Total  registration , 143 

Total  voting   delegates    59 

Total  States  represented 31 


South  Carolina  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Miss  Mabel  Miller 

Miss  Louise  Walker 

Robert  Walker 

Miss  Lola  Walling 

Spain     

.  .  .  .  Antonio  Las  Heras  Hervas 

Tennessee    

.  .  .  .Mrs.  Nannie  M.  Baker 

Texas    .  . 
Wisconsin 


F.   Spencer  Davis 
Mrs.  Mildred  Lee  Davis 
Miss  Sara  Dixon 
Miss  Corrinne  Foutch 
Thurman  A.   Foutch 
Miss  Nell  Harrington 
Mrs.  Annie  Hulme 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Johnson 
J.  Washington  Moore 
J.  Edward  Peterson 
Lewis   S.   Pope 
Miss  Viola  Snyder 
W.  W.  Spellings 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Wampler 
Miss  Catherine  Winnia 

.Miss  Lula  Parker 
.  Mrs.  J.  T.   Hooper 


Total  Canadian  provinces  represented   2 

Total  foreign  nations  represented    2 


Very   respectfully  submitted, 


On     motion    this     report     was     received    and   adopted. 


Frank  M.  Driggs,  Chairman 

B.  S.  Joice 

G.  E.  Lineberry 


RESOLUTIONS 


1.  The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  hereby  expresses  its  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  the  courtesies  extended  to  it  by  Pea- 
body  College;  first,  for  the  most  excellent  music 
furnished  by  the  Ensemble  Singers  at  the  open- 
ing meeting  of  the  Convention  program;  second, 
for  the  delightful  luncheon  at  the  College, 
Wednesday  noon.  But  more  especially  would 
we  express  our  gratitude  to  the  President  of 
Peabody  College,  to  the  College  trustees  and 
others  of  that  most  excellent  and  most  worthy 
Educational  Institution  for  including  teaching 
of  the  blind  in  the  teacher-training  work  of  the 
summer.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  Peabody 
College  not  only  will  help  to  raise  the  standard 
of  teaching  in  schools  for  the  blind  but  it  will 
always  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  teachers 
of  the  blind,  as  well  as  to  the  blind  themselves, 


to  know  that  their  work  is  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  recognition  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Colleges  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  Although  the  number  who  enroll 
in  the  courses  offered  is  comparatively  small,  yet 
the  up-lif t  will  be  felt  in  all  work  for  the  blind. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  genuine  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge our  gratitude  to  Peabody  College  and  to 
Superintendent  Wampler  for  his  untiring  efforts 
to  make  this  summer  school  a  success. 

2.  This  Association  also  endorses  the  pioneer 
efforts  of  Director  Allen,  Perkins  Institution, 
and  Harvard  University,  in  this  important  mat- 
ter of  providing  adequate  specialized  training  for 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Their  action  has  also 
brought  new  inspiration  to  the  teachers  of  the 
blind  and  as  time  goes  it  will  help  greatly  to 
place  the  teachers  of  the  blind  on  the  same  foot- 
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ing  as  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  the  teachers 
of  the  seeing  not  only  in  the  matter  of  prepara- 
tion but  also  in  the  matter  of  standardization. 
We  believe  that  the  educational  program  in  be- 
half of  the  blind  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  courses 
of  study  for  teachers  of  the  blind  in  the  curricu- 
lar  activities  of  Harvard  University  and  Pea- 
body  College. 

3.  The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  approves  the  establishment  of  sum- 
mer schools  for  the  adult  blind.  Such  a  move- 
ment, it  is  believed,  is  in  the  line  of  progress 
and  seems  destined  to  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind.  The 
A.  A.  I.  B.  commends  those  States  which  have 
undertaken  to  provide  for  the  training  of  the 
adult  blind  through  the  agency  of  the  summer 
schools. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Association  that  the 
benefits  of  the  summer  session  may  well  be  ex- 
tended to  include  special  opportunities  for  back- 
ward pupils,  for  pupils  just  entering  school,  for 
pupils  whose  normal  progress  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  sickness,  etc.,  and  for  supplying  op- 
portunities for  additional  culture  and  training 
of  graduates  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in 
colleges  and  universities,  professional  and  voca- 
tional schools,  situated  in  the  cities  where  schools 
for  the  blind  are  located. 

4.  Whereas  a  material  reduction  in  the  bulk 
and  cost  of  Braille  books  may  be  effected  with- 
out loss  of  legibility  by  substituting  interpoint- 
ing  for  one-sided  printing  and  whereas  the  Euro- 
pean method  of  interpointing  which  has  given 
satisfaction  for  general  literary  use  may  be 
adopted  with  a  moderate  expenditure  for  special 
machinery;  be  it  resolved  that  the  publishing 
houses  in  the  United  States  be  urged  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  publish  certain  books  in  inter- 
pointing and  to  conduct  experimentation  looking 
toward  the  perfection  of  the  process  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  American  standards. 

5.  This  Association  also  approves  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  Principal  Burritt  in  his  paper 
on  "Sex  Education,"  and  directs  the  President- 
Elect  to  appoint  within  ninety  days  after  ad- 
journment a  "Committee  on  Character  Train- 
ing," whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the 
detailed  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Burritt  in  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  his  paper  under  the  cap- 
tion of  "a  tentative  proposal." 

6.  Whereas,  it  has  been  found  that  the  tariff 
on  rugs  and  baskets  does  not  protect  the  manu- 
facture of  rugs  and  baskets  by  the  blind  work- 
ers of  America;  and  whereas,  the  rugs  and  bas- 
kets of  foreign  manufacture  are  being  sold  so 
cheap  on  the  markets  of  the  United  States  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  blind  to  compete  on  equal 
terms;    and    whereas,    many    blind    workers   are 


being  driven  from  the  field  because  of  such  com- 
petition; therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  be  requested  to  investigate  this  matter 
thoroughly,  and,  if  it  is  found  that  the  facts 
are  as  above  stated,  the  Foundation  is  further 
requested  to  importune  the  Tariff  Board  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the  tariffs  on 
rugs  and  baskets  be  sufficiently  raised  to  enable 
the  blind  workers  of  America  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis,  and  further  that  the  Tariff  Board 
and  the  President  be  urged  to  lower  tariffs  on 
the  raw  materials  that  go  into  the  manufacture 
of  rugs  and  baskets. 

7.  Whereas:  We  appreciate  fully  the  splen- 
did manner  in  which  this  Twenty-eighth  Bien- 
nial Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  have  been  provided  for, 
wherein  not  only  our  physical  needs  have  been 
so  bountifully  supplied,  entertainment  provided, 
and  our  wishes  almost  anticipated,  but  also 
wherein  the  very  air  of  Southern  hospitality  has 
been  so  marked  throughout  the  Convention  mak- 
ing us  feel  at  ease  upon  our  arrival  and  truly 
welcome  throughout  our  entire  stay 

Therefore:  Be  it  resolved  that  we  extend  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
Wampler,  to  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  for  their  genu- 
ine hospitality,  painstaking  effort,  and  wonder- 
ful thoughtfulness  in  so  splendidly  providing 
for  our  comfort,   entertainment,   and  happiness. 

Further:  That  we  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  officers  of  the  State  of  Tennessee — especially 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Commissioner  of  Insti- 
tutions for  their  greetings  and  interest,  to  the 
City  of  Nashville,  its  officers  and  citizens  for 
their  greetings,  cordial  hospitality,  friendly  spirit 
and  thoughtfulness  for  our  comfort  while  in 
their  city. 

Further:  That  we  thank  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  citizens  of  Nashville  for  so  gen- 
erously furnishing  cars  for  the  sight-seeing  trip 
to  points  of  interest  in  and  about  the  city;  the 
various  civic  clubs  for  their  thoughtfulness  in 
notifying  us  of  their  meeting  days  and  inviting 
visiting  members  to  attend,  and  the  various  news- 
papers of  the  city  for  the  interest  they  have 
shown  in  and  the  publicity  they  have  given  to 
the  proceedings   of  our  Convention. 

Further:  That  we  thank  the  singers  from  the 
State  Normal  School  for  Colored  for  the  splen- 
did music  they  so  generously  furnished  for  our 
program,  and  all  others  who  in  any  way  con- 
tributed to  our  comfort  and  pleasure. 

We  wish  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation which  has  resulted  in  the  splendid  pro- 
gram they  have  provided,  and  the  officers,  espe- 
cially   President    Oliphant    and    Secretary    Van 
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Cleve  for  the  extremely  courteous,  yet  business- 
like manner  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
vention have  been  handled. 

Resolved  further  that  a  copy  of  these  Reso- 
lutions be  sent  to  the  various  newspapers  of 
Nashville  with  a  request  that  they  be  published. 

O.   H.   BURRITT 

F.  E.  Palmer 
J.  T.  Hooper 

Committee  on  Resolutions 

This  report  was  on  motion  adopted  by  rising 
vote. 

On  motion  the  President  to  be  elected  at  this 
session  was  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  prepare  a  platform  of  principles  and 
present  the  same  at  the  next  meeting.* 

Mr.  Akiba  of  Japan  spoke  in  appreciation  of 
the  invitation  extended  to  him  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing as  the  guest  of  the  Association  and  returned 
thanks  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  him. 

Supt.  Vance  of  Minnesota  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Association  to  meet  in  1928  at 
Faribault,  Supt.  Chappie  reported  a  similar  in- 
vitation from  Supt.  Chapman  of  Washington  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  at  Vancouver,  and  Supt. 
Mrs.  Stewart  asked  the  Association  to  come  to 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma.  These  invitations  were 
referred  to  the  incoming  Executive   Committee. 

The  Nominating  Committee  made  its  report 
as  follows: 


To  the  Association: 

Your  committee  on  Nominations  begs  leave  to 

present  the  names  of   the   following  persons  to 

serve  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period: 

Presiient 

S.  M.  Green,  Missouri 

First  Vice-President 
J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin 

Second  Vice-President 

I.  S.  Wampler,  Tennessee 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York 

Executive  Committee 

B.    S.    JoiCE,    Western    Pennsylvania,    Chairman 

W.  L.  Walker,  South  Carolina 

P.  A.  Smoll,  Colorado 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Oklahoma 

Miss  Lane  Frisby,  Missouri, 

Respectfully  submitted 

John  F.  Bledsoe 
George  S.  Wilson 
Edward  E.  Allen 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  the 
Secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  one  ballot  for 
the  persons  so  nominated,  there  being  no  other 
nominations;  the  Secretary  reported  that  he  had 
cast  the  ballot  as  directed  and  the  President 
declared  these  persons  the  duly  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  biennium. 

Supt.  Green,  the  newly  elected  president,  was 
then  escorted  to  the  platform  and  inducted  into 
office.  He  made  a  few  remarks  and  then  de- 
clared the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Constitution 

Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

Article  2.  The  Association  shall  be  composed 
as  follows: 

Each  residential  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  shall  be  entitled  to 
five  delegates:  The  President  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees  or  some  member  elected  by  the  Board, 
the  Superintendent  or  other  chief  executive  offi- 
cer; and  three  teachers,  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  teachers  of  the  school. 

Each  public  school  system  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  having  an  enrollment  of 
25  or  more  blind  pupils,  shall  be  entitled  to  three 
delegates:  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 


tion or  some  member  elected  by  the  Board;  the 
Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind;  and  one 
teacher,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  teachers  of 
the  classes  for  the  blind. 

Libraries  for  the  blind,  which  are  not  part  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  or  circulating  departments 
for  the  blind  of  libraries,  public  or  private,  which 
number  50  or  more  borrowers,  shall  each  be  en- 
titled to  one  delegate,  who  must  be  conversant 
with  that  department. 

Other  persons  may  be  elected  as  associate,  hon- 
orary or  corresponding  members,  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

Article  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two 
Vice-presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  of  five  members  besides  the 
President  and  Secretary  who  shall  be  members 
ex  officio. 


*The  committee  named  is:  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Olin  H.  Burritt  and  J.  S.  Ganey, 
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Article  4.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each 
meeting'  of  the  Association  and  shall  hold  office 
for  the  ensuing  two  years  and  until  their  success- 
ors shall  be  duly  elected.  Their  duties  shall  be 
such  as  are  indicated  by  their  respective  titles. 

Article  5.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  held  in  the  even  numbered  years, 
at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  Other  meetings  may 
be  held  on  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Delegates  of  not  fewer  than  ten  organizations 
who  were  in  attendance  on  the  preceding  biennial 
meeting,  may  call  a  special  meeting,  notice  of 
which  shall  be  sent  to  all  organizations  entitled 
to  membership,  not  less  than  two  months  prior 
to   the  date  of  the  proposed  meeting. 

Article  6.  This  Constitution  and  the  By- 
Laws  under  it  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting,  provided  notice 
of  intention  to  amend  shall  have  been  made  not 
less  than  six  months  before  such  special  meeting 
with  formal  statement  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment submitted  to  the  accredited  delegates  of  the 
next  preceding  meeting.  For  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment  there  shall  be  required  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  representation 
present. 

By-Laws 

L  The  members  of  this  Association  present  at 
any  time  appointed  for  a  meeting  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  all  purposes  of  general  discussion 
and  adjournment. 

Representatives  from  fifteen  organizations  en- 
titled to  send  delegates  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

IL  The  President,  or  a  Vice-President,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  both  Vice- 
Presidents,  any  member  chosen  by  the  majority 
for  the  purpose  shall  preside  at  each  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

IIL  The  presiding  officer  shall,  at  the  first 
session  of  any  meeting,  appoint  a  committee  on 
credentials  to  report  at  any  time  required,  also, 
a  committee  on  necrology,  an  auditing  committee, 
a  committee  on  resolutions,  a  committee  on 
nominations,  each  to  report  at  the  concluding 
session,  and  may  be  authorized  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  appoint  such  other  special  committees  as 
are  from  time  to  time  required. 

IV.  The  order  of  proceedings  at  each  meeting 
shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Opening  exercises. 

2.  Appointment  of  committees. 


3.  Presentation  of  papers  and  addresses. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

5.  Reports     of     executive     committee     and 

other   committees. 

6.  New  business. 

7.  Reading  and  adoption  of  minutes  of  the 

meeting. 

8.  Adjournment. 

V.  Any  resolution  shall  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  subscribed  by  the  name  of  the  member  offer- 
ing the  same.  It  shall  then  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  resolutions  for  consideration  and 
report. 

VI.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  Association 
shall  be  provided  by  annual  dues  of  five  dollars 
from  each  organization,  to  be  increased  by  a  pro 
rata  assessment  of  the  several  organizations  form- 
ing it,  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  reported 
for  the  next  preceding  year  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  if  any. 

VII.  Distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association  shall  be  upon  the  pro  rata  basis  ar- 
ranged for  in  by-law  VI,  provided,  however,  that 
two  copies  each  shall  be  allotted  to  each  organiza- 
tion contributing  but  not  subject  to  the  pro  rat- 
ing. The  Executive  Committee  shall  provide  for 
the  sale  of  additional  copies  of  the  Proceedings 
at  cost  to  members  and  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion to  honorary  and  corresponding  members  and 
to  college  and  public  libraries  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  for- 
eign countries  and  to  such  other  organizations  as 
in  their  judgment  should  be  so  complimented. 

VIII.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  a  suitable 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  who 
shall  be  custodian  of  the  documents  and  property 
of  the  Association  and  shall  be  its  executive  offi- 
cer, under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

IX.  All  bills  shall  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  which  may  in  the 
interim  between  meetings  delegate  this  function 
to  its  Chairman,  and  upon  approval  the  treasurer 
shall  pay  such  bills  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

X.  All  elections  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot. 
In  all  elections  and  in  all  cases  of  division  in  vot- 
ing on  adoption  of  motions  and  resolutions,  the 
several  delegates  present  shall  be  entitled  each  to 
one  vote, 

XL  In  all  cases  not  herein  provided  for,  par- 
liamentary procedure  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
Roberts'  Rules  of  Order 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

OF  THE  BLIND 


TWENTY-NINTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 

HELD  AT  FARIBAULT,  MINNESOTA, 

JUNE  25-29,  1928 


PROCEEDINGS 
FIRST  SESSION 


In  the  Auditorium  of  the  Minnesota  School  for 
the  Blind  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-ninth  bi- 
ennial convention  of  the  Association  was  held, 
Monday  evening,  June  25,  1928,  Supt.  J.  E.  Vance 
presiding.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by 
Supt.  Vance,  Mayor  Turner,  and  State  Commis- 
sioner McConnell. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Supt.  Vance  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  Minne- 
sota School  for  the  Blind  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  welcome  you.  Two  years  ago,  when 
I  extended  the  invitation  to  this  organization  to 
have  the  next  convention  in  Faribault,  I  had  in 
mind  mainly  two  things:  First,  that  we  ought  to 
do  something  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Dow,  the  man 
who  has  given  practically  all  his  adult  life  to  the 
work  of  the  blind — I  may  say  all  his  adult  life  to 
the  work  of  the  blind— so  I  feel  that  this  is  sort  of 
a  memorial  to  Dr.  Dow  and  the  splendid  work  he 
did.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  able  to  extend  to  you 
the  welcome  on  that  account.  Then,  again,  of 
course,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota  and  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

Minnesota  is  called  the  Gopher  State,  and  they 
say  that  Minnesota  has  ten  thousand  lakes.  I  don't 
know  how  many  gophers  Minnesota  has,  but  I  will 
say  that  if  every  farmer  in  Minnesota  has  killed  as 
many  gophers  as  we  have  killed  this  spring  at  this 
school  there  must  be  over  ten  thousand. 

Anyway,  Minnesota  has  other  things  besides 
gophers  and  lakes.  The  gophers  are  not  an  asset, 
but  the  lakes  are.  We  have  besides  the  ten  thousand 
lakes  other  great  natural  resources.  I  think  I  shall 
not  stop  to  teU  you  about  those  things  for  they  will 
be  referred  to  probably  later  on  by  other  speakers. 

We  have  with  us  to-night  Mayor  J.  W.  Turner, 
of  the  city  of  Faribault,  and  he  will  now  speak  to  us. 

Mayor  John  W.  Turner 
Mr.  Temporary  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
It  is  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  welcome 


you  on  behalf  of  the  city.  I  think  Faribault  should 
be  congratulated  on  having  this  sort  of  a  gathering 
come  to  us.  We  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  our 
city,  not  only  in  the  down-town  part,  but  in  all  of 
our  institutions  on  the  bluff,  our  bluff.  We  admire 
our  institutions,  and  I  say  the  whole  city  is  proud 
of  these  institutions  and  their  managers. 

As  Mr.  Vance  has  said,  Mr.  Dow  was  here  a 
great  number  of  years,  followed  by  his  sister  and 
later  on  by  Mr.  Vance.  From  1826,  the  place 
where  this  convention  is  being  held,  until  1870 
or  1880,  was  inhabited  by  Indians  only.  Across  the 
road  from  here  you  will  see  the  council  ground  where 
the  Indians  held  all  of  their  councils.  I  wasn't 
here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Vance  spoke  about  our  lakes — we  have  ten 
lakes  within  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Faribault. 
Probably  before  you  leave  here  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  see  these  lakes. 

We  hope  you  will  stay  here  the  entire  week  and 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  city.  I  think  you  will 
find  the  latch-string  out.  Faribault  never  had  a 
key  to  the  city,  so  we  are  not  ever  able  to  present 
a  key.  Faribault  has  always  been  open  to  any  con- 
vention of  this  kind  and  we  are  always  glad  to  have 
you  come  and  stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Vance:  We  are  very  proud  to  have  with  us 
to-night  a  gentleman  who  represents  the  educational 
interests  of  the  state,  the  head  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  state,  Honorable  James  M. 
McConnell,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  city 
of  St.  Paul,  who  will  now  speak  to  us. 

Mr.  McConnell 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  always  with  a  great 
deal  of  reluctance  that  I  undertake  to  address  a  group 
of  specialists  in  their  own  field.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  I  know  but  little  of  the  particular  thing 
that  they  know  the  most  of  and  it  required  a  good 
deal  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  your  chairman  to 
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succeed  in  making  the  mistake  he  did  make  in  getting 
me  to  consent  to  go  on  this  program,  not  because  I 
am  not  always  ready  to  talk  to  groups  that  I  may 
have  associations  with  in  common  but  because  I 
have  a  feeling  that  it  is  hardly  fair  for  a  man  who 
is  in  a  different  type  of  work  altogether  to  take  too 
much  of  the  time  of  those  who  have  special  fields. 

You  are  from  many  states  in  the  Union  and  have 
a  good  many  different  types  of  relationships  in  your 
institutions.  I  have  been  talking  informally  with 
a  few  of  the  representatives  here.  We  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  states  in  which  there  is  no  relation- 
ship between  the  institutions  of  the  kind  you  repre- 
sent here  and  the  general  educational  system  of 
the  state,  so  far  as  administration  is  concerned.  I 
have  no  interest  in  discussing  that  point.  It  is 
more  or  less  of  an  alibi  for  me  because  it  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  I  can  lean  back  on  for  not  being 
very  familiar  with  the  work  of  our  institutions. 
None  of  these  several  institutions  is  related  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  They  are  under 
a  Board  in  charge  of  the  various  institutions  of  the 
state. 

The  educational  system  of  the  country  is  typical 
of  the  conception  that  the  country  has  of  its  social 
relationships  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  educational 
system  that  a  country  sets  up  determines  the  social 
relations  of  the  country,  the  social  relations  and 
the  economic  relations.  We  have  a  conception 
of  education  in  this  country  that  I  think  is  well 
worth  while  for  us  to  understand,  whether  we 
are  in  the  general  field  of  education,  as  I 
am,  or  in  the  special  field  of  education,  as  you  are. 
We  stand  for  the  most  education  that  any  one  is 
capable  of  acquiring — the  kind  of  education  that 
he  or  she  is  best  able  to  acquire  and  the  kind  that 
will  best  fit  him  or  her  for  the  things  that  he  will 
do  in  the  world,  and  that  opportunity  we  intend 
to  make  equal  for  all  of  our  citizens.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  in  all  of  these  states  of  ours  we  at- 
tempt to  give  an  equal  educational  opportunity. 
We  speak  of  it  and  repeat  it  so  often,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a  meaningless  expression.  It  is  exactly 
the  thing  that  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish  in 
all  of  these  states,  moving  perhaps  along  slightly 
different  lines  but  always  toward  the  same  end.  I 
think  it  is  well  worth  while  to  have  impressed  on 
our  mind  that  there  is  something  very  distinctive 
in  the  conception  of  American  education  and  it  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  another  conception  which 
has  prevailed  in  many  foreign  countries  of  the 
world  and  prevails  in  some  of  them  to-day,  namely, 
education  for  the  relatively  few,  selected  on  the 
basis  of  wealth,  special  ability,  or  social  standing. 
Our  education  stands  for  a  democracy  of  intelli- 
gence, with  the  maximum  intelligence  for  the  great- 
est possible  number. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  very  far  until  you 
come  to  the  era  of  the  three  R's  and  we  haven't 
passed  from  that  conception  altogether  yet.     We 


are  disposed  to  draw  the  line  between  illiteracy  and 
literacy,  and  it  is  not  a  line  that  we  ought  to  draw 
at  all.  In  the  era  of  the  three  R's,  when  a  person 
could  read,  write  and  cipher  through  fractions, 
which  most  of  us  can't  do  yet,  he  was  presumed  to 
have  the  education  needed  for  an  American  citizen. 
We  have  long  ago  passed  that  era. 

It  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago  that  some  of 
our  older  states  had  no  high  school  system.  I  want 
to  say  that  without  any  doubt  the  outstanding 
educational  institution  that  has  made  whatever 
progress  that  there  has  been  made  in  this  country 
is  the  public  high  school.  It  is  the  institution  that 
has  and  is  making  the  most  progress  to-day.  Why? 
Because  it  has  two  forces  working  together,  I  think. 
It  has  the  force  of  the  state  and  it  has  the  tremendous 
force  of  local  interests  and  direction.  It  combines 
these  as  no  other  institution  does,  and  is  rapidly 
bringing  a  liberal  education  into  every  community 
in  the  state.  Fifty  years  ago  in  this  practically  new 
state  here,  the  legislature  set  up  a  system  of  state 
high  school  subsidy  that  has  been  followed  since 
by  the  most  liberal  system  of  state  aid  for  schools 
in  the  country. 

We  have  undertaken  in  this  state  to  furnish  equal 
educational  opportunity  in  high  schools.  We  have 
the  district  system  of  schools.  Our  districts  have  a 
great  deal  of  authority.  They  can  have  about  as 
good  a  school  as  they  please  and  pay  for  it.  We 
give  them  a  good  deal  of  state  support.  We  pay 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  school  costs  in  Minnesota 
from  state  funds.  We  paid  from  state  funds  alone 
last  year  for  18,500  children  in  Minnesota  around 
$1,000,000. 

The  second  method  by  which  we  attempt  to 
furnish  an  education  so  that  the  people  can  get  it 
is  through  the  Junior  College.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
President  Northrop  became  president  of  the  State 
University — perhaps  forty  years  ago — two-thirds 
of  the  students  were  doing  high  school  work  and 
preparing  for  college  in  our  university.  To-day 
probably  there  isn't  a  college  in  the  middle  west 
that  is  doing  any  secondary  work.  Where  is  it 
being  done?  That  kind  of  work  has  been  carried 
back  where  the  children  can  get  it  at  home,  in  the 
public  high  school.  The  next  step  is  that  of  carrying 
two  years  more  of  work  back  to  the  neighborhood 
schools,  the  Junior  College.  That  is  the  progress 
of  public  education.  You,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
are  dealing  with  a  different  type  of  education,  and 
if  our  educational  system  fails  to  meet  the  limita- 
tions of  any  of  our  citizens  then  it  fails  to  do  the 
thing  that  it  purports  to  do,  that  is,  furnish,  so  far 
as  It  Is  possible  to  furnish  it,  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  the  citizens  of  the  state.  Your 
type  of  education  represents  the  effort  of  the  state 
to  bring  to  those  who  have  the  limitation  placed 
upon  them  of  blindness  an  opportunity  for  the  type 
of  education  that  Is  adapted  to  their  abilities,  and 
that  is  best  adapted  to  prepare  them  for  the  rights 
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and  privileges  of  living.  Now,  I  am  going  to  keep 
entirely  clear  of  discussing  how  that  ought  to  be 
done,  for  I  don't  know.  That  is  what  you  are  here 
to  talk  about.  I  want  to  recognize  and  emphasize 
the  fact  that  your  work  is  America's  effort,  through 
public  education,  to  give  to  all  of  its  people  an  equal 
chance.    It  is  a  big  undertaking. 

Your  work  represents  the  efforts  of  your  states, 
the  effort  of  all  the  people  to  take  over  the  burden, 
the  special  burden  of  educating  those  who  have 
physical  limitations,  and  you  are  doing  a  work  that 
those  engaged  in  general  education  cannot  do, 
therefore  serving  a  place  in  public  education  that 
has  a  peculiar  importance. 

Equal  educational  opportunity  properly  defined 
means  bringing  education  of  the  right  kind  to  the 
child  of  every  type  of  ability,  so  this  special  educa- 
tion by  whatever  method  it  is  carried  out  repre- 
sents that  conception  of  American  education  of 
which  every  American  citizen  is  justly  proud. 

Mr.  Vance:  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Hooper 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  appreciate  your  hos- 
pitality. We  are  glad  to  be  here.  The  State  of 
Minnesota  is  certainly  showing  itself  hospitable  in 
many  ways.  Recently  you  entertained  a  convention 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  This  week 
you  have  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
for  the  Blind,  which  includes  not  only  America  but 
Canada.  Next  week  you  entertain  the  National 
Education  Association;  so  you  certainly  are  showing 
your  hospitality  and  you  certainly  are  doing  for  the 
country  and  for  the  world  a  great  service. 


We  are  specially  glad  to  be  here  in  order  to  honor 
our  friend  and  your  ex-superintendent,  the  late  Dr. 
Dow.  I  want  to  add  one  statement  that  has  not 
been  mentioned  as  to  Dr.  Dow.  He  was  the  origina- 
tor of  the  idea  of  the  summer  school  for  the  adult 
blind.  It  has  done  more,  I  think,  for  the  adults 
that  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  summer 
school  than  any  other  educational  establishment 
provided  for  the  blind. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  superintendent's 
talk  with  respect  to  equal  opportunity  for  all  classes 
of  citizens.  The  blind,  I  think,  have  a  great  deal 
of  opportunity  educationally,  more  than  any  other 
class  of  citizens  in  most  of  our  states.  The  educa- 
tional  facilities  are  very  good  in  most  of  our  schools 
for  the  blind  and  better  carried  out  than  they  are 
in  the  ordinary  public  school,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  a  plea,  not  only  for  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  the  blind  but  for  equal  opportunities  for 
the  blind  after  education.  We  educate  our  blind. 
There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  doing  it.  They  come 
out  prepared  to  do  almost  anything  that  ordinary 
people  can  do,  perhaps  not  in  the  same  way,  but 
they  have  the  ability.  But  how  are  they  met?  And 
it  is  that  lack  of  giving  the  blind  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity after  education,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
of  the  states  are  falling  down  and  that  is  the  thing 
that  I  contend  that  not  only  this  association  but  all 
other  social  organizations  should  co-operate  in 
pointing  the  way  toward  giving  the  blind  an  op- 
portunity in  life  to  do  the  things  that  they  are  able 
to  do  and  to  live  as  respectable  and  self-respecting 
citizens. 

Mr.  Vance:  I  am  glad  to  introduce  to  you  the 
president  of  the  Association,  Supt.  S.  M.  Green, 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

S.  M.  GREEN 
Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


It  is  eminently  appropriate  that  this  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  should  hold 
its  meeting  at  the  Minnesota  School,  so  greatly 
cherished  and  developed  by  Dr.  James  J.  Dow,  who 
gave  forty-five  years'  service  to  the  instruction  and 
preparation  of  the  blind  of  Minnesota  for  the  great 
business  of  living.  Dr.  Dow  was  the  first  to  advance 
the  idea  of  the  summer  school  for  adults,  and  gave 
much  time  and  effort  to  preparing  these  belated 
students  for  making  their  way  in  life.  His  practical 
counsel  and  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  his 
pupils  have  been  their  inspiration  for  years,  and  his 
influence  is  a  noble  heritage  to  the  profession  in 
which  he  labored  so  long  and  so  well.  It  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  regret  to  all  who  knew  him  that  his  wish 
to  have  the  Association  meet  at  his  school  while  he 


was  active  in  his  labors  was  not  gratified,  but, 
somehow,  no  one  knows  just  why,  the  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  was  deferred  until,  like  many  of 
life's  ironies,  it  was  too  late  to  afford  him  the  satis- 
faction it  would  have  done.  He  belonged  to  that 
age  of  stalwart  pioneers  who  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  evolved  the  environment  and  system 
of  training  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind, 
and  set  their  feet  squarely  in  the  paths  of  achieve- 
ment. Among  these  I  remember  well  at  my  first 
convention  that  stalwart  band,  the  great  four — 
Anagnos  of  Boston,  Wait  of  New  York,  Morrison 
of  Baltimore,  and  Huntoon  of  Louisville — those 
makers  of  conventions,  and  determiners  of  policies 
of  training  for  the  young  blind.  They  in  their  day 
achieved  great  things,  blazed  new  ways  through  the 
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wilderness,  and  deserved  and  received  great  reward, 
for  they  were  recognized  leaders  in  the  profession. 
"  But  they  do  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." 

While  we  lay  the  chaplet  upon  the  tombs  of  the 
departed,  let  us  not  forget  the  band  of  men  who 
to-day  are  achieving  great  things  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.  Why  should  we  wait  until  they  too 
are  departed  to  lay  our  flowers  upon  their  tombs? 
Is  there  not  in  the  sometimes  isolated  sphere  of 
work  in  which  the  superintendent  of  a  blind  school 
often  finds  himself,  a  need  for  better  understanding, 
better  hand-to-hand  support,  better  vision  for  the 
goal  to  which  they  struggle,  better  recognition  of 
the  efforts  for  improved  and  distinct  achievement? 
Do  not  all  these  facts  make  us  feel  that  the  worker 
who  to-day  has  the  interest  of  his  chosen  field  deep 
in  his  heart,  who  spares  no  effort  to  better  condi- 
tions, should  be  given  recognition?  Let  us  honor 
Allen  of  Perkins,  that  builder  of  schools,  at  the  head 
of  the  training  school  for  teachers  of  the  blind;  ever 
a  leader  and  inspiration  to  the  profession.  Let  us 
accord  full  credit  to  Burritt,  who  has  articulated 
the  education  of  the  blind  with  the  sighted;  who 
has  helped  to  level  the  differences  and  inequalities 
in  placement  of  blind  youth.  To  Joice,  his  able 
confrere,  who  is  so  thoroughly  educating  the  public 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  the  blind,  our 
executive  chairman.  To  Van  Cleve,  who  trans- 
ported his  downtown  school  to  the  expanded  plant 
and  perfected  environment  to  help  him  meet  the 
needs  of  a  purely  urban  class  of  pupils,  where  new 
ideas  flourish  and  achievements  become  easier,  who 
has  fostered  the  vacation  school  for  selected  groups, 
and  has  been  the  efficient  secretary  of  our  national 
association  for  the  past  six  years.  To  McAIoney, 
who,  succeeding  to  the  aims  of  our  inspiring  Argo, 
has  made  such  a  plant  for  the  blind  in  his  school  for 
the  deaf  that  we  can  hardly  wish  them  asunder.  To 
Bledsoe,  who  has  turned  the  inadequate  quarters  of 
the  old  Baltimore  school  into  the  expanded  campus 
of  Overlea,  who  brings  to  that  distance  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  artists  who  are  leaders  in  urban  culture. 
To  Hamilton,  whose  services  for  the  state  of  New 
York  have  kept  high  the  standards  of  training  and 
intelligent  direction  of  graduates-  for  the  whole 
state.  To  Wilson,  who  is  realizing  the  long-desired 
new  plant  where  he  may  further  lead  the  blind  to 
new  achievements.  To  Wampler,  to  whose  efforts 
are  due  another  training  school  for  teachers  of  the 
blind,  as  a  part  of  Peabody  College  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  of  the  west  and  southwest.  To 
Vance,  our  host  in  Minnesota,  whose  vigorous 
attainments  have  made  him  the  stalwart  successor 
of  our  esteemed  Dr.  Dow.  To  Hooper,  who  from 
the  charge  of  a  school  has  enlarged  his  capacities 
and  energies  to  superintend  all  of  the  work  of  the 
blind  in  one  state.  To  French,  who  achieved  the 
division  of  a  school  for  the  blind  from  a  school  for 
the  deaf,  and  is  working  out  ideals  of  natural  home 


life  and  associations  in  his  Spanish  plant.  To 
Oliphant,  that  philosopher  of  the  humanities,  whose 
sane  views  of  life  and  saving  common  sense  give  his 
pupils  an  added  equipment.  To  Walker,  son  of  a 
great  leader,  of  a  family  of  distinguished  educators. 
To  Woolston,  who  is  so  ably  carrying  on  in  the  school 
where  Frank  H.  Hall  invented  the  Braille  writer 
and  stereotyper.  To  Palmer,  who  is  giving  the  Iowa 
blind  definite  ambitions.  To  Driggs,  Manning, 
Ganey,  Chappie,  and  Menzemer,  who  are  meeting 
the  problems  of  two  and  sometimes  three  handi- 
capped groups.  To  our  sister  superintendents,  Mrs. 
Chapman  of  Washington,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart  of 
Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Thornburgh  of  Arkansas,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  of  Kansas  who  are  all  carrying  on  their 
great  heritages.  To  Race,  our  distinguished  co- 
worker in  the  land  of  the  maples.  To  that  still 
larger  group  of  younger  and  newer  superintendents, 
with  their  faces  set  toward  the  light,  who  are  just 
as  devotedly  and  faithfully  giving  their  best  to 
the  development  of  their  flocks.  Why  should  we 
not  hand  our  wreaths  of  bay,  our  leaves  of  laurel, 
to  these  who  mean  so  much  to  us  now  in  this  present 
day?  For  it  is  due  to  the  leadership  of  these  men, 
to  their  untiring  efforts  in  this  special  field  of  edu- 
cation, that  scientific  methods  have  replaced  senti- 
mental ones;  that  standards  have  been  set  up  for 
trainers  as  well  as  the  trained;  that  fields  of  occu- 
pation have  been  extended  and  new  ones  explored; 
that  professional  honors  have  been  made  possible 
in  new  lines  of  achievement  to  their  graduates; 
that  the  teachers  in  their  schools  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  true  pedagogy; 
and  that  our  profession  as  a  whole  has  been  elevated 
and  endowed  with  its  deserved  dignity.  Let  us 
accord  these  men  and  their  assistants  all  honor  and 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
It  is  most  fitting  that  our  agency  for  the  blind, 
this  promoter  of  all  new  avenues  of  service — the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — should  re- 
ceive recognition  from  those  whom  it  strives  so 
hard  to  benefit.  The  broad  platform  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  promises  much  help  now 
and  in  the  future  to  the  various  organizations  for 
the  blind.  With  its  opportunities  for  research  work, 
in  lines  not  possible  to  schools  without  a  staff  of 
technicians,  it  can  do  much  for  the  schools  as  well 
as  organizations  with  allied  problems.  In  its  survey 
of  employment  in  various  lines  of  work  now  occu- 
pied by  the  blind  it  is  hoped  it  may  offer  new  ave- 
nues for  such  employment,  and  with  large  advisory 
powers  it  may  co-operate  with  the  schools  with  the 
greatest  benefit  to  all  concerned.  The  schools 
have  an  opportunity  of  supplying  the  Foundation 
with  a  rich  fund  of  data  to  be  used  for  the  discovery 
of  new  ideas  and  new  application  of  methods. 
Mutual  co-operation  is  the  road  to  progress.  For 
the  Foundation,  for  the  schools,  for  all  organiza- 
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tions  searching  for  new  light  on  old  problems  the 
lines  of  James  Martineau  seem  most  pertinent: 
"From  the  sunlit  heights  of  light  the  deep  vales 
and  hollows  of  its  necessities  look  darkest,  but  to 
the  faithful  whose  part  lies  there,  there  is  still  light 
enough  to  show  the  way  and  to  no  other  eyes  do 
the  everlasting  hills  and  blue  heaven  seem  so 
brilliant." 

Bund  Teachers  of  the  Sighted 
There  is  satisfaction  in  the  increasing  number  of 
pupils  of  our  schools  who  press  on  for  higher  educa- 
tion, receiving  their  A.  B.'s,  A.  M.'s,  and  in  three  in- 
stances receiving  the  distinction  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
for  excellence  in  scholarship.  Some  of  these  winners 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. The  first  impulse  of  the  not  far-sighted  public 
is  to  say,  "Let  them  teach  in  schools  for  the  blind." 
As  the  number  of  positions  in  the  forty-two  schools 
for  the  blind  is  decidedly  limited  we  are  soon  con- 
fronted with  a  supply  of  teachers  far  in  excess  of 
the  demand  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  "Why 
is  it  that  the  languages,  literature,  history  and 
mathematics  that  these  have  intensively  studied 
are  not  all  sufficient  for  sighted  pupils  as  well  as  for 
the  Wind?"  They  have  studied  the  same  facts  in 
these  sciences  that  their  sighted  fellow  students 
have  studied  with  the  expectation  of  handing  it  on 
to  their  sighted  pupils  when  they  have  finished  their 
training  and  stand  in  the  position  of  instructors  to 
them.  I  have  found  it  interesting  to  discover  how 
many  graduates  of  our  schools  have  held  positions 
in  schools  for  the  sighted  that  I  am  giving  the  in- 
spiring details. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  (2) 

Joseph  Bartlett.— Graduated  in  1905,  afterward 
from  Dartmouth  in  1910;  teacher  of  English  lit- 
erature and  French  in  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  in  1926-27;  he  had  previously  taught 
in  Lees  McRae  School  for  Boys  in  North  Carolina; 
followed  that  as  teacher  in  Westminster  School, 
Rutherfordton,  North  Carolina. 

Ruth  Hayden. — Graduated  in  1913;  assistant 
teacher  at  Rhode  Island  Normal  in  1915-16. 

Overbrook  (5) 

John  Maher,  who  organized  and  conducted  the 
Maher  Preparatory  and  Tutoring  School,  a  private 
school  for  sighted  boys. 

Francis  Bud. — Principal  at  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey,  High  School;  Principal  of  two  other  high 
schools  in  New  Jersey. 

Ralph  Wolfgang. — Head  of  history  department, 
Tyrone  High  School,  Pennsylvania. 

Francis  Cummings. — Assistant  instructor  in 
French,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Myrtle  Furman. — Teacher  of  elocution  at  Swarth- 
more  College  for  fourteen  years. 


New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  for  the  Blind  (3) 
Lewis  Carll. — Professor  of  mathematics  in  Colum- 
bia University;   author  of  a  book  on  the  Calculus 
of  Variations. 

Geo.  M.  Carmody. — Instructor  in  Romance 
Languages;  afterward  associate  professor  in  Syra- 
cuse University. 

Edward  K.  Campbell. — Teacher  in  Cascadilla 
Preparatory  School,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Mississippi  Institute  for  the  Blind  (1) 

David  E.  Guyton. — Attended  Mississippi  school 
two  years,  but  continued  his  education  at  home  from 
a  special  teacher;  head  of  school  of  history  in  Blue 
Mountain  College  since  1914,  at  a  salary  of  J3,000  a 
year. 

California  School  for  the  Blind  (3) 

Louise  Wilbur. — Teacher  in  Miss  Head's  Private 
School,  Berkeley. 

Christine  LaBarraque. — Taught  in  night  school 
in  San  Francisco. 

Tosca  Schultze. — Kindergarten  teacher  in  Eureka, 
California. 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind  (2) 

Arnold  Roylance. — Totally  blind;  teacher  in 
Springville  High  School,  Utah,  for  one  year. 

Bramwell  Peck. — Has  been  teaching  history  and 
coaching  debating  at  the  Logan  High  School,  Utah, 
for  six  years. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  (1) 

Joseph  Patterson  Smith. — Blinded  in  government 
laboratory  during  World  War;  received  his  Bache- 
lor's and  Master's  Degree  from  University  of  Chi- 
cago after  being  blinded;  instructor  in  history  in 
University  of  Chicago,  and  now  head  of  history 
department  in  Illinois  College. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  (1) 

Eleanor  G.  Brown. — Teacher  in  Steele  High  School, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  (2) 

Dr.  Erwin  Schindler. — Totally  blind;  former 
instructor  in  the  College  of  Osteopathy,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Leatha  Pullen. — Instructor  of  primary  grades  in 
the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri; Miss  Pullen's  vision  is  insufficient  for  reading 
ink  print. 

There  may  be  other  instances  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  unearth  of  blind  graduates  who  are  doing 
this  same  work.  Is  it  not  worth  all  the  effort  we 
can  make  to  enlist  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
school  boards  and  presidents  of  colleges  to  give 
others  besides  these  pioneers,  who  have  blazed  the 
way  into  new  fields  for  themselves,  places  on  their 
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faculties?  Some  of  our  graduates  have  attractive 
personalities,  technical  training,  and  ability  to  im- 
part instruction  and  inspire  ambition;  these  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  limited  circles  of  our  faculties 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  We  are  told  that  "  the  life 
is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment." 
True,  indeed.  While  I  would  not  lessen  the  pre- 
eminence of  spiritual  values,  I  would  have  the  blind 
teachers  obtain  greater  material  prosperity  as  well, 
and  enjoy  a  choice  of  meats  and  up-to-date  raiment. 

Deaf-Blind 

The  deaf-blind  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
census  of  1920,  were  169,  79  male  and  90  female; 
of  these  44  were  from  five  to  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  Of  the  169  there  were  33  congenitally  blind 
and  88  congenitally  deaf.  It  has  not  yet  been  pos- 
sible to  determine  how  many  of  these  can  be  edu- 
cated. There  were  54  cases  of  blindness  inaccurately 
reported  and  103  cases  of  deafness,  leaving  a  wide 
field  of  unknown  causes.  Of  the  169  there  were  150 
native  born,  leaving  19  foreign  born.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Association  to  this  class  whose 
needs  require  a  definite  and  constructive  program 
of  training  and  adjustment.  The  first  example  of 
training  of  the  deaf-blind  was  that  of  Laura  Bridge- 
man  in  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind;  she 
was  taught  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  The 
most  remarkable  of  this  class  was  Helen  Keller,  with 
whose  career  you  are  all  familiar.  A  special  fund 
permitting  the  employment  of  specially  equipped 
teachers  In  schools  for  the  blind  or  deaf  has  been  the 
method  of  caring  for  a  few  of  this  doubly  handicapped 
group,  but  this  has  cared  for  only  a  few  so  far.  A 
much  larger  fund  and  a  great  number  of  trained 
teachers  will  be  required  for  this  plan.  The  other 
alternative  is  a  national  school  provided  with  spe- 
cially equipped  teachers;  this  will  care  for  the  whole 
group  In  one  place.  I  present  this  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Public  Library  Co-operation 

AVe  have  all  been  agreed  so  long  that  the  habit  of 
reading  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only 
in  character  forming,  but  as  a  solace  in  Idle  hours. 
I  must  tell  you  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  co- 
operation of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  with  our 
school.  Each  Saturday  for  two  years  the  librarian 
from  the  department  for  the  blind  has  come  out  to 
the  school  to  confer  with  the  different  groups,  giving 
them  short  descriptions  of  titles  that  are  suited  to 
their  needs  and  desires.  During  the  past  year  1 ,947 
books  have  been  read  by  our  pupils — an  average  of 
over  twenty-two.  We  have  seen  transformations 
in  character  as  a  result. 

Athletics 
I  feel  constrained  to  urge  upon  all  the  superin- 
tendents the  necessity  of  belonging  to  the  National 
Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind.    The 
creation  of  a  strong  school  spirit,  the  observance  of 


hygienic  habits,  the  improved  bearing  and  adapta- 
bility are  some  of  the  results  obtained  from  this  in- 
creased interest  in  physical  training.  There  is 
mourning  in  the  Missouri  Camp  this  year,  but  no 
loss  of  interest  or  desire  to  win  next  time. 

Methods  and  the  Child 
Distinct  advances  have  been  made  in  the  scienti- 
fic determination  and  evaluation  of  child  capacities, 
as  well  as  in  the  application  of  pedagogical  principles 
to  the  methods  of  teaching.  For  many  years  trained 
educators  and  school  men  have  been  appointed  as 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind — a  distinct 
source  of  congratulation  when  we  remember  that 
such  a  post  was  considered  to  be  appropriately 
bestowed  upon  some  men  whose  inefficiency  and 
sentimental  tendencies  eminently  designed  them  for 
the  superintendent  of  an  orphans'  home  or  president 
of  a  humane  society.  We  are  dealing  with  a  group 
not  selected  for  particular  mental  ability,  but  ren- 
dered eligible  to  our  schools  only  by  a  biological  dis- 
advantage. This  is  our  material  and  we  must  de- 
velop it  as  best  we  may.  Though  it  was  a  tendency 
of  the  schoolmaster  to  speak  as  Sir  Oracle,  yet  to- 
day we  are- wiser  and  dare  not  say  that  any  child 
may  not  react  in  some  portion  of  his  nature  and 
develop  under  continued  stimuli.  Emerson  enunci- 
ated a  sound  pedagogical  principle  when  he  stated 
that,  "Man  is  that  noble  endogen  which  develops 
from  within  outward."  For  as  teachers  we  are  to 
assist  the  child  to  develop  his  possibilities.  It  is  not 
the  subject  to  be  taught,  but  the  child  to  be  led  into 
appreciation  of  the  world  about  him.  There  comes 
to  mind  one  of  our  little  boys,  a  fair-haired,  timid  boy, 
unwilling  to  let  go  his  mother's  hand  when  he  came  to 
enter  the  school.  When  she  called  for  him  after  his 
.  first  year  in  school  he  came  bounding  across  the  play- 
ground full  of  those  newly  released  energies  saying, 
"  She  will  have  to  guess  who  it  is,  she  will  not  know 
me" — so  conscious  was  he  of  the  change  within.  We 
have  teachers  technically  trained  to  teach;  teachers 
who  spend  their  summers  in  appropriating  the  latest 
ideas  concerning  child  training;  teachers  who  ad- 
just their  efforts  to  the  ability  of  their  pupils.  In 
our  schools  we  have  the  physical  examination  of 
pupils  on  entrance  by  our  physicians  and  nurses; 
we  have  their  mental  tests  to  determine  their  I.  Q. 
by  our  psychologists;  we  have  their  emotional 
quotients  and  their  social  adjustments  appraised 
by  our  psychiatrists;  and  when  we  have  finished 
with  all  these  endeavors  to  pierce  the  unknown 
nature  we  still  have  the  child  before  us  with  his 
possibilities  of  development,  with  that  Indefinable, 
Ineluctable  portion  of  his  spirit  that  proves  his  kin- 
ship  with  the  divine  nature  immanent  over  us  all. 
Browning  puts  it: 

"The  common  problem;  ours,  mine,  everyone's 
Is  not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  In  life 
Provided  it  could  be;   but  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means — a  very  different  thing." 
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SECOND  SESSION 
Tuesday  Forenoon,  June  26 


At  10.30  A.  M.  President  Green  called  to  order  the 
delegates  and  visitors  assembled  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  Minnesota  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
announced  the  first  paper,  read  in  the  absence  of 
the  author  by  Superintendent  R.  W.  Woolston, 
"Present  Status  of  Vocational  Education  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind,"  J.  T.  McDonald.  This  was  followed 
by  the  paper  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Reed,  "What  Forms  of 
Manual  Training  Are  Most  Valuable  to  Blind 
Girls?"  read  by  Miss  Bennett.  General  discussion 
of  an  informal  nature  followed. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  the 
following  committees: 

On  Credentials:  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  F.  E.  Palmer, 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Chapman. 


On  Resolutions:  I.  S.  Wampler,  B.  P.  Chappie, 
A.  J.  Caldwell. 

On  Necrology:  J.  E.  Vance,  Mrs.  Lucy  Thorn- 
burgh,  G.  E.  Lineberry. 

On  Audit:  W.  B.  Rate,  C.  A.  Hamilton,  George 
S.  Wilson. 

On  Nominations:  Edward  E.  Allen,  O.  H. 
Burritt,  G.  F.  Oliphant. 

On  International  Conference:  S.  M.  Green, 
Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 

On  Platform  of  Principles:  O.  H.  Burritt, 
F.  M.  Driggs,  J.  S.  Ganey. 

On  Character  Training:  O.  H.  Burritt,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Thornburgh,  P.  A.  Smoll. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

J.  T.  Mcdonald 

Principal  Teacher,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


During  the  latter  decades  of  the  19th  century  and 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century  the  social 
demand  for  vocational  education  has  steadily  grown. 
This  social  demand  for  the  democratic  vocational 
training  has  grown  out  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship method  of  training  workers  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  modern  methods  of  production.  Dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  vocational  education  has 
grown  from  a  struggling  infant  into  at  least  child- 
hood. This  growth  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
establishment  of  partial  government  control,  especi- 
ally under  the  "Smith-Hughes"  act.  The  infant  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  foundling  and  interloper.  He 
is  growing  and  learning  fast.  We  can  see  now  that, 
while  he  will  not  meekly  confine  himself  to  a  corner, 
neither  is  he  likely  to  become  a  bully,  even  if  in  a 
few  instances  he  is  given  the  food  and  freedom  of 
"dual  control."  He  is  really  capable  of  being 
civilized. 

For  some  time  the  demand  for  purposive  educa- 
tion has  steadily  grown.  This  demand  has  come 
from  the  failure  of  by-education  to  meet  the  demands 
of  our  complex  civilization  in  furnishing  a  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  No  one  can  seriously  doubt  that 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  most  of  the 
vocational  training  in  any  schools  was  by-education. 
We  must  also  admit  that  in  many  of  our  schools  for 
the  blind  vocational  training  is  not  taken  seriously. 
Not  that  we  do  not  plan  for  the  pupil's  future,  and 
try  in  many  ways  to  make  it  possible  for  most  of  our 


graduates  to  become  self-supporting,  but  do  we  make 
it  a  major  point  to  equip  them  with  direct  training  in 
some  vocation  or  vocations  whereby  their  future  is 
assured  ?  Self-support  is  growing  to  be  the  demand 
of  education  more  to-day  than  ever  before  with 
sighted  pupils,  and  with  the  blind  this  difficulty  is 
still  much  harder  to  accomplish. 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  civilized  world 
it  was  realized  that  the  training  of  the  young  could 
not  be  completed  in  the  home,  so  schools  were 
established.  For  centuries  it  has  been  the  business 
of  the  school  to  impart  to  students  what  we  com- 
monly call  "general  education."  There  were,  of 
course,  vocational  schools  for  the  leaders.  Especially 
was  this  so  in  law  and  medicine.  We  may  naturally 
ask  what,  if  any,  is  the  relation  between  general  and 
vocational  education?  It  has  long  been  considered 
that  general  education  is  helpful,  and  we  must  not 
doubt  that  it  is  still  necessary.  We  all  realize  that 
the  three  R's  are  a  basic  foundation  on  which  all 
subsequent  learning  of  whatever  type  is  built.  But 
taking  the  content  of  general  education  as  now 
ordinarily  accepted,  we  very  early  reach  the  place 
where  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  guess,  or 
easier  still,  to  fall  back  on  our  entrenchments  of 
tradition  and  prepossession  as  to  the  connection 
between  general  studies  and  capacity  for  particular 
vocational  achievement.  We  know  that  college 
graduates  succeed  better  in  an  economic  sense  than 
high  school  graduates,  and  that  high  school  gradu- 
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ates  succeed  better  than  those  who  finish  only  the 
grade  work,  but  there  is  a  disagreement  as  to 
whether  there  is  something  in  the  work  done  at 
college  or  in  high  school  which  causes  this  difference 
in  success,  or  whether  it  is  that  force  which  drives 
the  individual  to  go  to  college  or  high  school  which 
is  responsible  for  the  difference  in  the  success  of 
individuals.  We  often  see  an  ad  in  the  paper, 
"Young  man  wanted;  high  school  graduate  pre- 
ferred." The  employer  expects  to  train  this  young 
man  for  the  particular  work  he  has  in  mind,  but  he 
knows  that  a  person  who  graduates  from  high  school 
has  more  native  ability  and  push  than  one  who 
never  attended  a  high  school.  It  is  probably  the 
selective  difference  which  he  has  in  mind  when  in- 
serting the  ad  rather  than  any  special  training 
which  the  high  school  might  have  given  him. 

Out  of  the  development  of  vocational  training 
we  are  gathering  many  important  educational  ideas. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  a  paper  given  at  the  last 
meeting  of  this  body,  vocational  guidance  in  schools 
is  growing  to  be  a  necessity.  With  our  rather  small 
student  bodies  it  is  impracticable  to  have  one  indi- 
vidual to  devote  whole-time  energy  to  this  particular 
work,  but,  as  Mr.  Joice  said,  it  is  of  such  importance 
that  is  it  worth  while  to  the  school  to  have  the  class- 
room teacher  spend  considerable  time  with  her 
pupils  in  an  effort  to  direct  them  into  some  vocation 
for  which  their  natural  abilities  fit  them.  It  is  in- 
deed gratifying  to  know  that  some  of  our  schools 
are  making  considerable  progress  along  this  line. 
Several  of  the  schools  are  making  particular  effort 
through  vocational  counseling  and  placement  of 
graduates.  All  too  often  graduates  from  schools 
for  the  blind  finish  the  general  education  offered  in 
the  schools  without  any  idea  of  what  lies  before 
them.  This  fact  makes  it  doubly  necessary  for  us 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  situation  which  will 
confront  them  upon  graduation  so  that  the  shock 
will  not  be  too  sudden  and  too  great.  Adolescence 
is  a  period  of  adjustment  for  adulthood,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  school  to  help  its  students  to  make 
this  adjustment  with  as  much  success  as  is  possible. 
As  one  educator  says,  "It  is  the  duty  of  secondary 
education  to  acquaint  each  pupil  with  the  problems 
he  must  face  in  life,  to  help  him  orient  himself,  and 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  himself,  to  understand 
his  possibilities  and  his  limitations."  If  the  school 
does  this  for  its  students  it  has  accomplished  much. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  so-called  faculty^ 
psychology  and  the  growing  belief  in  the  non-trans- 
fer of  training,  school  men  are  realizing  that  we 
must  make  changes  in  the  curriculum.  This  has 
led  in  many  instances  to  the  development  of  courses 
in  the  high  school  for  those  who  expect  to  go  to  col- 
lege or  technical  school,  and  a  different  course  for 
those  who  do  not  expect  to  go  any  further  in  school 
work.  Whether  or  not  this  plan  is  advisable  in 
schools  for  the  blind  is  unsettled.  But,  we  must 
realize  that  as  never  before  students  need  develop- 


ment along  the  line  of  production  as  well  as  con- 
sumption. 

In  most  of  our  schools  vocational  work  has  gradu- 
ally been  pushed  back  by  academic  work.  The 
schools  are  striving  and  with  a  great  deal  of  success 
to  give  the  students  a  general  education  which  will 
fit  them  for  entrance  to  some  higher  institution  of 
learning.  We  have  kept  pace  with  schools  for  the 
sighted  in  academic  lines,  but  along  industrial  lines 
we  still  have  practically  the  same  crafts  which  were 
introduced  many  years  ago.  If  it  is  considered  that 
the  purpose  of  our  schools  is  to  give  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, then  we  are  succeeding  exceedingly  well,  but 
if  the  purpose  is  to  fit  our  graduates  for  some  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  then  we  are,  in  most  instances, 
falling  by  the  way. 

This  point  raises  the  question  if  a  student  is  not 
fitted  for  a  life's  work  in  our  schools,  where  will  he 
succeed  in  obtaining  this  necessary  training?  Many 
of  our  schools  depend  upon  the  Commissions  for 
the  Blind  for  this  training,  but  it  is  rather  doubtful 
if  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  can  train  our 
graduates  for  successful  participation  in  life  as  well 
or  as  successfully  as  the  schools  can.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  commissions  can  supple- 
ment with  a  great  deal  of  success  the  work  which 
is  done  in  schools  along  the  lines  of  industrial  work. 
It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
workers  that  we  must  reorganize  our  Industrial 
work  along  the  lines  of  vocational  training  and  give 
our  pupils  a  purpose,  a  goal  towards  which  they  can 
work.  Many  students  attend  our  schools  from 
year  to  year  without  any  idea  of  what  they  expect 
to  do  or  can  do  after  graduation.  They  spend  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  with  us  in  the  schools  where 
their  every  want  Is  looked  after.  During  the  sum- 
mer they  are  treated  more  as  visitors  than  as  members 
of  the  family,  and  none  of  the  chores  which  every 
American  boy  or  girl  performs  falls  to  the  lot  of  our 
pupils.  They,  in  most  instances,  have  no  means  of 
mingling  with  others  of  their  own  age  as  they  should 
and  as  a  consequence  they  fail  to  develop  along 
social  lines.  It  is  this  by-educatlon  which  means 
so  much  to  his  sighted  brother  In  a  business  way. 
If  the  school  for  the  blind  falls  to  give  this  training 
there  can  be  little  surprise  if  the  pupil  falls  by  the 
way. 

It  seems  that  for  hand  training  we  have  enough 
courses  in  our  curriculum,  tho  there  Is  some  call  for 
newer  Ideas.  With  woodwork  Including  toy  making, 
basketry,  caning,  hammock  making,  and  other 
subjects  now  taught,  the  purpose  of  hand  training 
is  being  carried  out  successfully.  This  work  of 
hand  training  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
general  education  rather  than  a  part  of  vocational 
education. 

If  It  Is  advisable  for  schools  for  the  blind  to  adopt 
a  program  of  vocational  education,  which  is  the 
only  way  they  can  fit  their  graduates  for  entering 
some  gainful  occupation  upon  graduation,  then  our 
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industrial  departments  must  be  made  into  vocations 
departments  with  competent  persons  to  guide  our 
students  into  the  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted, 
and  their  training  must  be  intensified  along  this 
line.  This  does  not  mean  nor  imply  that  regular 
academic  work  should  be  neglected,  but  that  as 
far  as  possible  it  should  lend  itself  to  the  purpose 
which  the  individual  has  in  mind.  This  seems  to 
be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  returned 
the  questionnaires.  As  one  of  the  instructors  in  one 
of  the  leading  schools  of  the  country  puts  it:  "There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  in  the  matter.  It  is  not  enough  in  these 
days  of  complex  social  and  industrial  problems  that 
a  boy  be  taught  to  read  and  write  intelligently,  ac- 
complishments that  he  may  never  fully  appreciate. 
He  must  be  taught  that  knowledge  is  a  tool  and 


like  any  tool,  he  must  learn  to  use  it  for  a  definite 
purpose.  He  should  have  learned  an  occupation 
and  if  at  all  possible  be  placed  upon  leaving  school. 
The  period  between  leaving  school  and  going  to 
work  is  critical  for  the  sighted  boy  or  girl,  but  dan- 
gerous for  the  blind." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that,  so  far  as  sub- 
ject matter  is  concerned,  with  few  exceptions,  we 
still  have  the  same  crafts  which  have  been  used  for 
many  years  and  which  are  familiar  to  you  all;  that, 
while  most  of  our  schools  place  more  emphasis  on  the 
academic  work,  there  is  a  gradual  tendency  toward 
vocational  training  which  includes  placement  agen- 
cies; that  the  complex  civilization  of  to-day  is  mak- 
ing these  changes  necessary,  and  will  probably  call 
forth  other  changes  of  the  same  nature  in  the  near 
future. 


WHAT  FORMS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  ARE  MOST  VALUABLE 
TO  BLIND  GIRLS  IN  AFTER-SCHOOL  LIFE? 


MRS.  J.  H.  REED 
Teacher,  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 


"Every  ambitious,  self-respecting  individual 
wants  to  make  a  living. "  Blind  girls  are  not  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  They  have  a  zeal  to  take  their 
places  in  social  and  industrial  life  beside  the  seeing 
that  exceeds  all  other  ambitions. 

Are  we  giving  them  the  training  that  will  enable 
them  to  do  so  after  they  leave  school? 

What  manual  training  do  they  receive  now? 

Returns  from  questionnaires  sent  to  a  number  of 
schools  for  the  blind  situated  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  we  will  accept  as  representa- 
tive of  them  all,  show  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  course  of  manual  training  being  given  blind  girls 
is  practically  the  same;  namely,  sewing,  weaving, 
basketry,  crocheting  and  knitting.  Some  include 
caning,  while  a  very  few  teach  cooking  and  general 
housekeeping.  These  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
recommendations  of  this  form  of  training  as  a  real 
asset  to  usefulness  in  life. 

Not  all  of  these  schools  have  data  concerning  the 
occupations  of  former  pupils.  One  reported  almost 
a  thousand  blind  women  employed  by  the  State 
Commission  in  sewing,  also  a  few  in  knitting  and 
crocheting,  work  being  sent  to  them  by  parcel 
post  and  returned  in  the  same  manner.  Another 
reported  a  large  group  profitably  employed  in  bas- 
ketry. As  to  whether  the  work  was  provided  by  the 
state  or  individuals  was  not  indicated.  A  school, 
located  in  a  state  that  has  many  tourists  annually, 
stated  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their 
certificate  girls  are  making  good  money  with  bas- 
ketry, crocheting  and  knitting,  varying  their  lines 
of  work  to  the  demands  of  their  communities  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.     In  one  city  switch- 


board operating  by  blind  girls  had  proved  very 
satisfactory  employment,  fifteen  or  twenty  operating 
switchboards  at  small  hospitals,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 

A  report  of  The  Blind  in  the  United  States,  issued 
by  the  government  in  1920,  shows  620  blind  females, 
ten  years  of  age  and  over,  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries  classified  as  follows: 

Seamstresses  and  fancy  workers 259 

Broom-makers 12 

Chair  caners 95 

Basket  workers 58 

Carpet  and  rug  makers 36 

Weavers 43 

Printing  and  publishing 12 

All  others 105 

From  all  reports  received  we  found  blind  girls  in 
the  industrial  world  engaged  along  the  lines  of 
work  for  which  they  had  been  trained  while  in 
school.  The  largest  groups  perhaps  are  sewing. 
The  writer's  observation  has  been  that  no  form  of 
manual  training  appeals  to  blind  girls  so  much  as 
sewing;  making  a  garment  for  themselves  or  some 
loved  one  perhaps.  A  "fashion  show,"  as  the  girls 
term  it,  given  each  year,  when  they  appear  on  the 
stage  wearing  dresses  and  crocheted  hats  which 
they  have  made,  has  evoked  more  effort  and  sus- 
tained interest  than  any  project  we  have  attempted. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  manual  training 
has  served  its  purpose  when  used  for  mental  devel- 
opment and  hand  training  only.  It  also  has  esthetic 
value.  Especially  is  this  true  of  basketry,  which 
holds  vast  possibilities  for  creative  work.  Some 
one  has  said  that,  "in  making  a  basket,  whatever 
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the  materials  used,  if  you  have  broken  none  of  the 
laws  underlying  good  form,  design,  and  color  har- 
mony,  you  have  come  perilously  near  to  creating  a 
masterpiece." 

However,  co-ordination  is  desirable.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  manipulative  skill 
while  training  for  a  vocation.  It  would  require  un- 
limited means  to  give  specific  training  in  all  the  oc- 
cupations that  our  girls  could  follow.  Their  greatest 
need  is  to  have  their  ability  recognized,  so  that  they 
may  at  least  be  given  a  trial.  The  British  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  its  annual  report,  shows 
many  blind  girls  engaged  in  world  industries.  A 
blind  woman  is  assembling  parts  of  electric  motors; 
blind  workers  are  assembling  toys;  a  blind  girl  is 
employed  in  photographic  envelope  folding;  while 
blind  girls  wrap  sweets  and  fold  cardboard  boxes. 
Did  they  get  specific  training  for  these  various  lines 
of  work  while  in  school?  Impossible — some  one 
had  confidence  in  their  ability  to  do  and  gave  them 
a  chance. 

Discussion  by  Superintendent  C.  A.  Hamilton, 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Education  is  a  preparation  for  life.  We  teach  our 
pupils  to  read  and  write  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  enjoy  literature  and  communicate  with  their 
friends.  We  give  them  a  high  school  and  sometimes 
an  academic  education  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  appreciate  and  select  the  best  things  in  life.  Prepa- 
ration for  life  should  be  the  keynote  of  education. 

Now  I  believe  that  a  survey  would  show  that  a 
great  majority  of  our  girl  pupils,  after  graduation. 


return  to  their  homes,  and  pass  the  remainder  of 
th^e  lives  there;  a  few  marry  and  establish  homes 
of  their  own,  but  most  of  them  exhibit  their  chief 
activities  and  interests  amid  domestic  surroundings. 
Now  to  prepare  them  for  this  life,  they  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  learn  all  forms  of  homemaking, 
including  cooking,  baking,  laundering,  scrubbing — 
in  short,  all  the  arts  involved  in  making  a  home. 
Just  in  the  proportion  that  our  girls  are  prepared  to 
fit  into  a  domestic  environment,  they  are  prepared 
to  serve  as  useful  and  contented  members  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  Not  all  blind  girls 
will  make  good  cooks,  but  many  of  them  will,  and 
all  of  them  should  have  a  chance  while  in  our  schools 
to  learn  this  very  useful  art  of  homemaking. 

Discussion  by  Superintendent  B.  P.  Chappie, 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 

Have  we  not  stressed  too  much  purely  cultural 
training  for  girls,  neglecting  the  homely,  every-day 
accomplishment  of  housekeeping  and  homemaking 
which  is  always  essential  and  which  will  sooner  or 
later  be  found  useful  in  almost  every  girl's  life? 
We  have  used  with  much  success  in  our  school  a 
short  course  on  Efficiency  in  Homemaking.  In  this 
class  we  have  placed  our  brighter  girls  soon  to  gradu- 
ate and  found  they  took  the  course  with  much 
enthusiasm  and  great  benefit. 

I  can  heartily  recommend  it  for  small  schools 
which  do  not  have  and  cannot  have  full  equipment 
for  a  home  economics  course.  It  is  practical,  con- 
cise, and  dispenses  with  much  of  the  theoretical. 


THIRD  SESSION 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  26 


The  session  opened  with  a  paper  on  "Possibilities 
of  the  Blind  Graduate,"  by  Supt.  Howard 
Griffin,  which  was  discussed  briefly.  An  address  by 
Principal  William  A.  Hadley  on  "Insurance  Sales- 
manship for  the  Blind,"  followed,  and  this  called 
for  a  general  discussion. 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  the  As- 
sociation divided  into  groups  and  several  depart- 
mental meetings  were  held,  the  papers  presented 
being  included  in  these  Proceedings. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BLIND  AFTER  LEAVING  SCHOOL 

HOWARD   GRIFFIN 
Superintendent,  Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  ability 
of  a  blind  child  to  take  an  education,  including 
classical  and  technical  subjects. 

During  the  years  that  have  passed  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  in  the  education  and 
training  of  blind  children  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world.    In  addition  to  the  money  expended  a  vast 


amount  of  time  has  been  given  to  the  preparation 
of  courses  of  study  best  suited  to  their  interests, 
having,  in  the  main,  as  their  objectives  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  after  the  schools  have  done  all  they 
could  for  them. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  my  message  on 
this  occasion. 
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I  wish  at  the  outset  to  define  what  I  mean  by  the 
word  "blind,"  that  is,  in  so  far  as  my  paper  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  do  not  have  in  mind  those  persons  who  have 
enough  vision  to  go  anywhere  unattended,  drive 
automobiles  and  do  such  things.  I  do  have  in  mind 
that  very  large  group  of  children  who  are  too  blind  to 
get  around  in  strange  places  unattended  by  a  seeing 
person.  Further,  I  am  not  including  those  persons 
blinded  in  industries,  or  other  causes,  in  adult  life. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  in  defining  the 
word  "blind"  to  infer  that  I  would  bar  the  partially 
sighted  from  our  schools,  especially  not  until  some 
other  provision  is  made,  but  I  do  think  they  should 
not  be  listed  as  blind.  And  further,  I  do  not  wish 
any  one  to  feel  that  we  should  make  no  provision 
for  those  blinded  in  adult  life.  That  is  entirely  a 
different  phase  of  our  work,  and  must  be  considered 
separately  from  the  problem  of  educating  children 
of  school  age. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  determine  what  callings 
or  vocations  the  blind  can  be  educated  to  fill  with 
advantage  to  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
a  sufficient  return  to  those  for  whom  they  may 
labor  to  justify  their  employment. 

The  Blind  in  the  Professions 

I  think  we  can  classify  the  opportunities  open  to 
the  blind  into  three  fields,  all  with  limited  areas, 
namely:  The  professions,  business  and  the  industries. 

We  know  that  some  of  the  professions  are  open  to 
them  because  of  their  ability,  both  to  meet  the 
necessary  academic  entrance  qualifications  to  begin 
their  professional  studies,  and  to  perform  with 
credit  the  duties  after  being  admitted  to  practice. 
They  can  be  prepared  for  professions  such  as  law- 
yers, osteopaths,  chiropractors,  masseurs  and  mas- 
seuses, journalists,  executives  and  ministers.  There 
is  another  field,  politics.  The  latter  is  very  crowded. 
Some  make  a  profession  out  of  politics,  devoting 
their  entire  mature  years  to  this  pursuit.  Others 
make  this  activity  a  business,  while  others  find  this 
field  a  pleasing  pastime.  I  will  place  this  activity 
under  the  professions,  so  as  to  dignify  it  as  much  as 
possible.    It  needs  it. 

Let  us  make  a  little  survey  of  the  professional 
field.  Start  out  with  the  possibility  of  the  blind  as 
teachers.  All  seeing  persons  could  not  qualify  as 
teachers  in  schools  for  general  education  or  special 
schools.  The  same  holds  true  with  the  blind,  but  a 
goodly  number  could  qualify.  This  being  true,  it 
would  appear  that  we  might  look  forward  to  in- 
creased numbers  being  thus  employed.  Next  let  us 
take  law.  After  one  has  acquired  the  necessary  ele- 
mentary qualifications  to  be  admitted  to  the  study 
of  law,  either  under  the  tutelage  of  some  attorney 
or  in  a  law  school,  the  study  necessary  to  prepare 
for  the  state  bar  is  great  indeed  and  covers  several 
years  for  a  seeing  person. 

Thd  blind  student  of  law  is  entirely  dependent  on 


others  for  everything,  since  there  are  no  text-books 
on  this  subject  in  braille,  and  the  modern  method 
of  teaching  law  has  changed  very  much  in  recent 
years.  The  old  or  lecture  method  was  better  suited 
to  blind  students.  Their  memory  being  very 
keen,  they  could  get  a  very  good  foundation,  and 
the  references  could  be  obtained  from  some  one  to 
read  for  them.  The  new  or  case  method  now  in  use 
in  most  accredited  law  schools  throws  the  student 
practically  on  his  own  resources,  select  cases  on  the 
various  subjects  being  compiled  in  a  text-book  and 
the  student  has  to  dig  out  the  law  for  himself,  and 
when  in  class  the  teacher  quizzes  the  students.  The 
latter  method  would  preclude  the  blind  unless  the 
student  had  some  one  constantly  available  to  read 
the  cases  for  him. 

I  know  several  blind  lawyers,  but  all  of  them  had 
finished  their  academic  education  and  professional 
studies,  and  had  been  admitted  to  practice  before 
they  became  blind.  Even  then  they  could  not  have 
done  much  without  the  assistance  of  some  one  to 
look  up  the  law  on  legal  questions  coming  into  their 
offices. 

Next,  it  would  appear  that  the  ministry  and 
other  parish  activities  might  be  open  to  the  blind. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  field  in  which  there  is  so 
much  literature  in  braille  available  as  will  be  helpful 
to  one  engaged  therein.  Blind  students  engaged  in 
the  ministry  could  be  more  independent  than  in  any 
other  profession  I  know  of,  due  to  being  able  to 
make  so  much  of  the  preparation  unassisted.  Here, 
as  in  some  of  the  other  professions,  I  feel,  special 
care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  candidates. 

I  somehow  feel  that  we  cannot  hope  for  very  many 
of  the  blind  to  be  selected  as  executives.  There  will 
always  be  a  few  people  who  have  already  been  thus 
engaged  prior  to  losing  their  sight,  who  might  not 
be  disqualified  because  of  the  loss  of  sight,  but  since 
we  are  speaking  of  training  blind  children  we  pass 
over  the  adult  problem,  regarding  it  as  an  entirely 
different  branch  of  our  work.  We  might  say,  how- 
ever, in  passing,  that  most  executives,  outside  of 
political  offices,  usually  come  up  from  the  ranks, 
their  training  being  obtained  in  practice.  So,  again, 
the  instances  when  the  doors  of  executive  positions 
are  open  to  the  blind  are  scarce. 

Osteopathy,  chiropractic,  massage,  all  require 
about  the  same  preparation.  I  believe  chiropractors 
claim  to  be  able  to  cure  any  ailment  now  known, 
and  are  generally  held  in  ill  repute  by  the  medical 
profession;  while  the  others  are  recommended  by 
medical  doctors  in  many  instances  as  being  very 
valuable  in  infantile  paralysis,  sprains,  and  some 
muscular  troubles,  and  extremely  valuable  in 
nervous  disturbances. 

I  believe  we  have  an  open  field  in  these  activities, 
and  the  preparation  is  not  so  difficult  and  the  ex- 
pense to  start  practising  is  very  little,  as  compared 
with  other  attempts  the  blind  might  make  in  trying 
to  collect  a  living. 
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Journalism  appears  to  offer  an  open  field  to  those 
having  ability  along  this  line,  and  again  the  great 
expense  would  be  in  the  preparation. 

Politics:  There  are  many  political  offices  a  blind 
man  could  fill  as  well  as  any  one.  In  many  of  the 
state  offices,  county  and  city,  heads  of  elective  offices 
seldom  do  much  actual  work.  All  details  are  carried 
out  by  assistants.  I  would  not,  however,  advocate 
a  course  of  study  in  a  state  school  for  politics. 

The  Bund  in  Business 

It  occurs  to  me  the  business  field  would  be  one  of 
the  most  independent  activities  in  which  the  blind 
could  engage.  As  a  part  of  their  stock  in  trade  they 
might  find  it  necessary  to  have  an  assistant  con- 
stantly. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  number  of  businesses 
they  might  follow;  namely,  advertising  manager, 
news  stand  owner,  proprietor  of  hotels,  rooming 
house,  apartment  house,  bookstore,  builder,  coal 
dealer,  messenger  service  and  office  supply  dealer. 
We  might  enumerate  a  great  many  more  businesses 
that  they  might  operate  successfully.  The  neces- 
sary capital,  doubtless,  would  be  the  drawback. 
Unlike  seeing  young  men  and  women,  they  cannot 
start  in  on  the  ground  floor  and  work  up.  They 
must  start  right  in  as  owner  and  pay  to  enter. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  blind  persons  could 
not  conduct  a  business  enterprise  successfully.  Just 
how  they  could  be  financed,  in  the  absence  of  having 
capital  of  their  own,  I  cannot  say,  and  without  it, 
the  business  field  would  offer  little  advantage  to 
them. 

To  sum  up  the  possibilities  of  the  blind  to  find  an 
open  field  in  the  business  world  we  can  say,  few  will 
enter  therein  unless  funds  are  forthcoming  from 
some  source,  for,  as  stated  previously,  there  is  little 
hope  for  them  to  work  their  way  to  a  start. 

We  find  selling  insurance  listed  as  a  possibility 
for  the  blind  to  earn  a  livelihood.  With  an  assistant 
to  guide  him  around,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
blind  should  not  get  along  very  nicely,  but  to  carry 
on  this  business  some  capital  is  also  necessary.  I 
think  the  sale  of  real  estate  and  other  real  estate 
activities  might  go  along  with  insurance  very  nicely. 

Industrial  Opportunities 
First,  we  might  consider  together  several  industries 
that  seem  closely  associated  when  thought  of  as  a 
means  by  which  the  blind  might  contribute  some- 
thing to  their  livelihood,  namely:  chair  caning,  sew- 
ing, basketry,  bead  work,  weaving  of  the  various 
kinds  and  cooking. 

The  blind  are  practically  shut  out  when  we  think 
of  them  in  a  commercial  way,  as  producers  in  any 
of  the  above  vocations.  Factories  making  furniture 
having  caned  parts  use  machines  instead  of  human 
labor,  and  the  persons  directing  the  machines  are 
skilled  mechanics.  I  doubt  if  the  training  we  give 
the  blind  while  in  school,  would  enable  them  to  be 


capable  of  holding  such  positions.  As  a  result,  this 
field  is  limited  to  a  little  repair  work  on  old  chairs. 

The  same  is  true  when  we  think  of  the  products 
of  basketry,  bead  work,  sewing  and  weaving.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  machine-made 
products. 

Second.  We  have  included  in  our  list  of  activities, 
cooking.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  useless  to  con- 
sume any  time  in  discussing  the  value  of  cooking, 
as  one  of  the  activities  by  which  a  totally  blind 
person  might  contribute  something  to  his  or  her 
support,  so  I  pass  this  over. 

Third.  We  have  two  other  activities  that  we 
have  not  considered  as  yet.  These  are  broom-making 
and  mattress-making.  It  appears  that  these  are 
activities  by  which  the  blind  may  be  enabled  to 
contribute  something  to  their  support,  but  again 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  very  keen  competition 
of  the  machine-made  products,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  If  they  could  realize  very  much  from  either 
broom-making  or  mattress-making  unless  assisted 
in  some  way  in  finding  a  market  for  their  products. 

Fourth.  We  have  another  activity  that  is  being 
stressed  very  much  at  this  time,  namely:  dicta- 
phone operators.  It  would  appear  the  field  would 
be  limited  unless  the  operator  could  have  the  as- 
sistance and  sympathy  of  a  seeing  person.  Running 
along  with  typing  must  go  the  ability  to  make  cor- 
rections, filing  of  copies.  Some  of  the  work  must  be 
done  by  others  and  again  when  viewed  commercially 
competing  in  a  large  office,  I  fear,  the  field  has  great 
limitations. 

I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that,  simply  because  the 
blind  do  not  make  a  living  from  the  vocations 
taught  them  while  in  school,  we  should  not 
continue  the  training,  for  how  often  do  we  see  per- 
sons in  all  walks  of  life  making  a  livelihood  in  ways 
different  from  their  early  training.  What  they  study 
in  other  fields  has  an  educative  value.  The  same  is 
true  with  the  blind. 

The  average  layman's  attitude  is  such  that  to  do 
only  as  well  as  the  seeing  is  not  sufficient,  but  the 
blind  person  must  be  more  efficient  than  they  before 
he  can  receive  much  recognition,  other  than  what 
sentiment  offers. 

We  have  quite  a  large  field  of  vocational  activities 
as  outlined  and  taught  by  the  various  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  yet  after  years  of  training  the  number 
who  are  self-supporting  is  relatively  small  when  the 
whole  number  of  blind,  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  an  education,  is  considered,  and  I  am  some- 
what skeptical  as  to  the  possibilities  that  the  in- 
dustries as  now  taught  hold  out  much  promise  when 
measured  with  a  view  to  material  gain. 

Here  and  there  we  have  a  few  laborers  totally 
blind  from  childhood,  with  very  little  education, 
who  support  themselves.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  specialize  more  along 
the  line  of  this  type  of  effort,  rather  than  to  spend 
as  much  time  as  we  do  on  some  of  the  others. 
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Occasionally  we  find  a  blind  piano  tuner  who 
contributes  something  to  his  own  support,  but  quite 
often  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  tune  pianos  to 
suit  a  musician,  either  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
practice  or  from  insufficient  training  while  in  school. 
Dealers  in  musical  instruments  seldom  employ  a 
totally  blind  man  to  tune  and  repair  pianos,  or 
other  musical  instruments. 

I  know  of  one  man  employed  in  a  music  store,  and 
while  he  was  educated  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  he 
has  sufficient  sight  to  drive  an  auto  through  the 
crowded  city  streets.  He  tunes  pianos  in  the  store, 
repairs  old  ones,  and  makes  a  very  good  living,  but 
I  do  not  call  him  a  blind  man  in  the  sense  as  ex- 
plained at  the  beginning  of  my  paper. 

It  would  appear  from  the  information  available 
at  the  present  that  the  chances  for  a  blind  man  to 
be  thus  employed  are  very  limited.  Mr.  Clunk,  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  in  a 
very  able  article  tells  how  a  blind  man  can  operate 
a  drill  press  in  a  machine  shop.  He  tells  us  that 
safety  devices  that  are  now  used,  together  with  the 
provisions  for  compensation  in  case  of  injury,  re- 
lieve employers  of  any  fear  in  employing  blind 
persons  in  the  somewhat  hazardous  occupations. 
Employers,  as  a  class,  are  not  actuated  by  sympathy 
when  selecting  employees.  Their  chief  idea  is  one  of 
profit.  Safety  devices,  even  if  they  guarantee 
safety  from  injuries  to  operators,  and  a  guarantee 
of  compensation  in  case  of  injury,  cost  lots  of  money 
and  no  concern  is  going  to  increase  its  overhead  if 
there  is  any  way  to  avoid  it. 

All  of  us  know  safety  devices  and  laborers' liability 
regulations  were  never  adopted  until  concerns  were 
forced  by  law  to  install  them. 

I  shall  watch  with  interest  the  possibilities  of  the 
blind  being  employed  in  hazardous  occupations. 

From  our  study  of  the  blind  in  industries,  we  find 
that  only  a  small  number  contribute  much  to  their 
support.  The  various  types  of  shops  operated  for 
their  benefit  in  the  different  states  have,  for  the 
most  part,  never  been  profitable,  in  so  far  as  material 
profits  are  concerned,  only  in  a  very  few  instances, 
and  the  income  to  the  blind  workers  has  been  small 
indeed.  Furthermore,  these  shops  have  savored 
more  of  the  eleemosynary  type  than  prosperous 
industrial  organizations,  and,  too,  we  must  remem- 


ber that  the  above  institutions  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  blind. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  briefly 
considered  at  this  time,  it  occurs  to  me  that  to  ask 
the  state  to  give  us  money  to  educate  the  blind 
children,  and  then  in  a  few  years  ask  for  an  appropri- 
ation to  support  our  products  in  homes,  will  cast  a 
powerful  reflection  upon  the  usefulness  of  our 
schools. 

The  state  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
has  been  very  generous  in  the  appropriation  of 
money  to  all  state  departments,  public  schools, 
state  university,  teachers'  colleges,  highways,  the 
Institution  that  I  represent,  and  all  other  depart- 
ments, but  I  have  been  asked  frequently  what  will 
become  of  these  blind  children  after  we  have  edu- 
cated them.  I  have  to  admit  I  could  not  honestly 
give  the  answer  that  I  would  have  enjoyed  giving. 
For,  "No  matter  what  his  mental  equipment  or 
skill  of  hand,  the  blind  man  cannot  fill  a  position 
which  demands  watchfulness,  discrimination,  ob- 
servation, or  any  other  qualification  dependent  upon 
vision  with  its  sense  of  form  and  color. "  (Bulletin 
of  Massachusetts  Commission,  1909,  page  16.) 

Moreover,  our  study  further  discloses  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  put  many  of  our  educated  blind  in 
the  general  industrial  shops,  because  of  the  skepti- 
cism of  the  employers  of  the  blind  man's  ability  to 
take  his  place  beside  the  seeing  man  on  the  same 
profitable  basis. 

This  being  true,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to 
specialize  rather  than  generalize  and  teach  intensely 
those  things  which  might  enable  our  blind  children, 
after  leaving  school,  to  compete,  in  part  at  least, 
with  their  seeing  brothers,  after  they  have  finished 
their  education?  And  looking  forward  to  the  possi- 
bility that  the  blind  may  be  employed  advantage- 
ously in  the  professions,  business  world,  and  in- 
dustries, I  offer  a  few  suggestions: 

First.  A  closer  classification  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  student  to  take  up  any  one  of  the  above 
branches  of  study. 

Second.  A  more  intensive  study  and  preparation 
after  the  classification  has  been  made. 

Third.  A  further  investigation  should  be  made 
to  determine  in  which  of  the  fields  the  blind  can 
compete  with  the  greatest  facility. 


SELLING  LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  OCCUPATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

WILLIAM  A.  HADLEY 
Principal,  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  111. 


For  several  years  the  story  has  been  circulated 
that  selling  life  insurance  was  a  suitable  occupation 
for  blind  men.  This  was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
some  blind  men  were  successful  in  this  line.  Others 
felt  that  if  they  could  obtain  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge they,  too,  could  succeed. 


Application  came  to  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind  for  such  a  course.  We  con- 
sidered it  for  some  time  as  the  list  increased,  but 
were  prevented  from  preparing  such  a  course  by 
the  fact  that  we  had  no  means  of  financing  it.  How- 
ever, through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Julius  Jonas,  a. 
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successful  agent  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  himself  blind,  the  means  was  pro- 
vided for  embossing  and  printing  fifty  copies  of  a 
text-book. 

Professor  W.  H.  Bamberg,  of  Northwestern 
University,  the  instructor  in  the  department  of 
Insurance,  recommended  the  text  by  Riegel  and 
Loman  as  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and  was  also 
good  enough  to  prepare  a  set  of  questions  for  each 
chapter.  The  course  was  ready  for  students  in 
February,  1926.  A  competent  instructor  was  se- 
cured and  the  work  went  on  very  well.  On  the  first 
of  May  of  this  year  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  forty- 
five  of  the  pupils  who  had  completed  the  course 
previous  to  that  time,  to  ascertain  what  portion  of 
them  had  connected  themselves  with  some  company, 
and  what  their  success  was.  About  half  the  number 
replied  by  the  first  of  June.  The  majority  had 
pursued  the  course  more  in  the  spirit  of  an  academic 
course  rather  than  as  a  preparation  for  some  form 
of  business  activity.  These  had  made  no  effort  to 
make  connection  with  any  company.  They  urged 
various  excuses,  as  the  cost  of  a  guide,  location  in  a 
community  where  crops  were  poor  and  money 
scarce,  and  one  said  the  general  agent  in  the  district 
required  a  deposit  of  a  hundred  dollars  before  he 
would  consider  an  application.  Others  made  some 
effort  to  connect  themselves  with  a  company,  but 
were  discouraged  when  they  became  more  intimately 
connected  and  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  work 
needed  to  make  a  success. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  underlying  cause  of 
failure  was  the  lack  of  effort  and  initiative  and  the 
dread  of  meeting  people.  This  characteristic  is  not 
entirely  peculiar  to  the  blind,  but  it  is  greatly  in- 
tensified by  blindness  and  is  extremely  difficult  to 
overcome. 

Sales  managers  tell  me  that  salesmen  are  not 
made,  but  born,  that  really  first-class  salesmen  are 
very  scarce,  and  that  where  many  think  they  have 
heard  a  call  to  do  some  selling,  the  number  who 


demonstrate  that  they  are  suitable  to  be  chosen  is 
small. 

Some  of  our  pupils  have  made  a  success  of  selling 
life  insurance,  but  the  number  is  small.  Perhaps  the 
proportion  to  the  number  who  took  the  course  would 
compare  favorably  with  an  equal  number  of  sighted 
men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  successful  ones  have 
had  some  experience  in  some  line  of  selling,  and 
have  in  addition  the  natural  instinct  for  salesman- 
ship, have  learned  how  to  meet  people,  to  make  an 
approach,  to  shape  a  canvass,  and  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful close.  One  of  our  students  reported  sales 
of  $56,000  in  a  year  and  a  single  policy  of  $18,000. 
Another  reports  the  sale  of  sufficient  insurance  to 
bring  him  a  net  profit  of  $700  between  January  1st 
and  May  1st  and  no  policy  over  $2,500. 

The  successful  men  write  that  it  has  been  hard 
work,  and  has  required  patience  and  perseverance 
to  make  good,  but  that  they  enjoy  the  work  and  find 
in  every  obstacle  a  challenge  for  them  to  overcome. 

My  first  feeling  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the 
pupils  was  that  of  disappointment  because  a  larger 
number  had  not  made  more  effort  to  enter  the  field. 
But  on  consideration  and  comparison  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  six  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  took 
the  course  and  have  become  successful  agents  is  a 
good  showing. 

My  civil  engineer  friend  tells  me  that  of  the 
young  men  who  take  the  course  in  that  subject  only 
four  or  five  per  cent,  become  practising  civil  engi- 
neers, and  that  the  eliminating  process  in  every  line 
of  professional  work  goes  on  at  about  the  same 
ratio. 

If  six  per  cent,  of  the  men  with  a  handicap  succeed 
in  this  line  I  feel  that  the  course  has  justified  itself. 
The  ones  who  obtained  the  information  are  to  some 
extent  enlightened,  at  least. 

The  Departmental  Meeting  on  Physical  Educa- 
tion was  presided  over  by  Superintendent  C.  A. 
Hamilton,  one  paper  being  presented. 


PUTTING  THE  "IT"  IN  SPIRIT 


C.   B.   BUTLER 
President,  National  Athletic  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I  have  taken  for  our  use  that  the  "it"  in  spirit 
is  something  vital  to  all  the  schools  represented  here. 

In  Pittsburgh  I  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
about  special  conditions  throughout  the  country 
from  corresponding  with  the  various  schools.  I  am 
in  a  position  to  realize  both  local  and  national 
factors  which  enter  into  and  make  our  organization. 

About  fifteen  schools  widely  scattered  have 
found  that  participation  in  the  annual  athletic 
contests  has  given  them  opportunities  to  promote 
school  spirit  and  to  feel  that  they  are  acquainted  in 
part  with  other  schools  of  their  kind.    The  children 


have  felt  it  through  talking  of  past  records  and  of 
cups  held,  through  knowing  about  how  the  records 
are  sent  away  to  the  directors  of  the  contests,  and 
through  waiting  for  the  news  of  results. 

One  day  last  winter  one  of  our  boys  said,  "Gee, 
I  wish  the  contest  was  here,  I  want  to  jump."  In 
this  statement  we  can  read  the  demand  for  competi- 
tive athletics  and  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
contests  that  are  provided  by  the  National  Athletic 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

There  must  be  something  valuable  in  the  contests 
as  they  are  conducted  to  the  four  or  five  schools  that 
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never  score  and  to  all  those  who  do  not  win  either 
a  cup  or  a  pennant.  What  does  it?  What  puts  the 
"it"  in  spirit?  It  is  giving  the  children  a  chance, 
that  is  all — giving  the  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to 
compete. 

The  more  competition,  and  the  better  organized 
the  Association  for  competition,  the  better  and  more 
protracted  is  the  spirit  that  is  possible  to  attain. 

Good  spirit  is  found  in  efficient  operation.  Effi- 
cient operation  depends  on  two  main  factors:  namely, 
the  members  and  the  administration.  Now,  the 
administration  can  do  a  lot  toward  making  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Association  efficient,  and  the  members 
can  do  a  lot.  However,  the  spirit  is  to  be  manifested 
by  the  children.  They  have  it  naturally,  unorgan- 
ized. It  is  our  purpose  to  organize  and  encourage 
the  right  kind  of  spirit.  The  right  kind  I  refer  to 
is  best  shown  by  illustrations  such  as  of  the  boy 
who  wanted  to  jump.  Please  note  the  simplicity 
of  this  spirit. 

The  members  can  know  thoroughly  and  abide 
by  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  rules,  which,  if 
up-to-date — that  is,  in  keeping  with  the  best  prac- 
tices of  the  members — will  preserve  unity  and 
harmony.  The  committee  has  made  the  changes 
indicated  on  the  sheets*  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
pamphlet  up-to-date,  that  is  to  conform  to  the  best 
practices  of  the  members  to-day.  If  the  constitu- 
tion, by-laws,  and  rules  do  not  so  conform,  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  National  Athletic  Association 
for  the  Blind  as  it  is  to-day,  and  ought  to  be  changed. 
We  believe  that  our  rules  are  sufficient  and  compe- 
tent when  clearly  understood,  and  we  have  changed 
them  only  to  clarify  them,  in  the  hope  that  every 
member  will  do  its  utmost  to  abide  strictly  by  them. 

Each  school  has  its  own  problem.  There  are. 
differences  of  weather  and  of  climate.  Some  schools 
have  difficulty  in  securing  competent  officials  and 
adequate  equipment  for  participation  in  the  con- 
tests. I  think  there  is  no  doubt  among  those  which 
have  participated  in  the  last  few  years  that  their 
participation  is  highly  valuable  to  the  welfare  and 
development  of  their  student  body.  Others,  non- 
members  of  the  Association,  might  inquire  with 
profit  into  the  reasons  of  the  four  or  five  members 
who  continue  to  be  members  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  score  nothing  frequently,  and  of  others  who 
make  httle  consistently.  It  would  be  interesting 
also  to  examine  the  tactics  and  results  of  those  who 
win  consistently.  To  encourage  exchange  of  data 
on  this  subject  I  am  going  to  relate  some  of  our  own 
experiences  in  Pittsburgh.  (Extemporaneous  re- 
marks.) 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  harp  on  evils,  which 
are  in  the  most  part  mistakes  or  misunderstandings. 
They  are  few,  and  can  hardly  be  called  evils.  Many 
times  they  are  caused  by  inability  to  overcome  some 
local  condition  which  does  not  exactly  conform  to 
the  conditions  of  the  Association,  as  stated  in  the 
constitution,  by-laws  and  rules.    None  should  occur 


from  not  knowing  what  is  said  in  the  rules.  We 
can,  however,  all  talk  about  growth,  and  smoother 
activity.  To  grow  offers  more  interesting  competi- 
tion, and  efficiency  eliminates  wrong  and  useless 
movements  and  ideas. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  is  what  that  school  is. 
The  superintendent  makes  the  school  what  it  is. 
He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit.  The  teachers 
make  the  school  what  it  is  and  they  are  the  guardians 
of  its  spirit.  The  coaches  make  the  school  what  it 
is  athletically,  and  they  are  the  basis  of  the  athletic 
spirit. 

The  President  should  know  the  coaches,  to  cor- 
respond with  them  instead  of  the  superintendents. 

Some  general  discussion  followed  on  the  desira- 
bility of  having  the  rules  for  the  athletic  events 
better  understood  so  as  to  guarantee  absolute  uni- 
formity in  the  contests.  President  Green  explained 
the  precautions  taken  at  Missouri  to  secure  accu- 
racy in  records. 

Corrections  and  Changes  Made  in  the  Con- 
stitution AND  By-Laws  and  Rules 
OF  the  N.  a.  a.  S.  B. 
Page  1:  If  revision  is  made,  change  by  adding  date 

of  revision. 
Page  2:  a.  Change  dates  to  correct. 

b.  Change  Clyde  C.  Clements  to  C.  Chauncey 
Butler. 

c.  Change  Mary  C.  Cunningham  to  Marjorie  L. 
Kranhold. 

d.  Elide  Members  of  the  Association  and  list  of 
members. 

Page  3:  Insert  after  second  paragraph  of  Article  3: 
Make  checks  payable  to  the  Treasurer. 

Page  5:   Change  April  the  first  to  May  the  first. 

Page  6:  Add  Amendment  1  as  follows; 

Schools  other  than  those  included  in  the  United 
States  will  be  accepted  as  associate  members  with 
full  privileges. 

Page  8:  After  May  in  first  paragraph  write,  or  on  a 
date  between  the  first  and  second  Saturdays  pre- 
viously arranged  for  with  the  Director  of  the  con- 
test. After  May  in  second  paragraph  write,  or 
on  a  date  between  the  second  and  third  Satur- 
days previously  arranged  for  with  the  Director  of 
the  contest. 

Page  10:  Change  Clyde  C.  Clements  to  C.  Chauncey 
Butler. 

b.  Change  Mary  C.  Cunningham  to  Marjorie  L. 
Kranhold. 

Page  11:  In  Rule  11  after  edge  wikc  or  eHge  ex- 
tended. 

Page  14:  After  the  last  paragraph  add:  The  circle 
shall  be  seven  feet  in  diameter  measured  inside. 


'  See  list  of  changes  in  constitution  and  rules  following  paper. 


The  Departmental  Meeting  on  Music,  Miss  Lane 
Frisby  presiding,  heard  three  papers  as  follows: 
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VITAL  PROBLEMS  OF  MUSIC  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


MISS   LANE  FRISBY 
Teacher,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


"Music  when  soft  voices  die 
Vibrates  in  the  memory." 

This  motif  of  Shelley's  lyric  may  well  be  applied 
to  the  sentient  unseeing  who  live  in  a  world  of 
vibrations.  How  much  more  intensified  must  vi- 
brations be  to  these  listeners  whose  every  sense  is 
keyed  to  the  pitch  of  sound,  the  discords  or  harmo- 
nies which  ever  vibrate  about  them.  Realizing,  then, 
this  importance  of  sound,  and  particularly  of  music, 
to  the  blind,  we  cannot  overestimate  the  importance 
of  teachers  of  music  and  the  part  they  play  in  the 
scheme  of  things  where  the  blind  are  concerned. 
Taking  them  into  consideration,  we  take  with  them 
those  vital  problems  which  are  all  in  the  day's  work, 
especially  in  schools  for  the  blind.  And  in  helping 
to  solve  some  of  these  problems  perhaps  we  write 
our  own  fugue  in  which  is  repeated  the  theme  of 
loving  understanding  which  may  help  to  make  the 
order  of  many  dark  lives  flow  along  like  a  smooth 
melody.  The  one  art  ready  for  all  is  music.  Of  all 
the  arts  inherent  in  man's  nature  music  is  the  most 
powerful  and  influential.  It  is  universal.  It  speaks 
a  common  language — and  is  not  limited  by  what  we 
call  language.  It  contains  the  actual  germ  and 
fundamental  of  the  Universe;  that  rhythm  which 
is  the  undertone  of  life  itself. 

Music  is  a  creative  art,  not  an  imitative  art.  It 
speaks  to  the  individual  and  it  speaks  to  the  masses, 
either  unhampered  by  language  or  combined  with 
language.  Music  refines  and  spiritualizes  feeling. 
It  makes  for  saner  and  better  balanced  living.  It 
inspires  and  exalts.  It  makes  life  more  radiantly 
happy.  And,  in  the  last  analysis,  these  are  the 
things  for  which  we  are  striving.  We  think  we  want 
fortune,  fame  and  power,  but  we  are  deluding  our- 
selves. What  we  really  want  is  a  satisfied  mind  and 
genuine  spiritual  contentment. 

Music  educates  the  senses  and  appeals  to  the  tri- 
angular sides  of  our  natures,  the  mental,  emotional 
and  physical.  Music  develops  good  taste,  a  high 
moral  sense,  a  feeling  for  harmony  and  proportion, 
and  creates  a  feeling  of  love  for  mankind.  It  has  a 
persuasion  which  can  conquer  evil  ajid  exalt  the 
good.  It  has  rhythm,  melody,  <?cicnce,  beauty,  love 
which  no  other  an  possesses.  These  attributes  of 
ifs  creativeness  develop  in  the  imagination  ideals 
not  to  be  aroused  by  any  reason,  mind  or  other 
language. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  music  plays  such  a 
significant  part  in  the  lives  of  the  blind  ?  With  their 
delicate  perceptions  they  are  acutely  attuned  to 


the  sounds  which  beat  upon  them  from  the  outside 
world.  The  blind  have  keen  hearing  because  they 
attend  so  carefully.  If  you  listen  carefully,  concen- 
trating all  of  the  attention  upon  hearing  you  hear 
more  and  better.  You  can  train  your  ear  by  hsten- 
ing,  by  being  alert  and  attentive. 

Try  this  experiment  with  yourself.  Go  out  into 
the  open  and  listen  carefully  for  the  sounds  of  the 
country.  Listen  for  the  day  sounds — they  are  quite 
different  from  the  sounds  of  the  night.  Hear  the 
symphony  of  nature  in  its  full  burst  of  melody;  go 
into  the  city  and  tune  your  ear  to  the  Httle  sounds 
which  combine  to  make  the  pulsing  psalm  of  the 
city's  song.  Go  to  hear  the  orchestra  and  listen 
carefully  for  its  different  voices — the  string  sounds, 
the  wood  tones,  the  brasses,  the  drums.  Hearken 
to  the  piano,  concentrate  on  the  harmony  in  the 
melody,  then  listen  for  the  bass  as  it  stalks  up  and 
down  in  stately  fashion  with  long  rumbling  strides. 
Listen,  listen  to  everything — and  then  don't  listen 
for  anything  at  all!  Just  close  your  eyes  and  allow 
the  ocean  of  sound  waves  to  sweep  over  you  and 
suggest  anything  they  may.  Maybe  this  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  effect  which  sound  and  music 
have  upon  the  unseeing. 

Not  only  the  ears  of  the  blind  are  sensitive.  The 
finger-tips  of  the  blind  become  so  sensitive  that  they 
almost  have  little  brains  in  them.  This  is  a  matter 
of  concentration,  too.  Indeed,  w/ien  we  say  that  the 
iody  must  give  us  more  power  of  fine  expression,  that 
power  begins  to  grow.  Whenever  we  determine 
to  make  our  touch  on  the  piano  more  sensitive  and 
controlled  we  gain  a  new  sensitiveness  in  our  hands 
and  fingers.  They  grow  more  delicate  and  refined 
and  we  are  able  to  give  more  subtle  gradations  of 
tone.  Leschetizky  once  said  to  his  class  that  piano 
playing  is  one-fifth  fingers  and  four-fifths  mind. 

The  teaching  of  music  and  music  appreciation  as 
a  phase  of  modern  education  presents  many  vital 
problems.  Marx  said  a  century  ago  of  the  creative 
side  of  music,  "The  inward  germ  must  be  unfolded; 
in  no  other  way  can  man  or  artist  be  found  or  edu- 
cated."  It  is  this  unfoldment  which  is  our  problem 
as  music  teachers.  There  should  be  purpose  in  the 
plan  of  every  teacher.  What  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
this  study?  Comparatively  few  students  are  destined 
for  the  top  of  the  ladder  as  concert  artists.  But 
broadly  speaking,  all  alike  are  capable  of  having  the 
latent  spark  aroused.  A  surprising  number,  under 
sympathetic  and  critical  guidance  will  develop  that 
love  of  music  which  will  enrich  their  whole  lives. 

Through  the  ages  we  have  heard  "a  little  child 
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shall  lead  them"  and  the  echo  of  that  cry  is  in  our 
music  to-day,  for  under  the  leadership  of  the  children 
we  are  now  educating  an  entire  people  in  music. 
Here,  more  than  any  country  in  the  world,  have  we 
individuahzed  our  children  and  they  have  become 
true  companions  of  their  parents  in  the  home,  equals, 
co-workers,  and  inspirers;  and  the  education  of 
these  children  must  keep  pace  with  the  home  free- 
dom and  development. 

Are  we  music  teachers  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
not  concerned  vitally  with  fitting  our  pupils  to  take 
their  places,  not  only  in  the  home  and  community, 
but  also  in  the  competition  of  life  itself  under  these 
conditions? 

After  all,  the  chief  function  of  the  public  school 
teacher  is  not  to  train  specialists  in  any  one  field, 
but  rather  to  give  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people 
such  an  equipment  of  knowledge,  skill,  appreciation 
and  ideals  as  will  fit  them  to  be  reasonably  useful, 
happy,  practical  and  satisfied.  If  such  general 
results  do  not  eventuate,  then  our  whole  educational 
system  is  a  failure. 

Therefore,  my  plea  is  not  for  the  training  of  the 
talented  child  alone,  but  I  would  urge  the  study  of 
children  to  the  end  that  the  training  of  each  indi- 
vidual child  might  be  so  conducted  that  music 
would  bring  to  the  child  the  greatest  measure  of 
happiness.  Some  children  should  learn  to  play, 
some  to  sing,  some  to  listen,  some  few  should  be 
urged  to  professional  perfection,  others  to  amateur 
accomplishment  but  each  to  that  point  where  music 
would  fill  its  finest  place  in  his  Hfe. 

The  aim  of  musical  education  in  the  schools  of 
America  must  be  to  produce  children  trained  in  the 
broadly  cultural  side  of  the  art.  We  must  teach 
the  child  to  know  something  of  self-appreciation 
and  self-expression.  He  thus  experiences  a  joy  and 
gain  and  confidence.  He  is  on  his  way  to  become 
productive  and  original. 

With  limited  time  and  space  I  believe  we  may 
profitably  discuss  for  a  few  seconds,  the  problems 
presented  by  the  various  types  of  student;  the  aver- 
age good  student,  the  seemingly  subnormal  mental 
child,  the  actual  subnormal,  and  the  wholly  unfit. 

Assuming  that  the  average  good  otudent  Kac 
learned  to  read  more  or  less  accurately  through  the 
second  grade  and  has  some  knowledge  of  ear  training, 
I  believe  that  we  should  emphasize  the  intellectual 
element  in  music  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  culti- 
vate his  intellectual  capacity.  One  good  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  intellect  is  much  more  easily  trained 
than  the  emotions.  A  good  student  usually  has  a 
good  mind,  although  he  may  lack  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  high  and  noble  emotion,  the  thing  that  changes 
talent  into  genius.  Our  average  good  student  has 
acquired  by  this  time  the  very  wrong  notion,  though 
a  popular  one,  that  music  is  an  entertainment,  a 
good  time,  nothing  more.  Because  he  hears  daily  of 
people  who  succeed,  with  Httle  or  no  intellectual 
power  he  sees  httle  use  in  working  to  acquire  in- 


formation. It  presents  a  man's  size  job  to  meet  this 
issue  and  win  your  point. 

And  now,  what  about  the  problems  of  the  seem- 
ingly sub-normal  child— the  one  who  goes  about  in 
a  dreamy,  dazed  mental  state?  He  seems  to  lack 
energy  to  face  life's  problems.  He  needs  encourage- 
ment and  inspiration,  wise  support  and  counsel, 
most  of  all,  loving  personal  attention  of  a  con- 
structive type.  He  may  be  a  tired  seeker  of  the 
good  and  beautiful  as  an  expression  of  love.  Are 
not  these  the  factors  that  save  him?  Is  this  not  an 
opportunity  for  the  music  teachers  who  know  that 
this  form  of  beauty  will  reach  and  hold  the  attention 
of  the  most  simple,  the  regressed?  When  all  other 
stimulants  have  failed  to  impress  or  invited  his 
attention,  music  still  registers  reactions  of  satis- 
factory response  be  it  even  a  faint  smile  of  happiness 
or  some  bodily  expression  of  rhythmic  co-operation. 
Here  is  our  privilege  of  utilizing  our  art  and  person- 
ality, for  the  most  sacred  function  imaginable — 
namely,  that  of  inspiring  a  mental  impulse  to  try 
a  little  harder. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  actually  sub- 
normal child.  When  is  a  person  sub-normal  men- 
tally? First  of  all,  when  his  reasoning  power  is 
inadequate  on  account  of  fundamental  brain  lack. 
We  class  these  people  as  mentally  difficult.  Pos- 
sibly they  can  never  be  cured,  but  they  can  be  taught 
many  things.  Two  roads  they  can  be  sent  upon, 
the  one  of  utter  neglect,  the  other  of  intensive  care. 
Music  often  has  a  strong  appeal  for  the  sub-normal. 
Occasionally  they  show  suprising  mental  ability. 
Not  a  few  have  good  voices.  Others,  some  instru- 
mental skill.  The  very  simple  sort  can  be  taught 
with  great  patience  and  love.  Especially  in  an 
institutional  environment  does  this  child  need  op- 
portunity for  educational  experience  and  self- 
expression  such  as  he  would  have  were  he  with  his 
family  at  home.  When  the  teacher's  influence  is 
absent  as  a  directing  power  then  emotional  experi- 
ence and  self-expression  are  apt  to  take  a  turn  which 
will  make  the  child  socially  obnoxious  and  destruc- 
tive. Why  not  divert  this  energy  into  more  whole- 
some channels?  Let  music  fill  this  need.  Think 
what  a  God-send  to  these  little,  unfortunates,  keening 
them  out  of  trouble,  giving  them  beautiful  things 
to  think  and  discuss!  We  must  show  parents  that 
the  surest  way  to  prevent  wrong-doing  on  the  part 
of  young  people  is  to  develop  in  them  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  to  provide  for  them  an  outlet  for  their 
feelings  which  will  develop  in  them  all  of  the  best 
emotional  reactions. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  child  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  I  do  not  believe  in  encouraging  the  wholly 
unfit.  The  teacher's  duty  is  to  inform  him  of  his 
unfitness  and  so  save  him  from  his  inferior  self — 
incidentally  saving  the  teacher  from  premature 
whitening  and  crippling  the  capacity  for  enthusi- 
astic work  with  those  higher  up  in  the  scale  of 
mentahty. 
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The  best  method  of  teaching  is  based  on  interest 
and  the  instructor  who  is  not  flexible  enough  to 
meet  modern  youth  with  a  setting  of  the  subject 
that  will  arouse  interrogation  is  not  succeeding.  The 
lowest  and  most  natural  form  of  education  is  imi- 
tation. And  this  leads  me  to  a  point  which  relates 
very  closely  to  our  problem,  I  refer  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  teacher  of  music. 

Mr.  James  Francis  Cooke,  President  of  the  Presser 
Foundation,  says  that  music,  under  a  trained 
teacher,  will  do  these  things:  intensify  the  powers 
of  concentration,  promote  accuracy,  co-ordinate 
mind,  muscle  and  nerve,  develop  the  memory, 
quicken  mental  activity,  encourage  self-expression, 
develop  poise,  enrich  the  taste  and  bring  greater 
joy  into  life.  A  teacher  would  almost  have  to  be  a 
paragon  to  inspire  all  this,  but  with  the  proper 
background,  an  equipment  of  loving  understanding, 
adaptability,  sympathy  and  a  certain  technical 
knowledge  it  can  be  done  in  great  or  less  degree. 
When  asked  for  his  views  on  the  subject,  Mr.  L.  W. 
Rodenberg,  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
replied: 

"In  spite  of  what  some  folks  say,  I  still  think  that 
a  teacher  of  the  blind  has  two  viewpoints,  (1)  that 
of  the  teacher  'ordinaire'  and  (2)  that  of  the 
teacher  'extraordinaire'  (I  guess  at  these  terms — 
they  may  be  quite  incorrect).  That  is,  to  Interest 
any  child  in  music  (including  the  blind)  there  are 
ordinary,  well-approved,  universal  principles  and 
methods.  Then,  there  are  extraordinary  facts 
anent  the  blind,  and  therefore  the  teacher  must  be- 
come extraordinary.  I  have  met  teachers  of  the 
blind  who  are  all  'ordinaire*  and  some  all  'extra- 
ordinaire* and  some  neither.  But  it  is  courtesy  to 
suppose  that  teachers  should  come  into  a  school  for 
the  blind  fully  equipped  as  teachers  'ordinaire.* 
The  grim  necessity,  therefore,  which  confronts  the 
teacher  of  the  blind  is  to  overcome  or  escape  the 


difficulties  inherent  to  blindness  itself.  And  what 
are  these  as  regards  the  child's  interest  and  devel- 
opment in  music?  I  think  these  may  be  summed 
up  as  (1)  difficulty  of  braille  reading,  (2)  tendency 
to  play  'by  ear,'  and  (3)  uninspired  objective." 

There  is  scarcely  space  to  amplify  on  these  three 
problems  as  so  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Rodenberg 
but  he  leaves  this  interesting  thought;  "While 
contests  and  participation  with  seeing  children  is 
one  of  the  principles  'ordinaire,'  since  contests 
and  the  like  always  stimulate  interest,  yet  such 
activities  are  very  vital  to  the  blind,  and  many  of 
our  schools  are  doing  very  well  In  this  regard." 

Our  problems  then,  as  teachers  of  music  to  the 
blind,  are  largely  concerned  with  sorting  out  the 
various  types  of  students,  giving  each  an  Individual 
treatment,  recognizing  and  overcoming  those  diffi- 
culties which  are  inherent  to  the  blind,  stimulating 
ambition  where  the  pupil  is  lazy  and  unimaginative, 
fostering  a  clean-cut  competitive  spirit,  providing  a 
means  of  securing  social  and  financial  advantages 
and  last  but  not  least  inspiring  by  our  own  example 
those  Ideals  which  music  creates. 

What  better  ideal  to  set  before  ourselves  than 
that  expressed  in  the  immortal  hymn  given  to  us 
by  Horatlus  Bonar: 

"  Thou  must  be  true  thyself 
If  thou  the  truth  would  teach. 
Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another's  soul  would  reach. 
It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 
Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed: 
Speak  truly  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  faithful  seed. 
Live  truly  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. " 
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A  very  great  percentage  of  our  self-supporting 
blind  earn  their  living  through  some  type  of  musical 
activity.  How  vital,  then.  Is  music  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  any  school  for  the  blind!  The  training  we 
offer  should  be  thoughtfully  planned  so  that,  at 
graduation,  our  students  shall  be  practically  and 
thoroughly  equipped  musicians.  Though  every 
step  to  this  goal  is  interesting  and  important,  we  are 
speaking  only  of  those  first  steps,  the  steps  which 
should  enable  the  student  to  stand  firmly  and  to 
go  forward  with  a  knowledge  that  will  underlie,  in- 
fluence and  further  all  future  progress. 

We  should  expect  as  much  from  our  boys  and 
girls  In  their  music  as  we  would  from  any  other 


children  of  the  same  age  and  grade.  We  must  not 
say  their  work  Is  good  "for"  a  child  who  does  not 
see.  There  is  no  reason  for  their  doing  less  than 
average  work,  and  there  is  nothing  "wonderful" 
about  their  doing  more  (many  other  children  do). 
Nothing  Is  truer  nor  better  for  the  teacher  of  the 
blind  to  remember  than  that  "We  learn  to  do  by 
doing."  In  the  home  and  in  the  school  people  too 
often  yield  to  the  temptation  to  do  for  the  child. 
In  music  this  tendency  may  appear  in  the  form  of 
oral  teaching;  or,  worse  still,  teaching  by  ear  when 
the  child  should  be  learning  his  notation  and  ap- 
plying that  knowledge  in  doing  his  own  memoriz- 
ing.   Whenever  a  child  is  taught  parrot  fashion,  the 
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teacher  has  not  only  failed  to  help,  but  has  positively 
put  him  at  further  disadvantage  by  increasing 
instead  of  decreasing  his  dependence.  If  self-reli- 
ance is  not  insisted  upon  in  the  beginning,  the  child 
starts  limping.  If  we  truly  wish  our  students  to  be 
normal,  we  must  make  normal  requirements  of 
them  and  have  a  normal  attitude  toward  them. 

Many  of  these  requirements  do  necessitate  more 
attention  and,  some  of  them,  different  procedure  to 
secure  desired  results.  We  must  continuously 
emphasize  how  to  appear  on  the  stage,  look  about 
the  audience,  be  seated  properly,  begin  to  play 
without  fumbling,  and  how  to  leave  the  stage  in 
an  easy  and  gracious  manner.  Seeing  children 
learn  these  things  mostly  by  imitation,  but  our 
children  must  learn  them  through  instruction  and 
constant  practice.  Of  all  these  things,  the  one  that 
I  find  takes  longest  to  teach,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
teach  it,  is  how  to  find  the  proper  keys  and  begin 
playing  without  the  least  hesitation.  Remembering 
that  the  stool  must  be  directly  in  front  of  the  pedals 
is  helpful  and  lessens  noticeable  searching.  With 
some  students  it  takes  many  different  trials  at  each 
of  many  different  lessons  but  playing  is  not  begun 
until  the  child,  after  ascertaining  his  beginning 
position,  brings  his  hands  from  his  lap  to  the  keys 
and  begins  to  play  without  a  single  trial  tone.  When 
one  thinks  the  position  of  beginning  keys  and  gets 
into  his  muscles  the  feel  of  the  skip  from  lap  to 
keys,  it  is  as  easy  as  knowing  just  when  and  how 
far  to  step  up  or  down  in  a  familiar  place.  Any 
other  irregularity  of  appearance  whatever  must  be 
as  surely  eradicated,  and  "The  sooner  it's  begun, 
the  sooner  it  is  done." 

All  of  our  teachers,  but  especially  those  who  have 
younger  students,  should  thoroughly  understand 
both  braille  and  staff  notation.  This  is  equally 
true  for  the  sighted  and  sightless  teacher.  A  piece 
of  music  may  be  listed  in  a  certain  grade  because  of 
some  difficulty  in  reading  peculiar  to  the  staff 
notation  and  not  be  nearly  so  difficult  for  our 
students.  It  is  as  easy  for  our  beginners  to  read  in 
one  octave  as  another,  but  seeing  children,  at  first, 
use  only  a  few  keys,  adding  new  ones  slowly.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  often  makes  a  number  inad- 
visable for  our  children  when  it  would  be  easy 
enough  for  a  child  who  sees  plainly  before  him  the 
order  in  which  all  the  tones  come  in.  These  are 
only  instances.  There  are  other  similar  reasons 
that  make  it  imperative  in  this  work,  as  in  any 
other  teaching,  for  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  think 
the  lesson  with  the  student  as  he  is  going  to  learn  it. 

Since  all  of  our  students'  intelligent  performance 
is  achieved  by  memorizing,  we  should  study  to 
bring  this  ability  to  the  highest  development  pos- 
sible. What,  do  you  suppose,  would  be  the  com- 
parative time  required  for  learning  the  words  of 
"America"  in  some  foreign  language  we  could 
barely  spell  out  and  in  English,  and  why  the  dif- 
ference?    In  the  foreign  language  it  would  be  an 


unrelated  process,  but  in  English  not  only  words 
but  phrases  and  longer  groups  would  be  suggested 
by  their  predecessors  because  we  recognize  the 
relationship  and  have  memorized  the  idea  or  plan. 
Just  so,  our  students  need  to  be  familiar  with  com- 
mon harmonies,  and  the  more  they  understand 
them  and  the  laws  governing  them  the  more  readily 
will  they  memorize.  As  our  pupils  play  and  write 
the  different  scales  and  their  principal  chord  forma- 
tions, we  have  them  identify  them  in  music  and, 
when  possible,  use  them  in  little  compositions  of 
their  own.  Another  thing  that  is  of  assistance  is 
recognizing  sequences,  repetitions  of  rhythm  pat- 
terns, or  any  other  repetitions  which  braille  music 
provides  no  means  of  indicating.  Much  can  be 
said,  in  general,  about  memorizing;  but  I  call  at- 
tention to  this  matter  of  analysis  because  it  has 
been  so  helpful  to  me  and  to  my  pupils,  and  I  begin 
it  very  early.  We  all  know  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  memorize  quickly. 

The  collecting  and  care  of  music  can  not  be 
stressed  too  early.  This  may  not  seem  so  necessary 
in  schools  that  have  their  own  presses  or  large  ap- 
propriations for  buying  but  I  think  one  will  never 
make  a  mistake  in  teaching  little  people  to  keep, 
in  good  condition,  copies  of  everything  they  study. 
If  the  children  can  be  interested  in  dictating  their 
music  to  each  other,  it  will  be  an  excellent  notation 
drill  and  each  child  will  have  more  material.  A 
musician  without  sight  has  to  spend  time  and  money 
accumulating  an  adequate  supply  of  music,  and, 
sometimes,  even  if  he  has  plenty  of  both  time  and 
money  at  his  disposal,  a  person  to  do  dictation  may 
not  be  at  hand  so  that  every  usable  piece  he  has  in 
his  possession  is  valuable.  Some  may  say,  "Of 
what  value  is  junior  music  after  that  grade  is 
passed?"  to  which  I  reply,  "It  may  prove  of  great 
value  in  teaching,  and  a  good  habit  is  being  formed. " 
That,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  junior 
music  department,  to  establish  correct  habits  in  all 
phases  of  music  study. 

In  general,  we  have  the  same  experience  as 
teachers  of  the  sighted.  The  children  must  be 
taught  how  to  read,  how  to  count  slowly  aloud, 
must  have  ear  training,  and  learn  how  to  produce, 
instead  of  mere  sound,  tone.  Most  technical  diffi- 
culties are  those  common  to  piano  students  or 
peculiar  to  the  individual  student  without  reference 
to  blindness.  There  is  one  trouble,  however,  which 
I  believe  all  our  students  have  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree — holding  back  from  drops  and  wide  skips. 
I  feel  that,  beginning  early  in  the  junior  department 
we  always  should  be  giving  something — exercises, 
study,  or  selection— calculated  to  overcome  this 
fear.  It  can  be  done,  but  the  younger  the  student 
the  greater  is  the  likelihood  for  ultimate  success. 
It  is  possible  to  use  any  teaching  material,  but,  to 
me,  it  seems  good  judgment  to  select  the  shortest 
studies  which  contain  the  principle  sought.  I  par- 
ticularly like  short  studies  because  they  save  mem- 
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orizing  time  for  something  else  and  because  the 
student  has,  oftener,  that  feeUng  of  encouragement 
which  comes  with  completing  one  thing  and  being 
permitted  to  take  another. 

We  have  in  our  junior  and  intermediate  choruses 
what  we  call  chorus  recitals.  At  the  end  of  each  six 
weeks'  period  each  child  plays  for  the  group  some- 
thing he  has  learned  during  that  period.  Their 
eagerness  to  have  something  ready  is  a  further 
stimulus  to  learn  more.  Since  these  chorus  recitals 
are  understood  to  be  practice  times,  only  the  class 
is  present,  and  necessary  correction  is  made  at  once. 
It  is  here  the  child  does  his  first  playing  for  others. 
This  performance  is  followed  by,  first  a  chapel  ap- 
pearance; next,  an  appearance  in  a  monthly  recital; 
and,  finally,  in  a  more  formal  public  program. 

Besides  beginning  the  development  of  correct 
physical  and  mental  habits,  the  junior  music  teacher 
must  begin  the  development  of  good  taste.  Nothing 
is  pleasanter  nor  more  far  reaching  than  this  service. 
The  child  is  more  receptive  early  in  his  training,  and 
the  impressions  formed  during  this  time  would  be 
as  hard  to  erase  as  they  are  easy  to  imprint.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
work  to  be  studied.  Things  that  must  be  memorized 
must  be  worth  memorizing.  They  should  naturally 
follow  what  has  preceded,  definitely  teach  some- 
thing, and  lead  on  to  something  else.  Personally, 
in  most  cases,  I  prefer  acquainting  little  children 
with  the  classics  through  hearing  them  in  their 
original  form,  done  by  artists,  rather  than  to  do 
themselves,  in  an  indifferent  manner  simplified,  and 
of  necessity  incomplete,  arrangements.  They  can 
play  the  classics  which  the  masters  wrote  for  children 
and  have  the  others,  fresh  material,  when  they  are 
prepared  to  do  them.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
interesting  and  truly  musical  material  which  is  not 
beyond  the  child's  understanding  or  ability  to  per- 
form, and  which  appeals  directly  to  him  because  it 
is  an  expression  of  his  own  every  day  living. 

The  chorus  work  for  our  children,  if  possible, 
should  be  planned  even  more  carefully.  It  will 
effect  practically  every  child.  We  need  to  give  the 
same  attention  to  breathing,  ear  training,  rhythm 
and  enunciation  and  other  fundamentals  that  is 
given  in  the  public  schools.  There  are  many  games 
and  devices  useful  for  these  purposes,  but  time  and 
space  forbid  specific  mention.  Rote  singing  is  ac- 
cepted for  all  small  children.  We  begin  part  singing 
in  our  intermediate  chorus  when  many  of  the  boys' 
voices  are  better  on  a  second  or  third  part;  but  the 
other  children  receive  practice  in  part  singing  also. 
I  wish  that  we  might  have  short  and  inexpensive 
exercises  for  sight  singing  in  braille  so  that  each 
child  could  have  one.  Each  year's  work  should 
include  selections  pertaining  to  nature,  town  or 
city  life,  the  best  known  children's  hymns,  standard 


hymns,  patriotic  songs,  folk  songs,  seasonal  songs, 
greetings,  rhythm  and  action  songs,  and  many 
other  miscellaneous  numbers.  It  is  not  easy  to  in- 
clude so  much,  but  often  one  song  will  embody  more 
than  one  type  of  work,  as  the  action  song,  "  When 
I  Was  a  Farmer."  The  Christmas  music  should 
consist  largely  of  standard  Christmas  hymns  and 
carols  because  merely  to  be  familiar  with  them  is 
educational;  because  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  sing 
them  with  others  in  their  own  communities  when 
the  children  are  at  home,  and  because  they  are 
ennobhng.  In  addition  our  children  give,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  the  entire  vesper  service,  a  children's 
spring  praise  service  in  song,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  these  same  choruses  give  an  operetta.  It  is 
not  easy  to  choose  an  operetta  that  is  feasible,  effec- 
tive and,  above  all,  that  will  leave  something  in  the 
child's  life  long  after  the  evening's  performance  is 
over.  Boys  and  girls  who  participated  eight  years 
ago  in  Bessy  Whiteley's  "Hiawatha's  Childhood," 
a  setting  of  Longfellow's  poetry  to  traditional 
Indian  melodies,  ask  each  year  for  its  repetition. 
Worthwhile  words  and  worthwhile  music  made  a 
worthwhile  impression.  Their  second  choice,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  is  a  lovely  operetta  of  Anderson's, 
"The  Snow  Queen";  beautiful  to  see,  beautiful  to 
hear  and  beautiful  to  have  in  one's  mind.  The 
operetta  is  the  goal  of  faithful  workers  throughout 
the  year.  It  also  affords  opportunity  for  the  wonder- 
ful benefit  our  children  derive  from  dramatic 
training,  and,  since  it  is  not  our  custom  to  use  the 
same  child  the  second  time  in  a  very  important  part, 
a  more  general  interest  and  a  more  general  good 
result.  I  hope  I  have  not  given  disproportionate 
emphasis  to  this  matter  of  proper  selection  of 
material.  It  seems  of  the  same  importance  to  me 
as  what  kind  of  things  a  child  reads  as  he  is  growing. 

There  are  many  other  facilities  beside  choice 
numbers  for  developing  musical  taste.  Our  children 
listen  closely  to  stories  and  articles  concerning  musi- 
cal people  and  things.  A  desire  to  hear  the  music 
itself  naturally  follows,  and,  when  they  hear  it  often 
through  records,  radio  and  concerts,  all  will  be  more 
responsive  and  intelligent  listeners  and,  not  a  few, 
will  be  better  performers,  for  we  shall  have  "im- 
planted a  musical  impression  in  order  to  gain  a 
musical  expression. " 

It  is  a  delightful  but  a  serious  task  to  teach 
junior  music.  Like  all  other  work,  it  frequently  does 
not  yield  the  return  we  hoped  for  and  expected. 
Consequently,  only  those  who  have  experienced  it 
can  know  the  satisfaction  one  has  when  he  feels  that 
he  is  sending  a  child  on  with  a  clear  idea  of  funda- 
mental principles,  a  hand  that  has  gained  a  reason- 
able amount  of  control,  an  ear  that  steadily  grows 
more  discerning,  and,  best  of  all,  a  mind  and  soul 
that  reach  out  for  the  refining  beauty  of  music. 
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VALUE  OF  RHYTHMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 
PRIMARY  GRADES 

MISS  ELIZABETH  M.   SORRELLS 
Director,  Music  Department,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 


Rhythm  is  defined  as  "regular  recurrence  of  ac- 
cents" or  "movement  in  musical  time."  By  defi- 
nition, therefore,  we  find  that  there  can  be  no  music 
without  rhythm.  The  music  of  the  savage  started 
with,  and  perhaps  for  ages  consisted  solely  of, 
rhythm  as  exemplified  by  the  percussion  instru- 
ments. To  variations  of  rhythm  were  gradually 
added  shades  in  tone  and  variations  in  pitch  to 
build  up  the  structure  of  music  as  we  know  it,  and 
to  produce  the  melodies  and  masterpieces  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Rhythm  is  the  ground  work 
or  base  of  the  structure,  and  lacking  in  this  primary 
essential,  no  pupil  can  hope  or  be  expected  to  pro- 
gress far. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  need  of  rhyth- 
mic work  because  of  the  poor  hymn  playing  by  so 
many  of  our  students.  For  many  years  in  our  school, 
it  has  been  a  custom  to  have  all  students,  from  the 
youngest  pupil  to  the  most  advanced  music  student 
to  take  their  turn  in  accompanying  the  entire  school 
in  the  hymn  singing  either  on  piano  or  organ.  In 
this  connection,  we  had  always  puzzled  over  the 
failures  of  capable  students  upon  their  initial  ap- 
pearance. It  was  not  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  music,  for  the  students  were  our  best  pianists 
in  their  respective  grades.  The  slogan  in  public 
school  music  is  "keep  going,"  and  here  was  the 
solution  of  our  failure;  once  oflF  the  beat  the  entire 
singing  body  went  on,  much  to  the  confusion  of  the 
student.  His  failure  to  grasp  the  situation  until 
too  late  resulted  in  nervousness,  and  in  a  few  bars 
the  notes  would  fail  to  come. 

What  should  be  done  to  help  the  pupil  in  getting 
the  "hang"  of  the  rhythm?  Since  we  know  rhythm 
is  the  balancing  of  musical  notes,  according  to  regular 
beats,  and  that  children  have  a  natural  sense  of 
rhythm,  we  must  find  some  means  to  develop  same. 
The  emphasis  usually  comes  at  the  beginning  of 
every  measure,  though  it  may  not  be  noticeably  in 
evidence  here.  However,  if  there  is  not  accent, 
balance  is  lost  and  the  succession  of  tones  ceases 
to  be  musical.  With  this  as  a  basis,  the  student 
must  group  musical  phrases,  study  them,  find  the 
climax,  develop  a  feeling  of  time  that  he  can  carry 
through  the  piece,  study  the  variations  of  tempo 
indicated,  and  bind  his  thoughts  rhythmically  and 
logically  together.  He  must  have  perfect  inner 
rhythm  first.  When  this  is  mastered,  perfect  control 
of  beat  is  gained.  If  he  persists  until  this  freedom 
is  felt,  he  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  he  can 
practically  double  up  on  his  tempo  with  no  great 
eSorti  depending  of  course  upon  the  advancement 


of  his  technique.  This  is  a  real  study,  that  in  its 
development  of  definite  balancing,  rhythm  makes 
playing  dependable,  keeps  it  orderly,  and  gives  a 
feeling  of  surety,  ease,  command  and  poise. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  organ  students 
rests  in  proper  rhythm  and  accent.  Rhythm  in 
playing  the  organ  is  far  more  difficult  than  in 
playing  any  other  instrument,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  accents.  Yet  both  rhythm  and 
accent  can  be  made  at  an  organ  as  clearly  as  at 
other  instruments.  In  a  "Grand  Aria,"  for  organ 
and  piano,  there  occurred  a  problem  which  seemed 
most  disconcerting  to  our  students:  the  ability 
to  play  connectedly  such  irregular  rhythms  as  two 
against  three  or  three  against  four.  There  is  no 
technical  point  that  gives  our  students  so  much 
trouble  and  annoyance  as  the  one  of  the  real  value 
of  the  short  note,  a  sixteenth  after  a  dotted  eighth, 
which  becomes  more  easy  if  visualized,  so  we  must 
find  a  substitute  for  the  picture  of  the  printed  dot. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  master  this  is  the  form 
used  in  beginning  rhythm  work,  while  counting 
aloud  in  very  strict  time,  tap  the  rhythmic  outline. 
For  example,  in  four-four  time  a  dotted  eighth  fol- 
lowed by  a  sixteenth,  and  two  eighths.  Since  it  will 
take  four  sixteenth  notes  to  equal  one  quarter  note 
or  one  beat  of  the  measure  we  count  four  to  each 
group.  This  you  can  readily  see  will  do  away  en- 
tirely with  any  uncertainty  of  the  rhythm,  and  will 
give  each  note  its  just  value.  Another  way  is  to 
consider  the  sixteenth  note  as  being  a  grace  note, 
and  connect  it  closely  with  the  note  that  follows  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  Americans  lack  a  sense  of 
rhythm.  Is  not  all  music  lifeless  when  rhythm  and 
accent  are  absent?  All  the  more  need  then  to  stress 
this  particular  side  of  piano  study.  Too  little  is 
done  by  the  ordinary  piano  teacher  to  clear  up  this 
subject  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  A  teacher  may 
advise  her  pupils  to  count  the  beats  from  the  very 
start  in  whatever  they  play;  but  unless  she  insists 
on  it  at  each  lesson  it  will  not  be  done.  To  attain 
rhythm  the  student  must  practise  slowly,  very 
slowly,  getting  every  note  exactly  in  its  place  by 
counting  aloud,  and  practising  separately  the  ir- 
regular passages. 

If  the  student  has  not  been  trained  from  the 
start  to  work  in  this  way,  with  time  and  rhythm, 
he  will  find  it  difficult  to  take  up  the  subject  later. 
Therefore,  we  should  stress,  first,  the  necessity  of 
rhythmical  study,  then  the  application  of  this  great 
principle  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way 
possible  to  the  teaching  of  piano  music.     It  is  a 
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fact  that  many  of  our  pupils  after  a  couple  of  years 
of  study  have  but  the  vaguest  idea  of  pulse  and 
rhythm.  With  pupils  who  learn  to  clap,  tap,  or 
step  the  rhythm  from  the  start,  further  progress  is 
quite  easy.  Modern  rhythms  are  so  complicated 
that  the  student  has  great  difficulty  in  mastering 
them,  especially  the  music  based  on  Indian  themes. 
Hence  the  need  of  the  piano  student  thinking  in 
rhythm,  for  it  gives  the  lasting  individuality  and 
force  of  character  to  a  composition  and  lifts  it  into 
the  class  of  art  works.  It  is  only  through  the  dif- 
ference of  rhythm  that  a  melody  becomes  a  piece  of 
dance  music,  a  love  song  or  a  hymn. 

How  are  we  to  create  interest  in  music  with  the 
average  material?  Encourage  the  pupils  of  small 
talent.  Since  we  know  rhythm  is  the  element  of 
music,  that  has  the  most  fundamental  appeal  not 
only  to  all  children  but  also  to  the  average  adult, 
many  kinds  of  rhythm  should  be  introduced  in  the 
first  and  later  grades. 

Good  singing  during  childhood  constitutes  the 
best  possible  foundation  for  any  future  music  study. 
Good  ensemble  singing  involves  starting  exactly 
together,  keeping  exactly  together,  and  stopping 
exactly  together — attack,  release,  and  rhythm,  the 
three  important  points.  The  "Music  Education 
Series"  tells  us  to  let  the  pupil  feel  free  to  make 
mistakes  in  notes  and  pitch,  but  see  that  his  voice 
goes  smoothly  and  that  the  time  is  steady.  He  is 
learning  to  think  in  time.  So  there  will  be  no  gap 
in  mind  between  the  time  signature  and  note  value, 
as  they  appear  on  the  page.  For  this  form  of  rhythm 
work  would  that  we  might  have  printed  tone  group 
cards.  Also  what  a  help  to  give  the  idea  of  tone 
progression  if  we  could  find  a  way  to  have  printed 
the  scale  ladder  to  give  the  mental  picture  to  the 
child  of  how  the  tones  are  actually  written  one 
above  the  other,  since  we  cannot  use  the  spacing 
with  hand  step  lower  or  higher  for  accurate  pitch. 
Whereas,  for  rhythm  taught  by  one  long  and  two 
short  lines,  there  is  a  substitute  one  loud  and  two 
soft  taps.  The  young  student  should  feel  the  strong 
first  accent  in  %  time,  this  will  carry  him  along 
almost  instinctively.  Thus  aiming  at  greater  facility 
in  tone  work,  then  comes  the  second  large  problem 
reading  the  notation  of  the  more  complicated  rhyth- 
mic figures.  I  would  like  the  rhythmic  drill  cards 
of  "Universal  School  Music  Series,"  by  Damrosch, 
Gartlan  and  Gehrkens.  The  use  of  these  cards  will 
familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  diflPerent  rhythmic 
figures. 

I  wish  to  substitute  to  our  pupils  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  sight  singing  examples  of  the  various 
rhythms.  I  would  have  the  syllable  name  directly 
under  the  scale  name,  allowing  each  child  a  minimum 
of  time  to  read  and  sing  correctly  syllable,  pitch  and 
rhythm,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  child  with  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  the  most  commonly 
used  tone  groups,  so  he  would  be  able  to  recognize 
them  in  any  key  as  they  occur  in  his  songs. 


Before  I  proceed  to  the  subject  of  organized 
rhythm  as  a  preparation  to  piano  class,  let  us  con- 
sider the  value  of  this  piano  class  work.  I  wish  I 
knew  a  way  to  introduce  in  our  "Braille  System" 
of  music  the  "  Giddings'  Class  Method  for  the  Piano," 
as  taught  in  the  public  schools  by  the  Sol-Fa 
System.  Since  this  is  really  a  difficult  science  based 
on  rapid  sight  reading,  its  application  in  our  work 
would  promote  competitive  class  reading,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  need.  Rhythm  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  piano  class  as  taught  by  the 
Sol-Fa  System.  Pupils  are  taught  to  play  any 
note  so  long  as  it  is  in  time,  and  accuracy  of  note 
will  come  later. 

The  reading  ability  is  the  thing  pianists  need 
greatly.  The  three  main  essentials  in  piano  music 
are  as  follows  in  order  of  importance:  Time,  tone 
and  expression.  A  pupil  will  be  able  to  read  all 
three  at  once  if  he  is  a  perfect  sight  reader.  If  he 
is  able  to  do  but  one  it  must  be  to  get  the  time  or 
rhythm.  A  mistake  in  time  in  playing  a  composi- 
tion is  noticed  by  every  listener,  but  mistakes  in 
tone  or  expression  are  by  no  means  as  apparent  or 
important.  Another  reason  for  putting  time  first 
is  the  mental  habit  we  wish  to  develop  in  the  pupil. 
A  person  must  have  a  mind  that  will  work  speedily, 
rhythmically,  and  accurately,  to  be  successful  in 
anything;  but  this  is  particularly  so  of  the  musician. 
Therefore,  the  following  sequence  of  reading  music, 
time,  notes,  expression.  The  object  is  to  read  in 
time  and  transpose  or  think  in  every  key.  These 
are  the  main  points  of  the  "Giddings'  Piano  Class 
Method. " 

As  music  is  a  sound  language,  should  it  not  be 
taught,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  through  hearing 
instead  of  seeing?  A  child  learns  his  mother  tongue- 
first  a  word,  then  a  phrase,  and  finally  a  sentence, 
all  learned  by  sound.  As  rhythm  is  the  earliest  and 
must  fundamental  element  of  music  the  child's  ap- 
proach to  music  should  be  through  rhythm.  If  the 
easiest  and  quickest  way  to  make  music  is  not 
found,  the  pupils  become  discouraged,  lose  interest 
and  stop.  Hence  we  feel  the  need  of  the  rhythm 
orchestra.  The  habit  of  attention  is  the  first  thing 
a  pupil  should  acquire  in  school.  The  pupil  must 
give  full  attention  to  the  work  being  done,  he  must 
be  alert  and  attentive  to  his  part  so  as  to  make 
correct  entrances.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  In  this  case  the  known  is  the  count. 
Most  children  can  count  before  they  enter  school. 
Learn  to  do  by  doing.  In  ensemble  work  the  pupil 
is  taught  to  train  his  mind  so  that  he  can  use  it  in 
a  rapid,  accurate  manner.  Also  through  ensemble 
work  the  pupil  must  learn  that  he  must  do  his  part 
well  in  order  that  the  others  may  do  their  part  well. 

Thus  in  the  beginning,  through  rhythm  work, 
the  great  lesson  of  co-operation  is  brought  home  at 
the  very  start  in  a  way  that  is  most  effective.  Also 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  is  always  present,  in  a 
class,  makes  each  child  work  enthusiastically  to 
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keep  his  neighbor  from  surpassing  him.  When 
using  a  sound-producing  instrument,  if  a  child  does 
not  play  in  rhythm  with  the  piano,  he  will  discover 
it  for  himself,  which  is  more  effective  than  having 
the  teacher  discover  it  for  him.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  and  effective  means  of  impressing  upon 
the  student  the  fundamentals  of  music  education 
is  improvisation.  It  may  be  started  as  early  as  the 
first  lesson,  which  should  be  devoted  to  rhythmic 
improvisation  upon  a  percussion  instrument,  such 
as  the  triangle,  tambourine,  or  drum,  because  on 
these  instruments  the  pupil  is  not  hindered  with 
technic  and  can  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the 
rhythmic  patterns.  The  value  of  such  work  is  in- 
estimable, since  it  teaches  rhythmic  patterns  and 
tends  to  develop  musicianship.  Later,  the  pupil 
who  has  shown  marked  ability  in  following  the 
rhythm  is  allowed  to  act  as  director  at  the  piano 
as  a  reward  for  thoughtful  listening.  This  pupil 
must  also  have  shown  ability  as  a  pianist  and  have 
an  abundance  of  self-confidence.  Such  a  pupil  can 
be  made  to  feel  that  upon  his  shoulders  rests  the 
providing  of  the  accented  foundation  upon  which 
the  orchestral  units  are  cemented.  He  must  be 
careful  to  neither  hurry  nor  delay,  but  rather  hold 
steadily  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  sure  that  the 
proper  rhythmic  response  is  given  to  the  demands 
of  the  music.  The  greatest  thing  we  can  develop 
in  the  pupil  in  any  line  is  initiative,  no  matter  what 
form  or  direction  it  takes.  Ensemble  work  is  a  fine 
field  for  the  development  of  the  initiative.  The 
pupil  who  leads  this  rhythmic  group  is  developing 
courage  to  do  many  things  without  being  pushed 
or  prompted.    The  knowledge  gained  from  rhythmic 


notation  by  pupils  of  lower  grades  can  be  utilized 
in  following  specially  written  parts  for  the  toy 
instruments. 

The  music  publishers  are  meeting  the  demands 
for  written  parts  for  each  toy  instrument,  and  very 
pleasing  effects  can  be  secured  by  using  these  speci- 
ally prepared  scores  and  parts.  Very  interesting 
rhythmic  orchestras  can  be  maintained  in  the  be- 
ginning classes.  Many  of  our  pupils  did  not  know 
a  whole  note  from  a  half  note  when  they  started. 
Therefore,  at  the  start  the  music  is  of  necessity  very 
simple.  The  children  enjoy  organized  rhythmic 
expression,  and  take  an  interest  in  making  the  most 
of  the  instruments  and  getting  the  best  effects  from 
the  music.  Since  the  capacity  to  listen  properly  is 
the  greatest  test  of  musicianship  and  of  musical 
intelligence,  the  quiet  listening  and  perfect  attention 
is  here  developed  to  a  high  degree.  It  is  our  aim 
that  these  lessons  in  contrasting  rhythms,  in  which 
the  listener  also  the  performer  is  developing  mental 
alertness,  will  tend  to  awaken  and  develop  musical 
thought.  Many  public  school  music  supervisors 
have  thought  so  highly  of  this  device  for  rhythmic 
response  that  they  have  given  it  a  place  in  the  regular 
school  music  course.  I  believe  the  use  of  the  rhyth- 
mic orchestra  should  have  a  place  in  the  music 
course  in  the  lower  elementary  grades  in  our  schools. 
Since  it  costs  very  little  to  equip  a  rhythm  orchestra, 
no  school  should  be  without  one  as  a  regular  activity. 
And  last,  but  of  great  importance,  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  this  extra  activity  promotes  an  interest 
in  orchestral  music,  and  acts  as  a  stimulus  for  cre- 
ating a  desire  for  the  children  to  study  the  regular 
instruments  of  the  orchestra. 


MUSICAL  EXPRESSION 

W.  K.  STEINER 
Director  of  Music,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


We  usually  communicate  the  facts  and  ideas  of 
life,  together  with  our  resulting  impressions  and 
feelings,  by  means  of  the  spoken  or  written  word. 
The  evolution  of  any  language  as  a  vehicle  for 
human  expression  finds  its  culmination  in  poetry. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  declares  that  the  origin  or  the 
desire  for  poetry  lies  in  a  thirst  for  a  wilder  beauty 
than  earth  supplies.  Also  that  poetry  is  the  im- 
perfect effort  to  quench  this  immortal  longing.  Only 
in  the  pleasurable  contemplation  of  beauty  do  we 
attain  that  elevation  of  soul  which  is  distinguished 
from  truth,  which  satisfies  reason,  and  from  passion, 
which  is  the  excitement  of  the  heart. 

Only  through  the  eternal  quest  for  beauty  may 
we  hope  to  attain  the  Divine.  Beautiful  characters, 
beautiful  thoughts,  beautiful  actions,  beautiful  lives, 
beautiful  art,  beautiful  surroundings — are  these 
not  the  ultimate  end  of  all  education  and  existence? 


A  poem,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be 
beautiful  in  tone,  atmosphere,  imagination,  meter, 
rhythm  and  form. 

These  qualities  must  be  combined  with  exquisite 
taste  to  create  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  thus  be  a  joy 
forever.  However,  poetry,  the  imperfect  effort,  has 
never  completely  satisfied  human  aspiration,  so  it 
was  necessary  for  the  musician  to  enhance  its  effect 
with  melody  and  harmony,  and  to  sing  it  with  the 
lovely  tones  of  the  perfect  human  voice. 

The  art  song,  the  oratorio,  and  the  Wagnerian 
opera  are  to  date  the  most  highly  developed  ideal 
forms  of  human  expression  wherein  words  constitute 
a  part. 

From  the  earliest  times  man  has  striven  with  all 
his  might  to  compete  with  and  even  surpass  the 
works  ot  God. 

In  the  domain  of  tone,  witness  the  sound-pro- 
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ducing  instruments  he  has  developed — the  percus- 
sions, the  harps,  the  flutes  and  reeds,  the  strings, 
the  brass  choir,  the  organs  and  the  pianos.  Still, 
who  will  maintain  that  in  the  realm  of  sheer  tonal 
beauty  he  has  really  surpassed  the  perfect  God- 
given  human  voice?  The  verdict  from  the  box 
office  says  he  has  not.  The  transition  from  songs 
with  words  (vocal  music)  to  songs  without  words 
(instrumental  music)  has  surely  opened  up  won- 
derful vistas  of  tonal  regions  that  are  far  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most  eerie  imagination. 

Is  music  then  merely  a  pastime,  a  pleasing  ac- 
complishment, giving  Mary  Jane  a  chance  to  show 
off  before  her  friends?  Is  it  not  the  one  language 
we  can  employ  to  commune  with  the  uttermost 
recesses  of  the  soul,  the  very  essence  of  our  existence? 

I  have  stated  many  times,  in  my  thirty  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher,  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties would  have  to  eventually  place  music  study  at 
the  top  of  the  curriculum,  because  music  stands  as 
the  apex  of  human  contact  by  means  of  sounds,  the 
ultimate  speech  of  soul  to  soul,  the  universal  language 
all  can  understand  in  varying  degrees,  the  final 
course  that  is  vitally  necessary  in  every  scheme  of  edu- 
cation. Music  is  the  great  unifier  in  the  community. 
There  is  a  subtle  power  in  a  large  crowd  of  people 
giving  simultaneous  utterance  to  a  thought  through 
the  medium  of  song  that  is  as  yet  little  understood. 

The  study  of  music  has  become  quite  the  thing  at 
Ann  Arbor  and  Northwestern  universities.  Last 
month  music  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  major 
study  at  the  Universities  of  Ohio  and  New  York. 
Who  can  fathom  the  potent  influence  music  exerts 
on  the  inner  life  of  the  blind?    How  they  love  it. 

A  musician  guiding  the  blind  assumes  a  grave 
responsibility  which,  however,  can  be  turned  into 
a  grand  opportunity  for  good. 

If  you  do  not  happen  to  understand  the  French 
language,  it  is  probably  because  you  are  not  familiar 
with  the  sounds  and  phrases  which  are  peculiar 
to  French.    If  you  will  to  learn  it,  you  can. 

Regarding  the  language  of  music,  it  may  be  said 
that  too  many  complacently  remain  in  the  Mother 
Goose  or  the  jazz  stage  of  understanding.  This 
means  that  the  individual  can  follow,  without  partic- 
ular effort,  the  movements  of  the  three  foundational 
harmonies  of  the  scale  and  a  few  elemental  rhythms, 
if  they  are  repeated  often  enough.  Call  it,  at  least, 
a  beginning,  a  manifestation  of  interest  in  music, 
which  should  not  be  frowned  upon  by  their  more 
cultured  brothers,  but  should  be  regarded  as  a 
happy  stepping-stone  to  finer  things. 

Our  musical  fabric  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  we 
humans  have  two  feet.  Twigs  snapping  regularly 
under  the  feet  of  primitive  man  gave  him  the  rhythm 
of  the  march,  and  those  dances  which  are  in  double 
time.  Triple  time  represents  an  effort,  in  the  spirit 
of  variety,  to  be  different.  It  may  have  been  created 
out  of  respect  to  the  Trinity,  or  the  sacred  number, 
Three. 


Our  civilization  does  not  associate  the  forms  of 
dancing  with  religious  rites.  The  Indians  still  do 
so  in  their  crude  manner.  It  was  part  of  the  life 
of  the  heathen  and  the  ancients. 

If  you  tell  a  student  or  child,  in  a  punning  way, 
the  graphic  translation  of  the  Italian  musical  term, 
legato,  pronouncing  it  leg-a.to,  keep  on  your  legs, 
i.  e.,  play  as  you  walk,  always  keeping  one  foot  on 
the  ground,  you  will  have  solved  the  problem  of 
playing  legato  in  terms  he  can  readily  understand, 
and  it  won't  be  forgotten. 

We  learn  through  comparison  and  differentiation. 

Point  out  to  the  student  that  the  forms  of  music 
are  the  forms  of  poetry.  That  from  "Yankee 
Doodle"  to  a  monumental  symphony  is  quite  as 
great  a  range  as  from  Little  Miss  Muffet  to  a  grand 
epic  poem.  It  requires  intelligence  and  sensitiveness 
in  the  highest  degree  to  understand  and  feel  all  the 
beauty  in  a  splendid  symphony.  The  relative  at- 
tendance and  support  given  to  the  theater  as  against 
the  symphony  concert  is  common  knowledge,  though 
sad  to  relate.  We  are  young  in  art.  In  our  material 
prosperity  we  have  passed  the  nations.  We  are 
growing  musically  with  tremendous  speed.  Last 
year  our  music  bill  was  over  $700,000,000,  which 
covered  the  manufacture  of  instruments,  grand 
opera,  the  concerts  and  the  tuition,  tuition  being 
the  least  of  these. 

We  should  remind  the  student  that  all  instru- 
mental pieces  ("songs  without  words"  centuries 
before  Mendelssohn)  must  naturally  be  sung  and 
inflected  as  though  words  were  present.  There  can , 
be  no  good  music  without  melody.  The  melody 
must  be  sung  and  declaimed  with  pathos  and  in- 
flection. The  absence  of  this  necessity  in  amateurish 
piano  playing  is  the  chief  cause  of  mechanical  per- 
formance. 

The  farmer  who  described  Rubinstein's  playing 
by  exclaiming:  "My,  but  he  made  that  planner 
talk,"  simply  told  the  actual  truth. 

I  have  it  from  old  timers,  personally,  who  had 
heard  all  of  the  celebrities  from  1850  to  1900,  that 
no  one  ever  made  the  piano  sing  like  Rubinstein. 
Liszt  was  a  brilliant  demon  of  the  keyboard.  My 
theme  is  Musical  Expression.  There  was  once  a 
famous  minister  who  always  employed  his  text  as  a 
point  of  departure,  and  like  the  Wandering  Jew 
kept  moving. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you 
a  few  reasons  why  beautiful  music  deserves  to  be 
very  prominent  in  your  thought  and  feeling.  I 
have  also  shown  how  deeply  music  is  indebted  to 
poetry  for  its  existence,  although  it  is  an  expansion 
of  poetry,  and  on  a  higher  plane  of  artistic  utterance. 

Music  is  the  expression,  in  sounds,  of  those  subtle 
sensibilities  of  the  soul,  that  can  be  aroused  or 
stirred  by  any  act  or  fact  of  existence. 

It  rarely  can  express  the  fact,  but  rather  our 
feelings  alsout  the  matter.  It  is  therefore  the 
creator  and  purveyor  of  mood  par  excellence.    It 
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appeals  directly  to  the  imagination  and  can  conjure 
up  the  past  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

Let  any  of  "our  boys"  hear  just  a  few  notes  from 
some  tune  they  heard  "over  there,"  and  instantly 
the  former  scenes  are  re-enacted  for  each,  according 
to  his  own  particular  experience.  Music  means  to 
you  what  you  are  able  to  receive  from  it  with  under- 
standing. 

You  get  out  of  life  what  you  put  in.  The  object 
of  education  is  to  help  us  by  self-development  to 
the  larger  life. 

In  the  sonata  or  symphony  we  find  music  in  its 
most  perfect,  most  imposing  form.  Briefly  stated, 
the  sonata  begins  with  a  principal  first  theme  in  the 
chosen  tonality.  After  this  is  musically  established, 
there  follows  a  second  theme  in  a  near  key,  usually 
the  dominant.  This  theme  must  be  entirely  diflPerent 
in  many  ways  from  the  first  one,  much  broader  and 
more  extensive  in  scope. 

Now  we  come  to  the  development  of  all  the  musical 
possibilities  of  the  various  motives  which  have  been 
used  in  the  work.  This  part  usually  reveals  the 
cleverness  of  the  composer. 

The  first  theme  is  then  restated  in  its  own  key 
and  the  second  part  or  the  contrast  is  now  heard 
in  the  same  tonality. 

How  is  all  of  this  related  to  existence?  Well,  it 
is  just  as  though  we  were  at  home  for  a  while  (in 
the  tonic).  Then  we  go  out  into  the  wide  world 
where  we  find  contrast  and  everything  so  different 
(in  the  dominant).  After  a  while — it  may  be  an 
afternoon,  a  few  days,  or  a  few  years — we  return 
home  (to  the  original  key)  and  then  we  just  naturally 
tell  the  folks  what  we  have  seen  and  experienced 
outside  (in  the  dominant).  This  is  my  own  impres- 
sion and  is  not  out  of  any  book  that  I  have  ever 
read.  You  see  that  the  sonata  may  be  regarded  as 
a  chapter  out  of  some  one's,  or  every  one's,  existence, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

An  artist  sculptures  a  marble,  another  paints  a 
canvas,  another  designs  the  magnificent  Lincoln 
memorial,  another  the  splendid  Cologne  cathedral. 
Such  art  stands  before  us  just  as  it  was  conceived, 
just  as  it  was  finished.  With  a  poetical  or  musical 
work  it  is  otherwise. 

Those  symbols  of  feeling  committed  to  paper  by 
a  composer  or  poet  have  to  be  turned  into  sound  by 
performers  of  varied  ability  and  almost  invariably 
in  absence  of  the  composer.  The  composer's  in- 
tention is  a  great  problem.  It  can  only  hope  for 
solution  in  the  hands  of  adequate  musical  intelli- 
gence. In  order  that  his  creation  may  not  suffer 
too  severely  when  executed,  the  composer  sometimes 
takes  the  trouble  to  carefully  mark  certain  notes 
or  passages  which  seem  to  him  to  require  a  definite 
intensity  or  style  in  delivery  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  performers. 

Prior  to  1800  very  little  music  was  printed  with 
any  marks  of  expression.  The  old  spinets  and 
harpsichords  did  not  admit  of  much  variety  in  tone 


intensity  on  account  of  the  flimsy  character  of  their 
construction,  which  included  goose  quills  and  thin 
wires. 

The  advent  of  the  pianoforte,  literally,  the  soft- 
loud,  offered  new  and  greater  dynamic  opportunities. 
The  Chopin  school  affected  the  dreamy,  soft  side. 
The  Liszt  adherents  played  loud  with  plenty  of  fire- 
works. The  size  and  substance  of  modern  piano 
hammers  and  piano  wires  dates  from  after  the  Civil 
War,  a  trifle  over  fifty  years. 

Nowadays  we  call  it  the  piano  (in  our  familiar 
manner)  but  hammer  it  as  forte  or  as  loud  as  we 
can.  Possibly  because  we  believe  "Ears  have  they, 
but  they  hear  not." 

Beethoven  was  very  patient  with  his  pupils  in 
matters  of  expression,  but  did  not  mark  much  in 
his  scores  for  our  benefit. 

No  doubt,  with  Bach  and  many  others  of  the 
period,  he  fondly  cherished  the  hope  that  his  music 
would  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  unmusical. 
Wagner  was  sure  his  would,  so  he  took  unheard-of 
pains  to  mark  every  passage  in  his  operas  as  ac- 
curately as  he  could.  There  is  an  accepted  standard 
of  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  Wagner's 
works  by  fine  conductors  that  is  directly  traceable 
to  this  fact.    He  set  us  a  fine  example. 

What  Wagner  did  for  his  own  works,  my  teacher, 
Heinrich  Germer,  of  Dresden,  endeavored  to  do 
for  the  classical  piano  literature.  He  devoted  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  to  this  monumental 
task,  not  beginning  until  he  was  past  fifty,  that  is 
to  say,  he  did  not  launch  his  editorial  craft  until  he 
was  ripe  with  experience  in  the  practical  necessities 
of  both  students  and  teachers. 

He  claims  that  the  music  student  has  an  incon- 
testable right  to  an  authentic  text,  properly  punc- 
tuated throughout;  also  to  a  complete  indication 
of  the  inherent  dynamic  rendition  of  every  note  in 
the  composition,  because  the  chief  quality  of  being 
musical  is  in  knowing  whether  the  next  note  is  to 
be  louder  or  softer  than  the  one  just  played.  The 
great  defect  in  all  other  editions  of  music  for  the 
pianist  is  the  lack  of  thoroughness  in  this  respect. 
Many  editors  are  very  careful  about  fingering,  but 
avoid  the  dynamics,  the  main  issue,  the  very  thing 
the  students  need  the  most. 

Over  half  of  any  good  teacher's  time  in  the  lesson 
period  is  used  up  in  correcting  wrong  musical  im- 
pressions caused  by  faulty  or  incomplete  editing. 

Notes,  like  persons,  require  treatment  befitting 
their  relative  station  or  position  in  the  picture.  You 
cannot  succeed  at  a  social  function  unless  you 
know  who's  who;  you  would  not  know  when  nor 
how  to  talk,  nor  when  to  keep  quiet.  It's  safe  not 
to  say  much  of  importance  until  you  are  sure  of 
your  auditors.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  playing 
notes. 

Pestalozzi,  the  originator  of  a  fine  method  of 
education,  asks  the  pupil,  "Do  you  see  it?"  Then, 
"Do  you  understand  it?"    If  not,  the  atmosphere 
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must  be  carefully  cleared,  after  which  he  can  say 
"Now  do  it." 

It  is  impossible  to  receive  musical  impression 
intelligently  until  we  sense  the  time,  whether  it  is 
double,  triple,  or  otherwise. 

For  this  reason  all  music  is  printed  with  bar  lines 
and  all  smaller  notes  forming  a  beat  are  grouped 
together  with  a  stem-connector.  The  bar  line 
indicates  that  the  first  note  after  it  is  the  primary 
pulse  or  accent  of  the  meter.  The  recurrence  of 
these  pulses  defines  the  limits  of  the  measures. 
Thousands  of  piano  pieces  are  in  print  which  have 
nothing  beyond  the  bar  lines  and  a  tempo  indication 
for  the  benefit  of  the  player.  Nothing  to  show  the 
grouping  of  the  notes  into  their  proper  phrases; 
nothing  about  the  light  and  shade,  which  is  para- 
mount in  every  branch  of  art. 

You  go  to  school,  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  principally  to  learn  all  you  can  about  your 
mother  tongue;  to  speak,  read  and  write  it  so  that 
you  may  have  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  present 
as  well  as  of  the  past.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much 
if  you  were  compelled  to  read  books  and  newspapers 
which  were  pubHshed  without  any  punctuation  or 
paragraphing  whatsoever?  There  would  be  instant 
rebellion  in  the  air.  Suppose  other  books  would 
be  cluttered  up  with  the  most  ridiculous  errors? 
What  an  insult  to  your  intelligence!  This  is  the 
actual  situation  with  which  the  music  student  has 
to  cope  daily  and,  besides,  he  has  not  had  that  very 
helpful  ten  or  more  years  of  harmony,  counterpoint 
and  form  required  to  dig  out  the  truth  about  his 
music  text  and  mark  it  accordingly. 

To  properly  edit  a  piece  of  music  should  be  part 
of  the  task  of  every  piano  teacher  seeking  a  certifi- 
cate of  competence.  How  many  could  pass  such  an 
examination?  "Eyes  have  they  but  they  see  not" 
applies  right  here  with  crushing  force.  Do  you  know 
that  there  is  to-day  not  one  single  text-book  in  the 
wide  world  on  this  most  vital  proposition  of  editing 
a  piece  of  music?  No  text-book  but  Mathis  Lussy's 
on  that  tremendous,  vital  subject  of  light  and  shade 
known  as  dynamics?  It  is  hit  or  miss;  play  as  you 
feel.  There  is  a  lot  of  instruction  given  about  the 
length  of  notes  but  very  little  about  strength,  sub- 
stance and  intensity.  There  can  be  no  musical 
effect  without  a  generous  knowledge  of  the  latter 
qualities. 

Technique  comprises  the  capacity  to  play  a 
passage  of  music  in  any  possible  manner,  with  regard 
to  speed,  strength  and  style. 

Art  lies  in  the  particular  choice  of  manner  in 
delivering  a  passage  with  regard  to  its  surroundings, 
and  must  be  tempered  by  what  has  gone  before 
and  is  to  come. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  a  lot  of  rules 
which  belong  in  the  class-room,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  interpretation  of  music  should  not 
rest  on  chance  when  it  can  be  definitely  fixed  by  a 
musician  whose  heart  and  ears  are  supported  by  a 


broad  theoretical  education.  His  knowledge  of 
form  will  enable  him  to  determine  each  phrase, 
whereupon  he  can  put  the  commas  and  periods  in 
their  proper  places.  This  is  not  phrasing  but  punc- 
tuation. Phrasing  has  to  do  with  the  manner  of 
delivering  the  phrase  with  regard  to  staccato  and 
legato  touch,  and  corresponds  in  many  respects  to 
violin  bowing.    These  terms  are  often  confused. 

Each  phrase  being  established,  it  is  now  necessary 
to  find  the  most  disturbing  note  in  it,  called  the 
nucleus,  the  pivot  or  the  climax.  Notes  foreign  to 
the  tonality  or  the  harmony,  must  be  musically 
forced  on  the  ear  if  they  are  situated  on  some 
accented  part  of  the  measure.  What  is  unexpected 
must  be  impressed  on  the  ear,  always. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  strength  of  notes 
is  not  determined  so  much  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  melody  as  by  the  dissonant  or  disturbing  intervals 
which  accompany  them  in  the  harmony. 

As  in  life,  we  must  put  our  minds  to  the  exceptions 
of  the  day  and  not  bother  so  much  about  the  routine 
or  regular  duties. 

The  mechanical  musician,  like  the  grind  organ, 
is  indifferent  and  plays  the  notes  all  alike  in  strength. 

The  great  natural  law  in  music  is  that  each  phrase 
has  only  one  center  or  climax.  It  must  be  ap- 
proached with  growing  desire  or  animated  interest, 
with  increasing  tone  power  (crescendo);  the  climax 
achieved,  it  must  be  lingered  over  slightly  and  then 
left  with  reluctance,  in  diminuendo.  Just  as  you 
care  about  things  in  your  own  life. 

This  is  a  description  of  tempo  rubato,  or  elasticity, 
which  embraces  all  of  those  delicate  variations  in 
movement  that  are  inseparable  from  the  finer  nu- 
ances or  inflections  of  feeling. 

Shakespeare  says:  "That  was  a  sweet  air.  It 
had  a  dying  fall." 

Thus  only  can  you  put  real  life  into  your  music. 
The  beauty  and  perfect  proportion  with  which  you 
do  this  is  you,  and  it  depends  entirely  on  your  own 
nature,  your  interest  and  your  ambition. 

It  is  the  unfailing  mirror  of  your  individuality 
and  you  can  not  fool  the  elect  if  you  lack  it.  Feeling 
in  music  is  knowing  just  how  to  play  the  next  note, 
and  this  can  be  decided  only  when  you  understand 
the  importance  of  the  note  through  its  position  in 
the  phrase,  and  its  just  due.  Fine  artistic  taste 
can  hardly  be  developed  along  any  other  line  of 
procedure.  There  are  many  brilliant  passages  of 
music  that,  like  the  flight  of  a  baseball,  are  subject 
to  the  law  of  gravity,  others  that  easily  compare 
with  the  sky-rocket. 

A  vivid  imagination,  a  sensitive  ear,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  infinitesimal  proportions  are  the  musician's 
greatest  endowment,  the  attributes  of  talent. 

The  teacher's  most  difficult  problem  is  to  train 
the  pupil's  eye  to  see  accurately.  I  remember  when, 
as  a  young  student,  I  heard  a  famous  pianist  and 
was  horrified  at  some  terrible  mistakes  he  made; 
fortunately  I  did  not  tell  any  one  about  it  but  when 
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I  reached  home  I  got  out  the  music  and  very  pres- 
ently discovered  that  he  was  exactly  right.  That 
was  a  wonderful  lesson.  You  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful in  observing  the  notes,  down  to  the  smallest 
detail. 

Slow  practice  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  verify 
and  gain  control  over  every  one  of  these  details. 
The  required  tempo  can  then  be  attained  through 
the  exercise  of  will  power.  How  fast  can  you  run  ? 
Would  you  do  better  with  a  mad  dog  at  your  heels? 
The  man  who  thinks  he  can't  is  usually  right. 

Something  should  be  done  for  the  blind  so  that 
they  too,  can  get  their  musical  impressions  phrase 
by  phrase.  I  regret  that,  as  a  teacher  since  1898 
I  have  yet  to  receive  any  sighted  or  blind  pupil  for 
instruction  who  knew  anything  worth  while  or 
definite  about  the  musical  phrase  or  its  interpreta- 
tion. They  were  all  bar  by  bar  students,  bar  none; 
and  as  a  natural  sequence,  expression  was  buried  in 
a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals.  I  was  in  the  same 
boat  until  I  arrived  in  Dresden  in  the  summer  of 
1894. 

I  became  familiar  with  the  wonderful  possibilities 
of  the  Germer  edition  to  help  students  up  the 
musical  hill,  but  I  did  not  discover  that  he  actually 
lived  in  Dresden  until  the  following  January.  I 
spent  the  next  four  years  in  learning  the  editorial 
game,  taking  instruction  seven  hours  every  week, 
allowing  two  for  my  annual  vacation.  Subsequently 
I  read  proof  for  him  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
until  he  died,  in  1913.  I  once  heard  Chauncey 
Depew  tell  about  his  being  on  a  commi  ttee  to  inspect 
an  insane  asylum.  He  noticed  one  of  the  inmates 
gleefully  riding  a  hobby  horse.  He  asked  the  fellow 
if  he  knew  the  difference  between  a  hobby  and  a 
horse.  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the  quick  reply,  "you  can 
£;et  off  a  horse."  On  the  other  hand,  I  read  in  a 
newspaper  recently  that  you  should  get  a  good 
hobby  and  stick  to  it.  I  felt  flattered  by  this, 
because  my  hobby  has  proved  its  value  in  giving 
serious  students  the  knowledge  they  have  all  been 


groping  and  searching  for:  something  tangible 
about  musical  expression. 

It  takes  about  six  months  to  get  a  bar  by  bar 
student  to  actually  see  a  crescendo  and  diminuendo 
indication  and  then  of  his  own  volition  perform  it 
smoothly,  in  correct  artistic  proportion. 

He  has  to  have  new  habits  grafted  into  his  brain. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  It  is  therefore  the 
spice  of  music.  Good  composers  consequently  see 
to  it  that  their  music  is  enriched  by  variety  in  phrase 
length,  variety  in  position  of  climax,  variety  in 
rhythm,  accompaniment  and  tonality.  Fine  pieces 
are  the  happy  result  of  musically  deep  instinct, 
powerful  intuition  and  clever  calculation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  performer  to  penetrate  the 
thought  and  feeling  symbolized  by  the  notes  and 
give  it  to  us  clearly  and  truthfully.  We  are  his 
guests  and  he  must  strive  to  make  us  auricularly 
comfortable,  thus  showing  respect  to  our  ears. 
Musical  expression  is  also  a  profound  study  of  what 
is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  what  it  must  reject. 
Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting.  I  believe  that  by 
the  time  you  really  know  how  you  have  rheumatism 
and  can't!  But  there  is  great  joy  in  learning  art, 
and  in  communing  with  the  great  minds  in  art. 

There  is  also  great  joy  in  helping  those  young 
students  who  seek  the  truth  about  art,  especially 
when  you  see  them  daily  growing  more  able  and 
independent  through  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of 
a  rational,  sensible  method  of  training  the  eye  to 
observe,  so  that  the  hands,  artistically  controlled, 
may  satisfy  the  inner  ear  and  touch  the  soul. 

In  closing  let  me  quote  our  great  American, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe:  "Therefore,  thou  art  not  wrong, 
Israfeh,  who  despisest  an  unimpassioned  song:  to 
thee  the  laurels  belong.  Best  bard,  because  the 
wisest!    Merrily  live  and  long!" 

At  the  Departmental  Meeting  on  Reading, 
Principal  O.  H.  Burritt  presided.  One  paper  was 
presented. 


THE  BLIND  CHILD  AND  HIS  READING 

KATHRYN  E.  MAXFIELD 
Research  Psychologist,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Since  I  am  anxious  to  leave  as  much  time  as 
possible  for  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow  my 
talk  I  shall  try  to  make  my  remarks  short  and  to 
the  point.  In  order  to  define  the  general  limits  of 
our  discussion,  let  me  outline  the  work  which  has 
already  been  done  by  the  Foundation  on  this  subject. 

Until  the  fall  of  1927  a  large  share  of  my  time  was 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  blind  child  and  his  reading. 
During  these  three  years  three  pamphlets  were 
published  having  to  do  explicitly  with  reading 
problems,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  1927  I  sum- 
marized the  investigations  that  had  been  made  and 


the  general  information  we  had  gained  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  book, "  The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading." 
The  first  pamphlet  which  appeared  has  the  imposing 
title  of  "Summary  of  the  Information  Collected  by 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee  on  the  Mechanics  of 
Reading  Raised  Type."  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Mrs.  Elwyn  Fowler,  who  holds  the  records  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  and  of  Lady  Campbell, 
who  gave  many  hours  to  the  tedious  occupation  of 
reading  off  these  records  for  me,  I  was  able  to  sum- 
marize some  of  the  material  which  had  not  been 
previously  studied.    The  results  of  this  study  formed 
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the  bases  for  our  later  investigation  of  the  mechanics 
of  braille  reading. 

The  next  pamphlet,  which  is  called  "Present 
Status  of  Instruction  in  Primary  Reading  in  Resi- 
dential and  Day  School  Classes  for  the  Blind," 
contains  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  which  we 
sent  out  to  all  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  in 
this  country.  (We  also  sent  the  questionnaire  to 
the  schools  in  Canada  but  the  results  came  in  too 
late  to  be  included  in  this  particular  pamphlet.) 
Since  there  was  an  excellent  response  to  this  question- 
naire, we  were  able  to  present  some  figures  which 
may  be  considered  fairly  representative  of  present 
policies. 

The  next  pamphlet  which  had  to  do  with  reading 
dealt  with  the  measurement  of  achievement  in  that 
subject.  This  brochure  also  has  an  all-inclusive 
title,  "Adaptation  of  Educational  Tests  for  Use 
with  Blind  Pupils."  The  adapting  of  these  tests 
accomplishes  two  things:  (1)  It  makes  available 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  superintendents  reading 
tests  having  more  than  one  form;  (2)  it  gives  us 
the  necessary  implements  for  checking  the  value  of 
our  results.  There  is  hardly  a  first-rate  school  for 
seeing  children  in  the  country  which  does  not  make 
use  of  these  standardized  educational  tests.  It  is 
too  bad  that  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the 
blind  should  still  shy  away  from  them.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  the  giving  of  tests  to  the  blind 
is  not  as  easy  as  it  is  to  the  seeing,  no  matter  how 
explicit  the  directions  may  be.  I  am  also  ready  to 
admit  that  with  blind  children  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant to  interpret  the  results  in  terms  of  the 
teacher's  knowledge  of  the  individual  pupil.  But 
isn't  it  true,  that  if  we  do  our  duty  by  our  blind 
pupils  all  of  our  work  demands  more  careful  thought 
and  a  greater  exercise  of  ingenuity  than  Is  expected 
of  the  average  public  school  teacher? 

The  use  of  standardized  tests  can  help  those  of 
us  who  are  In  special  fields  of  education  by  giving 
us  first,  an  opportunity  to  compare  our  children 
with  the  general  run  of  pupils  of  corresponding 
school  grades  and  corresponding  mental  and  chrono- 
logical ages;  and  second,  whenever  we  think  it 
necessary  for  our  special  pupils  to  do  much  better 
than  seeing  children  in  some  particular  field,  it  gives 
us  the  means  of  judging  whether  or  not  they  do 
actually  excel. 

Before  discussing  my  book  I  want  to  mention  an 
article  by  Miss  Feodore  NichoUs  which  has  just 
appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Teachers 
Forum.  Miss  NIcholls  Is  a  teacher  of  the  boys' 
first  and  second  grades  in  the  Department  of  Special 
Studies  at  Perkins  Institution.  Until  Miss  NIcholls 
went  to  Perkins  she  had  never  taught  beginning 
children  to  read  by  the  word  method.  She  had, 
however,  seen  the  method  used  in  the  Louisiana 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  was  anxious  to  try 
it  with  her  own  group  at  Perkins.  Her  arrival  at 
Perkins  nearly  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  our 


experimental  work,  which  antedated  the  D.  S,  S. 
by  two  and  a  half  years.  The  change  from  the  letter 
method  to  the  word  method  on  the  boys'  side  was 
made  at  that  time  and  so  we  have  been  able  to  see 
what  happens  when  children  are  transferred  from 
the  one  method  to  the  other  as  well  as  what  happens 
when  they  are  started  at  first  on  the  word  method. 
Letters  have  come  In  to  us  thanking  us  for  pub- 
lishing Miss  NIcholls'  article  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  of  you  who  teach  beginning  reading  will  find 
it  well  worth  reading. 

Next  year  the  teaching  of  the  word  method  will 
be  continued  into  the  third  grade.  (The  girls  In 
the  D.  S.  S.  have  been  taught  to  read  by  the  word 
method  for  many  years.) 

Incidentally  Dr.  Kiefer  has  worked  out  some 
reading  games  which  we  hope  to  publish  next  year 
and  which  promise  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  many 
teachers  whether  or  not  they  have  had  previous 
experience  in  teaching  blind  children. 

With  regard  to  my  book  I  particularly  want  to 
mention  the  chapter  on  Phonics  and  Speech  Cor- 
rection. In  my  visits  to  different  schools  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  number  of  speech  defects 
which  are  to  be  found  even  among  those  children 
who  have  unusual  mental  ability.  Many  people 
have  assumed  that  blind  children  have  better  speech 
and  a  better  command  of  words  than  do  seeing 
children.  This  may  be  true  If  one  compares  seeing 
children  from  the  lower  classes  with  blind  children 
of  the  same  class  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
attending  schools  for  the  blind.  However  that  may 
be,  I  doubt  if  such  a  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
blind  exists  between  children  of  corresponding  edu- 
cational opportunities.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
sometimes  misled  by  the  "bookish"  vocabulary 
of  many  blind  people.  Simply  because  blind  children 
use  the  words  which  they  hear  most  frequently  from 
the  teachers  who  are  their  constant  associates  is 
neither  an  indication  that  they  possess  a  large 
meaningful  vocabulary  nor  that  they  are  free  fromi 
such  speech  mannerisms  as  will  unconsciously  affect 
future  would-be  employers  and  friends.  Blind 
people  should  not  only  be  as  agreeable  and  attractive 
as  seeing  people  but  they  should  make  every  effort 
to  be  more  so.  Pleasant  speech  and  freedom  from 
"blindlsms"  probably  cannot  be  called  character 
traits  but  they  are  certainly  personality  traits. 
This  subject  of  speech  defect  is  included  in  "The 
Blind  Child  and  His  Reading"  because  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  we  have  found  speech  defects, 
often  mild  ones,  closely  connected  with  reading 
difficulties.  The  use  of  phonics  might  just  as  well 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  children  who 
are  suffering  from  speech  defects.  Such  an  adapta- 
tion will  tend  to  lessen  the  reading  difficulties  of 
these  children  and  at  the  same  time  will  help  them 
to  remedy  early  In  life  such  peculiarities  of  speech 
as  might  prove  to  be  genuine  handicaps  later. 

If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  the  chapter 
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on  "Mechanics  of  Braille  Reading,"  I  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  them.  Chapter  IV,  the  "Discussion  of 
present  Methods  of  Introducing  Beginning  Braille 
Reading,"  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  "Present 
Status"  brochure  and  includes  a  discussion  of  these 
methods.  It  also  reviews  a  few  methods  used  in 
other  countries.  Chapter  V,  "Learning  by  Doing," 
probably  presents  no  difficulties  which  might  raise 
questions.  The  chapter  on  Exceptional  Children 
has  been  included  for  the  use  of  teachers  who  have 
no  psychologist  within  reach  to  help  them  in  the 
study  of  such  unusual  children.  The  chapter  on 
"Tests  and  Records"  I  have  already  covered  in 
my  discussion  of  the  pamphlet,  "Adaptation  of 
Educational  Tests  for  Use  with  Blind  People." 

By  way  of  an  extension  to  the  chapter  of  "  Materi- 
als" I  might  say  that  a  number  of  readers  and 
reading  games  have  been  put  into  braille  by  The 
American  Printing  House,  The  Howe  Publishing 
Society,  and  The  Howe  Memorial  Press  during  the 
last  year.  The  American  Printing  House  has  already 
announced  the  Winston  Reader  and  by  next  fall 
I  believe  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  will  be  ready 
to  announce  some  of  its  publications  also. 

Before  concluding  I  want  to  mention  the  Garin 
Process,  which  has  so  far  had  a  checkered  career  in 
this  country.  Now,  however,  I  believe,  there  are 
modifications  of  the  original  Garin  Process  which 


can  be  recommended.  The  first  is  that  used  by  the 
Red  Cross  concerning  which  information  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Armstrong, 
American  Red  Cross,  598  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  The  other  is  the  process  recently  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Bryan,  head  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  in  Boston.  We  have  the  material  for  his 
process  here  at  the  convention  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  come  and  see  a  demonstration. 
Now  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which 
you  or  Dr.  Burritt  may  want  to  ask. 

Discussion:  In  the  discussion  of  the  problems  en- 
countered by  the  teachers  of  reading  two  major  prob- 
lems stressed  were  those  presented  by  the  presence  in 
our  schools  of  such  large  numbers  of  children  (1)  of 
low-grade  mental  equipment  ranging  between  the 
moron  and  the  blind  feeble-minded,  and  (2)  those 
possessed  of  some  vision.  Suggested  solutions  of 
these  problems  were  (a)  special  provision  by  each 
state  for  the  blind  feeble-minded,  and  (b)  the  pro- 
duction of  text-books  for  the  elementary  grades  in 
braille  and  clear-type. 

A  Round  Table  of  Superintendents  was  held 
under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent  Thos.  S. 
McAloney.  No  papers  were  presented  and  the 
hours  were  spent  in  familiar  discussion  of  common 
problems. 


FOURTH  SESSION 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  iS 


This  session  was  given  over  to  entertainment. 
Walter  C.  Gran,  reader  and  impersonator,  Minne- 


apolis, presented  his  reading  of  Channing  Pollock's 
play,  "The  Fool." 


FIFTH  SESSION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  27 


At  the  fifth  session,  "Extra  Curricular  Activities 
in  Schools  for  the  BHnd"was  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. Superintendent  Eleanor  A.  Wilson's  paper 
was  read  by  Miss  Grace  Breen,  and  Superintendent 
J.  W.  Howard  opened   the  discussion   and   there 


was  general  contribution  of  experiences  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Superintendent  George  B.  Fryer,  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Shanghai,  China,  was  introduced 
and  addressed  the  Association. 


EXTRA  CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ELEANOR  A.  WILSON 
Superintendent,  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


The  greatest  thing  in  this  world  is  a  human  life, 
and  the  greatest  work,  the  training  and  development 
of  a  life  for  usefulness  in  the  world.  As  educators 
we  are  life  builders,  and  how  great  the  task  to  which 
we  have  set  our  hands!  As  Daniel  Webster  once 
said:    "If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;    if 


we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear 
temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust;  but  if  we  work 
upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with 
principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  our  fellowmen:  that  will  brighten  to  all  eternity." 
Our  lives,  for  the  most  part,  are  mere  products 
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of  circumstances  which  surround  us,  or  copies  of 
other  lives  that  either  are  with  us  or  have  preceded 
us.  When  physical  handicaps  limit  our  ability  to 
develop  in  a  normal  way  that  ability  must  be  sup- 
plemented, and  naturally  we  would  turn  to  those 
avenues  which  offer  best  advantages.  In  the  case 
of  those  handicapped  by  loss  of  sight,  schools  for 
the  blind  are  the  logical  sources  to  which  they  turn. 
Realizing  that  our  schools  are  not  adequate  in  de- 
veloping a  full  normal  life  through  a  standard  school 
course  alone,  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  seek 
extra  curricular  activities  to  supply  this  deficiency — 
hence  the  subject  assigned  me. 

In  a  study  of  this  kind  the  theoretical  has  no 
place.  Only  the  "tried  and  true"  has  any  practical 
value.  It  shall  be  my  aim  to  present  such  activities 
as  have  been  tried  and  found  helpful,  and  I  am  able 
to  do  this  because  of  the  ready  response  to  requests 
relative  to  this  subject  made  of  superintendents 
and  workers  in  our  schools.  To  all  these  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

A  study  of  the  activities  reported  from  the  various 
schools  resolves  these  activities  into  the  following 
classes  or  divisions:  Music,  Industry,  Religion, 
Athletics,  Activities  Based  on  Literary  Pursuits, 
Social  Activities  and  a  miscellaneous  group  differing 
from  these  and  from  each  other.  We  note,  too,  that 
what  some  have  classed  as  extra  curricular  activities, 
others  have  classed  as  a  part  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum. We  shall  try  to  include  all  that  have  been  tried 
and  proved  helpful  and  leave  each  individual  worker 
to  classify  as  to  regular  or  extra  activities. 

We  shall  begin  with  what  we  have  been  pleased 
to  term  the  miscellaneous.  Here  Boy  Scout  and 
Girl  Scout  or  Camp  Fire  Girls  head  the  list  as  being 
the  most  popular  activity,  both  in  being  found 
more  often  than  any  other  activity,  and,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  have  you  found  most  help- 
ful?" being  named  first  more  often  than  any  other 
activity.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  schools  reporting 
have  these  activities,  thirty  per  cent,  of  those 
having  troops  place  them  as  best  and  most  helpful, 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  those  not  having  troops  are 
contemplating  organization  in  the  near  future.  The 
following  quotations  give  reasons  for  their  popu- 
larity. "Boy  Scouting  takes  the  boys  out  from 
among  their  own  afflicted  class  and  places  them  in 
strict  competition  with  normal  boys.  It  broadens 
their  scope  of  life,  making  them  practical,  useful 
and  more  independent.  It  solves  the  problem  of 
discipline  with  those  in  scouting  and  this  spirit  or 
influence  spreads  throughout  the  entire  school. 
Scouting  requires  a  boy  to  assume  responsibility." 
Again,  "Scout  work  gives  our  girls  healthful  exer- 
cise and  courage  in  movements."  Another  says, 
"We  consider  Girl  Scout  and  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
tions are  the  most  helpful  for  character  training 
and  for  teaching  high  ideals."  Still  another,  "We 
feel  that  Camp  Fire  and  Scout  work,  together  with 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  and  Glee  Clubs,  are 


perhaps  the  most  helpful,  inasmuch  as  they  develop 
such  desirable  qualities  as  initiative,  leadership  and 
co-operation,  and  provide  opportunities  for  outside 
contacts  with  seeing  people."  A  fourth  says,  "In 
importance,  we  place  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls  first,  because  of  their  constructive  work, 
wholesome  influence  and  outside  contacts."  An- 
other, "If  we  could  have  only  one  activity,  I  think 
we  would  stick  to  the  Scouts  and  add  to  their  normal 
activities  certain  social  and  literary  features.  These 
organizations  are  nation  wide,  have  standard  re- 
quirements for  membership  and  promotion,  they 
give  scope  for  a  wide  variety  of  talent  and  stimulate 
all  the  members  to  an  endeavor  to  excel  in  some 
one  thing.  The  Boy  Scouts  especially  are  at  times 
of  considerable  assistance  in  school  discipline." 
Lastly,  on  Scout  work,  one  school  writes,  and  doubt- 
less many  could  say  the  same,  "We  have  many 
first-class  scouts.  Our  pupils  have  many  merit 
badges  and  we  have  one  Eagle  Scout  with  several 
others  working  for  that  honor.  Scout  work  has 
proven  very  helpful  to  us. " 

Two  other  activities  we  have  classed  with  the 
miscellaneous  proved  popular  among  all  reporting 
schools;  namely,  visits  to  places  of  interest  pro- 
vided for  the  pupils  and  radio  work  including 
building  and  installing  sets,  broadcasting  and  re- 
ceiving, while  in  one  school  some  work  in  building 
transmitting  sets  has  been  done,  one  pupil  rendering 
valuable  service  to  the  school  through  sending  and 
receiving  messages  on  sets  of  his  own  construction. 
Through  this  contact  boys  of  this  school  have  been 
invited  to  membership  in  the  Radio  Club  of  the 
city.  Advantages  of  this  need  no  comment.  Re- 
garding radio,  it  seems  to  be  a  happy  arrangement 
that  some  have  regular  scheduled  nights  for  lis- 
tening to  radio  programs. 

Among  the  plans  for  visiting  places  of  interest 
one  especially  we  desire  to  make  known  to  all  is 
the  opportunity  given  senior  classes  to  choose  the 
trip  they  desire  anywhere  within  the  state  and 
enjoy  this  trip  as  the  guests  of  the  state.  Attend- 
ance at  concerts  and  lecture  courses  is  urged  by 
many  because  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  therefrom. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  we  placed,  too,  the 
summer  school  named  as  extra  curricular  by  one 
school,  in  that  attendance  is  voluntary  and  half  of 
the  day  given  to  study,  and  the  other  half  to  directed 
play  and  visits  to  places  of  interest. 

Next  we  turn  to  the  group  of  activities  having 
literary  work  as  the  basis,  literary  clubs  of  varying 
nature  being  almost  as  popular  as  Scout  movements. 
The  organizations  where  the  students  themselves 
are  responsible  for  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment seem  to  be  considered  most  helpful.  We  note 
that  all  of  these  clubs  or  societies  have  some  definite 
aim  and  shall  try  to  give  these  briefly,  as  we  may 
find  in  the  experience  of  some  one  else  just  the  thing 
needful  for  our  own  particular  group.  We  note 
first  the  purely  literary.    Through  volunteer  organi- 
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zation,  or  assigned  outside  work  for  class,  a  student 
monthly  is  published,  or  some  form  of  journalism 
is  studied  and  articles  offered  for  publication.  Many 
workers  mentioned,  too,  the  school  day  reading 
hour.  I  judge  that  most  of  us  include  this  daily 
hour  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  If  not  so 
included,  it  should  certainly  be  provided  in  some 
way,  for  by  no  other  means  can  the  taste  for  good 
literature,  so  essential  for  a  happy,  useful  life,  be 
formed. 

Some  have  found  a  Saturday  Reading  Circle  and 
a  Sunday  Reading  Hour  for  the  entire  group  has 
many  advantages.  One  has  found  weekly  meetings 
of  the  Literary  Society  combining  program  and 
social  hour  to  be  very  advantageous.  The  danger 
here,  however,  is  that  meeting  too  frequently  tends 
to  lower  the  standard  of  the  program.  Second  in 
number  to  the  general  Literary  Club  is  the  Dramatic 
Club,  which  not  only  gives  pleasure  to  the  members 
but  gives  ease  and  poise,  and  affords  opportunity 
for  correcting  disagreeable  mannerisms  by  directors 
without  giving  offense  or  causing  self-consciousness. 
Declamation  and  debating  contests,  with  awards 
for  the  winners  have  proved  helpful  in  many  instances 
as  a  means  of  creating  interest  and  acting  as  spur 
to  best  work.  In  all  the  meetings  there  should  be 
strict  observance  of  correct  parliamentary  practice. 

Any  who  have  as  a  part  of  the  activities,  clubs  or 
even  an  occasional  meeting  philanthropic  in  its 
object  have  found  these  helpful  in  the  ethical  training 
of  those  so  engaged,  in  the  happiness  it  gives  them 
to  have  rendered  service  for  others  and  in  its  helpful 
reaction  upon  the  entire  student  body.  Funds  for 
rendering  the  service  desired  are  gathered  through 
plays  or  programs  for  which  admission  is  charged, 
through  sale  of  postcards,  penny  banks,  free  will 
contributions,  food  sales,  sales  of  articles  made  by 
the  members,  and  so  forth.  The  objects  selected 
as  reported  are  support  of  orphan,  support  or  re- 
claiming of  some  unfortunate  one,  assisting  in 
mission  or  hospital  work,  providing  flowers  in  case 
of  sickness.  The  advantage  of  some  work  of  this 
kind  is  realized  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  perhaps 
the  only  teaching  that  will  be  given  the  child  to 
lead  to  the  performance  of  the  unselfish  act.  Too 
often  the  handicapped  child  is  made  to  feel  that  he 
is  to  be  ministered  unto  rather  than  to  minister. 

I  mention  here  the  Forward  Club  which  might 
be  classed  in  either  Social  or  Literary  division.  In 
fact,  in  all  the  club  meetings  we  find,  as  it  should  be, 
the  literary  and  social  combined.  The  Forward 
Club  is  a  voluntary  meeting,  one  hour  a  week,  to 
give  the  student  opportunity  to  learn  the  things 
all  should  know  about  travel,  about  stopping  at 
hotels,  what  to  expect  of  others,  what  to  do  to  obtain 
these  courtesies,  in  short  to  teach  etiquette  in  the 
broad  sense.  It  has  been  pleasing  to  note  the  im- 
provement in  the  social  gatherings  of  the  pupils 
themselves  and  especially  with  what  greater  ease 
they  take  their  place  at  social  functions  when  they 


mingle  with  the  sighted.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  all  mentioned  the  eagerness  of  pupils  to  put 
into  practice  the  social  amenities  acquired,  as 
observed  through  the  various  parties  given— danc- 
ing, card  parties,  socials  and  games. 

We  find  various  ways  of  offering  the  social  gath- 
erings. Some  schools  offer  them  through  observance 
of  holidays  with  program  and  social  hour,  others 
through  parties  given  once  a  month  under  direction 
of  teachers,  and  through  annual  picnics  for  dif- 
ferent groups. 

As  we  turn  to  the  athletic,  the  opinion  is  general 
among  all  who  have  entered  the  athletic  contests 
that  these  have  proven  most  beneficial,  those  con- 
tests with  other  schools  and  especially  those  con- 
tests entered  into  with  the  sighted.  Hikes  and 
camping  trips  hold  a  high  place  among  those  who 
have  tried  them.  Adapted  foot-ball,  medicine  ball, 
swimming,  roller  skating,  bowling  and  gymnasium 
public  demonstrations  have  all  been  found  to  serve 
in  a  beneficial  way,  but  time  does  not  permit  a 
discussion  of  the  relative  benefits. 

For  the  little  people,  specially  directed  play 
classes  are  provided  that  very  early  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  body  may  be  begun. 
Excursions  are  planned  especially  in  the  spring 
time  that  the  little  child  may  be  taught  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  spring,  the  appearance  of  the 
flowers,  the  early  bird,  and  learn  to  know  and  love 
nature. 

The  time  for  this  paper  is  almost  Exhausted  and 
no  mention  yet  made  of  that  wide  field  so  helpful 
and  so  interesting  to  the  sightless— music.  It  has 
its  place  in  the  regular  curriculum,  but  interest  has 
been  deepened  and  opportunity  widened  through 
glee  clubs,  sextettes,  band,  orchestra,  jazz  orchestra, 
quartettes — both  brass  and  vocal,  contests  in  piano, 
violin  and  voice  among  groups  of  pupils  and  with 
the  sighted.  One  school  has  solved  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  on  Sunday  by  arranging  for  a  Sunday 
evening  music  program.  One  school  testifies  that 
permanent  benefit  was  derived  from  contests  with 
other  schools  both  from  the  contest  itself  because 
of  confidence  instilled  through  successes  won,  and 
because  of  interest  created  in  the  school  through 
the  schools  being  denied  the  privilege  of  continuing 
in  the  contest.  It  was  in  music  memory  contest 
among  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  first  year 
of  the  contest  the  School  for  the  Blind  received 
more  firsts  than  any  other  school.  Protests  were 
entered  that  the  blind  children  had  received  more 
training.  Compromise  was  offered  through  in- 
creasing the  numbers  required  of  pupils  of  School 
for  Blind  but  to  be  judged  on  same  percentage  basis. 
Again  highest  rank  went  to  School  for  Blind  with 
the  result  they  were  ruled  out  of  music  memory 
contests  with  public  schools,  but  the  school  had 
gained  helpful  publicity.  Practice  teaching  for 
music  pupils  is  provided  in  some  of  our  schools,  in 
some  cases  opportunity  being  given  for  teaching 
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sighted  pupils,  thus  giving  a  confidence  that  will  be 
of  untold  value  when  school  days  are  over,  whether 
or  not  the  pupil  shall  choose  music  as  his  life-work. 

This  brings  us  to  the  industrial  class  where  again 
we  find  the  extra  curricular  merging  into  regular 
school  curriculum  and  vice  versa.  Time  will  permit 
the  mere  mention  of  activities  suggested  in  this  class. 
Mop-making,  brush-making,  broom-making,  caning, 
tuning,  player  work,  rabbit  raising  and  dairying 
for  boys.  For  girls,  all  kinds  of  fancy  work,  basketry, 
sewing,  cooking,  and  dining-room  work.  For  both 
boys  and  girls  poultry  raising,  weaving,  gardening, 
and  opportunity  for  individual  project  work  each 
Saturday  morning. 

The  religious  life  is  cared  for  through  Girl  Re- 
serves, Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organizations, 
junior  and  senior  Christian  Endeavor,  Sunday 
school  and  vesper  services  held  in  school  audito- 
riums, and  provision  being  made  for  attendance  at 
Sunday  school  and  church  in  the  churches  of  their 
choice. 

Thus  have  we  tried  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
extra  curricular  activities  as  they  are  found  in  our 
schools.  The  writer  has  made  no  attempt  to  present 
an  exhaustive  paper.  There  is  much  more  to  be 
said.  Our  study  of  these  activities  as  they  are 
found  in  our  schools  leads  to  this  conclusion.  There 
is  an  earnest  effort  to  help  those  in  our  charge  to 
rise  above  the  physical  handicap;  to  give  them 
training  along  practical  as  well  as  cultural  and  ethical 
lines;  to  help  them  to  help  themselves  in  the  busy 
workaday  world  in  which  the  life  must  be  spent. 

Discussion  by  J.  W.  Howard,  Superintendent, 
Oregon  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore. 

The  information  that  I  have  to  offer  in  this  short 
paper  will  be  derived  chiefly  from  the  small  Oregon 
school  with  its  enrolment  of  fifty  pupils.  Excepting 
our  sister  school  at  Vancouver,  Washington,  our 
location  is  quite  remote  from  the  other  schools  for 
the  blind,  both  large  and  small.  For  this  reason  I 
am  not  very  familiar  with  the  special  activities 
pursued  in  other  small  schools.  To  make  a  begin- 
ning I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  briefly  "  the  extra 
curricular  activities"  familiar  to  the  pupils  of  the 
institution  for  the  blind  at  Salem. 

Our  school  is  opened  each  school-day  morning 
with  strictly  non-sectarian  devotional  exercises, 
followed  by  something  appertaining  to  school 
spirit,  patriotism,  education  or  current  topics.  In 
addition  to  this  pupils  in  the  literary  and  musical 
departments  appear  in  the  presentation  of  special 
selections  according  to  a  pre-arranged  schedule. 
On  Sunday  morning  all  of  the  pupils  regularly  at- 
tend Sunday  school  with  the  teachers  at  one  of  the 
down  town  churches.  A  few  of  the  older  ones  with 
one  teacher  are  privileged  to  remain  for  the  church 
service  also.  This  arrangement  is  a  great  aid  in 
bringing  these  institution  children  in  closer  touch 
with  respectable  seeing  people  in  various  walks  of 


life.  Sunday  afternoon  is  partly  taken  up  with  a 
story  hour  conducted  by  one  of  the  senior  students 
of  the  Willamette  University  located  near  by. 
Later,  radio  programs,  auto  rides  and  hikes  are 
encouraged.  Sunday  evenings  are  given  over  to 
reading,  conversation  and  music.  Several  of  the 
older  boys  are  allowed  to  go  to  church  In  the  evening 
with  special  permission  and  the  older  girls  may  go 
with  a  teacher  if  convenient. 

As  the  school  is  located  only  five  blocks  from  the 
downtown  section  of  Salem,  the  pupils  are  quite 
often  privileged  to  attend  concerts,  lectures  and 
some  other  kinds  of  entertainment  without  any 
great  inconvenience.  Our  annual  visit  to  the  State 
Fair  in  September,  the  Hallowe'en  Party  late  In 
October  and  the  all-day  school  picnic  in  May  are 
always  anticipated  by  the  pupils  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure. 

In  nice  weather  evening  meals  are  served  out  of 
doors,  where  picnic  tables  and  benches  are  specially 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Carefully  chaperoned 
dancing  parties  for  high  school  and  eighth  grade 
pupils  are  given  every  other  month  and  the  younger 
pupils  have  their  parties  at  irregular  intervals. 
Local  organizations  present  musical  and  other  forms 
of  entertainment  in  our  chapel  from  time  to  time 
during  the  nine  months  of  school.  The  Salem 
Woman's  Club  in  particular  has  a  special  standing 
committee  to  arrange  for  various  kinds  of  enter- 
taining programs  which  are  presented  at  each  of 
the  state  institutions  located  in  and  near  Salem. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  pupils  often  assist  with  the 
music  at  the  Lions  and  other  dinner  club  banquets, 
local  churches  and  so  forth.  Our  orchestra  and  glee 
club  work  which  has  flourished  in  past  years  was 
discontinued  some  months  ago  on  account  of  being 
unable  to  secure  a  suitable  instructor.  I  expect 
this  activity  to  be  resumed  in  the  fall. 

The  Students'  Musical  and  Literary  Society, 
under  the  supervision  of  faculty  members,  presents 
a  set  public  program  in  the  chapel  each  alternate 
month. 

The  Oregon  school  is  too  small  to  employ  a  special 
director  and  teacher  of  physical  training — at  least 
this  is  the  sentiment  of  those  in  control  of  the  in- 
stitution. However,  the  work  is  carried  on  by  two 
of  the  literary  teachers  who  have  only  a  limited 
amount  of  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  it.  For 
this  reason  we  have  specialized  very  little  in  ath- 
letics and  have  never  tried  to  compete  with  larger 
schools  In  track  meets  or  other  activities  along  that 
line.  In  addition  to  our  general  gymnasium  and 
playgrounds  equipment  I  have  recently  added  a 
football  for  the  boys  and  a  basket-ball  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  These  are  a  great  advantage  to 
partially  sighted  pupils  and  even  the  totally  blind 
have  been  surprisingly  skilful  in  putting  the  basket 
ball  In  the  goals  which  are  attached  to  oak  tree 
trunks  on  the  playgounds.  Of  course,  no  regular 
games  have  been  played,  but  much  regular  exercise 
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and  fun  have  resulted.  I  have  also  purchased  for 
the  younger  children  two  strongly  built  express 
wagons  with  rubber  tires. 

For  use  during  periods  of  inclement  weather  the 
girls  have  a  playroom  fitted  for  them  near  their 
dormitory  section.  The  boys  have  a  fine  enclosed 
workshop  in  the  basement  of  their  new  fire-proof 
cottage.  They  are  furnished  with  some  tools,  nails 
and  box  lumber  for  their  own  use.  The  boys  are 
also  busy  with  the  simpler  forms  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus including  radio  set  construction.  Some 
half  dozen  radio  sets  have  been  completed  by  the 
older  boys  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  incomplete  ex- 
perimental work.  The  best  finished  model  in  this 
Hne  was  on  exhibit  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair  last 
fall  and  attracted  wide  attention.  The  work  on 
this  model  was  done  entirely  by  a  totally  blind  boy 
of  sixteen.  Cards,  dominoes,  checkers,  and  many 
other  forms  of  indoor  pastimes  are  encouraged. 
Two  totally  blind  girls  are  very  proficient  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  flowers. 

For  several  years  we  had  a  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
tion in  our  school  and  it  was  fairly  successful,  al- 
though we  could  not  participate  in  all  the  activities 
alongside  the  town  boys,  e.  g.,  going  away  on  all- 
night  camping  expeditions  and  the  like.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  scout  master,  this  line  of 
endeavor  has  been  inactive. 

A  number  of  our  intermediate  children  are  in- 
terested in  the  publicity  work  of  the  "Journal 
Juniors"  and  are  a  part  of  that  organization  which 
is  conducted  by  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal,  a  paper 
published  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

In  addition  to  the  work  offered  in  individual 
voice  training  we  have  the  services  of  the  best 
known  vocal  teachers  in  the  state  to  specially  train 
two  voices  of  great  promise  among  the  older  girls. 
This  expense  is  met  by  private  outside  assistance 
entirely. 

While  the  extra  curricular  activities  of  a  boarding 
school  for  the  blind  should  not  be  carried  too  far, 
particularly  along  any  one  line  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  these  outside  diversions  and  social  contacts 


are  by  their  very  nature  a  wonderful  help  in  forming 
the  complement  to  the  prescribed  courses  of  the 
school.  The  two,  united  and  tempered  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  common  sense  and  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  institution, 
will,  eventually,  bring  the  pupils  to  the  realization 
of  a  more  complete,  happy  and  successful  life. 

The  nature  of  our  pupils  demands  that  these 
extra  contacts  fostered  by  the  lines  of  endeavor 
mentioned  before  should  be  carried  on  with  ever- 
increasing  ardor — blurring  and  perhaps  blotting 
out  many  peculiar  mannerisms  of  the  body  and 
narrow,  misguided  thoughts  of  the  mind,  to  the 
end  that  our  students  shall  be  more  fully  prepared 
to  live  in  the  "seeing"  world  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  The  time  of  pupils  in  these  resident 
schools,  not  being  fully  taken  up  as  it  is  in  the 
homes  of  "seeing"  pupils  attending  day  schools,  is 
sure  to  be  spent  altogether  too  much  in  idleness, 
spreading  and  enlarging  on  disloyal  gossip,  culti- 
vating evil  and  too  often  obscene  habits  of  talk 
and  action  and  doing  other  things  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  best  development  of  themselves  and 
their  school. 

As  my  school  grows  larger  I  plan  to  have  another 
well-organized  Boy  Scout  troop  and  a  company  of 
Campfire  girls  with  a  competent  leader  in  charge. 
I  also  hope  to  have  a  more  definite  department  of 
physical  training  under  the  guidance  of  a  trained 
instructor  to  the  end  that  our  pupils  may  be  privi- 
leged to  take  a  greater  part  in  general  athletics  than 
formerly. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  offered  very  much  of  value  in  this  short 
paper,  but  I  do  realize  that  I  am  getting  many 
helpful  suggestions  from  the  representatives  of 
other  schools  here  assembled.  I  feel  greatly  honored 
to  be  asked,  as  a  representative  of  one  of  the  small 
schools,  to  present  this  paper  before  a  body  of 
nationally  known  instructors  of  the  blind,  assembled 
in  this  convention,  a  meeting  symbolizing  as  it  does 
all  that  is  best  and  forward-looking  in  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 


ADDRESS 

GEORGE  B.  FRYER 
Superintendent  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai,  China 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  stand 
before  you  this  morning,  partly  because  you  have 
extended  to  me  the  privilege  of  attending  this 
wonderful  and  inspiring  conference,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
members  of  the  American  Association  of  the  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  and  of  renewing  some  of  the 
delightful  friendships  that  were  started  some  ten 
years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Fryer  and  I  had  the  honor  of 
visiting  a  great  many  institutions  and  work  for  the 


blind  relief  in  the  different  States.  The  cordiality 
with  which  you  received  us  and  the  unique  experi- 
ence we  had  of  visiting  so  many  schools  and  viewing 
the  work  from  so  many  angles  was  invaluable  to  us, 
and  we  appreciated  it  more  than  we  can  tell.  You 
have  extended  the  same  sincere  cordiality  to  me  on 
this  occasion  and  my  only  regret  is  that  I  was  unable 
to  bring  Mrs.  Fryer  with  me. 

I  have  been  asked  by  your  Chairman  to  tell  you, 
in  the  few  minutes  kindly  allotted  to  me,  something 
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about  the  work  which  we  are  trying  to  do  in  China 
and  what  is  being  done  for  the  million  or  more  blind, 
the  majority  of  whom  live  in  abject  poverty  and 
misery  in  that  vast  and  resourceful  country. 

China  is,  as  you  know,  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  including  Alaska.  With  its 
towering  mountain  ranges,  its  wide  and  fertile 
plains,  and  its  vast  rivers  it  supports  a  population 
of  over  400,000,000.  A  large  number  of  these  un- 
fortunately have  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  while 
a  great  percentage  are  only  just  one  jump  ahead  of 
abject  poverty.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  tell 
you  about  this  most  interesting  people,  who  are  now 
the  talk  of  the  world  and  who  are  going  through  one 
of  the  crudest  and  bloodiest  revolutions  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

When  Mrs.  Fryer  and  I  undertook  to  carry  out 
the  plans  suggested  by  my  father  some  sixteen 
years  ago,  the  problem  laid  before  us  was  to  organize 
a  work  for  the  blind  in  Shanghai  and  to  build  there 
a  model  institution  that  would  serve  as  an  example 
for  the  whole  of  China,  and  try  to  correlate  the  work 
that  had  already  been  so  successfully  started  in  ten 
or  more  centers.  We  were  then  to  follow  the  same 
lines  for  the  deaf  and  afterwards  do  what  we  could 
for  the  feeble-minded  and  backward.  This  task 
loomed  before  us  rather  formidably,  but  after  sixteen 
years  of  rather  strenuous  work,  we  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese 
Blind  which  is  known  all  over  China  and  in  many 
parts  of  America  and  England,  and  is  really  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good;  and  a  School  for  the  Deaf 
where  thirty-six  deaf  boys  and  girls  are  being 
taught  language  and  are  able  to  communicate  to 
some  extent  with  their  friends  and  relatives.  Upon 
this  foundation  we  hope  a  satisfactory  superstructure 
will  eventually  evolve.  The  work  for  the  feeble- 
minded is  unfortunately  still  in  our  imaginations. 

Because  China  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth, 
people  often  imagine  that  everything  is  upside 
down.  This  is  true  to  some  extent.  The  Chinese 
do,  among  other  things,  commence  to  read  their 
books  from  the  back,  and  the  characters  go  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  they  do  wear  their  vests  on  the 
outside  of  their  coats  and  gowns.  Likewise,  a  great 
many  of  the  problems  and  affairs  of  daily  life  have 
to  be  approached  from  a  different  angle,  and  in 
dealing  with  our  particular  problems  it  is  often 
necessary  to  reverse  the  methods  usually  employed 
owing  to  the  characteristics  and  nature  of  the  people. 
You  will  thus  readily  see  that  this  work  is  quite 
unique  in  its  way  and  has  to  be  carried  on  step  by 
step,  oftentimes  putting  on  our  roof  before  the 
walls  are  intact. 

There  are  now  about  twenty-nine  schools  or 
centers  where  work  for  the  blind  is  carried  on  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  In  all,  about  1200 
boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women,  are  being 
helped  along  the  road  to  independence — a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket — nevertheless  a  start  has  been  made. 


In  our  institutions  we  endeavor  to  follow  the 
systems  and  methods  employed  in  teaching  the 
bhnd  in  this  country.  As  yet  we  have  no  Sunshine 
or  Baby  Homes,  but  of  necessity  children  have  to 
be  taken  in  when  very  young.  A  kindergarten  de- 
partment takes  care  of  these  until  they  are  able  to 
look  after  themselves  and  are  ready  for  school. 
They  then  enter  the  primary  and  are  given  four 
years  and  then  three  years  of  work  which  corres- 
ponds in  scholarship  and  technique  to  the  work  of 
usual  Chinese  schools,  with  emphasis  placed  upon 
handwork  and  music.  By  aiming  to  be  a  "model 
school,"  we  have  to  be  open  for  inspection  at  any 
time  and  a  certain  amount  of  show  work  has  to  be 
in  readiness.  We  have  a  great  number  of  visitors, 
including  many  students  of  schools  and  colleges 
who  make  a  visit  to  our  institution  and  a  study 
of  our  methods  and  systems  a  part  of  their  school 
course.  We  also  give  programs  and  entertainments 
for  the  purpose  of  pubUcity.  Last  year  we  reckoned 
that  over  5000  Chinese  and  Europeans  saw  what 
could  be  done  for  the  blind. 

Those  who  are  capable  are  given  a  higher  educa- 
tion, and  we  have  graduates  of  the  University  who 
are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  business  world, 
scholarships  being  provided  for  them  by  St.  John's 
University.  One  graduate  is  a  tutor  in  a  well-to-do 
Chinese  family  and  teaches  his  seven  charges 
English  and  other  subjects.  Another  is  a  dicta- 
phone typist  in  one  of  the  leading  newspaper  offices 
and  is  also  private  secretary  to  the  manager.  He 
is  able  to  type  about  ninety  words  a  minute  and 
averages  one  mistake  in  two  or  three  pages.  He  is 
a  paragon  in  spelling  and  his  English  is  such  that 
he  often  answers  letters  without  dictation.  An- 
other is  a  typist  and  takes  letters  on  the  typewriter 
direct  sufficiently  fast  to  make  it  workable.  Still 
another  is  studying  theology  and  will  be  useful 
later  on. 

One  of  our  chief  problems  is  to  place  our  grad- 
uates in  satisfactory  positions.  The  great  majority 
have  to  enter  our  "  Blind  Art"  workshop,  which  now 
has  about  twenty  workers  who  are  able  to  support 
themselves  comfortably.  We  specialize  in  all 
kinds  of  rattan  furniture  and  baskets  and  last  year 
made  about  J6000  worth.  Over  twenty-five  percent 
went  to  the  blind  workers.  We  were  able  to  sell 
all  of  these  probably  because  we  confine  ourselves 
to  one  branch  of  work  and  give  foreign  supervision 
to  all  that  is  sent  out,  which  is  not  done  by  the 
many,  many  local  Chinese  rattan  shops.  We  have, 
in  connection  with  this  work,  a  rattan  splitting 
department,  which  prepares  the  rattan  and  cane  for 
our  own  use,  thus  giving  employment  to  more 
blind  workers.  We  have  to  run  this  workshop  on 
business  lines  and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion  upon  this  subject,  especially  the  remarks 
made  by  Superintendent  Hooper. 

The  writing  of  Chinese  in  braille  has  been  a  very 
difficult  question,  there  being  so  many  dialects,  and 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  each  school  has  had  to  evolve 
its  own  braille,  we  have  had  nine  different  types 
and  systems.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  question,  with  the  result  that  all 
schools  promised  to  install,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
system  of  initials  and  finals  invented  by  Miss 
Garland,  and  called  the  Union  Mandarin  Braille. 
In  this  system  the  pupil  or  reader  has  to  learn  18 
initials  and  36  finals  which,  when  combined,  will 
make  all  the  sounds  in  that  Mandarin  dialect,  which 
is  that  used  by  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  China, 
and  is  now  adopted  as  the  national  language  and 
taught  in  all  the  schools.  As  the  Chinese  language  is 
monosyllabic,  it  is  easily  adopted;  for  example,  in 
writing  "Shang-hai"  we  use  the  dot  symbol  for  the 
initial  "Sh"  and  the  symbol  for  the  final  "ang,"  and 
we  have  "Shang";  likewise,  the  initial  "h"  combined 
with  the  final  "ai"  makes  "hai" — Shanghai  will  thus 
be  written  with  four  symbols,  whereas  if  spelled  out 
in  English  it  requires  eight. 

We  have  recently  acquired  a  printing  press,  and 
now  issue  a  monthly  magazine  in  Chinese  braille 
(The  Beacon)  which  is  sent  free  to  all  the  blind  in 
China  who  can  read  it.  Text-books  and  literature 
are  being  prepared  and  we  soon  hope  to  have  suf- 
ficient reading  matter  in  Chinese  braille  to  start  a 
lending  library.  A  society  has  just  been  formed  in 
Shanghai  for  the  publication  of  Christian  literature 
in  Chinese  braille  which  will  take  care  of  books  and 
publications  of  that  nature. 

A  start  has  also  been  made  in  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Work  and  Home  Teaching.  Pamphlets 
and  posters  have  been  prepared,  but  our  funds  are 
very  limited  and  our  workers  few,  so  everything  has 
to  proceed  slowly.  Considering  the  unhygienic 
conditions  in  which  the  majority  of  Chinese  live, 
and  the  ignorance  and  superstitions  that  abound 
on  every  hand,  and  that  about  seventeen  percent 


of  the  Chinese  in  the  south  and  about  sixty  percent 
in  the  north  have  trachoma,  you  will  readily  see 
the  urgent  need  for  this  branch  of  the  work. 

You  instructors  of  the  blind  in  America  can  show 
your  interest  in  China  by  assisting  in  this  great 
problem  and  by  doing  all  you  can  to  show  sympathy 
and  give  encouragement  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
carry  on  this  work.  The  institution  is  supported  by 
a  small  endowment  and  local  subscriptions,  most  of 
which  are  contributed  by  the  foreigners  in  Shanghai. 
The  Rotary  Club  of  Shanghai  makes  our  institu- 
tion its  major  activity  and  has  collected  a  good 
deal  of  money  besides  putting  up  our  workshop. 
This  work  is,  I  am  sure,  nearest  your  own  hearts  and 
anything  you  can  do  will  be  much  appreciated. 
Copies  of  all  your  reports  or  other  literature  will 
be  very  valuable,  as  we  can  benefit  greatly  by  the 
suggestions  and  help  contained  therein.  The  million 
blind  in  China  look  to  America  and  England  for 
assistance  and  for  the  amelioration  of  their  wretched 
and  unhappy  condition.  I  know  this  appeal  will 
not  be  in  vain  and  that  before  long  the  blind  in 
China  will  come  into  their  own  and  be  prepared  to 
take  their  rightful  place  among  the  citizens  of  that 
vast  sister  republic  that  is  evolving  out  of  the  chaos 
and  misunderstandings  of  the  present. 

I  thank  you  once  more  for  permitting  me  to  at- 
tend this  instructive  conference  and  for  the  sym- 
pathetic and  understanding  help  you  have  extended 
towards  us  in  the  past. 


The  Departmental  Meeting  on  Religious  Educa- 
tion was  presided  over  by  Superintendent  P.  A. 
SmoU,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  a  description  of 
the  John  Milton  Foundation  being  given  by  William 
A.  Hadley  and  general  discussion  of  the  need  of 
provision  of  religious  literature  followed. 


THE  JOHN  MILTON  FOUNDATION 

WILLIAM  A.  HADLEY 
Director,  John  Milton  Foundation,  Winnetka,  111. 


During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  considerable  activity  in  the  publication 
of  books  in  raised  type  for  the  blind.  These  books 
were  chosen  with  great  care  from  the  fields  of  travel, 
history,  biography,  science,  religion,  and  general 
literature,  and  presented  the  best  thought  of  the 
best  authors  of  the  time. 

Among  those  in  the  field  of  religious  literature 
were:  "The  Life  of  Christ,"  by  Stalker;  "The  Great- 
est Thing  in  the  World,"  by  Drummond;  and 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Thanks  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  scholarly 
and  devoted  man  of  our  denomination,  a  series  of 


commentaries  on  the  various  books  of  the  Bible 
were  printed  in  several  volumes  in  one  type. 

The  use  of  different  types  made  it  necessary  to 
duplicate  the  expense  of  printing  books,  or  to  de- 
prive a  large  portion  of  the  reading  blind  of  the  use 
of  the  book.  It  became  evident  that  the  diversity 
of  types  was  working  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
benefit  to  the  blind,  and  with  the  passing  of  the 
advocates  of  the  different  types  the  number  of  books 
published  decreased.  Then  followed  a  period  of 
investigation  of  types  and  the  discussions  which 
ended  in  the  adoption  of  Braille  Grade  One  and 
One-Half  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  entire  country. 
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During  the  quarter  of  the  century  just  passed  no 
books  on  religious  subjects  have  been  published. 
The  librarians  tell  us  that  this  department  has  the 
slowest  circulation  of  any,  a  fact  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  After  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  type  some 
ten  years  ago,  the  presses  were  occupied  with  the 
publication  of  books  needed  in  the  schools,  and  with 
other  general  reading  matter.  The  lack  of  religious 
literature  for  the  blind  in  a  type  which  all  might 
read  has  long  been  felt,  and  has  been  the  serious 
consideration  of  thoughtful  people.  It  has  been 
discussed  from  time  to  time  at  conventions,  by  a 
few  who  were  interested,  and  the  feeling  has  grown 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  co-operation  and  action. 

At  a  meeting  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  June 
last,  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Chamberlain,  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  met  with  a  small  group  who  talked 
over  the  matter  informally  and  the  feeling  was 
general  that  the  time  had  come  to  push  the  matter 
but  no  definite  plans  were  presented.  Dr.  Chamber- 
Iain  felt  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  that  meeting 
to  take  definite  steps  and  formulate  a  plan  of  action. 
He  corresponded  with  the  leaders  of  work  in  re- 
ligious education  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
From  his  long  service  in  the  American  Bible  Society, 
especially  in  the  department  which  supplied  Bibles 
to  the  blind,  he  had  a  definite  source  of  information 
upon  which  to  draw,  for  the  needs  of  the  blind,  and 
for  the  men  and  women  who  were  leaders  in  the 
different  religious  denominations. 

By  correspondence  and  personal  interviews  he 
secured  the  promise  of  co-operation  and  assistance. 
He  had  a  charter  of  incorporation  drawn  up  by  an 
attorney  in  New  York,  who  did  the  legal  work 
necessary  in  getting  it  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Twenty-seven  men  and  women  were  named  as 
incorporators,  and  on  March  28,  1928,  a  meeting 
was  called  in  New  York  to  adopt  the  articles  of 
incorporation  and  complete  the  organization.  Fif- 
teen of  the  twenty-seven  were  present.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Chamberlain,  and  the 
Rev.  B.  S.  Winchester  was  made  Chairman,  with 
Dr.  Chamberlain  as  Secretary.    The  object  of  the 


meeting  was  stated,  the  articles  read  and  discussed, 
and  adopted.  The  meeting  of  incorporators  then 
adjourned  as  its  work  was  done,  and  was  immedi- 
ately called  to  order  as  a  meeting  of  Directors  of 
the  Foundation.  A  set  of  By-Laws  was  adopted, 
under  which  Mr.  Frank  Battles  of  Philadelphia  was 
elected  President  and  Dr.  Chamberlain  Secretary. 
Several  minor  points  were  suggested  and  discussed 
and  the  following  set  forth  as  aims  and  objects  of 
the  organization: 

L  To  raise  an  endowment  of  $2,000,000  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

2.  To  publish  each  year  from  twenty  to  thirty 
books  for  the  blind  on  religious  subjects. 

3.  To  publish  quarterly  the  Sunday  school  lessons 
in  elementary,  intermediate,  and  adult  grades. 

4.  To  publish  monthly  religious  periodicals  for 
children  and  youths  and  for  adults. 

The  directors  were  chosen  from  a  wide  area  for 
their  outstanding  service  in  the  work  of  religious 
education  and  for  their  interest  in  work  for  the 
blind.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  de- 
nominations represented  upon  the  Directorate,  as 
follows: 

Baptist  Churches,  North  &  South 2 

Church  of  God 1 

Congregational 4 

Episcopalian 6 

Evangelical 1 

Lutheran 1 

Methodist,  North  &  South 3 

Presbyterian,  North  &  South 4 

Presbyterian,  Canada 1 

Reformed  Church  of  America 4 

The  program  presented  is  an  ambitious  one.  The 
field  which  it  is  intended  to  serve  is  a  large  one,  and 
the  leaders  believe  that  the  need  is  such  that  the 
organization  is  justified  in  undertaking  the  work. 


At  the  Departmental  Meeting  on  Primary  Work, 
Superintendent  B.  P.  Chappie,  Bathgate,  N.  D., 
presiding,  two  papers  were  presented,  as  follows: 


LEAVENING  THE  LUMP  IN  OUR  PRIMARY  WORK 

MRS.  W.  T.   LANE 
Teacher,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


My  subject  should,  as  I  see  it,  point  out  all  the 
evils  in  our  primary  department  and  suggest  a 
remedy  for  them.  However,  I  make  no  pretense  of 
doing  this.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss 
some  of  the  handicaps  under  which  we  have  been 
laboring  and  why  they  must  be  removed  if  we  are 
to  have  conditions  which  make  possible  the  highest 
and  best  development  of  the  children  who  enter  our 
department. 


My  seventeen  years'  experience  in  teaching  in 
the  primary  department  of  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind  has  convinced  me  that  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  problem  we  have  is 
that  of  the  subnormals,  the  per  cent,  of  which  will 
probably  vary  in  the  different  schools.  With  us 
the  per  cent,  varies  from  year  to  year  and  seems 
to  be  increasing  rather  than  decreasing.  Since 
most  of  our  children  enter  school  while  still  young 
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enough  to  be  placed  in  the  primary  department 
the  problem  is  naturally  greatest  there. 

The  subnormal  group  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes— feeble-minded  and  backward.  The  feeble- 
minded may  again  be  divided  into  three  classes  or 
grades  of  intelligence— idiot,  imbecile  and  moron. 
Since  few  idiots  or  imbeciles  are  allowed  to  enter 
our  schools,  and  the  few  who  do  enter  are  seldom 
allowed  to  remain  long,  the  problem  of  the  sub- 
normal which  concerns  us  most  is  what  to  do  with 
and  for  the  morons  and  the  backward  children  who 
compose  a  large  per  cent,  of  our  number.  The 
moron  never  reaches  a  mental  age  or  capacity 
greater  than  that  of  a  twelve  year  old  child,  while 
the  backward  child  might  have  had  normal  capacity 
except  for  some  accidental  circumstance,  such  as 
unfavorable  home  conditions,  neglect,  poor  health, 
all  of  which  retard  mental  development.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  in  which  class  a  very  backward 
child  belongs  and  some  accurate  method  of  testing 
the  mental  capacity  of  each  child  should  be  em- 
ployed so  that  classifications  may  be  made  without 
injustice  being  done. 

After  classification  of  each  child  has  been  made 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  doing  the 
best  possible  for  each  class  of  children.  To  my 
mind  a  separate  school  for  the  subnormals  is  the 
only  solution.  Special  classes  will  help  some.  This 
would  remove  them  from  the  classes  in  which  normal 
children  are  being  taught,  and  to  which  they  are  a 
great  detriment,  and  provide  instruction  suited  to 
their  capabilities  and  needs.  So  long  as  we  have 
the  normal  and  the  subnormal  children  together  in 
class  an  undue  amount  of  the  teacher's  time  and 
strength  must  be  given  to  the  subnormal  group 
with  a  serious  loss  to  the  normal.  If  the  work  is 
adapted  to  the  normal  group,  the  children  of  the 
subnormal  group  fall  hopelessly  behind  and  lose 
interest.  If  they  are  repeatedly  put  back  with 
children  much  younger  than  themselves,  to  go  over 
and  over  the  same  subjects  in  much  the  same  way, 
their  energy  lags  and  their  ambition  is  destroyed. 
Then  they  become  our  greatest  problem  of  disci- 
pline. Such  children  often  become  restless  and 
develop  vicious  tendencies  which  make  them  a 
menace,  not  only  to  the  children  in  their  class,  but 
to  every  child  in  the  school. 

Children  are  great  imitators  and  the  younger 
normal  children  acquire  many  undesirable  habits 
by  close  contact  with  older  subnormal  children. 
High  ideals  and  standards  can  not  be  maintained 
where  such  contact  is  not  only  possible  but  un- 
avoidable, as  it  is  in  a  residential  school  where  the 
two  groups  live  together.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
no  other  one  thing  will  lighten  and  brighten  the 
work  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  departments 
as  much  as  the  complete  separation  of  the  subnormal 
group  from  the  normal. 

A  class  of  children  deserving  more  attention  than 
they  have  received  in  our  schools  is  the  partially 


sighted  class.  At  present  they  are  one  of  our  prob- 
lems. Some  claim  that  their  education  is  a  problem 
for  the  public  schools  rather  than  for  the  residential 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  that  special  classes  should 
be  established  by  public  school  boards  where  these 
children  can  be  properly  taught  by  specially  trained 
teachers.  That  would  be  practical  if  all  the  partially 
sighted  children  lived  in  cities  or  large  towns,  but 
since  most  of  them  live  in  rural  districts  where  the 
number  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  special  classes, 
some  other  provision  must  be  made  for  them.  To 
my  mind  a  separate  school  supported  by  the  state 
would  be  ideal.  Lacking  that,  special  classes  in 
our  residential  schools  for  the  blind  should  be  es- 
tablished where  they  may  receive,  under  competent 
teachers,  such  visual  instruction  as  is  suited  to 
their   needs.     A   great   injustice   is   done   children  t,^ 

with  fair  sight  when  they  are  required  to  read  and      •    '^'^v 
write  braille  exclusively.    They  will  invariably  use  ^ 

their  eyes  unless  forcibly  prevented  from  doing  so 
and  the  methods  of  prevention  are  usually  very 
harassing  and  annoying  to  them.  Rarely  will  such 
children  continue  using  braille  after  leaving  school 
and  because  of  lack  of  training  they  read  type  poorly 
and  write  miserably. 

Examination  by  a  competent  ophthalmologist 
should  be  made  to  determine  what  per  cent,  of 
vision  each  child  has  and  how  much  he  may  use  it 
without  injury.  One  or  more  of  the  regular  teachers 
might  be  assigned  to  give  the  special  instruction  in 
separate  classes  in  a  well-lighted  and  well-equipped 
room.  In  these  classes  reading  from  large  type 
books,  writing  on  wide  line  ruled  paper  and  number 
work  should  be  taught  by  the  approved  methods 
of  teaching  children  with  normal  vision.  This  work 
might  either  take  the  place  of  or  supplement  the 
work  done  in  the  regular  class-rooms.  Much  sup- 
plementary reading  impossible  for  the  children 
without  sight  might  be  done  by  the  special  classes 
and  valuable  information  might  be  imparted  by 
them  to  the  children  in  the  regular  classes.  How- 
ever, I  believe  all  instruction  for  the  young,  partially 
sighted  children  should  be  given  in  the  special  class- 
room. There  pictures,  colored  crayons,  games  for 
teaching  numbers  and  word  and  sentence  building 
could  be  used  to  arouse  the  interest  and  give 
pleasure  and  benefit.  After  the  children  of  this 
group  are  well  grounded  in  the  mechanics  of  reading 
type  they  might  go  to  the  regular  classes  for  some 
of  their  lessons  without  any  serious  loss  provided 
the  same  books  that  are  used  in  braille  can  be  se- 
cured in  large  type  for  them. 

Another  great  need  of  our  residential  schools  is 
more  supervised  play.  Children  begin  their  educa- 
tion, we  are  told,  when  they  begin  to  play.  Then 
to  neglect  this  period  of  their  early  training  is  to 
fail  them  when  they  need  us  most.  The  blind  child, 
unless  taught  to  enter  into  play  in  the  spirit  of  play, 
will  just  sit  until  he  eventually  becomes  so  well 
satisfied  with  sitting  that  he  wishes  to  do  nothing 
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else.  He  needs  to  be  led  to  feel  the  pleasure  that 
play  affords.  No  other  one  thing  will  help  him  to 
forget  his  blindness  and  to  feel  the  same  social 
relations  to  other  children  that  normal  children  feel 
as  to  create  in  him  a  willingness  to  play  in  a  whole- 
hearted manner  with  other  children.  In  no  other 
department  is  the  play  spirit  needed  so  much  as  in 
the  primary  department. 

Many  of  the  children  who  enter  our  department 
have  either  been  so  sadly  neglected  that  they  are 
undeveloped  and  unresponsive  or  they  have,  through 
false  conceptions  of  kindness,  been  so  pampered  and 
attended  that  they  have  become  self-centered  little 
tyrants  whose  every  whim  must  be  obeyed.  Both 
types  of  children  find  it  hard  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  social  group  and  it  becomes  largely  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  help  them  find  their  places  and  to 
fit  into  them.  She  must  first  win  their  good  will 
and  get  them  interested  in  what  the  group  is  doing. 
This  can  usually  be  done  through  play  if  she  has 
the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  play  with  them. 
After  interest  is  aroused  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  teach  such  things  as  co-operation,  courtesy, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  the  value  of  playing 
fair.  These  are  moral  or  character  building  lessons 
and  are  of  the  greatest  importance  at  this  period  in 
the  children's  lives.  If  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the 
man,  then  it  becomes  the  plain  duty  of  the  teacher 
of  the  boy  to  help  him  be  the  kind  of  boy  you  wish 
the  man  to  become.  She  comes  daily  into  closer 
and  more  vital  relations  to  him  in  the  residential 
school  than  any  other  person,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  house  mother. 

The  value  of  supervised  play  is  not  confined  to 
the  moral  benefits,  but  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
child  physically  and  mentally.  The  inactive  child 
learns  through  play  to  move  about  more  easily  and 
quickly  and  may  be  saved  from  or  cured  of  eccentric 
habits  characteristic  of  many  blind  children,  such 
as  biting  the  fingers,  sticking  fingers  in  eyes,  twitch- 
ing of  face,  shaking  hands  before  eyes,  all  of  which 
he  acquires  as  a  substitute  for  a  legitimate  motor 
outlet.  The  highly  nervous  child  who  works  off 
his  superfluous  energy  by  jumping  up  and  down, 
shaking  his  hands  and  head  violently,  if  not  defi- 
nitely feeble-minded,  may  have  his  energies  directed 
through  games  that  require  much  physical  action 
into  pleasant  and  profitable  channels.  Whether 
all  play  activities  of  the  young  children  in  our  schools 
come  under  the  supervision  of  a  supervisor  of  play 
or  the  primary  teacher  the  work  of  our  department 
will  be  much  pleasanter  and  more  effective  if  a 
wholesome  spirit  of  play  prevails. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  social  education 
of  the  blind  and  how  we  can  best  train  them  to  take 
their  places  in  the  community  to  which  they  go 
when  they  leave  school.  You  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  blind  child  with  average  mentality  and 
having  no  other  physical  handicap  can  be  trained 
to  fill  an  important  place  in  the  world's  work,  and 


to  become  an  active  member  of  society.  The  field 
of  activities  in  which  a  blind  person  may  share  is 
being  continually  widened  and  we  have  no  right  to 
deny  him  training  that  will  develop  social  fitness, 
initiative  and  independence.  Every  normal  minded 
person  desires  to  make  a  worthwhile  contribution 
to  the  world  as  well  as  to  gain  financial  independence, 
and  we  know  that  the  bhnd  person  is  no  exception 
to  this  law  of  human  nature.  Deprive  him  of  the 
opportunity  to  do  this  and  his  growth  intellectually 
and  morally  is  thwarted.  Then  there  is  nothing 
left  for  him  but  to  be  relegated  to  a  home  for  the 
poor  or  to  eke  out  a  mere  existence  from  the  charity 
of  others. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  training  for  social  fitness 
must  begin  early.  It  should  begin  in  the  home 
long  before  the  child  is  old  enough  to  enter  school, 
but  too  often  such  training  in  the  home  has  been 
entirely  neglected.  Instead  of  receiving  more  pains- 
taking care  from  his  parents  because  of  his  blindness, 
more  training  that  will  fit  him  to  take  his  place 
beside  his  sighted  brothers  and  sisters,  he  receives 
less  or  none  at  all.  This  lack  leaves  him  subnormal 
and  unattractive  and  he  is  left  out  of  all  social  ac- 
tivities of  the  community  and  sometimes  out  of 
those  in  his  own  family.  How  often  does  the  blind 
child  come  to  school  unable  to  meet  the  simplest 
requirements  of  social  adaptability.  1 1  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  make  up  to  him,  as  nearly 
as  is  possible,  for  this  lack  of  training  by  giving  him 
special  care  and  attention. 

We  who  teach  the  blind  must  study  the  individual 
child,  his  natural  bent,  his  desires,  and  his  abilities 
as  well  as  his  limitations,  if  we  would  train  him  to 
fill  his  niche  in  the  world  and  fill  it  well.  There  are 
varieties  of  natural  talent  in  our  children  that  must 
be  recognized  and  training  towards  the  cultivation 
of  these  individual  qualities  must  be  given.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  value  of  games  in  teaching 
poise,  self-confidence,  ease  of  motion,  and  In  building 
character  and  developing  loyalty.  Besides  games  I 
would  suggest  that  some  simple  and  useful  work  be 
provided.  Performing  tasks,  that  too  often  are 
given  only  to  the  sighted,  exhilarates  and  strengthens 
a  blind  child's  confidence  in  himself.  Last  year  our 
"Good  Citizens'  League,"  composed  of  the  younger 
children,  decided  that  one  way  to  show  that  they 
were  trying  to  be  good  citizens  was  by  helping  to 
keep  the  school  grounds  neat.  They  were  delighted 
to  pick  up  loose  stones  or  papers  that  had  been 
carelessly  thrown  out  and  to  help  In  the  care  of 
some  flower-beds.  No  task  was  too  hard  for  them 
to  undertake,  even  to  the  carrying  of  buckets  of 
sand.  The  totally  blind  were  just  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  partially  sighted  and  were  never  ready  to 
concede  that  they  could  not  do  anything  that  was 
to  be  done.  Inside  the  schoolroom  they  took  turns 
at  bringing  fresh  water  for  the  vases  and  helping  to 
arrange  the  flowers.  In  this  way  they  learned  the 
names  of  many  kinds  of  flowers,  their  colors,  when 
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they  bloom,  and  to  recognize  them  by  their  perfume. 
I  feel  that  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  flowers 
was  instilled  in  them  that  will  last  throughout  the 
years  and  make  their  lives  richer  and  sweeter. 
Running  errands  for  the  teacher,  helping  new 
pupils  and  caring  for  the  school  equipment,  will 
help  to  make  the  blind  child  forget  his  blindness 
and  enable  him  to  enter  joyously  into  the  life  of 
the  little  school  community.  This  will  help  to  pre- 
pare him  for  entering  into  the  life  of  the  larger  com- 
munity into  which  he  must  go  when  he  is  older  and 
his  school  days  are  over.    Training  in  this  respect 


will  be  of  more  lasting  benefit   to  him   than   the 
things  he  learns  from  his  books  alone. 

Perhaps  no  other  group  of  teachers  has  so  great 
a  part  in  the  molding  of  the  lives  of  the  children 
who  come  under  their  care  as  the  primary  teachers 
in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind.  Their  moral 
and  spiritual  growth  as  well  as  their  mental  is 
largely  in  our  hands.  Ours  is  the  task  of  laying  the 
foundation.  No  structure  is  stronger  than  the 
foundation  on  which  it  is  built,  so  let  us  be  careful 
that  all  that  goes  into  our  part  of  the  building  is  of 
the  best. 


THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATING  THE  PRIMARY  CHILD  THROUGH 

PLAY 

MISS  NEVART  NAJARIAN 
Teacher,  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  aims  of  education  are  divided  into  two  groups 
— primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  aims  in- 
clude knowledge  and  skill;  the  secondary,  habits, 
attitudes,  and  ideals.  Formerly  the  primary  aims 
were  considered  more  valuable,  but  education  has 
been  revolutionized  in  recent  years  and  now  we 
realize  that  the  secondary  aims  are  more  important 
because  they  make  or  mar  the  characters  of  the 
pupils.  If  the  teachers  spend  all  their  time  fixing 
knowledge  into  the  minds  of  the  children  without  a 
thought  of  shaping  their  characters,  more  than 
half  of  the  school  time  of  the  children  is  wasted, 
because  it  is  universally  recognized  that  people 
forget  three-fourths  of  what  they  learn  in  school. 
We  educate  the  children  to  become  good  and  useful 
citizens — to  adequately  fit  into  society.  Therefore, 
it  is  our  duty,  first,  to  mold  their  characters  by 
helping  them  to  form  correct  physical  and  mental 
habits,  to  have  the  right  attitude  toward  other 
members  of  the  human  family  and  to  instil  high 
ideals;  secondly,  to  teach  them  the  necessary 
knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
practical  side  of  life.  How  can  we  do  all  this?  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  this  may  be  started  with  the 
little  child  entering  the  primary  grades  by  means 
of  educating  him  through  play;  giving  him  a  chance 
to  work  independently  with  a  group,  and  thus 
making  him  see  that  he  is  a  small  atom  in  a  world 
with  many  others  and  in  order  to  get  along  well  he 
must  think  of  others  and  be  more  tolerant.  Play 
may  take  the  form  of  games,  dramatics,  and  social- 
ized recitations. 

Let  us  discuss  the  value  of  games  in  the  school 
life  of  a  little  blind  child.  He,  more  than  any  other 
child,  thinks  of  himself  as  an  individual.  In  some 
homes  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  different  from 
most  people  and  must  be  waited  upon  and  given 
his  own  way.  He  does  not,  as  a  rule,  come  in  group 
contact  as  an  equal  with  the  others  and  consequently 


is  a  lone  figure  and  lives  in  his  imagination.  It  is 
up  to  the  teacher  then  to  train  him  in  society — to 
bring  him  out  of  himself.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  do  this  than  through  games;  for  play  is  social  in 
its  nature  and  requires  friendship  for  continuance. 
The  rivalry  with  comradeship  opens  up  a  new 
world  for  the  little  child.  He  is  made  to  feel  that 
at  last  he  is  a  part  of  the  world  and  can  do  things 
with  other  people.  By  means  of  games  in  the  school- 
room, we  get  the  child  to  foster  ideal  democratic 
attitudes — fairness,  loyalty,  courage,  co-operation, 
obedience  and  sportsmanship.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
are  saying,  "But  we  can't  play  all  day  with  the  chil- 
dren. We  must  teach.  We  must  get  them  to  do  serious 
work."  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  al- 
though play  is  recreation  for  an  adult — a  relief  from 
toil,  rest  from  wearied  nerves  and  spirit,  it  is  serious 
work  for  the  child.  The  attitude  found  in  a  child's 
play  represents  the  greatest  efficiency  in  mental 
effort  for  there  is  deep  concentration.  Then,  too, 
the  tedium  of  daily  drill  can  be  avoided  both  for 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils  through  the  medium  of 
games.  Primary  children  remember  facts  by  con- 
stant repetition  and  we,  as  teachers,  can  make  this 
repetition  of  the  multiplication  tables,  spelling 
words,  and  phonetics  enjoyable.  Of  course,  the 
same  games  used  over  and  over  again  will  become 
as  monotonous  as  a  regular  formal  drill.  The 
teacher  must  vary  the  games.  It  is  difficult  at 
times  to  find  new  ones,  but  the  children  will  help 
her  if  she  gives  them  the  opportunity.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  cite  a  personal  experience. 

One  day  the  children  were  very  listless  in  their 
geography  lesson.  I  tried  to  put  energy  into  my 
voice  to  arouse  them,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Finally 
I  said,  "Let  us  play  a  geography  game.  What  shall 
we  play?"  The  games  discussed  sounded  old  and 
did  not  arouse  interest.  Finally  a  little  girl  said, 
"I  know  what  to  play,  Miss  Najarian.    Send  some- 
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one  out  of  the  room  and  let  him  knock  on  the  door 
and  say,  'May  I  come  in?'  A  leader  then  will  reply, 
'Yes,  if  you  can  guess  who  is  visiting  the  class  from 
another  country.'  The  one  who  goes  out  must  ask 
three  questions  and  call  on  someone  to  answer  them. 
From  the  answers  he  must  try  to  guess  who  is 
visiting  us."  In  this  case  the  little  girl  took  an 
English  game  we  had  used  and  revised  it  for  geog- 
raphy. We  had  a  delightful  half-hour  reviewing 
other  countries  and  peoples  in  geography!  How 
much  better  was  this  than  the  formal  questions 
from  the  teacher  and  the  half-hearted  answers  from 
the  pupils! 

I   have  not  mentioned   the   value  of  games   in 
forming  correct  English  habits  as  that  is  so  apparent. 

Let  us  next  take  the  subject  of  dramatization  in 
the  primary  schoolroom.  It  is  a  form  of  play,  for 
the  child  pretends  that  he  is  somebody  or  something 
else  and  the  evaluation  we  have  made  under  the 
subject  of  games  is  important  under  this  topic,  but 
it  has  an  added  value  for  it  gives  the  little  new  child 
a  freedom  of  action  and  movement.  At  home  he 
is  left  sitting  on  a  chair  or  allowed  to  walk  when 
mother  or  another  member  of  the  family  can  take 
him  by  the  hand.  When  he  comes  to  school  he  is 
under  a  nervous  tension  in  the  whirlwind  of  insti- 
tution life.  Often  he  is  left  stranded  in  the  corridors 
and  he  must  learn  to  be  independent  and  move 
around  unaided.  In  order  to  relieve  the  tension  a 
teacher  must  get  the  child  to  walk,  run,  or  move 
about  freely.  She  can't  say  to  him,  "Run,  Jimmie, 
run,"  but  she  must  give  him  the  stimulus  to  want 
to  run  or  walk.  She  can  best  do  this  by  getting 
the  children  to  represent  things  done,  heard,  and 
experienced.  They  must  learn  by  doing  how  to 
walk  erect  without  holding  the  hands  out  in  front 
of  them  and  how  to  avoid  other  mannerisms  which 
blind  children  seem  to  acquire.  By  constantly 
getting  the  children  to  imitate  ways  in  which  boys, 
girls,  mothers,  fathers,  and  even  animals  do  things, 
we  give  them  the  chance  to  forget  to  put  their  fingers 
in  their  eyes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
value  of  dramatization  in  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  sightless,  primary  child.  Dramatization 
also  helps  to  fix  facts  into  the  minds  of  the  children. 
Things  done  are  remembered  better  than  things 
heard.  It  is  also  a  splendid  way  to  point  out  morals 
in  the  stories  used.  However,  the  vital  purpose  of 
dramatization  is  something  more  than  all  this — 
even  something  more  than  mere  training  in  oral 
expression.  It  gives  the  child  an  opportunity,  by 
constant  practice,  to  become  acquainted  with  him- 
self and  with  the  world,  to  add  to  his  own  life  the 
beauty  and  significance  of  the  life  around  him  which 
he  has  thought  of  as  a  blur.  It  is  to  help  him  to 
have  life  more  abundantly. 

It  is  well  for  any  one  to  tell  why  anything  is  worth- 
while in  the  schoolroom,  but  it  is  another  matter 
to  tell  how  to  go  about  it  to  accomplish  the  worth- 
while.   Again  I  shall  go  back  to  personal  experience. 


I  usually  start  with  a  very  simple  story  in  the  first 
or  second  grade.  One  that  has  few  facts  to  be 
remembered  and  not  much  action  is  suitable.  For 
example,  let  us  take  the  story  called  "The  Little 
Bear  Who  Did  Not  Like  His  Breakfast,"  by  A.  S. 
Hayes  in  the  Bolenius  First  Grade  Manual.  It  is  a 
story  of  a  bear  who  gets  up  from  bed  feeling  very 
cross  and  grouchy.  His  kind,  patient  mother  tries 
in  every  appetizing  way  to  get  him  to  eat  some 
breakfast,  but  the  bear  will  not.  Finally,  the  mother 
is  so  worried  that  she  bursts  into  tears,  thinking 
something  is  radically  wrong  with  her  child.  Just 
then  the  father  comes  in  and  senses  the  situation 
immediately.  "Here,  you  young  rascal,"  says  the 
father,  "eat  that  cereal."  Of  course,  the  little  bear 
eats  his  cereal  quickety-quick  and  runs  out  to  play. 
Now  this  story  is  within  the  comprehension  of  any 
child  because  some  time  or  other  he  has  experienced 
the  same  situation.  I  get  the  attention  of  my  pupils 
indirectly  by  asking  them  how  they  feel  some 
mornings  when  they  get  up.  Naturally  they  are 
curious  to  know  why  I  ask  that  and  immediately 
their  attention  is  focused  on  the  subject.  Then  I 
tell  them  that  a  little  bear  felt  that  same  way  one 
morning.  I  read  them  the  story  and  ask  them  if 
they  would  like  to  play  they  are  the  bear  family. 
Needless  to  say,  they  do,  so  we  get  started  on  our 
dramatization  work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain 
minutely  how  we  choose  our  characters  and  how  we 
plan  the  stage  setting.  All  this  is  done  very  in- 
formally, the  children  usually  planning  all  by  an- 
swering the  questions  of  the  teacher.  After  a  few 
trials,  the  children  do  all  the  criticizing.  In  this  way 
we  go  from  the  easy  stories  to  harder  and  more  com- 
plex ones. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  the  subject  of  play  in  the 
form  of  socialized  recitations.  In  this  the  children 
play  that  they  are  "  teacher. "  I  shall  not  say  much 
on  this  subject  because  I  am  more  or  less  convinced 
that  socialized  recitations  are  best  fitted  in  the 
upper  grades  in  schools  for  the  blind.  In  the  pri- 
mary grades  they  are  apt  to  become  imitation  of 
teacher  and  there  is  no  need  to  expend  time  and 
energy  to  get  pupils  to  imitate  the  teacher  especially 
when  the  children  have  the  opportunity  to  drama- 
tize stories.  A  true  socialized  recitation  should  be 
something  more  than  mere  imitation.  It  should  be 
a  means  of  evolving  responsibilities  in  the  children, 
discriminating  between  the  good  and  bad,  giving 
useful  and  helpful  suggestions,  and  developing 
leadership,  initiative,  co-operation,  ingenuity,  and 
responsiveness.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  hardest 
thing  to  efficiently  and  with  a  minimum  waste  of 
time  introduce  socialized  recitations  in  a  school  for 
the  blind.  In  my  first  year  of  teaching  I  made  the 
grave  mistake  of  throwing  the  whole  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  recitation  upon  the  pupils.  I  thought 
that  the  teacher  should  be  in  the  background  and 
remain  there.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  this  was 
a  complete  failure.    I  soon  learned  that  the  children 
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should  be  given  responsibilities  gradually.  I  then 
started  by  training  the  pupils  to  give  constructive 
criticisms  as  a  class;  when  they  were  able  to  do  this, 
I  tried  to  get  them  to  do  the  planning  of  a  recitation. 
In  this  stage  I  was  able  to  be  in  the  background, 
but  I  did  not  always  stay  there.  Whenever  neces- 
sary I  guided  and  directed  their  thoughts.  Finally 
I  was  able  to  let  an  individual  child  take  charge, 
but  I  always  tried  to  have  the  children  feel  that  I 
was  an  impersonal  judge  and  they  could  call  upon 
me  to  help  them  avoid  pitfalls.  Socialized  recita- 
tions are  important  because  through  them  the 
children  are  taught  to  think,  discriminate  and  search 
for  the  causes  and  rights  of  things. 


One  might  suppose  that  the  individual  as  a  being 
is  forgotten  in  this  article.  Indeed,  it  is  the  individual 
after  all  that  we  have  before  us.  It  is  the  individual 
character  that  we  should  try  to  mold  and  the  indi- 
vidual that  we  should  help  in  every  way,  for  educa- 
tion becomes  vast,  broad,  and  infinitely  precious  to 
the  blind  child  as  he  goes  from  grade  to  grade.  In 
a  word,  it  should  be  our  aim  as  teachers  of  the 
sightless  in  institutions  to  strive  for  better  things, 
to  lead  on  with  never-failing  optimism,  to  correct 
faulty  modes  of  action  and  careless  habits,  and  to 
give  to  the  individual  that  particular  help  which 
will  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually  fit  him 
into  society. 


SIXTH  SESSION 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  T] 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  host  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Superintendent  J.  E.  Vance,  and  the  citizens 
of  Faribault,  Wednesday  afternoon  was  spent  on 
an  automobile  trip  and  tour  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.     Supper  was  served  at  the  Citizen's  Aid 


Building,  and  immediately  thereafter  George  F, 
Meyer  presented  his  paper,  "The  Minnesota  Pro- 
gram for  the  Blind. "  A  paper,  with  demonstrations 
by  means  of  the  piano,  "Why  have  Music  for  the 
Blind?"  was  read  by  Mrs.  Wilma  Anderson  Oilman. 


MINNESOTA'S  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND 

GEORGE  F.  MEYER,  PH.D. 
Supervisor,   Department   for   the  Blind,   Minneapolis  Public  Schools 


When  it  was  at  first  suggested  to  me  that  I  should 
present  a  paper  dealing  with  Minnesota's  program 
for  the  blind,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  might 
logically  seem  presumptuous  for  Minnesota  to  imply 
that  it  possessed  a  program  which  might  be  set  up 
as  an  example  to  be  followed.  We  have  no  such 
illusions.  It  seems  appropriate,  however,  that  this 
body  should  know  something  of  the  work  of  the 
state  which  has  the  pleasure  of  acting  as  host  to  its 
members  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  may  secure 
from  this  brief  presentation  a  measure  of  assistance 
or  stimulation  in  solving  their  own  problems. 

That  such  a  paper  as  this  should  find  a  place  on 
our  program  is  encouraging.  I  hope  that  it  is  but 
additional  proof  of  the  broadening  of  the  horizon 
of  our  instructors.  No  longer  can  the  head  of  our 
residential  school  rejoice  in  his  isolation,  but  by 
his  leadership  or  team  work  he  gives  pulse  and 
vitality  to  every  phase  of  work  for  the  blind  in  his 
state.  Professional  workers  for  the  blind  as  a 
group  at  best  are  not  numerous  in  any  state.  Con- 
structive leadership  is  always  at  a  premium;  if 
our  educators  are  to  assume  the  responsibility 
which  is  logically  theirs,  they  must  be  more  or  less 
actively  conversant  with  those  more  general  aspects 
of  the  work  which  in  the  remotest  way  are  likely 
to  affect  their  pupils.  Such  aspects  are  likely  to 
embrace  the  entire  field  of  any  program  for  the  blind. 


To  give  more  than  the  briefest  sketch  of  each 
phase  of  the  work  in  Minnesota  is  obviously  out 
of  the  question  in  a  general  presentation  such  as 
this.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  leave  much 
to  be  supplied  from  your  own  knowledge  of  general 
practices  in  the  field  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding  features 
of  Minnesota's  program  is  its  conscious  and  delib- 
erate attempt  to  study  into  the  needs  of  the  blind 
of  the  state  with  a  view  to  their  satisfactory  solution. 
I  believe  that  Minnesota,  among  the  very  few 
states  which  have  approached  the  problem  in  this 
way,  deserves  credit  for  having  first  undertaken 
such  a  study.  The  results  of  this  study  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  printed  report,  and  while  few  copies 
may  doubtless  be  obtained,  students  will  find  the 
perusal  of  its  pages  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

This  study  was  conducted  by  a  commission  of 
seventeen  persons,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  state  early  in  1922.  Its  personnel  was  most 
representative,  consisting  of  representatives  from 
every  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  professional  social 
workers,  distinguished  educators  of  the  sighted, 
attorneys  and  law-makers,  and  finally,  lay  persons, 
both  with  and  without  sight.  It  represented,  there- 
fore, points  of  view  which  are  seldom  combined  and 
focused  on  the  problem  of  blindness.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  Commission's 
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report  is  the  logical  way  in  which  every  aspect  of 
the  problem  is  approached. 

It  recognizes  blindness  as  a  real  calamity  in  the 
life  of  the  individual.  It  recognizes  that  it  is  almost 
entirely  preventable.  Until  such  time  as  measures 
of  prevention  can  be  made  completely  effective,  it 
urges  the  need  for  the  most  complete  plan  possible 
for  the  education  of  this  group,  both  with  reference 
to  cultural  development  and  vocational  training 
for  self-support.  It  recognizes  the  ability  of  certain 
of  the  blind  to  become  self-sustaining  and  for  these 
it  would  make  generous  provision  for  their  happiness 
and  support.  The  commission  realized,  however, 
that  all  such  services  could  not  be  most  effectively 
performed  by  the  state  but  that  private  agencies 
must  be  relied  upon  to  fill  such  needs. 

Before  the  Commission's  study,  Minnesota  had, 
however,  already  accomplished  much  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  blind.  To  be  sure,  there  was  need 
for  more  adequate  means  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  but  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
state  was  early  provided  for  in  the  establishment 
of  the  state  school  for  the  blind  at  Faribault  in 
1874.  The  able  manner  in  which  the  late  Dr.  Dow 
guided  the  destinies  of  this  school  is  known  to  all 
of  you. 

Perhaps  few  people  appreciate  how  broad  and 
comprehensive  was  Dr.  Dow's  concept  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind  of  Minnesota.  In  1913  he  caused 
to  be  enacted  a  law  which  established  at  the  school 
for  the  blind,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, an  agency  for  the  blind  with  powers  suffi- 
cient to  meet  almost  any  and  every  need  of  the 
blind,  even  to  the  granting  of  financial  assistance. 
But  for  some  reason,  whether  administrative  or 
financial,  little  constructive  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  liberal  provisions  of  this  act  beyond  the 
supplying  of  materials  for  home  workers  through 
the  school. 

An  act  providing  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools 
was  passed  in  1919.  Under  this  act  and  subsequent 
amendments,  the  establishment  of  classes  is  made 
permissive  upon  the  attendance  of  five  blind  pupils 
in  a  single  district,  and  obligatory  if  parents  or 
guardians  of  eight  blind  children  request  such  a 
class,  a  provision  peculiar  to  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
I  believe.  Supervision  and  direction  of  these  classes 
are  vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education,  while 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  is  granted  for  each 
pupil  attending  the  entire  year,  the  expenditure  of 
which  is  specifically  limited.  This  movement  has 
spread  rapidly  in  Minnesota,  and  in  the  school  year 
1926-1927,  213  pupils  were  enrolled,  21  teachers 
were  employed,  and  more  than  $45,000  was  ex- 
pended in  this  field. 

Meanwhile,  legislative  provision  had  been  made 
for  granting  free  tuition  to  blind  persons  who  were 
graduates  of  the  state  school,  and  in  1927,  by  vote 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,   this  privilege  was  ex- 


tended to  all  blind  persons  legitimate  residents  of 
the  state.  Legal  provision  was  also  made  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  extent  of  $300  per  pupil 
for  not  more  than  five  pupils,  to  assist  in  defraying 
the  cost  of  attendance  upon  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  training.  Dr.  Dow  had 
established  the  summer  school  of  which  he  is  gener- 
ally admitted  to  be  the  originator.  Its  efficacy  in 
assisting  blind  men  and  women  to  find  themselves 
and  in  limited  vocational  training  is  well  known. 

At  the  time  of  the  Commission's  study,  the  state 
had  also  established  the  Division  of  Re-education, 
under  the  State  Department  of  Education,  whose 
function  was  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
persons.  Its  liberal  attitude  toward  the  training  of 
persons  blinded  from  causes  other  than  accidents, 
or  blind  from  birth,  has  been  of  material  assistance 
to  our  blind. 

Up  to  1922,  however,  no  provision  for  the  financial 
relief  of  the  needy  blind  had  been  made.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  persistent  demand  for  what  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  "flat  pension"  by  an  active  minor- 
ity of  the  blind  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
the  commission. 

But  the  commission  had  no  intention  of  enacting 
a  relief  law  as  such.  It  felt  rather  that  its  efforts 
should  first  be  directed  toward  the  more  construc- 
tive needs  of  the  blind,  with  subsequent  provision 
to  be  made  for  those  incapable  of  self-support. 
With  this  in  mind  it  remodeled  slightly  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agency  law,  created  a  Division  for 
the  Blind  under  the  State  Board  of  Control,  and 
clarified  the  provisions  pertaining  to  financial 
relief. 

This  statute,  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1923,  is, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind. 
It  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
almost  unlimited  power  to  assist  the  blind  financially 
and  otherwise.  The  law  specifies  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Division  to  co-operate 
with  state  and  local  boards  and  agencies  both  pubhc 
and  private,  in  preventing  loss  of  sight,  in  alleviating 
the  condition  of  blind  persons  and  persons  of  failing 
sight,  in  extending  and  improving  the  education, 
advisement,  training,  placement  and  conservation 
of  the  blind,  and  in  promoting  their  personal,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  civic  well-being. 

"The  bureau  shall  collect  statistics  of  the  blind, 
including  their  present  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tion, causes  of  blindness,  capacity  for  education 
and  industrial  training,  and  any  further  information 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of  their  condition 
that  may  be  desired. 

"The  bureau  shall  give  especial  attention  to  the 
cases  of  such  blind  youth  as  are  eligible  to  atten- 
dance at  the  school  for  the  blind,  or  the  public  school 
classes  for  the  blind,  but  are  not  in  attendance 
thereat,  or  are  not  receiving  adequate  instruction 
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elsewhere,  and  shall  seek  to  secure  such  attendance 
by  all  practicable  means. 

"The  bureau  shall  endeavor  to  secure  for  the 
adult  blind  of  the  state  and  youths  of  legal  working 
age  such  vocational  training,  labor  and  employment 
as  may  be  adapted  to  their  respective  training  and 
capacity,  and  shall,  so  far  as  may  be  feasible,  aid 
such  persons  in  securing  any  provisions  which  may 
be  made  by  the  school  for  the  blind,  or  other  state 
agencies  for  the  betterment  of  their  lot.  When 
vocational  training  under  the  Division  of  Re-edu- 
cation is  secured  such  aid  may  take  the  form  of 
paym.ents  for  the  maintenance  of  persons  in  training, 
under  rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

"The  bureau  shall  further  be  empowered  to  aid 
the  blind  (1)  by  home  instruction  and  training;  (2) 
by  assisting  them  in  securing  tools,  appliances  and 
supplies;  (3)  by  aiding  in  marketing  the  products 
of  their  labors;  (4)  or  by  care  and  relief  for  the 
indigent  blind,  and  in  any  other  practicable  means 
of  alleviating  their  condition." 

Unlike  most  states  the  amount  and  duration  of 
financial  relief  to  the  indigent  blind  referred  to  in 
the  above  quotation,  is  made  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  amount  of 
relief  extended  has  varied  from  $5  to  $25  per  month 
for  each  individual  and  has  been  given  for  varying 
periods  of  time.  At  present,  there  are  some  200 
cases  of  relief  on  the  rolls  of  the  State  Division  for 
the  Blind. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  act  hold  out  promising 
possibilities  for  the  future,  the  chief  handicap  of 
the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  It  is 
hoped  that  future  legislatures  may  remedy  this 
condition. 

Private  organizations  have  developed  in  the  usual 
way  in  Minnesota.  The  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind  in  Minneapolis,  the  Mutual  Aid  Blind 
Association  of  St.  Paul,  the  Lighthouse  in  Duluth, 
and  the  Broom  Shop  in  the  locality  known  as  the 
Range,  operate  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  similar 
organizations  familiar  to  you. 

The  merest  glance  will  show  that  Minnesota  has 
no  unified  direction  of  its  work  for  the  blind.  With 
the  state  school  under  the  Board  of  Control,  with 
public  school  classes  for  the  blind  under  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  under  the  specific  direction 
of  local  Boards  of  Education,  with  vocational 
training  under  still  another  division  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  with  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
under  the  Board  of  Control,  but  in  a  department 
separate  from  that  of  the  school,  and  with  no  affili- 
ation  between   the   private   organizations   for   the 


blind,  unity  might  seem  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
of  attainment.  By  careful  evolution,  however, 
Minnesota  has  at  least  in  large  measure  solved  the 
practical  aspects  of  this  situation.  An  organization 
known  as  the  Minnesota  State  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  brings  together  representatives  of 
every  agency  which  deals  in  any  way  with  the  blind, 
three  times  each  year.  A  limited  personal  member- 
ship of  persons  definitely  interested  in  the  work, 
who  can  be  of  service  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
cause,  is  maintained.  Standing  committees  on 
Prevention,  Education,  Vocations  and  Employment, 
Manufacturing  and  Marketing,  and  Field  Service 
and  Relief,  are  maintained  so  that  each  member 
may  find  a  committee  in  which  to  work.  Com- 
mittees select  their  own  problems  for  discussion, 
and  report  through  their  chairmen  summaries  of 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  to  the  Council  as 
a  whole.  In  this  way,  the  desire  of  delegates  and 
members  for  consultation  with  others  in  their  special 
field  on  detailed  questions  is  met,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Council  as  a  whole  is  kept  informed  as  to 
the  general  aspects  of  the  work  in  each  field.  The 
Council  also  has  for  some  time  successfully  published 
a  braille  magazine,  the  Minnesotan,  which  is  re- 
stricted to  residents  of  Minnesota  and  contains 
material  of  special  interest  to  the  residents  of  this 
state. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  tried  to  point  out  Min- 
nesota's approach  to  the  problems  of  blindness 
through  the  Commission's  study.  I  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  Commission  found  the  state  school, 
public  school  classes,  the  Agency,  summer  schools, 
and  Division  of  Re-education,  and  college  training 
for  the  blind,  had  already  been  provided.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  attitude  of  the  Commission  and  its 
consequent  revision  of  the  agency  law  and  its  en- 
actment with  definite  provisions  for  relief.  I  have 
directed  attention  also  to  the  work  of  the  private 
agencies.  Finally,  I  have  emphasized  the  correlation 
of  all  of  these  activities  through  the  Minnesota 
State  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

In  conclusion  I  should  again  like  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  broad  and  extensive  contacts 
with  the  various  phases  of  work  for  the  blind  by 
those  of  us  who  are  instructors.  Let  me  emphasize 
again  the  inestimable  value  of  full  and  hearty  co- 
operation between  all  agencies  having  to  do  with 
work  for  the  blind,  co-operation  which  may  be 
active  rather  than  passive,  sustained  and  complete. 
May  I  venture  the  hope  that  Minnesota's  experience 
may  in  some  way  be  of  service  in  the  solution  of 
similar  problems  in  other  states? 
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WHY  HAVE  MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

MRS.  WILMA  ANDERSON  OILMAN 
Instructor,  McPhail  School  of  Music,  also  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  music  for  the 
blind  is  much  the  same  as  the  value  of  the  art  of 
music  for  those  who  see — with  some  additional 
reasons  for  its  cultivation  by  the  blind  which  I 
shall  give  in  a  few  moments. 

In  this  country,  where  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  and  the  generations 
required  for  pioneering  shut  out  fine  music  from  the 
lives  of  our  ancestors,  we  have  a  wide-spread  idea 
that  music  is  a  new,  and  to  many  of  us  an  untried, 
force. 

Of  the  three  arts — literature,  music,  painting — 
the  last  is  obviously  closed  to  the  blind,  for  color 
and  design  on  canvas  cannot  be  felt  or  heard.  De- 
sign and  color  can  be  heard  in  tones.  Literature  is 
as  old  as  language — and  music  is  as  old  as  man's 
first  effort  to  express  his  fear,  his  adoration,  his 
respect  for  a  God. 

So  the  man  who  studies  music  is  not  studying  a 
new  art  but  one  which  has  its  beginnings  in  the 
earliest  efforts  of  man  to  worship  his  God— and 
music  has  always  been  linked  with  man's  highest, 
noblest  impulses.  The  only  time  that  music  fails 
of  its  high  mission  is  when  it  is  used  for  the  dance; 
and  that  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  only  one  of 
the  three  primary  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
music  is  necessary  for  dancing — that  is,  rhythm. 

To  be  an  art  expression  music  must  go  beyond 
the  primitive  stage  of  rhythm  only,  and  be  made 
of  melody  and  harmony  as  well.  The  melody  and 
harmony  as  we  know  it  to-day  are  a  comparatively 
recent  development — being  about  four  hundred 
years  old. 

No  subject  was  so  wretchedly  taught  during  our 
pioneering  days;  and  the  pedagogy  of  no  subject 
has  been  so  completely  revolutionized  during  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

Two  centuries  after  the  pilgrims  landed  music 
was  put  into  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  Another 
hundred  years  having  elapsed,  we  find  our  subject 
in  most  of  the  public  schools  and  colleges,  not  only 
as  a  cultural  subject  but  as  a  vocational  one.  And 
with  incredible  rapidity  we  are  becoming  the  most 
musical  nation  in  the  world. 

With  the  development  of  rhythm  we  got  short 
designs  in  tone  lengths  which  are  the  basis  of  much 
of  our  best  music.  To  illustrate,  time  length  of 
the  Polonaise  pattern.    (Chopin  Polonaise.) 

With  the  development  of  a  set  of  scales — or  fixed 
set  of  tones — on  which  to  build,  we  could  work  out 
melody  lines  and  design  in  them.  Using  the  simplest 
briefest  possible  example,  I  shall  illustrate  melody 
line.  ("Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star.")  With 
scientifically  determined  scales  came  also  harmony 


— which  is,  in  addition  to  the  line  of  melody — color. 
(Illustrate.)  Now  I  can  change  my  design  into 
different  patterns,  thus  changing  the  mood  and — 
the  color.  (Illustrated  by  playing  the  selection  in 
minor  key.)  I've  used  this  kindergarten  melody 
design  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  music,  like  painting, 
has  line,  design,  balance,  contrast.  Your  ears  tele- 
graphed to  your  brain  the  line  of  melody,  the  bal- 
ance, the  contrasts  of  ups  and  downs  and  the  re- 
sulting design.  This  holds  good  in  every  melody, 
from  "Mother  Goose"  to  Beethoven. 

When  a  person  studies  music,  he  is  learning  to 
appreciate  an  art  which  has  the  definite  attributes 
of  both  letters  and  painting,  with  a  deeper  emotional  -v 
thrill  than  either  of  them — or  so  it  seems  to  me.    J 

The  trouble  with  music  in  this  country  is  that 
music  has  not  been  taught.  When  a  piano  teacher 
starts  her  instruction,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred  she  teaches  the  mechanics  of  piano  playing 
and  the  subject  of  music  gets  lost  in  the  weary 
repetition  of  mechanical  exercises.  I  repeat — no 
subject  has  been  so  poorly  taught;  the  fact  that 
music  is  a  science,  an  art,  and  that  its  literature  is 
the  literature  not  of  one  language  but  of  all  civilized 
peoples,  is  a  fact  which  we  are  just  beginning  to 
build  on  in  our  teaching.  We  are  rapidly  teaching 
our  young  musicians  to  teach  music — not  the  dinky 
details  of  the  mechanics  of  some  instrument. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  said,  "  Music,  rightly 
taught,  is  the  best  mind-trainer  on  the  list."  By 
"rightly  taught"  he  meant  that  the  study  of  har- 
mony is  an  exact  and  exacting  science  of  tone  com- 
binations— that  to  study  music  literature  is  to 
study  the  literature  of  the  civilized  world — that 
to  conquer  the  intricacies  of  any  instrument  takes 
a  patience  and  self-control  which  go  far  in  helping 
to  solve  life's  problems. 

The  attributes  which  are  absolutely  essential  for 
good  musicianship  are  the  very  ones  which  the 
blind  must  cultivate — patience,  keen  ears,  prodi- 
gious memories,  certainty  of  touch.  Except  for 
the  reading  of  music,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  blind  are  as  handicapped  as  we  think  they  are. 
Any  musician  must  do  an  appalling  amount  of 
memorizing;  it  becomes  subconscious,  as  the  lines 
an  actor  learns. 

There  is  an  entirely  mistaken  idea  prevalent  that 
music  talent  is  the  whole  thing.  I  recently  heard  a 
great  artist  voice  what  I  have  suspected  for  a  long 
time:  that  success  in  music  is  ten  per  cent,  talent 
and  ninety  per  cent,  intelligence  and  ability  to 
work.  That  is  why  so  many  seemingly  meteoric 
careers  fall  to  earth  with  a  dull  thud;  the  person 
may  have  had  enough  flashy  talent  to  go  a  short 
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way  quickly,  but  not  enough  to  stay  up  after  he 
got  up,  and  not  enough  to  take  him  the  full  dis- 
tance. 

In  my  opinion  blind  people  are  more  definitely 
handicapped  by  their  general  health  than  by  their 
lack  of  sight.  Excellent  health  is  the  greatest  re- 
quirement for  the  successful  musician,  for  music 
study  is  nerve-exhausting. 

Now  for  the  other  requirement,  that  of  surety 
of  touch.  The  blind  have  only  a  little  farther  to 
go  in  that  than  the  fortunate  person  with  eyes,  for 
the  gaging  of  distances  on  any  instrument,  whether 
a  person  can  see  or  not,  must  become  subconscious 
in  order  to  be  sufficiently  rapid. 

Let  me  illustrate.  (Chopin  Etude,  played  by 
the  speaker  with  closed  eyes.) 


By  talking  about  line,  balance,  and  design  I  am 
trying  to  convey  to  you  that  there  is  vastly  more 
in  music  than  listening  to  it  with  our  emotions.  We 
can  learn  to  listen  with  our  minds  as  well.  For 
instance,  the  repetition  of  a  small  design  in  "Blue 
Danube"  fixes  the  melody  in  our  minds.  The 
melody  line  itself,  being  very  charming,  takes  our 
fancy.  The  upward  line  of  melody  and  the  skips 
in  it  are  what  give  it  the  lightness  which  charms  us. 
(Illustration,  "Blue  Danube  Waltz.")  I  could 
analyze  tune  after  tune  for  you,  and  tell  you  why 
you  like  or  don't  like  them. 

For  my  illustrations  I  have  used  a  square,  matter- 
of-fact  little  tune  we  all  know,  a  fragment  of  a  most 
famous  Chopin  composition,  an  etude,  and  Blue 
Danube  Waltzes. 


SEVENTH  SESSION 

THURSDAY  FORENOON,  JUNE  28 


The  session  was  opened  with  a  report  of  the 
Educational  Advisory  Committee  appointed  in 
1924  to  advise  with  the  Research  Department  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  There 
followed  a  discussion  of  a  proposed  magazine  of  a 
professional  character,  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Coville 
presenting    the    paper,    "A   Professional    Journal 


Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind." 

Director  Edward  E.  Allen  read  the  paper,  "The 
Experimental  School,"  by  Dr.  Frieda  A.  Kiefer, 
and  himself  discussed  the  progress  of  the  School. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  followed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Appointed  at  the  request  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Following  the  meeting  of  this  Association  held 
at  Watertown,  June,  1924,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  act  as  a  committee  of 
advice  to  the  Research  Department  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  persons  whose 
names  are  appended  to  this  report  were  made  and 
still  are  the  said  Advisory  Committee.  Ih  the 
absence  of  any  legislative  act  declaring  in  what 
the  duties  of  this  committee  should  consist,  it 
entertained  nebulous  ideas  of  its  functions  and 
performed  similarly  nebulous  services,  if  any,  for 
two  years  and  more.  The  committee  met  but  once 
in  these  more  than  two  years  and  one  of  its  members 
was  absent  from  that  one  meeting. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  the  Research  De- 
partment of  the  Foundation  consulted  its  com- 
mittee of  advice  separately  by  correspondence  and 
in  person,  the  while  experimental  and  research  work 
in  school  subjects  was  progressing.  The  reports  of 
this  work  were  scrutinized  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  before  they  were  published,  and  it  may 
be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  committee  func- 
tioned as  much  and  as  well  as  it  was  desired  or  was 
able  to  function. 


November  4,  1926,  the  committee  met  in  New 
York  with  the  Director  of  Research  and  Education 
and  members  of  his  staff.  The  principal  topic  of 
discussion  was  the  need  of  one  or  more  experimental 
and  demonstration  schools,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  try  out  principles  and  methods  of  instruction,  the 
results  of  such  experimentation  to  be  made  available 
to  all  our  schools.  This  advisory  committee  com- 
municated this  proposal  to  the  heads  of  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  country  and  asked  their  reaction. 
Thirty-nine  replies  out  of  a  possible  sixty-five  were 
received  and  the  response  was  in  general  favorable 
to  the  suggestion. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  January 
7,  1927,  at  which  there  were  present,  besides  Dr. 
Burritt  and  Principal  Van  Cleve  of  the  committee, 
Director  Edward  E.  Allen,  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  and  the  staff  members  of  the 
Foundation.  Out  of  the  deliberations  grew  a  definite 
move  toward  the  establishment  of  an  experimental 
school  at  Perkins  Institution.  Later  the  committee's 
members  were  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  employment  of  a  director  of  this  experimental 
school. 
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January  6, 1928,  another  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  held  in  New  York  with  the  staff  of  the  Founda- 
tion, at  which  problems  of  the  experimental  school 
and  proposals  for  further  educational  research  and 
promotional  work  were  brought  forward,  including 
a  proposal  to  publish  a  professional  journal  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  teaching  of  the  blind. 

Beginning  its  career  in  a  haze  of  wonder  how  and 
why  it  came  into  being,  the  committee  feels  that  it 
found  its  way  to  a  useful  service  which  it  has  per- 
formed according  to  its  lights.  It  now  recommends 
that  such  a  committee  be  newly  appointed  by  the 


President  of  this  Association,  if  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  the  Foundation,  to  represent  as 
authoritatively  as  may  be  the  interest  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  educational  work  of  the  Foundation. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Chairman 
B.  S.  JoiCE 
Olin  H.  Burritt 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted,  ordered 
printed  in  the  Proceedings,  and  the  Committee  as 
now  constituted  was  continued. 


A  PROFESSIONAL  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF 
INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

MRS.  HOWARD  G.  COVILLE 
Principal,  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 


Before  discussing  the  above  topic,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  all  those  who  so  kindly, 
promptly  and  enthusiastically  responded  to  my 
questionnaire.  I  feel  especially  indebted  to  those 
offering  adverse  opinions  because  you  all  know  that 
a  woman  is  never  happier  than  when  engaged  in 
an  argument.  In  this  paper  are  embodied  the 
opinions  of  the  superintendents  of  thirty  schools 
for  the  blind,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  faculty 
members,  three  departments  for  the  blind  in 
public  school  systems  and  one  leading  corres- 
pondence school  for  the  blind.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  assemble  these  opinions 
to  present  for  your  consideration  and  discussion. 

Of  the  above  number  of  schools,  twenty-six  are 
in  favor  of  a  professional  journal  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  instructors  of  the  blind  and  four  are 
opposed  to  it.  Among  the  outstanding  reasons 
advanced  by  the  latter  group,  a  few,  briefly,  are 
these:  There  is  no  room  for  another  professional 
journal;  there  is  danger  of  "narrowing"  our  work; 
we  should  be  a  part  of  the  American  school  system 
and  use  the  journals  used  by  other  teachers;  we 
would  not  wish  to  have  a  professional  journal  which 
would  merely  copy  or  reprint  items  from  the  present 
educational  papers;  the  pedagogy  of  teaching  the 
blind  is  quite  the  same  as  that  of  teaching  the 
sighted;  teachers  professionally  trained  to  teach 
the  sighted  adapt  themselves  with  little  difficulty 
and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  to  the  requirements 
for  teachers  of  the  blind;  let  common  sense  and 
experience  be  your  guide.  If  the  superintendent 
who  had  the  courage  to  answer  with  a  capitalized, 
underscored  "No"  be  present,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
persuade  him  to  change  his  mind.  Nearly  all  of 
this  group  concede  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  such 
a  journal  being  of  benefit  and  a  probability  that 
they  might  subscribe.  It  was  interesting  to  note, 
too,  that  several  who  were  most  emphatic  in  their 


denial  of  a  need  gave  the  most  convincing  reasons 
why  such  a  journal  would  be  of  value  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  them  personally. 

Two  superintendents  and  one  instructor,  while 
endorsing  an  official  journal,  feel  that  the  "Outlook 
for  the  Blind"  is  the  logical  organ  for  filling  this  need. 
The  arguments  here  used  are  that  it  has  a  history, 
therefore  should  be  supported  by  educators  of  the 
blind;  its  scope  could  be  broadened  without  de- 
tracting from  its  present  value;  it  would  be  more 
economical. 

Before  commenting  upon  the  favorable  answers 
received,  I  would  like  to  pause  to  consider  the  opin- 
ions expressed  above.  First,  suppose  that  your 
physician,  or  any  other  prominent  professional  man, 
should  say,  "There  are  so  many  professional  journals 
that  there  is  no  room  for  my  particular  journal  so, 
although  it  fills  my  peculiar  needs,  I  will  discard  it 
for  a  similar  one."  You  can  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  status  of  his  profession  in  his  own 
estimation  and,  by  reflection,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public.  Second,  is  it  "narrowing"  to  be  informed? 
I  admit  the  tendency  of  schools  for  the  blind  to 
stamp  out  the  individuality  of  its  pupils  and  for 
its  teachers  to  get  into  a  rut.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  a  professional  journal  devoted  to 
our  special  needs  should  segregate  us  from  the 
American  school  system.  Must  we  confine  our 
reading  to  our  journal  alone?  We  are  a  part,  and 
a  vital  part,  of  our  American  school  system  and  it 
is  our  sincere  desire  to  become  more  and  more  a 
part  of  it.  We  are  daily  struggling  to  acquire  the 
most  intelligent  and  sympathetic  methods  by  means 
of  which  we  can  surmount  the  differences  between 
the  blind  and  the  sighted  child.  Next,  why  should 
our  journal  need  to  copy  or  reprint  other  educational 
papers?  Judging  from  the  suggestions  for  the 
content,  our  fund  of  material  need  not  be  exhausted 
for  several  years.    We  would  hope  by  that  time  to 
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have  acquired  some  new  material.  Also,  though  I 
am  comparatively  new  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  pedagogy  of  teaching  the 
blind  is  quite  the  same  as  that  of  teaching  the 
sighted.  The  main  theme  of  education  is  the  same 
for  both,  but  many  of  the  incidents  of  developing 
that  theme  are  widely  diverse.  Otherwise,  why 
have  separate  schools  for  the  blind?  Since  the 
psychology  of  the  blind  child  differs  from  that  of 
the  sighted,  so  must  the  technique  of  teaching  differ. 
Our  professional  interests  are  not  identical,  in  all 
respects,  with  those  of  instructors  of  the  sighted. 
So  why  not  train  teachers  professionally  for  their 
work  with  the  blind  rather  than  go  through  the 
process  of  adaptation?  As  to  the  last  point,  it  is 
self-evident  that  teachers  do  not  enter  the  field 
full-fledged  in  experience  and  they  prefer  authenti- 
cated, educational  facts  to  trusting  to  their  own 
judgment. 

Regarding  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  it  is 
valuable  to  the  cause  of  the  work  for  the  blind  as 
it  is.  Its  editorial  policy  is  well  defined.  It  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  its  interest  is  centered  in  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  blind.  While  it  might  be  more  economical 
to  enlarge  the  "Outlook"  than  to  finance  another 
educational  publication,  the  "Outlook"  is  in  no 
sense  a  professional  magazine,  and  I  do  not  believe 
an  attempt  to  cover  both  fields  would  be  feasible. 

That  there  is  a  vital  need  for  a  professional  journal 
which  would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  educational 
ideas  concerning  the  blind  was  evidenced  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  favorable  responses.  In 
fact,  they  were  so  many  and  so  varied  that  it  is 
impossible  to  incorporate  them,  except  in  a  general 
way,  into  a  paper  of  this  length.  However,  I  con- 
sider them  so  valuable  to  the  discussion  which  is 
to  follow  that  I  have  assembled  them  in  the  form  of 
an  addendum  which  will  be  available  to  the  proper 
committee.  The  same  is  true  of  the  suggestions 
concerning  the  content  and  certain  definite  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  editorial  and  financial 
policies.  For  the  latter,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
McManaway,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  School, 
who,  because  of  his  wide  experience  with  many 
professional  publications,  offers  this  as  his  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  the  proposed  professional 
journal  for  the  instructors  of  the  blind. 

Will  such  a  journal  be  of  value?  Judging  from 
175  answers,  some  including  as  many  as  five  opin- 
ions, it  will  be  valuable,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  it  will  fill  a  definite  need  by  spreading  new 
ideas  rapidly.  It  will  relieve  the  monotony  of 
teaching  by  introducing  new  thought  and  will  serve 
as  a  channel  of  expression  of  the  teacher's  own  ideas. 
With  this  as  a  stimulus  to  think  and  write  about 
her  work,  the  teacher  can  better  carry  out  her  ideas 
and  pass  on  her  enthusiasm  to  her  pupils.  All  of 
these  tend  to  increase  the  teacher's  efficiency  and 
so  elevate  her  professionally.    If  you  will  pardon  a 


personal  illustration,  I  will  tell  you  how  this  worked 
out  in  one  of  my  own  classes.  Last  year,  I  taught 
geometry  to  a  class  of  blind  pupils  and  evolved  a 
method  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  draw  their 
own  figures.  When  Dr.  Gustaf  Emanuel  Ek, 
Rektor  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  near  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  visited  our  school,  I  discovered  that  he, 
too,  was  experimenting  with  a  similar  device  but 
with  this  difference,  whereas  he  had  used  a  piece 
of  wire  screening,  I  was  using  heavy  felt.  He  could 
draw  straight  lines,  which  were  always  dotted,  but 
I  could  draw  any  type  of  line  desired.  We  had  a 
very  interesting  discussion  and  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  success  he  met  with  in  his  class. 

That  there  is  a  general  recognition  among  in- 
structors of  the  blind  of  our  lack  of  professional 
spirit  and  status  was  indicated  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  that  a  journal  would  arouse  and  keep 
alive  a  professional  spirit,  give  us  a  sense  of  pro- 
fessional character,  increase  public  respect  for  the 
educational  work  done  for  the  blind  and  lead  to 
public  recognition  of  our  schools  as  real  educational 
institutions.  By  elevating  the  work  to  a  professional 
basis,  the  standards  of  teaching  the  blind  would  be 
raised.  This,  in  turn,  would  lead  to  a  definite 
standard  of  professional  training  for  teachers  of 
the  blind.  This  might  be,  too,  the  beginning  of  a 
professional  library  on  the  teaching  of  the  blind. 
Those  of  us  who  are  associated  with  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  in  the  dual  schools,  realize  the  strength 
of  the  professional  spirit  which  permeates  all  their 
work.  This,  in  a  large  measure,  can  be  attributed 
to  their  professional  journals  devoted  to  their  own 
exclusive  interests. 

Teaching  the  blind  is  a  highly  specialized  line  of 
work,  and  as  such,  should  have  an  official  organ. 
It  is  of  sufficient  variance  with  the  instruction  of 
the  sighted  and  of  enough  importance  to  warrant  a 
publication  of  this  kind.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
things  which  could  be  accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  such  a  journal.  It  would  serve  as  an 
aid  in  all  lines  wherein  our  work  differs  from  the 
public  school  work.  By  the  publication  of  the 
papers  and  discussions,  all  could  derive  some  of 
the  benefits  one  should  receive  at  a  national  con- 
vention. Teachers  new  in  the  field  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  experience  of  those  longer  in  the  work. 
It  would  faring  new  equipment  and  helps  to  the 
attention  of  all  instructors.  It  would  afford  a 
comparison  and  exchange  of  ideas,  as  well  as  act 
as  a  distributing  agent  for  general  information  on 
improved  methods,  tried  and  successful  plans  and 
projects,  and  the  best  use  of  new  material. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  of  all  is  the  fact  that  it 
would  unify  the  work  of  the  different  schools.  This 
would  result  in  concerted  action  on  social  problems, 
legislation  and  reforms.  By  being  informed  as  to 
what  is  being  done  in  other  schools,  the  instructors 
would  be  drawn  into  a  closer  fellowship  and  co- 
operation.     Our    standards    would    become    more 
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uniform,  our  aims,  ideals  and  achievements  more 
identical.  It  would  stimulate,  too,  a  spirit  of 
friendly  competition  and  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  blind  and 
to  their  possible  solution. 

The  suggestions  for  the  content  covered  nearly 
every  imaginable  phase  of  endeavor  for  and  with 
the  blind  and  the  partially  sighted  and  the  relations 
of  each  to  the  sighted.  Mr.  Allen  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  summed  up  the  situation 
in  a  nutshell  when  he  said,  "I  should  like  to  see 
treated  anything  and  everything  new  and  enlight- 
ening which  our  teachers  ought  to  know  about." 

The  suggestions  dealt,  too,  with  professional 
standards;  the  training  of  teachers;  teachers' 
pensions;  the  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  his 
teachers  and  of  each  to  the  school;  the  results  of 
research  work  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  as  well  as  statistics  on  everything  connected 
with  the  blind.  Methods,  plans,  projects,  devices, 
suitable  and  adequate  types  of  equipment,  games, 
recreational  subjects,  all  phases  of  physical  educa- 
tion, manual,  vocational  and  industrial  problems, 
all  sought  for  their  quota  of  attention.  There  were 
many  other  live,  vital  questions,  such  as  out  of 
school  activities,  discipline,  special  classes,  and 
papers  on  theory,  practice  and  character  training. 
In  reading  them,  I  was  reminded  of  a  thirsty  land 
yearning  for  refreshing  showers.  Time  does  not 
permit  an  enumeration  of  the  many  other  interesting 
suggestions  but  they  are  included  in  the  addendum. 
Let  the  teacher  who  stated  that  the  field  would  prob- 
ably be  pretty  well  worked  over  in  a  few  issues  and 
then  somebody  would  be  looking  for  things  to  fill 
space  furnish  us  with  an  estimate  of  how  many  issues 
would  be  required  to  fulfill  the  needs  listed  above. 

The  following  editorial  policies  were  suggested. 
I  will  quote  them  verbatim:  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  states,  "There  should  not  be  a  discus- 
sion of  diversified  subjects.  In  other  words,  the 
proposed  journal  should  not  be  a  hodge-podge  such 
as  some  magazines  are."  Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  says, "  It 
is  my  personal  opinion  that  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  this  journal  a  strictly  edncational  exchange 
for  superintendents  and  instructors  of  the  blind, 
avoiding  entirely  the  exploitation  of  any  organiza- 
tion. To  guarantee  or  prevent  this,  I  would  suggest 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  formulate  an  edi- 
torial program  based  on  the  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms brought  out  in  this  discussion." 


Other  suggestions  were,  that  the  work  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  able  educators;  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  should  con- 
tribute an  article  each  month;  that  the  journal 
should  be  as  practical  as  possible,  concrete  rather 
than  abstract,  and  not  too  professional  to  be  human. 
As  both  this  and  the  policy  of  financing  will  doubtless 
be  taken  up  in  the  discussion,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon  them  further  here. 

We  all  received  and  read  with  much  interest  the 
two  copies  of  the  "Teachers'  Forum."  On  the 
whole,  the  comments  regarding  these  were  very 
favorable.  Speaking  for  my  own  faculty,  we  reached 
the  following  conclusions:  the  material  included  is 
excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  journal  in  its 
present  form  is  too  small  to  result  in  permanent 
value.  We  prefer  to  pay  the  usual  subscription 
price  for  a  professional  journal  which  in  size  and 
scope  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  educa- 
tional journals  now  published.  We  do  not  favor 
the  policy  of  beginning  our  journal  in  leaflet  form 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  some  time  "grow  up." 
There  are  so  many  things  waiting  to  be  said  that 
such  a  small  paper  does  not  meet  our  needs. 

To  those  few  who  were  undecided  in  their  opin- 
ions, whose  subscription  is  dependent  upon  the 
type  of  journal,  and  who  are  willing  to  examine  a 
copy  to  see  if  by  any  chance  it  may  fill  their  needs, 
I  would  say  that  our  professional  journal  will  doubt- 
less be  what  we,  as  instructors,  will  it  to  be.  Its 
value  will  be  dependent  upon  how  much  of  ourselves 
we  are  willing  to  put  into  it  and  it  means  the  com- 
bined effort  of  "every  bloomin'  soul"  to  put  it 
across.  So  I  beg  of  you  to  join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  make  it  a  success. 
As  for  the  few  schools  which,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  did  not  answer  the  questionnaire,  we 
will  assume  as  my  children's  old  colored  mammy 
used  to  say  that  "Consent  gives  silence." 

In  conclusion,  by  establishing  a  professional 
journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  instructors  of 
the  blind,  we  are  making  a  real  contribution  to  the 
education  of  the  bhnd.  We  are  elevating  our  work 
to  a  professional  plane  where,  as  co-workers  with 
a  common  interest,  we  can  accomplish  much  for 
the  common  good.  From  scattered  entities,  each 
with  its  own  conception  of  a  standard,  we  will 
become  one  united  whole,  gaining  inspiration,  en- 
thusiasm and  courage  from  our  contact  with  each 
other.  Our  interests  will  become  vitalized,  our 
minds  more  alert,  and  we  can  view  our  work  with 
some  degree  of  professional  pride. 


Addendum 
Why  of  Value 


We  need  new  ideas. 

Spread  new  ideas  rapidly. 

Bring  new  ideas  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 


Relieve  the  monotony  of  teaching  by  introducing 

new  ideas. 
Clearing  house  of  educational  ideas  concerning  the 

blind. 
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Keep  in   touch  with   the   advanced   thought  con- 
cerning the  blind. 
Make  known  original  ideas. 
Lead  to  the  development  of  the  teacher's  own  ideas. 

Give  stimulation,  enthusiasm,  encouragement,  sug- 
gestions, help. 

Would  be  inspirational. 

Stimulus  to  get  teacher  to  think  and  write  about 
her  work. 

Make  teachers  wake  up  and  prevent  their  becoming 
moss-backs. 

Pass  enthusiasm  on  to  pupils. 

Give  pep  and  inspiration  so  they  will  not  become 
dead  on  the  job. 

Help  teacher  to  better  carry  out  her  own  ideas. 

Help  to  avoid  getting  into  a  rut. 

Create  interest  in  work. 

Stimulate  teachers  to  increased  efficiency. 

Arouse  and  keep  up  a  professional  spirit. 

Give  us  a  sense  of  professional  character. 

Increase  public  respect  for  work  done  for  the  blind. 

Lead  to  public  recognition. 

Might  be  the  beginning  of  a  public  library  on  the 

teaching  of  the  blind. 
Give  instructors  a  broader  view. 
Develop  professional  pride. 
Put  work  on  a  professional  basis. 
Raise  standards  of  teaching  the  blind. 
Raise  standards  of  training  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Teaching  the  blind  is  a  highly  specialized  line  of 
work  and  should  have  an  official  organ. 

Acquaint  teachers  with: 

General  methods  of  teaching  blind. 

New  ways  of  teaching  various  subjects. 

What  other  teachers  are  doing. 

Work  for  the  blind,  in  general,  in  all  fields. 

Size  of  the  field  in  which  the  blind  operate. 

Better  understanding  of  problems  peculiar  to  the 
blind  and  their  possible  solution. 

Help  us  to  understand  the  blind  child's  viewpoint. 

Serve  as  a  channel  of  expression  to  teacher's  ideas, 
hence  promote  the  growth  of  his  mind. 

Serve  as  an  advertising  medium. 


Give  accomplishments. 

Distributor  of  information. 

Practical  value  based  on  research  work. 

Give  experience  of  others  in  research  work. 

Keep  posted  on  latest  experimental  work. 

Medium  of  publication  of  valuable  papers. 

Medium  of  publication  of  lists  of  valuable  articles 

and  books. 
Aid  in  all  lines  wherein  our  work  diffisrs  from  public 

school  work. 
Do  what  summer  school  does  for  public  schools. 
Bring  new  equipment  and  helps  to  the  attention 

of  teachers. 
Comparison  and  exchange  of  ideas. 
Give  information  on: 
Improved  methods. 
Tried  and  successful  plans. 
More  efficient  methods. 
New  methods  and  new  material. 
Best  methods. 
Most  modern  methods. 
Give  write-ups  of  different  schools. 
Keep  us  informed  as  to  what  goes  on  at  other  places. 
New  teachers  would  be  benefited  by  the  experience 

of  those  longer  in  the  work. 
Bring  instructors  of  the    blind   into   closer   touch 

and  closer  co-operation. 
All  could  derive  some  of  the  benefits  one  should 

receive  at  a  national  convention. 
Unify  the  work  of  the  schools. 
Take  away  too  much  self-satisfaction  in  your  own 

school's  achievements. 
Teaching  the  blind  has  a  technique  and  psychology 

of  its  own,  and  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 

warrant  such  a  publication. 

Would  enable  teachers  to  keep  in  touch  with  subjects 

of  national  scope. 
Show  the  necessity  of  physical  education  in  school 

program. 
Establish  uniformity  of  methods,  standards,  etc. 
Show  ways  of  using  work  after  graduation. 
Show  how  others  meet  various  problems. 
Would  promote  a  desire  for  better  methods. 
Give  proper  selection  of  practical  material. 


Why  not  of  Value 


Would  "narrow"  our  work. 

Would  segregate  the  work  for  the  blind  from  the 
work  of  the  sighted. 

Instruction  for  the  blind  should  be  based  on  the 
very  same  methods  used  in  the  public  schools 
(for  the  sighted  children).  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  blind  will  be  able  to  cope  with  seeing 
people  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  or  busi- 
ness. Why  segregate  the  blind  any  more  than 
they  have  been  all  these  years— by  making 
rigid  lines  of  difference  between  instruction  for  the 
blind  and  the  seeing,  especially  in  the  upper  grades  ? 


Blind  people  are  being  educated  to  work  and  hve 
with  seeing  people;  therefore  we  should  use  the 
methods  of  seeing  people,  not  blind  people, 

I  already  take  two  strictly  professional  journals 
and  read  another  taken  by  the  school.  Methods 
do  not  differ  enough  to  warrant  another  journal. 

I,  in  every  way,  treat  my  classes  as  if  they  were 
normal  pupils.  The  variation  of  methods  is  very 
slight  and  experience  and  common  sense  are 
sufficient  guide. 

Have  not  exhausted  other  sources  of  material  yet. 
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Suggestions  for  Content 

Primary:  reading,  number  work,  hand  work. 

Methods  in  English  when  no  texts  are  available. 

Devices  for  aid  in  teaching. 

Articles  on  each  phase  of  the  work  in  each  depart- 
ment. 

Type  of  equipment  suitable  and  adequate  for  each 
department. 

Question  box. 

Adaptation  of  most  approved  school  curriculum  for 
sighted  pupils  to  blind  pupils. 

Methods  in  Science,  Geography,  etc. 

More  about  Mr.  Curtis'  writing  method. 

Junior  High  School  work  with  blind  pupils. 

Methods,  suggested  material,  tried  and  successful 
plans  in  all  literary  work.  Same  illustrated  con- 
cretely. 

All  phases  of  typewriting.  List  of  all  typewriting 
books. 

What  is  necessary  or  successful  in  teaching  script? 

Games  or  projects  used  successfully  in  Primary 
grades,  in  English  or  geography,  in  any  grades. 

Interesting  way  to  present  braille  notation  in  music. 

Treatment  of  all  musical  subjects. 

Curriculum  forming. 

Boy  and  girl  problem. 

Professional  standards. 

Library. 

Pensions  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Pre-training  for  the  pre-school  child.  (Pre-school 
training  for  the  blind  child.) 

Training  the  blind  child  to  become  socially  accept- 
able. 

Results  of  the  research  of  American  Foundation. 

Social  activities.    Social  adjustment. 

Extra-curricular  activities. 

Professional  training  for  teachers. 

Placement  of  graduates. 

Contacts  with  the  sighted. 

Best  method  of  teaching  good  citizenship. 

How  to  deal  with  individuals  with  best  results. 

The  blind:    in  general,  in  school,  after  graduation. 

Supervision. 

All  phases  of  development  of  the  blind  child. 

Experimentation  in  new  lines  of  work. 

Relationship  of  superintendent  to  teachers. 

History  of  the  blind. 

History  of  schools  for  the  blind. 

Statistics  on  everything  connected  with  the  blind. 

Mental  tests  and  measurements. 

Food  for  the  blind. 

Religious  life  of  blind. 

Relation  of  teacher  to  the  blind;  superintendent 
to  the  blind;  public  to  the  blind. 

Special  legislation  affecting  blind. 

How  to  arouse  public  interest. 

Supervision  of  study.    Administration  problems. 

Psychology  of  the  blind. 

Papers  on  theory,  practice,  character  training,  dis- 
cipline, rating,  marking. 


How  to  make  pupils  self-reliant,  independent,  form 

and  attain  ideals. 
Adult  work  for  the  blind. 
Plans  for  out-of-door  activities. 
Salesmanship. 
Scouting. 
Public  speaking. 
Problem  of  sighted  and  blind,  or  partially  sighted 

and  blind,  in  the  same  class. 
Conservation  of  vision:  classes  and  methods. 
Articles  which  challenge  a  teacher  to  improve. 
Speech  defects,  timidity,  indifferent  health. 
Children's  work  which  would  be  an  inspiration  to 

other  children. 
Overcoming  "blindisms." 
Overcoming  laziness. 
Incentives  to  work. 
Can  normalcy  be  attained  by  blind  child  through 

instruction? 
Can  color  schemes  be  effectually  taught  to  blind 

child?     Would  this  increase  normalcy?     Be  of 

social  or  economic  value? 
Convention  papers. 
Salaries. 

Vocational,  Industrial,  Manual: 

Preparation,  training,  guidance,  opportunities. 

Industrial  and  vocational  problems. 

Ability  of  blind  to  earn  a  living. 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Blind  beggars. 

Handwork     and      pre-vocational     training — what 

methods  should  be  used? 
What  results  expected? 
Vocational  life  of  adult  blind  people. 
What  others  are  doing  in  handwork,  manual,  etc. 
Best  methods  of  teaching  manual  training  to  girls. 
Player  work. 
Phases  of  tuning. 

What  is  standing  of  broom  making? 
Most  remunerative  trade  now  taught. 
Effect  of  radio  and  phonographs  on  piano. 
Relation  of  literary  to  industrial  work. 
Equalization  of  standards  for  products  of  the  blind 

and  of  the  sighted. 
Placement. 

Physical  Education: 

Games  taught  in  gymnasium  that  can  be  used  on 

playground. 
Value  of  open  playground  and  equipment. 
All  phases  of  physical  training. 
Recreational  subjects. 
Motor  ability  tests  for  girls. 
Special  events  in  physical  education  for  girls. 
Recreations  for  blind  people. 

Articles  on  professions  taught  to  the  blind.. 
Articles  on  "rehabilitation." 
Development  of  text-books. 

Advisability  of  backward  pupil  specializing  in  any 
one  branch  to  which  he  seems  best  adapted. 
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Ways  and  means  of  selling  articles  the  blind  have 

made  in  their  homes. 
High  jumping,  first  aid,  strenuous  games. 
Treatment  of  the  backward  pupil. 
How  blind  students  seeking  higher  education  and 

blind   teachers  of  music  may  secure   necessary 

material. 
Textile  work. 

Handwork  best  suited  for  pupils  leaving  the  kinder- 
garten. 
Current  events  relating  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Nature  study. 
What  to  do  with  children  entered  at  irregular  times, 

durihg  the  school  year,  in  schools  which  cannot 

afford  a  special  teacher. 
Where  can  flash  cards  in  braille  be  secured? 
Problems  or  examples  in  long  division:  How  taught? 

Orally  or  written? 
How   to   present   cancellation,   multiplication   and 

division  of  fractions — orally  or  written? 
Discussion  of  the  value  of  the  type  slate. 


Suggestions  for  the  Editorial  Policy 

Both  professional  and  diversified  subjects  should  be 

treated. 
No  issue  should  be  devoted  to  only  one  phase  of  the 

work  but  should  cover  the  needs  of  all  types  of 

our  teachers. 
Should  not  be  edited  by  departments  as  that  is 

contrary  to  best  magazine  policy. 
Would  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  able  educators 

and  not  merely  experimental  work  of  teachers. 
Should  not  be  hodge-podge  as  so  many  journals  are. 
Should  adhere  strictly  to  professional  subjects. 
Devoted  to  only  such  subjects  as  pertain  to  the 

work  for  the  blind. 
Should  be  limited  to  topics  in  the  field  of  education. 
Should  cover  the  needs  of  all  types  of  work  for  the 

blind. 
Let  the  contents  be  as  practical  as  possible,  and 

concrete. 
Shouldn't  be  too  professional  to  be  human. 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL— 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

FRIEDA  A.   KIEFER,  PH.D. 
Director,  American  Foundation  Experimental  School  at  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 


What  is  the  Department  of  Special  Studies? 
That  is  a  query  which  has  been  made  frequently 
of  the  writer  during  the  past  several  months  not 
only  by  workers  and  teachers  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  but  also  by  educators  of  the 
seeing.  It  seems  expedient  that  an  answer  be  forth- 
coming. The  answer,  however,  must  of  necessity 
be  tentative  and  flexible  to  provide  for  future  de- 
velopment. The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  attempt 
such  an  answer,  and,  in  addition,  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  its  origin,  its  present  status,  and  its  pos- 
sibilities for  future  expansion.  It  is,  therefore,  her 
desire  to  present  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible 
the  history,  functions,  progress  and  possibilities  of 
such  a  project. 

History  and  Functions  of  the  Department  of 
Special  Studies 
The  Department  of  Research  and  Education  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  been 
carrying  on  some  effective  research  in  education 
since  its  inception,  but  the  workers  experienced 
difficulty  in  conducting  experimental  work  at  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  schools.  As  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  experimental  school  was  neither 
practicable  nor  feasible,  there  seemed  no  possible 
way  to  meet  this  difficulty  until  Mr.  Allen  offered 
the  limited  use  of  the  Perkins  Institution  Kinder- 
garten for  such  purposes.   The  Educational  Advisory 


Committee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  decided  to  sponsor  such  a  project  jointly  with 
the  Perkins  Institution,*  and  it  was  thereupon 
decided  to  use  the  Lower  School  of  that  Institution 
as  an  experimental  and  demonstration  school  to 
serve  eventually,  perhaps,  as  a  model  school  in  pro- 
gressive teaching  methods  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  other  schools 
for  the  blind  in  this  country  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  results  obtained. 

We  are  seeking  not  for  a  method^  school  confined 
to  some  one  plan  of  accomplishing  our  objective, 
but  we  wish,  rather,  to  incorporate  any  methods 
which  prove  to  be  practicable.  It  is  desirable  that 
educators  of  the  blind  should  express  their  phi- 
losophies of  education,  even  though  these  may 
diverge  widely;  but  they  should  submit  them  to 
experimental  procedure.  The  whole  trend  of  the 
times  in  the  education  of  the  seeing  is  the  sociali- 
zation of  the  educative  process,  basing  its  teaching, 
as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  best  experimental  evi- 
dence, with  the  dynamic  interest  centered  on  con- 
temporary life.  In  other  words,  educators  of  the 
seeing  are  seeking  to  socialize  education  and  to 
justify  their  practices  by  scientific  procedure.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  such  objectives  should  not  be 
applicable  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  June,  1927,  pp.  226-227. 

fSuch  as  the  Dalton,  Winnetka,  Decroley  Plans,  etc. 
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Present  Status  of  the  Department  of  Special 
Studies 

The  Supervisor,  having  a  very  meager  knowledge 
of  the  problems  and  difficulties  involved  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  spent  her  time  (until  Febru- 
ary 1,  1928)  acquiring  some  background  for  orienta- 
tion in  the  field.  This  was  partially  accomplished 
by  taking  Mr.  Allen's  course  at  Harvard  University 
on  the  history  and  philosophy  underlying  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  by  adjusting  herself  to  institu- 
tion life  at  Perkins,  and  by  making  contacts  with 
schools  and  agencies  concerned  with  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  Since  February  1,  1928,  it  seemed 
most  expedient  for  her  to  confine  her  major  activities 
to  three  principal  topics,  and  to  such  other  minor 
affairs  as  might  occur  from  time  to  time.  This 
policy  was  sanctioned  by  the  Educational  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  It  was  deemed  unwise 
to  attempt  any  of  the  fundamental  questions  raised 
at  the  end  of  this  paper.  Intensive  studies  were 
made  of  maladjusted  children  reported  by  the 
teachers.  A  controlled  experiment  was  undertaken 
on  the  feasibility  of  using  the  braille  writer  with 
beginners.  Project  teaching,  with  considerable 
emphasis  upon  motivating  braille  reading,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  boys'  beginning  grades. 

Teachers  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  as  well  as  those 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  find  children  who,  for  some 
reason,  do  not  fit  in  with  the  regular  groups.  It 
was  felt  that  an  intensive  study  of  such  children 
would  be  an  aid  to  more  satisfactory  adjustment. 
Therefore,  a  thorough  clinical  diagnosis,  followed 
up  by  specific  remedial  measures,  was  used  in  the 
study  of  each  child  reported.  This  included  the 
quantitative  rating  obtained  from  the  Hayes-Irwin 
Revision  of  the  Stanford-Binet  Scale  (the  I.  Q.,  or 
Intelligence  Quotient),  a  qualitative  analysis  of 
test  responses,  a  study  of  the  personal  history  and 
the  physiological  development  of  the  child,  a  knowl- 
edge of  home  conditions,  family  history,  and  esti- 
mates of  personality  traits.  These  cases  include 
one  totally  blind  child  of  normal  intelligence, 
awkward  with  his  hands,  and  having  no  idea  of 
form  perception.  He  has  since  mastered  the  Mon- 
tessori  forms  and  can  make  simple  toys  with 
the  coping  saw,  using  paper  patterns.  Three  dis- 
ciplinary cases  (two  boys  with  destructive  and 
one  girl  with  psychopathic  tendencies)  have  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  Two  cases  unsuited  to  an 
institution  for  the  blind  were  dismissed.  One  had 
undesirable  mannerisms  and  sufficient  eyesight  for 
a  sight-saving  class.  The  other  was  a  backward 
child  unable  to  walk.  One  backward,  unstable 
child  with  peculiar  mannerisms  and  temperament, 
a  "non-reader,"  and  awkward  in  motor  activities, 
has  been  in  the  kindergarten  for  four  years.  This 
is  the  first  year  he  has  accomplished  anything  in 
reading,  knitting  and  simple  number  work.  At 
present  he  has  a  reading  vocabulary  of  one  hundred 


and  seventeen  words.  Original  stories,  bulletins, 
imaginative  and  competitive  games  and  pupil 
teaching  were  used  to  enlist  his  Interest.  A  special 
course  in  manual  work  was  outlined  for  him,  but 
the  teacher  has  failed  to  submit  a  recent  report.  A 
boy  of  good  average  ability  and  of  considerable 
vision,  whose  progress  and  interest  in  reading  were 
not  commensurate  with  his  ability,  has  read  five 
books  since  November.  Completion  sentences, 
summarizing  paragraphs,  and  question  and  answer 
matching,  were  used  to  Interest  him  at  times.  He 
still  shows  periods  of  non-Interest.  An  adolescent 
girl  who  was  despondent  over  her  loss  of  sight  and 
worried  over  her  vocational  outlook  is  at  present 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  training  she  Is  receiving 
in  clerical  work  and  office  routine.  Another  adoles- 
cent girl  of  better  than  average  intelligence  but 
having  difficulty  in  oral  reading  was  helped  con- 
siderably by  training  in  phonics  and  syllabication. 
She  received  "excellent"  in  reading  and  the  teacher 
says  her  spelling  has  improved. 

A  controlled  experiment  was  undertaken  to  test 
out  the  feasibility  of  using  braille  writers  with  be- 
ginners as  a  substitute  for  the  braille  slate.  Ten 
children  were  chosen  for  this  investigation.  The 
five  children  who  used  the  braille  writer  exclusively 
were  known  as  the  Experimental  Group.  They 
were  matched  with  five  other  children  of  about  the 
same  age,  intelligence  and  degree  of  vision.  These 
constituted  the  Control  Group.  Both  groups  were 
given  the  same  initial  and  end  tests.  They  also  had 
sixty-eight  practice  periods  of  five  minutes  each 
daily  from  February  fifteenth  through  June  first 
(Saturdays  and  Sundays  excluded).  The  results 
indicate  that  the  braille  slate  is  superior  as  far  as 
accuracy  is  concerned.  The  Experimental  Group 
was  penalized  on  account  of  the  numerous  errors 
due  to  uneven  pressure.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
make  any  radical  change  in  the  teaching  of  be- 
ginning braille  writing  based  on  generalizations 
drawn  from  this  experiment,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  comparable  groups  for  this  investigation. 
Rather,  it  should  be  considered  as  a  preliminary 
experiment  to  aid  in  the  perfection  of  technique  for 
subsequent  investigations.  It  will  indicate,  how- 
ever, how  much  braille  writing  can  be  learned  in 
five-minute  drill  periods  if  carefully  supervised.  A 
detailed  account  of  this  experiment,  as  well  as  a 
summary  of  the  results  obtained  from  a  question- 
naire on  beginning  braille  writing,  will  be  summarized 
for  an  article  in  The  Teachers  Forum*  if  this  meets 
with  Miss  Maxfield's  approval. 

Project  teaching  was  introduced  in  the  boys' 
kindergarten  two  afternoons  each  week.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  Nature  Study.  Models  from  the 
museum  and  educational  exhibits  sent  out  by 
various  manufacturers  were  used  to  give  the  children 
experiences  with  concrete  objects,  to  teach  them  to 

*An  experimental  professional  magazine  of  which  two  issues 
have  been  issued  at  the  time  of  this  convention. 
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co-operate  (in  large  and  small  groups),  to  enrich 
their  vocabulary,  to  encourage  them  to  use  more 
initiative  and  responsibility  by  teaching  the  group, 
and  to  express  themselves  freely  both  orally  and  in 
written  work.  Considerable  supplementary  reading 
material  was  incidentally  adapted  and  devised  in 
this  connection.  This  took  the  form  of  original 
stories  and  riddles.  Games  (adaptations  of  the 
"Lotto"  and  "Snap"  variety  and  others  embracing 
the  idea  of  matching  duplicates  and  the  adapted 
Horn-Shields  Flash  Cards  also  were  used. 

A  limited  amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  many 
minor  activities.  These  included:  (1)  the  demon- 
stration and  use  of  the  Perkins  adaptation  of  the 
Garin  Process  for  duplicating  embossed  print  pri- 
marily for  temporary  purposes:  (2)  a  study  of  class- 
room seating  in  relation  to  posture  and  health  and 
the  furnishing  of  one  school  room;  (3)  preliminary 
work  was  given  to  two  girls  for  reading  by  means 
of  the  Naumberg  Visagraph  machine;  (4)  the 
writer  audited  a  course  at  Harvard  University; 
and  (5)  considerable  time  was  spent  conferring  with 
visitors  and  doing  necessary  clerical  work. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  results  obtained  by  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies  this  year  may  seem 
rather  meager.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  this  program  has  actually  consumed  only  five 
months'  time. 

Outlook  for  the  Department  of  Special  Studies 
If  the  educators  of  the  blind  desire  to  free  their 
schools  from  personal  opinion  and  desire  to  put 
them  upon  a  more  scientific  basis,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Department  of  Special  Studies  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  them.  After  an  extensive  period  of 
experimentation  we  may  be  able  to  demonstrate 
more  efficient  methods  of  teaching.  The  many 
technical  aspects  of  such  work  bespeak  the  co- 
operation of  every  school  to  guarantee  the  success 
of  our  project.  The  writer,  as  well  as  the  research 
workers  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
feels  particularly  dependent  upon  support  of  this 
kind.  When  one  considers  the  number  of  experienced 
and  trained  specialists  working  to  improve  the  cur- 
ricula of  seeing  children  and  the  startling  state- 
ment made  by  Rugg*,  viz.,  "The  truth  is  there  are 
almost  no  controlled  experimental  studies  now 
under  way  in  the  laboratory  schools  of  America," 
one  hesitates  to  enter  upon  too  elaborate  a  program. 
It  may  be  well,  also,  to  call  to  your  attention  several 
statements  pertinent  to  experimental  work  for  the 
blind: 

1.  How  much  money  are  we  justified  in  spending 
on  experimental  work  for  fewer  than  5,000  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age?  f 

*Rugg,  H.  R.,  The  Twenty-Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  1,  p.  438. 

t  Henry,  Guy  A.,  Correspondence  of  Dec.  22,  1928,  gives 
4,163  children  under  IS  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  as 
blind.    (Taken  from  the  1920  census.) 


2.  Experimental  work  is  expensive  and  time 
consuming.  Radical  changes,  therefore,  cannot  be 
initiated  over  night.  Wholesale  results  collected 
in  a  short  time  are  unsatisfactory,  and  will  defeat 
the  aims  for  which  we  are  striving. 

3.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  matter  how 
efficacious  a  method  may  be,  it  will  not  be  effective 
if  thrust  upon  an  apathetic  or  unappreciative 
teacher. 

4.  A  broad,  unbiased  attitude  and  suspended 
judgment  are  vital.  Dogmatism,  intolerance,  and 
quibbling  over  petty  details  are  deadening  to  cre- 
ative work  and  to  enthusiasm. 

5.  "Always  and  everywhere  the  enthusiastic 
visionary  who  imagines  that  some  new  reform  in 
human  institutions  will  eradicate  evil  and  leave  the 
good  triumphant  is  doomed  to  tragic  disillusion- 
ment, "f 

Problems  for  the  Future 
In  closing  I  shall  enumerate  some  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  which  we  might  like  to  investigate 
in  the  future: 

1.  Are  we  giving  our  children  a  well-balanced 
diet? 

2.  Is  the  medical  inspection  routine  and  super- 
ficial? 

3.  Do  we  have  too  much  disciplined  initiative  in 
our  schools  ? 

4.  Is  co-education  (of  the  sexes)  defeating  its 
purpose  by  undue  emphasis  upon  it? 

5.  Is  the  equipment  in  our  schools  sufficient, 
practical,  and  used  to  the  best  advantage? 

6.  Are  we  not  enrolling  too  many  feeble-minded 
children  in  our  schools? 

7.  Are  we  making  sight-saving  classes  of  our 
institutions?    How  shall  we  meet  this  situation? 

8.  What  is  the  character  of  our  teacher  person- 
nel? What  is  the  average  teaching  load?  How 
much  extra-curricular  work  should  we  expect  of 
our  teachers? 

9.  Do  our  schools  meet  State  requirements? 

10.  Are  our  teachers  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  seeing  schools?  Do  we  encourage  and  make 
possible  their  attendance  at  N.  E.  A.  meetings  or 
State  educational  conferences? 

11.  Are  our  methods  of  teaching  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  time  and  money? 

12.  Are  our  teaching  methods  based  on  controlled 
experiments,  or  are  they  based  entirely  upon  empir- 
ical methods? 

13.  Do  our  schools  help  children  to  get  oral 
information  intelligently? 

14.  How  much  are  we  doing  (in  our  school  work) 
to  help  the  child  vocationally? 

15.  What  provisions  are  we  making  for  the 
mentally  superior  and  gifted  children? 


\  Brown,  W.  Jethro.    The  Underlying  Principles  of  Modern 
Legislation. 
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16.  What  type  of  follow-up  work  are  we  employ- 
ing for  our  graduates? 

17.  Do  we  give  our  pupils  sufficient  opportunities 
to  approximate  life  situations  in  their  school  en- 
vironment? 

18.  What  is  socialization? 

Discussion  by  E.  E.  Allen,  Director  of  Perkins 
Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Dr.,  or  as  she  prefers  to  be  called.  Miss  Kiefer, 
wrote  her  paper  half  expecting  to  be  able  to  read 
and  discuss  it  here  but  was  called  home  through 
illness  in  her  family.  I  greatly  regret  her  absence, 
for  both  the  Foundation  and  Perkins  want  you  to 
know  how  fortunate  we  have  been  in  finding  and 
securing  this  highly  trained  worker— young  in  years 
but  old  in  experience  with  children  and  in  tactful 
ways  of  reaching  and  influencing  them.  She  says 
she  is  not  a  psychologist.  By  this  she  means  that 
she  is  no  specialist  in  a  single  field  but  rather  an 
investigator  in  many  allied  fields — psychology, 
pedagogy,  methodology,  behaviorism,  school  hy- 
giene and  the  like.  Before  coming  to  us  she  had 
already  applied  her  knowledge  to  the  practical 
measuring  and  teaching  of  backward  and  other 
special  children  having  eyesight.  Since  coming,  as 
she  told  you  in  her  all  too  brief  paper,  she  has 
acquired  the  background  for  intelligently  dealing 
with  blind  children  through  reading  for  a  half  year 
in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  through 
gathering  materials  for  future  experiments  and 
through  making  adjustment  case  studies  of  blind 
pupils,  all  the  while  living  in  an  institution  for  such 
and  mingling  intimately  with  them  and  their 
teachers. 

Miss  Kiefer's  actual  experimentation  with  us 
began  only  last  February.  Miss  Maxfield,  who  had 
been  four  years  resident  psychologist  at  Perkins, 
had  been  experimenting  there  another  four  years 
for  the  Foundation,  but  she  found  such  study, 
supervised  from  a  distance  as  she  had  to  do  it,  rather 
unsatisfactory.  So,  knowing  the  fertility  of  our 
field,  she  suggested  using  it  as  a  combined  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  school  where  the  princi- 
ples of  the  new  or  progressive  education  could  be 
tried  out  in  behalf  of  our  general  cause.  Her  propo- 
sition having  promptly  met  with  favor  and  proved 
practical,  the  school  was  opened  as  a  joint  project. 
That  is  to  say,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Perkins  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
are  carrying  it  out  jointly,  both  as  to  conduct  and 
expense.  I  have  told  Mr.  Irwin,  as  representing 
the  Foundation,  that  he  may  smash  our  curriculum 
if  he  can,  and  that  I,  as  representing  the  Kinder- 
garten, will  merely  veto  what  must  not  be  tampered 
with;  for  we  consider  certain  of  our  fundamental 
principles  sacrosanct,  you  know.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  already  some  of  our  expensive  and 
beautiful  classroom  furniture  has  begun  to  move 
out,  to  be  replaced  by  chairs  and  tables  scientifi- 


cally built  to  fit  the  several  children  and  so  to  pro- 
mote not  only  their  proper  sitting  posture  but  also, 
I  am  assured,  their  mental  and  moral  development. 

Now,  what  is  an  experimental  school  ?  There  are 
several  of  them  in  the  country — the  Lincoln  School 
in  New  York  City  being  one.  There  child  nature 
is  studied  and  made  the  basis  of  the  curriculum,  if 
so  fluid  a  course  of  studies  as  it  has  can  be  called  a 
curriculum.  There  continuous  "change  for  the 
better"  is  the  watchword  and  any  and  every  prom- 
ising method  is  welcomed  and  put  into  shape  for 
prolonged  trial  in  some  demonstration  school.  The 
leaders  of  these  schools  cast  to  the  winds  such  of 
the  old  curriculum  as  has  no  better  excuse  for  being 
than  tradition.  Traditional  education,  they  say,  is 
adult-made  and  based  on  the  false  notion  that  a 
child  differs  from  a  man  or  woman  only  in  degree. 
And  they  reject  the  principle  that  the  discipline  of 
self-restraint  which  the  adult  finds  it  wise  to  live 
under  is  best  also  for  the  child  to  develop  under; 
in  other  words,  they  cast  aside  the  dogma  that 
since  it  is  through  tribulation  we  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  so  the  earlier  the  child  can  be  accustomed 
to  it  the  better  for  him  hereafter.  Progressive  edu- 
cation, which  these  leaders  represent,  scraps  all  such 
notions,  declares  the  child  and  the  adult  to  be 
different  in  essence  and  proceeds  on  this  basis  to 
shape  the  instrumentality  called  the  school  to  fit  as 
closely  as  feasible  child  nature  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  child  psychology;  to  refute  as  wrong  and 
unnecessary  the  old  belief  that  the  child  must  creep 
unwillingly  to  school;  and  by  transforming  that 
school  into  a  laboratory  to  which  he  will  love  to 
go,  they  attempt  to  prove  that  a  joyful,  teacher-led 
education  is  possible  and  that  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

An  excellent  book  for  every  teacher  to  read  on 
this  subject  is  Mirick's  "Progressive  Education" 
(Houghton  MifBin  Co.).  Another,  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  some  of  its  principles,  is  Colllngs's 
"An  Experiment  with  a  Project  Curriculum  (Mac- 
millan).  All  such  literature  is  part  and  parcel  of 
research.  Research  is  busy  in  every  progressive 
country  not  alone  in  educational  methodology, 
which  still  lags  somewhat  conservatively,  but  also 
in  practically  every  department  of  life  and  labor — 
medicine,  chemistry,  biophysics,  agriculture,  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  even  business, 
which  by  means  of  it  has  just  become  a  profession. 
Bulletins  and  pamphlets  and  even  printed  books 
may  be  had  which  contain  nothing  but  lists  of 
contemporary  studies  fresh  from  the  laboratory. 
Indeed,  ever  since  Taylor  startled  the  world  with 
his  observations  in  scientific  measurement  the  trend 
of  the  time  has  been  more  and  more  towards  re- 
search in  everything.  The  new  psychology  is  but  a 
phase  of  it— though  a  most  vital  and  promising  one. 

The  Foundation-Perkins  enterprise  itself  which 
I  am  discussing  is  but  a  school  of  research  and  of 
its  application,  and  may  properly  be  called  a  school 
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of  special  studies.  Miss  Kiefer  is  its  supervisor. 
Although  she  naturally  demands  the  proof  of 
measurement  before  adopting  a  method,  she  recog- 
nizes the  existence  and  importance  of  individuality 
and  personality  in  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Thus 
she  will  not  put  aside  the  old  merely  because  it  is 
old  but  will  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  until 
she  has  found  something  better;  or,  as  the  French 
might  put  it:  "If  it  is  not  necessary  to  change,  it 
is  necessary  not  to  change. "  She  knows  of  course 
that  the  method  itself  is  by  no  means  everything; 
that  a  good  method  is  more  hopeful  than  a  poor  one; 
or,  as  Mirick  puts  if.  "A  teacher  of  the  right  sort 
may  get  good  results  from  a  faulty  method  but  would 
probably  have  better  results  from  a  good  method. " 
Now,  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  psychology 
of  blindness,  a  given  method  which  may  best  serve 
the  seeing  child  may  not  suit  so  well  the  blind  child. 
An  eminent  oculist  has  said,  "The  visual  mechanism, 
brain  and  eye,  reaches  to  acme  in  men  and  birds. 
In  man,  sight  is  the  dominant  sense,  and  is  more 
informative  than  all  other  senses  combined."  Does 
it  not  follow  that  the  education  of  the  child  deprived 
of  this  sense  of  senses  is  not  only  a  difficult  but  also 
a  highly  delicate  one,  and  that  his  school  life  and 
his  regimen  bespeak  uncommon  care  and  responsi- 
bility? The  blind  child,  if  he  can  catch  up  at  all 
with  his  seeing  brother,  needs  all  the  best  resources 
of  the  trained,  skilful  teacher.  We  are  aiming  to 
give  him  these.  Recognizing  as  we  do  that  "  feeling, 
or  one's  attitude  towards  a  subject,  is  a  factor  in  the 
growth  of  intelligence,"  we  must  experiment  in  the 
technique  of  approach  to  this  subject  until  the  pupil's 
interest  sets  his  mind  to  work  on  it.  So  can  we  best 
"unhandicap"  and  illumine  his  brain;  so  feed  his 
natural  cravings  for  knowledge.  For  in  proportion 
as  these  are  gratified  does  he  grow  by  the  process  of 
creative  or  child-purposive  education.  I  wish  to 
stress  the  conviction  that  boys  and  girls  handicapped 
by  blindness  require  something  particularly  satis- 
fying for  their  mental  growth — if  they  are  to  attain 
it.  Nature  alone  is  a  hit  or  miss  teacher.  Our 
schools  should  be  instrumentalities  to  increase  the 
hits.  Let  us  then  pattern  them  close  enough  to 
nature  to  attain  our  end — which  is  to  turn  out  the 
children  abundantly  nurtured  and  speeded  up  in 


ways  they  should  go,  in  order  that  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  them  may  live  out  useful  and 
happy  lives. 

Obviously  a  prime  tool  to  knowledge  and  satis- 
faction is  reading— not  alone  in  school  days  but  in 
the  after-years.  I  should  like  to  enlarge  here  on 
the  magic  carpet  that  a  book  may  become  to  the 
educated  shut-in  at  home;  but  I  must  not,  except 
to  point  out  that,  if  we  can  early  habituate  any  one 
while  young  to  find  in  reading  a  never-ending  de- 
light, he  will  find  it  as  meaningful  when  he  is  old. 
Most  of  the  blind  must  see  the  world  through  stay- 
at-home  travel  or  imagination;  and  what  is  so  re- 
warding for  this  as  reading?  Now  fewer  than  half 
the  former  pupils  of  Perkins,  for  example,  continue 
to  draw  books  from  its  library.  From  this  it  is  clear 
that  in  most  of  them  self  entertainment  through 
reading  did  not  become  a  habit  at  school  but  that 
probably  listening  to  reading  did.  Because  of  our 
comparative  failure  to  fix  finger-reading  as  a  joy 
and  a  treat  when  teaching  it  as  a  class  subject,  we 
have  temporarily  discontinued  the  letter  method 
and  are  experimenting  in  teaching  it  by  the  word 
method;  and  our  caretakers  are  reading  less  aloud 
than  formerly.  How  one  of  our  staff  proceeds  you 
may  read  in  the  May  or  second  issue  of  the  Teachers 
Forum.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  method  is  giving 
promise.  Naturally  we  are  exalting  the  child's 
desire  to  read  by  providing  him  the  kind  of  reading 
he  wants,  or,  Bob  Sawyer  fashion,  can  be  led  to 
crave.  Much  effort  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
has  been  turned,  and  more  will  be,  into  the  brailling 
of  elementary  material  in  form  and  variety  to  ap- 
peal to  boy  notions  and  to  gratify  girl  tastes;  like- 
wise abundantly  enough  to  satisfy  the  teachers.  The 
Perkins-Garin  process  of  making  braille  sheets  of 
paper  into  braille  plates  our  Mr.  Bryan  has  de- 
veloped as  an  aid. 

We  have  not  made  many  kinds  of  experiments 
yet  but  hope  in  time  to  invade  and  overhaul  more 
than  one  department.  What  we  need  just  now  is 
the  inspiration  and  support  of  visitors  in  order  that 
we  may  be  encouraged  to  keep  on  seeing  through 
our  new-found  spectacles.  Teachers  will  please 
come.  Perhaps  by  another  year  there  will  be  a  call 
for  a  summer  school.    Who  knows? 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  was  conducted  under  the  chairmanship 


of  George  F.  Meyer,  with  Olin  H.  Burritt  acting  as 
secretary. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION,  CHARLES  B.  HAYES,  DIRECTOR 


Service  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of  Information 
includes  field  work  in  the  interest  of  state  legislative 
aid;  educational  weeks  for  the  blind  to  stimulate 
public  interest  in  behalf  of  those  without  sight; 


information  through  office  interviews  and  corres- 
pondence; distribution  of  free  radios,  and  arrange- 
ments for  substantial  reductions  on  standard  radios; 
distribution  of  Waltham  watches;   quarterly  publi- 
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cation  of  the  "Outlook";  quarterly  issue  of  the 
Embossers'  List.  In  addition  to  these  activities 
the  American  Foundation,  through  this  Depart- 
ment, has  initiated  a  bi-weekly  program  featuring 
blind  artists,  given  over  station  W  J  Z,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

Field  Work 

West  Virginia:  In  response  to  an  urgent  call  from 
West  Virginia,  the  Director  of  Information  as- 
sisted In  broadening  the  scope  of  work  of  the  local 
organization,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Wheeling. 

Vermont:  At  the  request  of  the  Field  Secretary  of 
the  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind,  Miss 
Rand  went  to  Burlington  to  assist  Miss  Anne 
Connelly  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Vermont  flood.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  continue  work  for  the  blind  in 
view  of  the  general  distress  caused  by  the  flood. 
The  Governor  showed  his  approval  of  the  work, 
by  agreeing  to  the  use  of  his  name  as  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Association.  The  Director  of 
Public  Welfare  also  gave  his  support.  Free  office 
space  was  granted  in  Chittendon  Court  House. 
The  Red  Cross  manager  believed  that  in  pro- 
moting the  work  of  the  Association,  the  flood 
relief  work  would  not  suffer.  It  was  necessary  to 
obtain  money  to  finance  the  Association  during 
this  difficult  period,  and  the  amount  of  J750 
was  arranged  through  the  American  Foundation. 
The  Association  is  now  carrying  on  privately, 
hoping  to  secure  a  state  appropriation  in  order  to 
establish  Vermont  work  on  a  firm  basis. 

Mississippi:  When,  in  addition  to  appeals  from 
various  sources  in  the  state,  the  American  Red 
Cross  Chapter  in  Greenville  requested  the  Founda- 
tion's assistance,  a  representative  was  sent  to  the 
flooded  area.  The  Chapter  sought  advice  and 
help  in  making  a  state  census  of  the  blind;  and 
a  survey  of  the  employment  possibilities  open  to 
the  adult  blind. 

An  united  effort  was  made  to  arouse  the  interest 
and  co-operation  of  several  social  agencies  of  the 
State,  and  to  direct  them  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Commission.  The  following  is 
quoted  from  a  letter  which  the  Foundation  re- 
ceived from  the  Supervisor  of  State  Civilian  Re- 
habilitation: 

"The  Bill  providing  for  a  Commission  passed 
the  House  without  a  dissenting  vote.  (April, 
1928)."  An  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
Florida:  Miss  Lotta  Rand  visited  Miami  to  assist 
a  blind  worker  to  arouse  private  interest,  with  a 
view  to  securing  state  legislation  in  1929.  In 
various  sections  of  Florida  interest  is  being 
awakened  to  the  needs  of  the  bhnd.  It  is  be- 
lieved   that,  through    the    spirit    manifested    in 


Jacksonville  and  Miami,  sufficient  intelligent 
interest  will  result  in  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  State  Department  for  the  Blind. 

Alabama:  A  bill  creating  a  Department  for  the 
Blind,  to  function  under  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, was  passed  in  September,  1927,  by  the 
Alabama  legislature  at  the  instigation  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

On  the  way  to  Mississippi,  in  January,  1928,  a 
follow-up  visit  was  made  to  Montgomery  to  see 
what  service  could  be  rendered.  The  Mobile 
Association  called  for  special  service.  Confer- 
ences held  showed  the  progress  it  had  already 
made,  and  the  outline  for  future  activities.  Close 
contact  has  been  maintained  between  the  Founda- 
tion and  the  Alabama  workers. 

Rhode  Island:  The  Civitan  Club,  co-operating  with 
the  Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  originally  organized  by  the  Foundation,  ap- 
plied to  us  for  a  worker  to  confer  with  them  in 
regard  to  state  legislation.  A  representative  made 
two  visits  to  Providence  to  study  existing  condi- 
tions and  to  outline  a  program.  Early  this  fall 
a  bill  will  be  drafted  and  introduced  in  the  1929 
legislature. 

Delaware:  The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  Wilmington  called  upon  the  Foundation  to 
investigate  and  to  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  work  being  carried  on  in  that  State. 
Following  a  study  of  the  situation  a  report  was 
submitted  and  future  activities  outlined. 

Utah:  Special  service  to  Utah  has  been  given  at 
the  request  of  the  Commission  for  the  Adult 
Blind  in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  conducting  an  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind. 

Wyoming:  In  addition  to  work  in  Colorado  and 
Utah,  the  Foundation  was  called  to  assist  in 
organizing  state  work  in  Wyoming.  The  Lions 
Clubs  are  undertaking  a  survey  of  the  blind,  and 
requested  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  the 
Foundation. 

Louisiana:  The  Shreveport  Association  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  organized  by  the  Foundation 
last  year,  asked  for  assistance  in  April  of  this  year. 
The  Director  spent  some  time  in  Shreveport  in 
stimulating  the  local  work  and  in  securing  the 
services  of  a  Field  Secretary.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  know  that  the  Field  Secretary  selected  by  the 
Association  is  a  young  woman  who  was  employed 
by  the  Lighthouse  in  New  Orleans  two  years  ago, 
at  which  time  the  Foundation  organized  New 
Orleans'  First  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind.  As 
a  result  of  this  Week,  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  Foundation  to  have  this  young  woman  take 
a  course  in  the  Philadelphia  School  for  Social 
Work.  She  graduated  in  June  and  July  first  she 
goes  to  the  Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Following  is  a  list  of  suggested  activities  for 
the    Shreveport    Association,    prepared    by    the 
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Bureau  of  Information.  These  suggestions  were 
discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
and  provisions  were  made  to  develop  them. 

1.  Employ  a  field  worker  In  Caddo  Parish. 

2.  Establish  a  Loan  Fund  to  assist  blind  persons 
in  business  or  those  pursuing  special  edu- 
cation. 

3.  Solicit  orders  for  piano  tuning  from  churches, 
clubs  and  schools. 

4.  Help  provide  clothing  and  transportation  for 
poor  blind  children  or  adults  in  Caddo  Par- 
ish attending  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Baton  Rouge. 

5.  Read  music  to  be  transcribed  into  braille. 

6.  Seek  positions  which  specially  trained  blind 
people  may  fill. 

7.  Read  to  the  blind,  privately  or  in  groups. 

8.  Consult  with  the  State  Board  of  Health 
relative  to  the  number  of  babies  menaced  by 
bad  eyes  at  the  time  of  birth. 

9.  Report  any  cases  of  blindness  to  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Baton  Rouge. 

10.  Appoint  a  delegate  to  attend  the  legislative 
hearing  of  the  proposed  State  Division  of 
the  Blind. 

11.  To  appoint  a  delegate  to  attend  the  legisla- 

tive hearing  relative  to  the  proposed  appro- 
priation to  be  granted  the  State  Division 
for  the  Blind. 

12.  Hold  annually  an  Educational  Week  for  the 

Blind  in  Northern  Louisiana. 

13.  Co-operate  with  the  Public  School  Nurses  to 
determine  the  number  of  school  children 
suffering  from  seriously  defective  eyesight. 

14.  Study  the  practicability  of  the  Shreveport 
Association  for  the  Blind  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Shreveport  Federation  of  Community 
Work. 

15.  Formulate  a  working  budget  for  1929  to  be 
presented  to  the  Shreveport  Federation  of 
Community  Work. 

16.  To  see  that  the  Shreveport  Association  for 

the  Blind  Is  incorporated. 

17.  Work  out  ways  and  means  for  maintaining 
memberships. 

Each  of  these  activities  is  to  have  a  Chairman, 
whose  duty  it  Is  to  see  that  these  activities  func- 
tion In  so  far  as  It  Is  possible,  and  the  President 
and  Field  Secretary  be  ex-officio  members  of  each 
committee. 

A  survey  of  the  deaf-blind  was  made  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  as  a  beginning  of  the  national 
study  of  the  problem. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April,  a  representative  of 
the  Foundation  addressed  the  members  of  the  Har- 
vard Class,  outlining  the  activities  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania:  Scranton's  Week  for  the 
Blind  opened  with  the  presentation  of  the  Helen 
Keller  film  "Deliverance"  before  more  than 
eight  thousand  school  children.  Sales  and  demon- 
strations were  held  from  January  16th  to  21st, 
1928,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  Lackawanna  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Lions  Club  and  the  churches 
of  the  city. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  The  first  Week  for 
the  Blind  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  was  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation,  with  the 
co-operation  of  all  organizations  working  In  behalf 
of  the  blind  In  Philadelphia.  Sales  and  demonstra- 
tions were  conducted  from  March  17th  to  24th, 
1928.  Judge  J.  Willis  Martin  was  General  Chair- 
man, and  the  Honorary  Chairmen  Included  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  clergy  of  Catholic,  Jewish,  and 
Protestant  churches. 
Denver,  Colorado:  With  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
associations  and  agencies  for  the  blind,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Information  organized  a  second  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind  in  Denver.  The  "Week" 
was  open  from  June  4th  to  9th,  1928. 

At  the  close  of  the  "Week,"  Leland  Logan, 
who  graduated  from  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  who  was  awarded  last  year  a  scholar- 
ship by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Master  Institute  of  United  Arts,  gave  a 
vocal  and  violin  recital  at  the  High  School  Audi- 
torium. He  demonstrated  to  his  audience  In  a 
creditable  manner  the  value  his  scholarship  has 
been  to  him. 

Radios 
The  distribution  of  500  Crosley  two-tube  receiving 

sets,  during  1927-1928,  was  made  possible  by  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Crosley  Radio  Corporation.  The  stripped  receivers 
were  equipped  by  the  Foundation  (tubes,  head- 
phones, batteries,  and  adapters),  and  supplied  to 
blind  persons  unable  to  purchase  sets  of  their  own. 

As  the  result  of  an  approach  made  by  the  Founda- 
tion, a  number  of  radio  manufacturers  have  offered 
substantial  discounts  from  their  established  list 
prices,  on  merchandise  purchased  by  blind  persons 
endorsed  by  the  Foundation.  The  discounts,  ranging 
from  40  to  50%,  apply  on  receivers  (either  stripped 
or  complete  with  tubes  according  to  the  policy  of 
the  manufacturer),  and  also  on  loud  speakers.  To 
date  nine  manufacturers  of  standard  makes  of  radios 
have  co-operated  with  the  Foundation  In  making 
this  service  possible.  A  list  of  the  companies  with 
information  as  to  the  necessary  procedure  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Foundation,  on  request. 

Considerable  correspondence  is  Involved  in  this 
service.    Radios  are  constantly  changing,  and  it  is 
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essential  that  close  contact  be  maintained  between 
the  Foundation  office  and  the  radio  manufacturers. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  five  hundred 
letters  relative  to  radios  have  been  handled  by  the 
Information  Department  since  January  1,  1928. 

Watches 

One  hundred  and  fifty  orders  for  Waltham  watches 
have  been  filled  since  the  distribution  of  these 
watches  was  transferred  from  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
to  the  Foundation  in  May,  1927. 

A  list  to  avoid  duplication  of  embossed  books  has 
been  issued  quarterly. 

The  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  been  sent  by  request 
to  the  following  countries:  Australia,  Austria, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  England,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Hawaii,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
Scotland,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Egypt. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind 

In  editing  the  Outlook  one  thought  has  been  kept 
in  mind — to  produce  a  magazine  which  will  worthily 
represent  the  Foundation,  both  in  editorial  content 
and  physical  appearance.  Realizing  that  the  bound 
volumes  of  the  Outlook  form  valuable  historical 
records,  we  have  published  biographies  and  auto- 
biographies of  blind  people  and  of  men  and  women 
who  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  work  for  the 
blind.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
articles  from  authoritative  sources  which  are  inter- 
esting and  timely  and  also  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
history  of  work  for  the  blind.  The  titles  of  a  few 
such  articles  follow:  The  Growth  of  Braille  Tran- 
scribing, The  Home  Teacher  and  the  Child  of  Pre- 
School  Age,  Excerpts  from  "Le  Probleme  de  la 
Protection  Sociales  des  Aveugles,"  How  I  teach 
History  to  Seeing  Pupils,  The  Physician's  Relation 
to  the  Blind,  Annual  Statistics  on  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum,  Teaching  Pupils  Who  Can  See.  The 
progress  of  work  for  the  blind  abroad  has  been  pre- 
sented by  a  specially  prepared  article  by  Ben  Purse 
on  Compensations  and  Relief  Laws  in  England;  an 
article  by  Betty  Hirsch  on  the  Compulsory  Law  in 
Germany;  by  information  about  the  Japanese 
Blind,  by  U.  Akiba,  sent  to  this  country  by  the 
Japanese  Government. 

In  the  hope  of  securing  valuable  material  for 
future  issues  a  letter  has  been  sent  to  every  super- 
intendent of  a  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  asking  him  to  contribute  an  article  to  the 
Outlook.  There  were  fifteen  replies  to  the  fifty-one 
letters  sent  out.   One  superintendent  made  a  definite 


promise  to  have  such  an  article  in  our  hands  next 
November.  One  made  a  definite  promise  as  regards 
subject,  article  to  be  delivered  some  time  next  year. 
One  said  yes,  but  gave  no  time.  Three  said  no. 
Nine  made  indefinite  agreement  to  write  an  article 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Items  for  the  Bulletin  Board  pages  have  been 
obtained  by  periodical  letters  to  schools  and  com- 
missions, and  each  issue  of  the  Outlook  contains 
requests  for  professional  contributions  from  those 
interested  in  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country. 

Broadcasting 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  was  given  the  hour  between  7:00  and  7:30 
P.  M.,  on  four  nights  in  May  and  June,  to  present 
blind  artists  to  a  radio  audience. 

On  May  15th,  Edwin  Grasse,  violinist,  and  Luigi 
Boccelli,  tenor,  each  gave  a  fifteen-minute  program. 

May  29th,  Abraham  Haitowitsch  was  heard  in 
a  program  of  violin  selections,  and  Everett  Putnam, 
blind  boy  tenor  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  sang. 

June  12th,  Malcolm  Coney,  pianist,  and  Anna 
Ochs,  soprano  of  Pennsylvania,  were  scheduled. 

Edwin  Grasse,  violinist,  was  featured  again  on 
June  29th,  with  Luigi  Boccelli,  tenor.  For  every 
appearance  each  artist  was  paid  $25  for  his  services 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Through  the  highly  organized  machinery  of  this 
radio  company,  publicity  and  programs  have  been 
distributed  to  1,500  newspapers  and  the  name  of 
the  Foundation  repeated  in  these  releases  and  by 
the  announcer.  The  service  of  our  Press  Clipping 
Bureau  shows  that  the  newspapers  have  given  much 
space  to  the  material  sent  them. 

After  the  first  program,  WJZ  reported: 

"Our  report  on  the  program  of  the  Foundation 
for  May  15th  was  most  favorable.  Mr.  Grasse's 
work  was  considered  of  very  high  order.  Mr.  Boc- 
celli's  voice  was  pleasing.  The  National  Broad- 
casting Company  feels  the  program  was  one  to  ap- 
peal to  people  of  musical  discrimination  and  is  antici- 
pating the  next  offering  of  the  Foundation." 

The  report  of  the  second  of  the  series  follows: 

"The  program  was  very  good,  especially  the 
violinist;  and  the  tenor  possesses  a  very  good  voice 
for  radio — it  comes  over  well.  The  station  is  very 
much  pleased." 

These  programs  have  met  with  such  approval 
that,  on  June  20th,  Mr.  Phillips  Carlin,  representing 
WJZ,  gave  the  Foundation  permission  to  continue 
the  broadcasting  twice  a  month  indefinitely. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION, 
ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  DIRECTOR 


The  principal  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Research  and  Education  may  be  classed  under  six 
headings:  First,  educational  study  department; 
second,  vocational  study;  third,  reference  library; 
fourth,  promotion  of  braille  publishing;  fifth, 
scholarships;   sixth,  miscellaneous. 

Educational  Study  Department 

The  outstanding  accomplishments  in  the  educa- 
tional division  during  the  past  year  are:  first,  the 
inauguration  in  conjunction  with  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  of  a  department  of  special 
studies;  second,  the  completion  of  a  book  on  teaching 
reading  to  blind  children,  entitled," The  Blind  Child 
and  His  Reading;"  third,  the  starting  of  a  card 
file  of  psychological  and  educational  writings  re- 
lating to  the  blind;  and  fourth,  the  inauguration 
of  an  educational  periodical  of  special  interest  to 
teachers  of  the  blind. 

For  some  time  the  Research  Department  has  felt 
the  need  of  access  to  a  school  for  the  blind  where 
special  studies  and  educational  work  may  be  carried 
on,  and  where  persons  in  charge  of  these  studies 
have  a  voice  in  planning  the  day  to  day  program  of 
the  teachers  and  pupils.  Something  over  a  year  ago 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  very  generously 
offered  to  co-operate  with  this  department  in  the 
conduct  of  special  educational  studies  in  its  primary 
school.  Accordingly  a  supervisor  of  special  studies 
was  employed  jointly  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  assigned  to  her  duties  in  September,  1927. 
The  first  few  months  were  spent  in  preparatory 
work  so  that  it  was  not  until  about  the  first  of 
February  that  it  can  properly  be  said  that  the  de- 
partment was  actually  inaugurated.  This  depart- 
ment is  working  under  the  closest  co-operation  with 
the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  school.  Our 
work  has  the  good  fortune  of  having  the  help  of  an 
advisory  committee  of  outstanding  men  in  the  field 
of  education  of  the  blind.  This  advisory  committee, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  is 
scheduled  to  make  a  special  report  at  this  convention. 

It  was  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Research 
Department  announced  early  last  autumn  the  pub- 
lication of  "The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading,"  on 
which  our  educational  psychologist  has  been  working 
for  the  past  two  years.  This  book  has  received  a 
cordial  reception  from  superintendents  and  teachers, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  teachers  will  make  use  of  this 
volume  and  will  find  that,  as  a  result  of  our  studies, 
teaching  methods  in  schools  for  the  blind  will  be  in 
some  degree  improved. 

The  Foundation  is  called  upon  for  information 


regarding  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  relating  to  work 
for  the  blind.  In  many  instances  inquirers  desire 
to  be  referred  to  books  and  articles  upon  special 
topics  which  they  may  read  for  themselves.  For 
this  reason  this  department  is  undertaking  gradually 
to  accumulate  card  files  giving  something  approach- 
ing complete  bibliographies,  both  in  English  and 
foreign  languages,  upon  the  principal  special  topics 
of  interest.  During  the  past  few  months  a  card  file 
of  psychological  and  educational  writings  relating 
to  the  blind  has  been  compiled.  This  is  slow  work 
as  it  involves  the  reading  of  many  books,  pamphlets 
and  periodicals  in  English,  French,  German  and 
other  languages.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we 
have  found  over  a  thousand  references  on  this  topic 
alone.  Our  progress  in  this  task  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  Professor  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  who  very 
generously  permitted  us  to  copy  his  extensive  set 
of  reference  cards  on  this  subject,  and  to  whom  the 
Foundation  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
help  in  all  of  our  educational  studies. 

As  it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Research  De- 
partment to  aid  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
every  way  possible  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
their  work,  we  have  felt  the  need  of  some  means  of 
frequent  communication  with  teachers  in  a  way  a 
little  less  formal  than  the  publication  of  books  and 
pamphlets  upon  set  subjects.  Our  educational  re- 
search agents  carry  on  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  many  teachers  and  superintendents.  They 
also  visit  several  schools  each  year  with  a  view  to 
keeping  in  closer  touch  with  those  whom  they  are 
intended  to  serve.  In  order  to  establish  a  regular 
medium  of  communication,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  interchange  of  ideas  among  teachers  of  the 
blind,  there  has  been  established  during  the  past 
year  a  periodical  known  as  the  Teachers  Forum. 
Two  numbers  of  this  publication  have  been  issued 
and  sent  to  superintendents  and  teachers  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada.  As  a  result  of 
the  response  received  from  the  first  two  issues  the 
Foundation  has  decided  to  continue  the  journal  at 
intervals  of  about  two  months  throughout  the 
coming  school  year.  Your  Director  of  Research,  as 
well  as  the  editor  of  the  Forum,  has  looked  forward 
with  satisfaction  to  the  prospect  of  discussing  with 
the  members  in  attendance  at  this  convention  the 
make-up  of  the  Teachers  Forum.  The  Foundation 
is  grateful  to  the  Program  Committee  of  the  In- 
structors Association  for  including  upon  the  program 
a  general  consideration  of  a  professional  journal 
for  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Vocational  Study 

The  Research  Department  has  continued  the 
study  of  vocational   opportunities    for    the    blind 
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inaugurated  last  year.  Requests  for  desired  informa- 
tion have  been  sent  out  to  schools,  state  commis- 
sions, city  associations,  and  other  agencies  for  the 
blind,  soliciting  detailed  personal  information  re- 
garding employed  blind  persons  throughout  the 
entire  country.  The  information  sought  includes 
such  vital  items  as  name  of  job,  description  of  op- 
erations performed  by  blind  worker,  was  job  modi- 
fied for  blind  worker,  average  weekly  earnings  of 
blind  worker,  minimum  weekly  earnings  of  seeing 
worker  on  same  job,  total  annual  earnings  of  blind 
worker,  possibilities  for  promotion,  etc.  Data  have 
been  sent  in  concerning  1,870  persons,  reported  by 
42  organizations.  Among  these  reports  are  included 
many  interesting  and  suggestive  lines  of  endeavor. 
This  information  is  entered  upon  cards  on  which 
the  name  of  the  individual  does  not  appear.  In  this 
way  we  may  work  with  the  data  and  at  the  same 
time  respect  the  confidential  nature  of  the  facts 
given.  Promising  occupations  will  be  the  subject 
of  further  special  studies.  Meanwhile  the  vocational 
research  agent  is  issuing  from  time  to  time  an  in- 
formal news  letter  sent  to  placement  agents  and 
others,  including  such  material  drawn  from  our 
reports  as  seems  immediately  helpful  to  those  as- 
sisting blind  people  to  become  established. 

The  vocational  study  department  is  working  in 
close  touch  with  a  special  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  prominent  workers  representing  schools, 
commissions,  city  associations,  workshops,  and 
placement  agents.  The  committee  meets  from  time 
to  time  and  passes  in  a  general  way  upon  the  projects 
to  be  undertaken  in  this  investigation.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  committee  it  recommended  the 
following:  First,  that  the  study  of  insurance  under- 
writing as  a  profession  for  the  blind  should  be  com- 
pleted and  published;  second,  that  a  study  be  made 
of  osteopathy  as  a  profession  for  the  blind  and  that 
material  regarding  the  practice  of  osteopathy  by 
blind  persons  be  made  available  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment;  third,  that  a  study  be  made  of 
clerical  occupations  for  the  blind  with  special  at- 
tention to  stenography  and  dictaphone  work; 
fourth,  that  a  report  on  standkeeping  as  an  occupa- 
tion for  the  blind  be  prepared,  bringing  together  the 
results  of  the  experience  of  various  communities  in 
which  this  work  has  been  most  developed;  and 
fifth,  that  a  study  of  the  fostered  home  industries 
be  made.  Preliminary  work  on  several  of  these 
topics  has  begun  and  the  study  of  insurance  selling 
as  an  occupation  for  the  blind  is  completed  and  the 
report  is  now  available. 


Reference  Library 
Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  the  ac- 
cumulation and  organization  of  a  special  reference 
library  on  work  for  the  blind.  We  now  have  a 
considerable  list  of  books  bearing  on  various  aspects 
of  our  special  field,  and  though  our  librarian  service 


has  been  inadequate  and  intermittent,  most  of  the 
books  have  been  catalogued  in  accordance  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  system.  It  is  already  proving 
of  inestimable  service,  not  only  to  our  own  staff 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  in  answering  the 
large  number  of  inquiries  of  every  sort  received  by 
the  Foundation  from  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  time  a  librarian  will  be  added  to  our 
force  capable  not  only  of  gathering  and  organizing 
the  books,  pamphlets,  reports,  and  the  like,  but  also 
of  preparing  indices  of  periodicals  relating  to  work 
for  the  blind,  reviewing  foreign  publications  and 
summarizing  the  most  recent  literature  in  foreign 
languages  for  the  benefit  of  professionally  minded 
workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

A  few  institutions  have  presented  us  with  sets  of 
their  reports.  Some  have  very  generously  had  these 
reports  bound  in  volumes  so  that  they  can  be  im- 
mediately placed  upon  our  library  shelves.  It  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  m.ore  friends  of  the  Foundation 
will  make  similar  contributions. 


Promotion  of  Braille  Publishing 
One  of  the  most  important  special  appliances 
devised  for  reducing  the  handicap  of  blindness  is 
the  embossed  book.  Its  development  and  improve- 
ment have  perhaps  occupied  more  attention  from 
workers  for  the  blind  than  has  any  other  single 
subject  in  this  special  field.  In  spite  of  this  fact 
literature  for  the  blind  is  still  very  expensive,  the 
books  are  extremely  bulky,  and  the  supply,  as  com- 
pared with  ink  print  material,  is  distressingly  re- 
stricted. Furthermore,  when  we  consider  the  entire 
blind  population,  the  percentage  who  are  able  to 
read  with  their  fingers  is  small.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  your  Research  Department  should  have 
early  turned  its  attention  to  the  study  of  braille 
embossing.  The  first  improvement  which  suggested 
itself  was  the  adoption  of  two  side  printing  which 
has  been  in  vogue  so  long  in  Europe  and  which  has 
been  used  by  the  Ziegler  Magazine  for  many  years. 
Tests  were  made  to  determine  the  relative  legibility 
of  one  and  two  side  printing  which  demonstrated 
that  for  most  purposes  this  form  of  embossing  has 
few  disadvantages  from  the  standpoint  of  the  finger 
reader.  Investigations  of  relative  bulk  of  one  and 
two  side  printing  show  that  interpointing  reduces 
the  volume  of  embossed  books  by  35%  or  40%. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  methods  used  in  two  side 
or  interpoint  embossing  in  Europe.  It  was  decided, 
however,  that  for  various  mechanical  reasons  the 
interpoint  embossing  method  could  not  be  readily 
adapted  to  such  American  standards  as  size  of  type 
and  quality  of  print.  Many  of  the  difBculties  con- 
fronting the  American  embosser  are  obviated  by 
Europeans  by  printing  with  a  type  in  which  the  dots 
are  much  further  apart  than  those  used  in  America. 
Furthermore,  durability  of  books  printed  by  the 
method  in  common  use,  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
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is  not  equal  to  that  of  those  printed  by  the  one-side 
process  in  this  country.  The  lack  of  durability  is 
due,  however,  not  to  the  fact  that  the  embossing 
is  on  two  sides  of  the  page  but  to  the  quality  of  ma- 
terial and  the  method  of  treatment  employed.  In 
order  to  do  two-side  printing  in  America  similar  in 
durability  and  size  of  letter  to  that  demanded  in  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  necessary  to  develop 
special  machinery.  The  objective  which  should  be 
kept  in  view  is  to  produce  interpoint  books  the  equal 
in  legibility,  in  pleasure  of  reading,  and  in  durability, 
oj  those  manufactured  by  the  one-side  process.  The 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  and  the  Universal  Braille  Press  have 
all  been  giving  careful  study  to  this  subject. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  your  Research  De- 
partment received,  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  an  offer  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  an  experimental  braille  shop  where  experiments 
in  two-side  printing  and  other  mechanical  studies 
might  be  prosecuted.  An  analysis  of  the  problems 
involved  indicated  that  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  interpointing  process  in  America  depended  upon 
the  development  of  a  satisfactory  braille  plate- 
making  machine  and  an  embossing  press.  The 
adaptation  of  a  press  which  will  make  possible  two- 
side  printing  was  not  difficult,  though  many  improve- 
ments may  yet  be  devised.  The  perfection  of  a 
braille  plate-making  machine  which  would  emboss 
with  a  high  degree  of  exactness  and  dependability 
was  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment.  Our  laboratory 
is  still  investigating  this  problem  and  we  now  have 
on  our  floor  a  working  model  which  we  believe  does 
more  accurate  and  reliable  work  than  any  available 
on  the  market.  This  machine  will  be  tested  out  for 
a  few  months,  and,  if  it  proves  satisfactory,  specifi- 
cations will  be  drawn  and  steps  taken  to  make  it 
obtainable  by  braille  embossers  desiring  it. 

The  experimental  shop  has  produced  a  limited 
amount  of  braille  embossing,  including  for  the  most 
part  books  and  pamphlets  of  special  interest  to 
the  American  Library  Association.  We  have  also 
published  two  copies  of  the  Teachers  Forum  and 
it  is  planned  to  continue  a  braille  edition  of  this 
publication  for  at  least  a  year. 

Our  efforts  to  raise  funds  from  Lions  Clubs  and 
other  organizations  and  individuals  with  which  to 
meet  the  expense  of  embossing  certain  books  has 
continued  this  year.  We  have,  since  the  last  annual 
meeting,  printed  thirty  titles  comprised  in  fifty-five 
volumes.  These  have  been  distributed  to  the  leading 
libraries  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 


Scholarships 

The  Foundation  during  the  past  year  awarded 
full  or  part  scholarships  to  fifteen  students  in  ten 
states  and  Canada.  A  full  scholarship  amounts  to 
J250.  Scholarship  applicants  are  required  to  show 
an  exceptionally  good  school  record,  a  reasonably 
promising  vocational  objective,  and  to  give  evidence 
that  a  scholarship  grant  is  essential  to  their  taking 
advanced  work.  The  geographic  distribution  of 
the  1927  scholarship  awards  is  as  follows:  Canada, 
one;  California,  one;  Colorado,  two;  Louisiana, 
one;  Maryland,  one;  North  Carolina,  one;  Nebraska, 
one;  New  York,  three;  Ohio,  two;  West  Vir- 
ginia, one;  Wisconsin,  one.  We  have  now  been 
giving  scholarships  three  years.  The  records  of  the 
students  have  been  exceptionally  good.  Only  two 
have  as  yet  left  school  and  these  two  are  holding 
positions  teaching  seeing  students. 

Miscellaneous 

There  are  many  miscellaneous  minor  investigations 
carried  on  by  the  Research  Department  at  the  re- 
quest of  individuals  and  organizations  which  in  the 
interest  of  brevity  have  been  omitted  from  this 
report.  For  instance,  a  small  printing  shop  has 
asked  us  to  report  on  the  adaptability  of  certain 
bindery  machinery  for  the  use  of  their  establishment; 
many  inquirers  have  asked  us  to  report  on  the 
merits  of  the  visagraph  which  has  received  much 
newspaper  publicity  during  the  past  few  months; 
others  have  asked  us  to  criticize  bills  designed  to 
create  blind  relief  legislation;  still  others  have  de- 
sired us  to  investigate  the  per  capita  cost  of  homes 
for  the  blind.  These  inquiries,  which  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  must  receive  careful  at- 
tention for  upon  our  replies  often  depends  very  im- 
portant action  in  local  communities,  not  to  mention 
the  good  reputation  of  the  Foundation.  Such  in- 
quiries in  the  aggregate  consume  more  time  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  than  some  of  the  general  topics 
heretofore  discussed. 

Two  years  ago  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  requested  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  take  steps  to  induce  the 
tariff  board  to  increase  the  protection  tariff  on  rugs 
of  the  type  made  by  the  blind,  which  has  of  recent 
years  been  suffering  seriously  from  foreign  compe- 
tition. I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  subject.  The  Foundation,  in 
co-operation  with  the  association  of  rug  manufac- 
turers, had  laid  this  matter  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  as  a  result  the  duty  on  the  type  of  rugs 
made  by  blind  people  has  been  materially  increased. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC.,  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 
REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1927 
Income 
Memberships  and  Donations 

Renewals 575,744.48 

New  Sources  (Net) 30,143.72  $105,888.20 

Subscriptions,  Sales,  Adv.  "Outlook  for  the  Blind" .  .  . .         1,061.00 

Interest  on  Endowment,  Bank  Interest,  etc 14,806.92 

Designated  Income — 

Experimental  Printing  Shop  (Carnegie 

Grant) $10,000.00 

Braille  Books  for  Libraries  (contributed 
by  Lions  Clubs  and  other  organi- 
zations)         5,706.93 

Scholarships 750.00 

Radios 4,296.93 

Watches 1,242.11 

Reference  Library  and  Museum 185.00      22,180.97 

Total  Income $143,937.09 

Expenditure 
Bureau  of  Information 

Administration $8,912.00 

Surveys  and  Field  Work 7,952.31 

Outlook  for  the  Blind 8,343.07 

Special  Educational  Service 2,400.00 

Information  Service 1,574.00 

Radios 5,416.75 

Watches 933.01     $35,531.14 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Education 

Administration $7,887.00 

Educational  Study  (Including  work  at 

Perkins) 7,199.94 

Vocations 5,146.80 

Reference  Library  and  Museum 1,366.83 

Scholarships 2,650.00 

Experimental  Printing  Shop  (Mechanical 
Research  Laboratory) 

(a)  Equipment  and  material .  $9,440.65 

(b)  Maintenance,  including 

salary,  rent,  travel,  etc. . . .  10,055.30     19,495.95 

Braille  Books  for  Libraries 6,931.67 

Miscellaneous 176.24      50,854.43 

Financial  Department 

Administration 4,410.00 

Total  Departmental  Expenditure $90,795.57 

Expenses  of  General  Office 

General  Office  Staff $11,935.78 

Rent  and  Light 1,567.94 

Stationery,  Printing,  Postage,  Supplies, 

etc 7,650.62 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Typewriter  Main- 
tenance, Insurance,  Auditing,  Sun- 
dries         2,133.66 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 588.32      23,876.32 

Adjustment  on  sale  of  securities 109.38 

Transfer  to  Endowment  Fund 2,1 14.62 

Total  Expenditure 116,895  89 

Balance  of  Income  over  Expenditure $27,041.20 

Comprised  as  follows: 

General  Fund $25,318.71 

Designated  Funds 1,722.49 

$27,041.20 
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The  election  of  the  Trustees  was  then  taken  up; 
the  Chairman  stating  the  plan  under  the  Charter 
and  By-Laws,  by  which  nominations  for  Trustees 
representing  the  respective  groups  of  workers  for 
the  blind  are  previously  received  by  mail  and  re- 


ported at  this  time;  also  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  Trustees  other 
than  those  representing  the  groups  of  workers,  were 
to  be  presented.  In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees  were  re-elected: 


Groups 

(1)  Trustees,  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  of  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind. 

(2)  Supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes  for  the  blind  and  par- 
tially blind,  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

(3)  Librarians  and  others  officially  engaged  in  libraries  and  li- 
brary departments  for  the  blind. 

(4)  Technical  heads  of  embossing  plants  and  departments,  and 
commissions  of  uniform  type. 

(5)  Officers  and  agents  in  work  for  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  vision. 

(6)  State  commissions  and  members  of  boards  of  directors 
and  executive  officers  of  associations  doing  state-wide  work, 
etc. 

(7)  Directors  and  superintendents,  workshops  and  industrial 
homes  for  the  blind. 

(8)  Officers  of  associations  and  clubs  for  the  blind,  city-wide  and 
special  work,  etc. 

(9)  Placement  agents,  field  officers,  heads  of  departments,  home 
teachers,  social  workers,  etc. 

(10)  Agents  doing  charitable  work  for  the  blind   and  partially 
blind,  relief  agents,  etc. 


Representative  Re-elected 
O.  H.  BuRRiTT,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 

sylvania. 
George  F.  Meyer,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota. 

S.  C.  Swift,  Toronto,  Canada. 

E.  E.  Bramlette,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Wm.  pELLowes  Morgan,  New  York 
City. 

M.  C.  MiGEL,  New  York  City. 


H.  H.  White,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles  Gage,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  Burritt,  cast  one  ballot  in  favor  of  the  afore- 
mentioned names.  The  Secretary  reported  the 
ballot  so  cast.  Voted.  A  total  of  107  votes  was 
reported. 

In  regular  order  the  following  Trustees-at-large 
were  elected,  the  same  having  been  nominated  at 
the  Executive  Committee  Meeting  held  June  8, 
1928: 

Edward  M.  Chamberlin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York,  New  York. 
Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New  York. 
Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York,  New  York. 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York,  New  York. 
James  P.  Munroe,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  Burritt,  cast  one  ballot  in  favor  of  the  foregoing 
names.    The  ballot  was  so  reported.    Carried. 

It  was  brought  out  in  discussion  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 


Workers  for  the  Blind  is  to  assist  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  to  determine  classification  to  which  group 
workers  for  the  blind  belong  and  to  so  inform 
workers. 

Discussion  followed  as  to  type  of  magazine  or 
magazines  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  workers 
for  the  blind.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Foundation  request  that  three  members  from  the 
A.A.W.B.,  and  A.A.I.B.,  be  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Foundation's  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Directors  of  the  two  Bureaus  with  a  view  to 
outlining  a  program  which  will  seem  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  the  educational  and  vocational 
workers.    Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  meeting 
express  in  its  Minutes  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  Foundation  Staff.    Carried. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried,  the 
Chairman  declared  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1928 
regularly  adjourned — 2.15  P.M. 

O.  H.  Burritt, 

Secretary 
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EIGHTH  SESSION 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  28 


At  the  opening  of  the  session  invitations  for  the 
holding  of  the  1930  convention  of  the  Association 
were  presented  by  Principal  French,  of  California, 
Superintendent  Mrs.  Chapman,  of  Washington,  and 
Superintendent  Howard,  of  Oregon,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Superintendent  Lineberry  at  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  at  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  representing  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  Blind  and  the  Association  on  International 
Conference,  explained  the  purpose  and  the  activities 
of  this  Committee  and  oifered  a  resolution,  author- 
ized by  the  Committee  to  be  presented,  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Strawm,  graduate  of  the  Minnesota 
School  and  Instructor  in  the  North  Dakota  School, 
favored  the  Association  with  the  singing  of  two 
selections. 

Dr.  Harvey  D.  Lamb,  of  St.  Louis,  contributed  a 


valuable  paper  on  "Hereditary  Blindness  and 
Eugenics." 

Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Blind  of  Connecticut,  presented 
a  paper  (not  on  the  program  of  the  Association  but 
prepared  for  the  Association  of  State  Executives 
and  Commissions  meeting  at  this  time  and  place) 
on  "Standardization  of  Home  Teachers'  Salaries 
and  Working  Periods. " 

A  suggestion  having  been  made  that  the  Associa- 
tion take  appropriate  means  to  show  its  respect 
and  affection  for  the  late  Dr.  James  J.  Dow,  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School, 
it  was  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  secure  and  place  on  Dr.  Dow's  grave  a  floral 
wreath.  The  motion  was  carried  and  Messrs.  Ganey, 
Griffin  and  Bledsoe  were  appointed  as  such  com- 
mittee. 

Four  Departmental  Meetings  were  then  held. 


HEREDITARY  BLINDNESS  AND  EUGENICS 

H.  D.   LAMB,  M.D. 
Ophthalmologist,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


In  the  excellent  outline  for  sex  education  pre- 
sented before  this  Association  in  1926  by  Dr.  O.  H. 
Burritt,  attention  was  called  to  the  importance  of 
instructing  blind  pupils  in  regard  to  heredity  and 
eugenics.  From  times  immemorial  or  as  long  as 
animals  have  been  domesticated,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  their  being  well  bred.  How  differ- 
ent it  has  been  in  regard  to  human  beings.  Although 
untold  misery  and  suffering  is  needlessly  resulting 
to  countless  victims  of  bad  heredity,  we  refuse  to 
consider  any  remedy.  Not  all  have  refused,  however, 
for  in  California  sterilization  of  the  insane  has  been 
going  on  now  for  the  last  seventeen  years.  It  has 
gradually  increased  in  amount  until  in  1926,  541 
insane  were  operated.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  such  is  constitutional. 

More  upon  the  instructors  of  the  blind  than  any 
other  rests  the  responsibility  of  preventing  hereditary 
blindness.  Who  will  take  on  this  burden  if  they 
fail?  Surely  not  the  parents  of  the  blind  child  who 
from  ignorance  or  indifference  have  not  hesitated 
at  bringing  more  individuals  with  hereditary  blind- 
ness into  the  world.  Can  we  afford,  then,  not  to 
deal  frankly  with  the  facts  of  life? 

First,  how  much  blindness  in  those  of  school-age 
is  hereditary?  Now,  we  do  not  mean  by  that  how 
much  blindness  is  inherited  but  how  much  is  in- 
herent in  the  germ  plasm.    That  is,  true  hereditary 


blindness  must  be  capable  of  being  transmitted 
through  at  least  three  generations.  A  father  or 
mother  with  uncured  acquired  syphilis  may  have  a 
child  blind  from  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  this 
is  not  a  case  of  true  hereditary  blindness,  for  that 
son  or  daughter  would  probably  not  have  offspring 
with  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  does  not 
mean  either  that,  whenever  a  child  is  afRicted 
with  hereditary  blindness,  either  the  father  or 
mother  must  have  had  the  same  condition  in  their 
eyes.  It  does  mean,  of  course,  that  the  parents 
must  be  capable  of  transmitting  the  condition  to 
their  offspring.  Hereditary  blindness  always  affects 
both  eyes. 

Our  figures  are  based  on  the  findings  in  556  pupils 
in  attendance  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
during  the  last  twenty-three  years,  and  50  pupils 
in  classes  for  the  semi-sighted  in  the  St.  Louis  schools 
in  the  last  five  years. 

The  causes  of  hereditary  blindness  were  congenital 
cataract  accounting  for  approximately  10  per  cent, 
of  the  blindness  in  the  606  pupils,  hydrophthalmos, 
or  infantile  glaucoma,  in  5  per  cent.,  microphthal- 
mos, or  small  undeveloped  eye,  in  4  per  cent., 
retinal  degeneration  in  4  per  cent.,  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa in  1.5  per  cent,  (both  of  the  latter  are 
degenerations  of  the  retina,  but  retinitis  pigmentosa 
is  a  distinct  well-recognized  type),  anophthalmos, 
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or  no  eyeballs,  in  5  per  cent.,  aniridia,  or  no  iris,  in 
either  eye  in  .5  per  cent.,  dislocation  of  both  lenses 
in  .3  per  cent.,  and  coloboma  of  the  iris  in  .2  per 
cent  (a  coloboma  of  the  iris  is  a  developmental 
deficiency  or  gap  in  the  iris).  Altogether  it  was 
found  that  hereditary  blindness  was  the  cause  of 
the  visual  handicap  in  152  young  individuals,  or 
approximately  25  per  cent,  of  the  606  pupils. 

Although  considered  separately,  each  of  the  in- 
dividual causes  of  hereditary  blindness  is  small 
(with  the  exception  of  congenital  cataract),  yet 
taken  together  they  form  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  blindness.  It  is  fitting  also  that  they  be  con- 
sidered together  for  their  eradication  lies  entirely 
in  a  common  procedure.  Only  congenital  cataract 
offers  any  chance  of  improvement  through  medi- 
cines or  operation  and  that  through  operation  in 
congenital  cataract  is  usually  meager  and  disap- 
pointing in  visual  improvement. 

We  found  also  that  there  had  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  hereditary  blindness  during 
the  last  twenty-three  years,  the  percentages  of 
hereditary  blindness  among  new  pupils  for  the 
four  five-year  periods  and  one  three-year  period 
being  18  per  cent.,  22  per  cent.,  26  per  cent.,  27  per 
cent.,  and  34  per  cent.  This  condition  is,  therefore, 
not  improving  by  being  left  alone. 

As  to  the  sight  those  handicapped  by  hereditary 
blindness  possessed,  no  vision  was  present  in  18  per 
cent.,  light  perception  in  10  per  cent.,  light  per- 
ception to  20  /200  in  50  per  cent.,  and  better  vision 
than  20/200  was  present  in  the  remaining  22  per 
cent.,  of  the  152  hereditary  blind  pupils. 

As  to  the  hereditary  influence  in  139  pupils  with 
hereditary  blindness  of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind,  we  recorded  from  our  own  knowledge  of 
their  attendance  at  the  school  and  statements  from 
the  application  papers,  11  cases  of  the  first  genera- 
tion, 20  of  the  second  generation,  and  31  of  the 
third;  of  the  latter,  27  belonged  to  the  same  family 
and  4  were  cousins.  In  3  cases  of  microphthalmos 
and  1  of  retinitis  pigmentosa  it  was  stated  that  the 
parents  were  related. 

The  Wassermann  test  on  the  blood  for  syphilis 
begun  as  a  routine  in  1917  was  negative  in  all  the 
cases  of  hereditary  blindness  at  the  school. 

From  reports  of  10  other  schools  for  the  blind  of 
about  the  last  fifteen  years  figures  on  1,272  pupils 
were  obtained.  Hereditary  blindness  was  the  cause 
of  disturbed  vision  in  approximately  20  per  cent. 
Although  we  did  not  have,  by  any  means,  all  the 
reports  for  these  10  schools  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
yet  what  we  had  apparently  indicated  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  hereditary  blindness  during  this 
period. 

Among  adult  blind  how  much  part  does  hereditary 


blindness  play?  The  cause  of  blindness  was  due  to 
hereditary  changes  in  the  eye  in  approximately 
8  per  cent,  of  638  blind  adults  in  St.  Louis. 

We  conclude  our  statistics  by  a  brief  reference 
for  comparison  to  two  other  sets  of  statistics,  one 
an  English  and  the  other  German.  Mr.  N.  Bishop 
Harmon,  among  1,100  blind  school  children  in 
London  in  1914,  reported  22  per  cent,  affected  with 
hereditary  blindness,  including  25  cases  of  albinism 
(absence  of  pigment  in  the  eye).  Dr.  H.  Frese  in 
1924  reported  17  per  cent,  with  hereditary  blindness 
in  849  young  blind  students  at  the  Federal  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Steglitz-Berlin. 

At  least  one  in  five  of  the  pupils  at  our  schools  for 
the  blind  have  lost  their  sight  from  hereditary  mal- 
formations of  the  eyes.  So  that  answers  the  question 
as  to  the  importance  of  hereditary  blindness. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  time  legislation  will 
obliterate  it,  but  until  that  comes  are  we  doing  all 
we  can  by  education  to  check  it? 

It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  prevention  of  blindness 
is  dependent  upon  accurate  statistics  of  the  causes 
of  blindness.  What  an  important  opportunity  for 
service  is  lost  by  many  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
not  having  the  school  ophthalmologist  determine 
the  cause  of  blindness  as  an  ocular  condition  in 
every  new  scholar  and  to  report  it.  At  least  600 
new  scholars  must  enter  these  schools  in  America 
every  year  and  in  10  years  what  a  valuable  amount 
of  statistics  would  be  available.  There  should  be 
included  in  this  data  besides  causes  of  blindness,  the 
vision,  age,  sex,  and  color  of  new  pupils.  For  many 
years  the  National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness and  in  recent  years  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  have  sent  out  each  year  to  all  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country  blanks  for 
listing  the  causes  of  blindness.  I  have  never  seen, 
however,  any  figures  on  large  numbers  of  blind 
youth,  collected  from  the  various  schools  for  the 
blind.  Some  of  the  schools  in  their  annual  reports 
give  very  accurate  statistics  on  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness. Most,  however,  give  no  data  on  causes  of 
blindness  or  they  list  what  has  been  written  on  the 
application  forms.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
pleading  for  better  co-operation  from  the  schools 
in  this  important  matter.  Perhaps  we  can  get  the 
Foundation  to  take  up  these  statistics  in  a  fuller 
manner. 


The  Departmental  Meeting  on  Geography,  Su- 
perintendent J.  T.  Hooper,  of  Wisconsin,  presiding, 
was  devoted  to  a  paper  by  Miss  Susan  B.  Murphy 
on  "Teaching  Geography,"  and  a  demonstration  of 
class-work  with  a  class  of  five  pupils  of  the  Wis- 
consin School  for  the  Blind. 
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TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY 


MISS  SUSAN  B.  MURPHY 
Teacher,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 


Teaching  geography  is  a  large  subject,  and  has  so 
many  phases  it  can  not  be  widely  discussed  in  a 
short  space  of  time. 

As  our  first  point,  we  will  stop  for  a  moment  to 
consider,  is  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  geography 
worth  while  ?  Is  it  worthy  of  our  best  consideration  ? 
If  we  stop  for  a  moment  to  think,  we  will  doubtless 
all  agree  that  it  is  the  most  important  subject 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  After  many 
years  of  teaching  it,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  every  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  were 
to  be  taken  out,  all  of  them  could  still  be  taught 
through  the  channels  of  geography.  Science, 
history,  agriculture,  commerce,  political  economy, 
industry,  mathematics,  and  even  languages  and 
literature,  may  come  under  that  broad  classification. 

A  few  illustrations:  Science  is  taught  in  the 
study  of  air,  water,  soil,  light,  heat,  and  climatic 
conditions.  Mathematics,  latitude  and  longitude, 
measurement  on  the  earth's  surface,  distances  from 
the  other  planets,  movements  of  the  earth,  and 
many  other  things.  Geographic  elements  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
physiography  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  held  the  English  Colonists  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  enabled  them  to  act  as  a  unit  in 
getting  independence. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  received  the  first  check  in 
his  attempted  conquest  of  Europe  when  he  failed  to 
take  into  account  the  climatic  conditions  of  Russia. 

In  the  seventies  many  farmers  from  Wisconsin 
who  had  worn  out  their  farms  with  the  raising  of 
consecutive  crops  of  wheat,  emigrated  to  Kansas, 
and  secured  cheap  land  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
wheat  belt,  where  the  rainfall  is  about  20  inches. 
They  brought  their  seed  with  them,  and  expected 
to  raise  wheat  just  as  they  had  raised  it  in  the  well- 
watered  regions  of  Wisconsin,  The  result  was  a 
disastrous  failure.  After  much  hardship,  some  of 
them  abandoned  their  farms.  The  few  courageous 
ones  who  stayed  procured  some  seed  wheat  from 
immigrants,  who  had  come  from  the  dry  regions  of 
Russia,  and  which  could  be  successfully  grown  in 
that  region. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  same  tragedy  was 
taking  place  in  the  arid  west  every  day.  Immigrants 
were  taken  out  there,  and  sold  land  by  unscrupulous 
land  agents,  perhaps  after  a  few  spring  showers  had 
made  the  land  look  fair  with  grass  and  flowers.  They 
had  no  presentiment  of  the  disaster  which  would 
overtake  them  later  in  the  summer,  if  not  the  fol- 
lowing year.  A  study  of  the  geographical  elements 
of  the  country  might  have  prevented  all  this.     A 


knowledge  of  geography  is  essential  to  all  successful 
farming. 

Geography  enters  into  every  phase  of  human 
existence.  The  manufacturer  needs  it  in  the  loca- 
tion of  his  raw  material  and  the  packing  of  his 
goods  for  shipment.  He  must  know  through  what 
climatic  conditions  they  must  pass  on  their  com- 
mercial route.  Great  commercial  firms  are  now 
paying  large  salaries  to  expert  geographers  to  aid 
in  their  business.  And  we  learn  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
that  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  people  to  fill  this 
position.  Different  geographic  conditions  bring 
demands  for  certain  kinds  of  manufactures,  hence 
the  manufacturer  must  know  where  to  look  for  a 
market,  then  what  to  make  to  supply  this  demand, 
then  he  must  give  careful  study  to  the  packing  and 
shipment  of  his  goods. 

If  the  geographic  factors,  heat,  cold,  and  rainfall, 
etc.,  are  to  be  understood,  we  must  begin  with  the 
children  to  teach  them.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  how?  It  looks  like  a  large  task,  even  to 
the  sighted,  much  more  so  to  the  blind.  However, 
not  so  great  as  it  appears.  The  child  gropes  his  way 
intelligently.  He  wants  to  know  about  the  soil  and 
rocks,  why  some  soils  are  sandy,  others  sticky  clay, 
or  black  loam.  And  the  plants,  with  their  tiny 
roots,  from  where  does  the  water  come?  Many  of 
those  things  can  usually  be  taught  in  September 
and  October,  by  taking  the  children  out-of-doors. 
After  a  rain,  channels  have  been  washed  in  the  land. 
When  those  channels  have  dried  out,  the  children 
can  walk  along  in  them,  find  the  resistant  places  in 
the  bed,  which  they  call  a  stairstep,  and  which 
makes  a  waterfall.  A  sloping  bed  makes  a  rapids. 
They  can  find  tributaries,  deltas,  where  the  stream 
flows  into  a  pond.  They  can  handle  different  kinds 
of  soils. 

The  children  become  interested  in  people  of  other 
lands  besides  their  own,  during  the  winter.  They 
like  the  story  of  the  Eskimo,  with  his  snow  house 
and  kayak  and  reindeer.  The  black  people  of  the 
jungle,  and  the  Indians  of  the  great  north  woods, 
who  trap  the  beaver  and  muskrat;  the  desert  people, 
with  their  camels  and  tents.  They  learn  from  those 
stories  that  there  are  other  people  entirely  different 
from  their  own  people,  with  different  environment. 
They  want  to  know  why,  and  learn  that  some  places 
on  the  earth  are  always  cold,  others  always  hot, 
some  places  low,  others  high.  Those  places  have 
people  struggling  like  ourselves  to  make  a  living, 
but  doing  it  in  a  different  way,  owing  to  geographic 
environment. 
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I  want  at  this  time  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  training  blind  children  to  make  mental  pictures. 
The  sighted  children  get  their  pictures  already  made; 
for  that  reason  the  work  is  much  easier  for  them. 
A  blind  child  should  have  constant  drill  in  this.  The 
picture  must  be  given  him,  and  he  should  be  required 
to  reproduce  it.  Otherwise  we  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  he  is  getting  it  correctly. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  looking  over  a  little  book 
entitled  "The  BHnd  Child  and  His  Reading," 
gotten  out  by  Miss  Maxfield  and  Mr.  Irwin.  In 
the  chapter  entitled  "Reading  Games  and  Exer- 
cises" is  one  exercise  called  "Mind  Pictures,"  in 
which  one  child  describes  something  he  has  seen,  or 
imagines  he  has  seen,  and  then  calls  on  another 
child  to  tell  what  it  is.  This  is  an  excellent  beginning 
and  makes  a  foundation  for  his  later  work.  The  more 
experience  the  child  has,  the  more  he  handles  objects, 
walks  over  ground,  feels  animals  and  everything 
with  which  he  comes  in  contact  the  better,  because 
it  gives  him  material  to  construct  his  mental  pictures. 

The  next  step  will  be  the  introduction  to  map 
work.  We  show  him  how  land  and  water  are  repre- 
sented on  the  globe,  or  on  the  hemisphere  map. 
The  ground  over  which  he  travels  in  his  field  work 
seems  like  a  large  area  to  him.  How  is  he  to  show 
it  on  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  wood? 

He  must  be  made  to  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween a  map  and  a  picture.  The  map  is  a  plan  as 
a  garden  is  planned;  one  space  marked  off  for  let- 
tuce, another  for  radishes,  etc.  He  plans  the  scale 
of  this,  then  reduces  this  scale  to  suit  the  size  of  his 
paper.  He  makes  a  plan  with  the  top  of  his  desk 
and  of  the  schoolroom.  He  finds  the  map  of  North 
America  on  the  hemisphere  map.  He  has  probably 
walked  three  miles,  or  even  ten  miles.  We  tell  him 
that  if  he  walks  ten  miles  a  day,  it  would  take  him 
ten  months  to  walk  across  North  America  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  He  may  imagine  he  is  making  an 
automobile  trip,  going  a  hundred  miles  a  day  he 
will  be  a  month  on  the  road,  and  all  the  time  will 
be  in  his  own  country.  We  may  make  such  a  trip 
in  the  sand  table,  going  over  mountains,  and  across 
rivers,  with  a  toy  automobile.  He  may  point  out  on 
the  map  where  the  cold  ocean  is,  where  the  Eskimo 
paddles  around  in  his  kayak,  hunting  for  seals.  He 
inquires  where  the  black  people  of  the  jungle  live, 
and  is  told  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Conse- 
quently he  is  led  into  studying  the  world  as  a  whole. 
This  is  generally  begun  about  the  fourth  grade. 

No  doubt  every  teacher  is  familiar  with  many 
devices  by  which  children  can  be  shown  that  the 
earth  is  round,  how  it  moves,  how  it  gets  heat  and 
light  from  the  sun,  and  why  some  places  are  warmer 
or  colder  than  others,  and  the  size  compared  with 
the  people  who  live  on  it. 

The  fourth  grade  work  is  given  over  mostly  to 
the  study  of  the  earth  as  a  whole;  the  location  of 
the  continents  and  oceans,  with  special  reference 
to  North  America  and  the  United  States.    We  may 


also  during  this  time  keep  in  view  the  climatic  belts, 
in  relation  to  the  equator,  the  poles,  and  the  oceans. 
Enough  to  be  a  foundation  for  later  work. 

The  fifth  grade  continues  work  in  location,  car- 
rying it  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  We 
should  emphasize  location  in  both  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  It  must  be  taught.  How  shall  we  teach  it 
so  that  it  will  not  be  dull  and  dry?  Shall  we  teach 
a  city  by  showing  the  child  a  tack  driven  into  the 
map?  Or  a  channel  cut  out  for  a  river?  Shall  we 
show  him  an  irregularly  shaped  piece  of  wood  for 
a  country  or  continent?  Nothing  could  be  more 
uninteresting  than  this.  If  we  can  somehow  link 
the  place  with  the  child's  life,  or  something  con- 
nected with  his  life,  or  the  lives  of  some  of  his 
friends,  his  interest  is  aroused  at  once.  Get  some 
simple  fact  about  the  city  or  country  that  links  his 
life  with  it.  To  illustrate:  the  fifth  grade  is  studying 
Europe  with  the  aim  of  teaching  location,  and  getting 
a  foundation  for  later  work.  A  boy  who  had  been 
given  cod-liver  oil  asked  of  what  it  is  made  or  where. 
We  had  not  planned  to  study  Norway  that  day,  but 
this  seemed  like  the  psychological  time.  The  making 
of  cod-liver  oil,  which  is  largely  manufactured  and 
exported  by  Norway,  led  to  a  study  of  the  fishing 
industry.  Why  are  the  people  of  Norway  largely 
engaged  in  fishing?  This  led  to  the  fact  that  Nor- 
way's cold,  rugged  land  does  not  raise  enough  food 
for  her  people,  so  she  turns  to  the  sea.  That  her 
harbors  are  open  all  the  year,  owing  to  the  warm 
current  and  westerly  winds.  Norway  builds  wooden 
ships  in  which  to  go  fishing.  This  led  to  a  study  of 
the  lumber  industry.  She  builds  more  wooden  ships, 
and  does  a  carrying  trade  for  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  so  earns  money  to  be  able  to  buy  more 
food.  Before  we  had  finished,  they  knew  the  loca- 
tion of  Oslo  and  Bergen,  the  great  fishing  port, 
Trondhjem  and  Hammerfest,  and  something  of  the 
location  and  physiography  of  Norway.  If  they  had 
gotten  it  from  their  text-books,  it  would  have  said, 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden  occupy 
the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  Each  is  larger  than 
the  British  Isles,  but  has  a  smaller  population. 
The  reason  for  the  sparse  population  is  the  latitude 
and  ruggedness  of  the  land.  That  would  not  have 
meant  much  to  them.  Norway  and  Sweden  cannot 
be  studied  together.  Their  problems  are  entirely 
different.  After  this,  they  could  take  out  the  ir- 
regular piece  of  wood  which  represents  Norway,  and 
it  would  have  some  meaning. 

Another  way  of  arousing  interest  is  to  have  the 
class  take  a  trip.  If  we  are  teaching  Europe,  and 
start  out  by  ship  from  some  Atlantic  port,  say 
Montreal,  an  ocean  port  one  thousand  miles  from 
the  sea.  Even  at  this  stage  we  can  introduce  the 
problem.  How  can  an  ocean  port  be  one  thousand 
miles  from  the  ocean?  The  great  ocean-liner  has  a 
fascination  for  them.  They  study  it  from  smokestack 
to  furnace,  and  are  interested  in  the  activities  of  its 
fifteen  hundred  passengers,  its  crew  and  lifeboats. 
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In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  they  had  learned 
about  harbors,  lighthouses,  and  pilots.  Now  the 
pilot  actually  gets  on  board,  to  conduct  the  ship 
safely  through  the  dangers  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  We  pass  lightships  and  buoys,  and  signals 
of  danger.  The  pilot  leaves  the  steamer  at  Farther 
Point,  off  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick.  The  captain 
now  guides  the  ship.  It  is  as  if  they  were  actually 
on  board  this  ship.  They  see  the  great  iceberg 
loom  taller  than  the  ship,  the  school  of  porpoises, 
and  gulls  circling  around  the  ship,  as  we  near  the 
coast  of  England. 

We  may  land  at  Liverpool,  with  its  miles  of 
cement  docks,  and  the  many  ships  anchored  in  the 
harbor,  with  the  flag  of  a  nation  floating  from  each 
one.  We  can  name  each  nation  represented;  we  can 
conjecture  what  brought  each  ship  to  this  harbor. 

Sometimes  we  land  at  quiet  old  Plymouth,  where 
our  ship  has  to  anchor  far  out,  and  we  are  taken  to 
shore  on  the  tender,  or  if  we  do  not  land,  we  see  the 
lighthouse  from  on  board,  and  have  a  good  view  of 
the  quaint  old  town  and  the  hedgerows  of  old  Eng- 
land. 

We  might  possibly  land  at  Cherbourg,  take  a 
train  to  Paris,  pass  from  city  to  city,  and  through 
tunnels  into  Switzerland,  possibly  climb  one  of  the 
Alps,  on  the  Pinion  and  Racket  R.  R.  We  find 
plenty  of  mental  pictures  here. 

We  can  do  work  of  this  kind  all  through  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades,  until  all  of  the  continents  have 
been  located  and  their  points  of  interest  touched; 
always  in  relation  to  their  people. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  fairly  well  familiar 
with  location,  may  take  up  the  work  industrially 
and  commercially. 

In  choosing  a  piece  of  the  earth  to  be  studied 
about  in  this  way,  there  are  two  main  classes  of 
units;  political  and  regional  units.  The  political 
unit  seems  to  be  losing  ground  with  the  scientific 
advance  of  geography.  We  can  illustrate  this  by 
the  United  States.  Regional  geography  often 
throws  several  states  into  one,  thus  making  for 
great  economy  of  time.  In  describing  the  conditions 
that  make  Georgia  a  cotton  state,  we  are  also  de- 
scribing her  neighbors,  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas.  In  this  cotton  belt  we  have 
parts  of  a  dozen  states  as  one  unit.  One  description 
is  enough,  when  we  would  have  had  to  give  a  dozen 
if  one  state  had  been  used  as  a  unit. 

Using  a  group  of  states  as  a  unit  is  worse  than 
using  a  single  state.  Those  groups  of  states  were 
made  by  a  statistician  at  Washington,  who  found 
the  forty-eight  states  too  many  to  handle,  so  he  did 
them  up  in  bunches.  He  put  West  Virginia  in  the 
same  bunch  with  Florida,  despite  the  fact  that  in 
February  the  boys  and  girls  in  West  Virginia  are 
coasting  and  skating,  while  in  Florida  they  are 
picking  orange  blossoms,  and  admiring  the  palm 
trees,  symbol  of  the  tropics. 

There  is  the  great  wheat  region,  taking  in  the 


Dakotas  and  western  Minnesota,  and  extending  far 
up  into  Canada,  old  lake  bottom.  In  this  section 
we  study  several  states  and  part  of  another  country. 

Then  consider  the  land  of  light  rain  and  ranches, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  cattle-grazing 
is  the  chief  industry.  These  pastures  extend  from 
Mexico  across  the  Rio  Grande,  through  state  after 
state,  until  finally  is  included  a  part  of  Canada. 
When  we  have  described  this  vast  region  of  ranches, 
we  have  described  several  states  and  a  part  of  two 
countries.  It  is  foolish  to  repeat  the  description  of 
each  state  or  part  of  each  country. 

In  an  industrial  and  commercial  way  we  must 
learn  to  think  in  terms  of  regions.  Business  men 
think  that  way:  in  terms  such  as  wheat  belt,  cotton 
belt,  corn  belt.  Why?  Because  business  men  must 
think  in  terms  of  production,  and  production  has 
no  regard  for  political  boundaries.  The  boundaries 
of  Europe  have  been  changed,  but  the  localities 
that  raise  wheat  or  sugar  beets,  or  rye,  or  grapes, 
have  not  been  changed. 

How  shall  we  make  our  regions?  Shall  we  make 
them  according  to  surface;  that  is  mountain  regions, 
plateaus  or  plains?  Or  according  to  soil,  such  as 
sandy  soil,  clay,  loam?  Or  shall  it  be  rainfall 
regions?  It  seems  that  there  might  be  as  many 
regions  as  geographic  elements.  Shall  we  think  in 
any  or  all  of  these  elements? 

A  geologist  would  want  to  classify  according  to 
soil,  one  who  had  worked  in  the  weather  bureau, 
according  to  rainfall.  We  should  classify  according 
to  the  element  that  dominates  human  use.  So  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  we  would  have  to  call  it  a 
mountain  region.  Can  we  study  the  plain,  the 
stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  as  one  region,  and  call  it  a  plain  region?  It 
is  at  least  five  regions  on  account  of  differences  of 
climate,  although  only  one  plain.  Near  the  Gulf, 
the  long,  warm,  moist  summers  make  it  a  cotton 
and  sugar-cane  belt.  Farther  north,  the  summers 
being  too  short  for  cotton,  is  the  corn  belt.  Still 
farther  north,  spring  wheat  belt,  then  a  belt  of 
cooler,  frostier  summers,  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  spring  wheat,  through  the  introduction  of 
a  new  kind  of  seed.  Then  come  the  great  north 
woods,  and  after  that  the  frozen  tundra. 

We  can  not  call  the  state  of  Minnesota  one  region. 
Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  wheat  belt,  part  to  the  Lake 
Superior  iron  region. 

What  can  we  say  about  the  state  of  New  York? 
No  general  statement.  It  has  several  regions  to  be 
studied.  Look  at  the  land  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River!  Within  a  small  radius  are  over 
seven  million  people.  Did  it  draw  this  vast  number 
of  people  because  it  differs  from  other  river  mouths 
in  temperature,  rainfall,  climate?  Not  at  all.  The 
dominating  feature  here  is  location.  Its  location 
in  regard  to  the  Hudson  River-Mohawk  Valley 
Route  into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  great 
food-producing   region   of  the   Mississippi   Valley 
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and  the  Great  Lakes.  This  vast  Interior  region  has 
focused  its  trade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
Through  this  regional  study  we  enter  the  field  of 
commerce.  Transportation  routes  are  studied. 
Each  region  produces  its  own  particular  product, 
and  exchanges  with  other  regions.  Climatic  con- 
ditions are  again  a  factor.  Regions  alike  in  this 
respect  do  not  often  trade  with  one  another.  The 
Caribbean  regions  have  almost  no  trade  among 
themselves.  Africa  and  South  America  have  little 
trade,  although  at  one  place  they  are  only  sixteen 
hundred  miles  apart.  Tropics  trade  with  temperate 
belts. 

Some  unusual  phase  of  commerce  gives  us  a 
problem  to  solve.  Thus  we  find  United  States 
vessels,  loaded  with  coal,  coming  from  Australia, 
and  entering  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  Why 
do  we  bring  coal  from  Australia?  We  need  almost 
nothing  from  Australia  but  wool.  We  sell  them 
many  manufactured  articles,  heavy  farm  machinery, 
and  other  manufactured  goods.  Our  vessels  go  out 
loaded  with  those,  and  enter  the  harbor  of  Sydney. 
There  is  almost  nothing  to  bring  back.  The  vessel 
must  have  ballast,  hence  the  coal.  The  coal  mines 
are  within  sixty  miles  of  Sydney. 

We  also  study  how  near  or  far  each  nation  is  to 
economic  independence.  A  nation  has  reached  this 
point  when  It  has  reached  completeness  in  the  supply 
of  its  needs.  That  is  It  can  get  along  with  what 
varied  industries  It  has  and  domestic  material  to 


supply  its  need.  This  economic  independence  leads 
to  political  independence.  Here  we  enter  the  field 
of  political  economy. 

We  might  multiply  the  many  instances  In  which 
geography  leads  into  other  related  branches,  in 
fact,  into  all  branches.  It  is  too  large  a  subject  to 
be  crowded  into  six  grades,  or  made  an  isolated 
subject  to  be  taught  only  at  stated  periods.  It 
should  be  connected  with  all  subjects. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  make  a  summary 
of  the  few  points  emphasized: 

1.  Children  should  have  as  many  experiences  as 
possible,  in  order  to  have  material  for  their 
mental  pictures.  Work  constantly  on  the 
making  of  those  mental  pictures. 

2.  Begin  the  study  of  continent  or  country,  with 
something  which  connects  It  with  the  lives  of 
the  children. 

3.  Teach  Industry  and  commerce  by  regional  and 
not  by  political  units. 

4.  In  all  phases  of  geography  teaching  look  for 
problems. 


Superintendent  C.  J.  Settles,  of  Idaho,  presided 
at  the  Departmental  Meeting  on  Industrial  Sub- 
jects. A  paper  was  presented  by  Halvor  Jacobson 
and  very  general  discussion  was  carried  on.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  articles  exhibited. 


NEW  IDEAS  AND  PROJECTS  IN  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

HALVOR  JACOBSON 
Teacher,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 


My  purpose  In  writing  this  paper  Is  not  to  create 
antagonism,  but  to  arouse  discussion.  What  I  say 
or  think  has  only  the  weight  of  my  opinion.  Al- 
though our  school  stands  for  progress  in  industrial 
work,  I  personally  find  very  little  time  to  thoroughly 
investigate  new  Ideas.  As  I  see  it,  the  flaw  in  the 
work  for  the  blind  industrially  Is  that  we  stick  too 
closely  to  beaten  paths.  In  fact,  we  are  doing  to-day 
largely  the  same  things  we  did  fifty  years  ago.  I 
do  not  mean  that  these  should  be  abandoned,  for 
many  of  them  more  than  serve  their  purpose. 

This  naturally  suggests  the  question,  "Why  Seek 
New  Ideas?"  A  simple  answer  would  be  that  it 
is  difficult  to  adapt  a  large  number  of  individuals  to 
comparatively  few  lines  of  work.  In  this  connection 
several  factors  must  be  taken  Into  account  when 
considering  new  projects:  The  conditions  In  the 
section  of  the  country  in  which  the  Institution  for 
training  is  located;  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
community  In  which  the  individual  must  work; 
the  home  environment  of  the  worker  and  his 
financial  status.    Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying 


that  work  should  be  chosen  for  the  Individual  suited 
to  himself  and  to  his  working  conditions. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  trying  out  new 
projects  in  schools  for  the  blind  are  many  and  varied. 
The  financial  side  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  them. 
Often  the  small  enrollment  of  a  school  may  prove 
a  handicap.  The  fact  that  a  project  has  failed  in 
one  instance  has  sometimes  been  given  too  much 
weight.  Again,  the  number  of  individuals  to  whom 
a  project  has  been  applied  was  not  sufficient  to  de- 
termine Its  value.  Another  factor  which  may  cause 
failure,  although  it  is  not  always  at  first  apparent. 
Is  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  his  work,  since 
blindness  is  not  the  greatest  handicap.  We  all 
know  that  physical  and  mental  fitness  is  necessary 
to  success  in  any  endeavor;  hence,  sufficient  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  developing  these  qualities 
in  pupils  of  school  age. 

Conditions  are  changing.  What  once  was  profit- 
able is  no  longer  so.  Things  that  sold  well  are  being 
pushed  out  by  more  modern  devices.  Competition 
becomes   keener   and   keener,   and   the   margin  of 
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profit  continually  diminishes.  Many  good  lines  are 
already  overworked  by  sighted  manufacturers. 
Some  of  these  things  may  again  become  profitable. 
These  considerations  bring  us  again  to  the  question 
of  new  ideas — what  shall  they  be,  and  who  shall 
find  them? 

I  feel  that  an  instructor  can  not  give  sufficient 
time  to  investigation  of  new  ideas  and  still  do  justice 
to  his  work.  He  can  not  travel  about  looking  up 
new  projects,  and  at  present  there  is  no  well-estab- 
lished means  of  bringing  them  to  him.  If  there 
were  such  a  medium  to  gather,  pass  upon,  and  sub- 
mit new  lines  of  work  to  the  various  schools  through- 
out the  country,  I  believe  this  would  be  a  great  step 


forward.  The  recommendations  based  upon  such 
research  would  save  a  great  deal  of  waste  and  un- 
certainty, inasmuch  as  these  suggestions  would  be 
theoretically  practical.  The  collective  application 
of  these  would  determine  their  worth.  More  must 
be  done;  the  need  is  great,  and  we  must  recognize 
it  if  we  are  to  accomplish  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 


Mrs.  Francis  E.  Palmer,  of  Iowa,  was  in  charge 
of  the  Round  Table  for  Superintendents'  wives  and 
matrons,  reading  the  paper  which  follows.  There 
was  much  discussion  of  practical  details  of  institu- 
tional administration. 


PROMOTING  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  TEACHER 


MRS.  FRANCIS  E.  PALMER 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  la. 


When  the  notice  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  came,  it  brought  with  it  two  direct 
avenues  of  thought,  one  of  which  was  quite  com- 
forting, the  other  was  quite  disconcerting.  The 
comforting  thought  came  as  a  result  of  this  question: 
Were  the  superintendents'  wives  really  of  so  much 
importance  that  they  were  to  be  recognized  as  a 
part  of  the  convention  and  given  a  place  on  the 
program  of  the  convention,  after  all  these  years  of 
convention  planning,  being  allowed  to  express  their 
views  fully  and  freely,  audibly  and  publicly? 

The  other  line  of  thought  that  was  quite  dis- 
turbing, strange  as  it  may  seem,  grew  out  of  some 
delightful  convention  experiences  of  the  past.  As 
you  know,  the  superintendents'  wives  have  been 
heretofore  most  happy  and  carefree  while  attending 
these  conventions;  and  it  has  been  such  sport, 
while  our  husbands  and  other  educators  were 
obliged  to  attend  all  the  formal  meetings  that  the 
program  makers  had  planned,  sweltering  with  the 
heat,  wrestling  with  the  ever-recurring  problems 
which,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  will  not  down — it  has 
been  such  sport  to  slip  away  and  organize  shopping 
and  sightseeing  parties,  to  visit  shops,  stores,  art 
centers,  beauty  parlors,  tea  rooms,  antique  shops, 
to  say  nothing  of  bargain  counters.  Because  the 
Executive  Committee  has  recognized  us  and  made 
a  place  on  this  program  for  us,  some  of  us  have 
the  feeling  that  we  are  recognized  not  because  of 
our  wisdom  but  because  of  our  wanderings.  We 
have  a  feeling  that  it  may  have  been  an  organized 
plan  of  some  of  the  husbands  of  these  attending 
ladies  to  prevent  us  from  leaving  these  convention 
halls,  where  our  husbands  are  wont  to  speak  so 
learnedly,  to  visit  these  other  places  of  such  intense 
interest.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  upon  the  reason 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Round  Table — I  am 
only  making  a  suggestion. 


Many  of  us  have  lived  in  an  educational  atmos- 
phere all  our  lives,  and  so  have  viewed  the  teacher 
from  many  different  angles.  As  children,  we  loved 
and  revered  her;  we  had  implicit  faith  in  her;  we 
trusted  her  supremely.  A  few  years  later  we  be- 
came teachers  ourselves,  some  of  us,  experiencing 
all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  teacher,  carrying 
some  of  her  burdens,  reaping  some  of  her  rewards, 
looking  forward  to  some  of  her  goals,  backward  to 
some  of  her  mistakes,  always  hoping  for  a  bigger 
day.  Then  we  entered  homes  of  our  own  making; 
became  fond  and  doting  parents;  watched  with 
throbbing  hearts  a  new  generation  travel  the  paths 
of  school  days,  and  perhaps  sighed: 

"Ah  me!  the  baby  has  gone  to  school 
And  what  will  mother  do. 
With  never  a  call  to  button  and  pin, 
Or  tie  a  little  shoe  ? 

How  will  she  keep  herself  busy  all  day 
With  the  dear  little  hindering  thing  away?" 

And  then  we  traveled  forward  and  became  interested 
observers  of  the  teacher  and  her  work,  not  less 
interested  in  her  problems,  not  less  mindful  of  her 
needs,  not  less  sympathetic  concerning  her  welfare, 
not  less  appreciative  of  her  work.  I  believe  I  voice 
the  thought  of  every  superintendent's  other  half, 
if  not  his  better  half,  when  I  say  that  if  any  word 
of  ours  will  in  any  way  help  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  teacher  and  contribute  to  her  joy;  if  any 
word  of  ours  will  add  even  a  little  to  her  store  of 
blessings  and  bring  about  her  happiness,  then  we  are 
most  happy  in  saying  that  word. 

We  are  told  that  a  man  is  incompetent  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  himself;  some  one  outside  and  be- 
yond him  must  make  that  estimate.  With  regard 
to  that  which  he  brings  forth  or  assists  in  bringing 
forth,  if  he  is  working  in  the  world  of  material 
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things,  the  product  may  be  weighed  and  measured. 
The  artisan  is  able  to  measure  the  value  of  the 
article  which  he  makes.  After  nature  has  grown 
a  tree  in  the  forest  for  us,  that  tree  by  the  very  law 
of  nature  is  of  such  a  character  and  of  such  a  sub- 
stance that  its  value  can  be  calculated  exactly  when 
cut  down  and  given  to  the  channels  of  trade.  The 
man  in  the  creative  world  of  factory  and  shop  may 
know  the  value  of  his  labor.  This  knowledge  gives 
him  satisfaction  and  in  no  small  degree  contributes 
to  his  sum  of  happiness;  for  in  the  mere  matter  of 
achievement  there  are  joy  and  inspiration.  He 
knocks  at  the  golden  gates  of  the  morning  with  new 
hope;   for  him  there  are  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

But  not  so  with  the  teacher.  In  her  world  no 
adequate  and  exact  measure  can  be  found  in  and  by 
herself  of  the  products  of  her  labors  or  the  results 
of  her  toil.  She,  in  the  reasoning  processes  of  her 
own  mind,  is  incompetent  and  unable  to  measure 
her  power  for  good  or  the  value  of  her  efforts.  She 
is  wholly  unable  to  plant  the  seed  and  at  the  same 
tim.e  tell  which  will  grow  and  which  will  not.  She 
is  incompetent  to  separate  herself  from  the  thing 
that  she  is  attempting  to  do.  That  must  be  done, 
though  indifferently,  by  others.  Some  one  else 
must  sit  in  judgment;  some  one  else  pronounce  the 
sentence  when  she  appears  to  give  an  account  of 
the  use  of  the  talents  that  have  been  entrusted  to 
her.  She  will  not  be  satisfied  if  she  alone  must 
decide  that  she  is  a  good  teacher;  there  is  little 
inspiration  if  she  alone  anust  decide  that  her  work 
is  well  and  ably  dbne.  She  must  have  the  estimate 
of  her  value  as  a  teacher  of  some  one  who  can  look 
upon  her  work  with  unbiased  eyes  and  she  goes 
away  happy  if  the  "well  done"  is  spoken  by  other 
lips. 

Therefore,  at  the  very  beginning,  I  shall  say  that 
a  helpful  friend,  superintendent,  superintendent's 
wife,  matron  or  supervisor  or  other  teacher,  is  the 
surest  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  teacher, 
provided  that  that  superintendent,  superintendent's 
wife,  matron  or  supervisor  or  other  teacher  is  not 
only  wise  but  also  observant  and  truthful.  They 
must  not  lie  to  her  when  she  brings  to  them  the 
talents  that  have  been  entrusted  to  her  use.  They 
should  not  equivocate;  they  must  not  seek  to  evade 
the  issue.  The  teacher  needs  their  best  judgment; 
she  needs  the  results  of  their  observation;  she  needs 
to  "see  herself  as  others  see  her,"  to  free  her  from 
the  "many  blunders"  and  promote  her  highest 
welfare.  She  needs  the  inspiration  of  their  counsel; 
the  strength  of  their  purposes;  the  uplift  of  their 
ideals.  She  needs  some  one  to  sit  on  the  fence  while 
she  goes  by  and  take  noteof  the  "airs  in  dress  and 
e'en  devotion"  that  should  leave  her,  as  well  as 
those  that  should  remain  with  her.  She  needs  a 
friendly  oracle. 

Definitions  often  are  the  starting  points  for  dis- 
cussions; therefore,  I  shall  stop  here  long  enough 
to  consider  briefly  the  meaning  of  the  word  "wel- 


fare." Webster  tells  us  that  it  is  the  state  of  doing 
well  or  faring  well;  that  it  is  the  state  or  condition 
in  regard  to  well  being;  that  it  is  the  state  of  hap- 
piness, prosperity,  and  good  cheer. 

To  bring  about  a  state  of  doing  well,  a  condition 
of  happiness  and  good  cheer,  in  other  words,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  teacher,  it  is  necessary 
that  she  should  have:  first,  pleasant  and  healthful 
surroundings;  second,  adequate  salary;  third,  time 
to  play,  time  for  leisure;  fourth,  time  to  go  into  the 
mountains  to  pray;  fifth,  encouragement  and  sym- 
pathy; sixth,  social  diversions;  seventh,  all  the 
cylinders  of  life  hitting. 

Pardon  me  if  I  take  a  little  time  to  amplify  some- 
what upon  these  necessities. 

First:  Pleasant  and  Healthful  Surroundings. 
This  is  not  mere  theory.  One  does  not  have  to 
theorize  to  catch  a  vision  of  surroundings  that  will 
bring  the  best  to  the  service  of  every  good  teacher. 
A  bright,  cheery,  well-lighted  school-room  with 
pictures,  mottoes,  and  statues  for  ornamentation 
and  study,  musical  instruments  and  equipment 
adequate  for  her  school-room  needs;  a  homey  room 
where  she  can  rest  and  recreate,  where  she  can  find 
quiet  and  comfort,  where  she  can  entertain  her 
friends  with  a  sense  of  pride;  beautiful  lawns  with 
trees  that  invite  the  birds  and  flowers  and  shrubs 
that  add  charm  and  promote  the  spirit  of  worship, 
are  among  the  teacher's  real  needs.  There  must  be 
thrown  about  her  an  atmosphere  of  contentment 
and  happiness.  She  has  a  right  to  beauty  and 
harmony,  and  these  must  not  only  be  sought  while 
the  teacher  is  in  the  broadcasting  studio  but  also 
when  she  takes  her  place  at  the  point  of  receiving. 
It  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  much  the  duty  of  a  super- 
intendent and  his  co-operating  board  of  education  to 
provide  healthful  and  attractive  surroundings  for 
their  teachers  as  it  is  for  them  to  provide  courses  of 
study  and  student  classification.  In  our  residential 
schools  there  should  be  no  ugliness  to  disturb  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  destroy  the  harmony  of  spiritual 
voices.  The  teacher  must  have  a  chance  to  live  as 
she  would  teach  her  pupils  to  live — not  only  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness  but  also  in  the  beauty  of  physical 
environment.  She  should  have  her  little  bit  of 
heaven  within  and  surrounding  her  own  residential 
school;  when  she  has  her  drab  days  she  should  also 
have  her  blue  heaven. 

Second:  Adequate  Salary.  Although  the  work 
should  be  first  and  the  fee  second  and  although  de- 
votion to  the  work  should  have  first  place  and  the 
salary  a  subordinate  place,  yet  there  must  be  a  suffi- 
cient fee  to  draw  the  very  best  teachers  to  our  work. 
The  salary  must  be  large  enough  to  permit  the 
teacher  to  enter  new  fields  of  study;  to  buy  books; 
and  to  take  a  period  of  rest  and  vacation  without 
feeling  the  pinch  of  circumstances.  Her  salary 
should  not  only  be  proportionate  to  her  needs  but 
should  also  enable  her  to  keep  something  in  reserve 
against  the  days  of  sickness  and  advancing  age, 
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when  she  must  say  good-bye  to  the  work  which  has 
burned  itself  into  her  very  soul. 

Third:  Time  to  Play.  The  overworked  teacher 
is  not  an  educationally  profitable  teacher.  She  needs 
to  balance  up  her  school-room  burdens  with  time 
to  play  and  create  anew  the  forces  that  tend  to  keep 
her  soul  on  top.  She  needs  to  have  time  to  reorgan- 
ize her  jaded  faculties  for  a  new  and  better  tomorrow; 
to  keep  the  spirit  of  youth  that  never  ceases  to  play. 
It  is  her  physical,  her  intellectual,  and  her  spiritual 
need.  Not  only  will  the  teacher  gain  thereby  but 
the  entire  school  will  feel  the  influence. 

Fourth:  Time  to  Go  into  the  Mountains  to  Pray. 
Yes,  up  into  the  mountains  apart,  where  she  can 
get  away  from  the  littleness  of  mere  things,  where 
she  can  get  a  new  vision  of  life,  where  she  can  get 
nearer  to  God,  where  she  can  feel  that  it  is  good  to 
build  tabernacles  in  the  heart  of  youth.  The  way 
out  of  her  troubles  is  the  way  up.  She  needs  the 
mountain  view  to  give  her  a  truer  estimate  of  val- 
leys' needs;  she  needs  the  music  of  the  angels  to 
keep  the  earth  music  from  getting  too  sensuous; 
she  needs  her  transfiguration  scenes  to  remind  her 
that  the  earth  scenes  are  only  a  part  of  the  great 
plan  of  life.  Yes,  the  teacher  needs  to  go  up  into 
the  mountains,  where  the  music  is  more  celestial, 
where  the  voices  are  more  divine,  where  life  is  more 
complete— up  into  the  mountains  to  pray  for  new 
visions,  new  ideals,  new  strength,  new  hope,  new 
faith,  new  interpretations  of  life.  The  great  Teacher, 
when  wearied  with  the  toil  of  the  day,  when  the 
burdens  of  the  world  pressed  heavily  upon  Him, 
when  through  a  long  toilsome  day  virtue  had  gone 
out  from  Him  to  many,  many  folk,  went  up  into 
the  mountains  apart  to  pray. 

The  really  efficient  teacher  gives  and  gives  and 
gives  until  we  marvel  at  her  strength  and  endurance. 
Teaching  is  a  task  that  drains  the  mental,  spiritual 
and  physical  life  of  the  teacher.  There  are  times 
when  it  seems  to  her  that  she  can  not  go  on;  there 
are  times  no  doubt  in  the  life  of  every  conscientious 
teacher  when  she  goes  to  her  resting  bed  sighing: 

"I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 

With  little  thought  or  care 
Whether  my  waking  find 
Me  here  or  there. " 

She  needs  to  go  up  into  the  mountains  to  pray 
and  say: 

"My  good  right  hand  forgets 
Its  cunning  now; 
To  march  the  weary  march 

I  know  not  how. 
My  half  day's  work  is  done, 

And  this  is  all  my  part 
I  give  a  patient  God 
My  patient  heart." 

She  needs  to  lift  up  her  thoughts  to  the  hills  from 
whence  cometh  her  help  while  in  spirit  she  says: 


"Father,  my  body  and  brain  are  weary  and 
crave  their  rest.  Thou  hast  given  strength  for  the 
day  but  the  day's  tasks  have  used  it  up.  Of  all  the 
brave  purposes  of  the  morning  only  a  few  have 
found  their  fulfillment,  and  even  these  have  gone 
haltingly  and  brokenly  into  other  hearts.  Thou 
knowest  all  things  and  Thy  name  is  Love.  I  have 
tried  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Great  Teacher 
and  I  need  Thy  love.  My  day's  work  with  its 
success  and  failures,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  I  lay 
at  Thy  feet.  Grant  my  soul  Thy  peace  and  my 
body  Thy  sleep.  To-morrow,  by  Thy  grace,  let  me 
rise  to  do  better.  And  when  this  little  day  of  mine 
brings  me  stern  tests  and  hungry  needs,  help  me  to 
find  Thy  strength,  even  in  the  shadows." 

Other  days  when  all's  right  with  the  world  she 
sings: 

"Good  things  have  befallen  me  all  through  the  day, 
A  blessing  of  morsels — small  helps  by  the  way; 
Work  coming  on  even  and  coming  out  right; 
Bright  thoughts  with  the  morning,  good  words  at 
the  night." 

Fifth:  Encouragement  and  Sympathy.  In  all 
walks  of  life  encouragement  and  sympathy  are 
needed.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  bring  a  ray  of  joy 
to  an  aching  heart!  Some  one  has  said,  "If  you 
bring  a  smile  to  the  trembling  lips  of  another,  you 
will  soon  discover  that  a  smile  is  alighting  on  your 
own  lips,  like  a  butterfly  on  a  rose." 

In  our  contacts  with  teachers,  we  should  try  to 
be  sensible;  we  should  try  to  be  good-natured;  we 
should  try  to  be  fair;  we  should  learn  the  secret  of 
good  comradeship.  We  should  try  to  be  just,  frank, 
independent,  and  add  our  strength  to  the  strength 
of  our  teacher  comrade.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stand 
aloof  or  be  unsocial:  team  work  and  co-operation 
will  serve  the  welfare  of  the  teacher  much  better. 

"It's  the  kindly  hearts  of  earth  that  make 
This  good  old  world  worth  while. 
It's  the  lips  with  tender  words  that  wake 
The  care  erasing  smile. 

And  I  ask  my  soul  this  question  when 

My  goodly  gifts  I  see — 
Am  I  a  friend  to  as  many  men 

As  have  been  good  friends  to  me  ? 

When  my  brothers  speak  a  word  of  praise 

My  wavering  will  to  aid, 
I  ask  if  ever  their  long,  long  ways 

My  words  have  brighter  made. 

And  to  my  heart  I  bring  again 

This  eager,  earnest  plea — 
Make  me  a  friend  to  as  many  men 
,  As  are  good,  staunch  friends  to  me. " 

Sixth:  Some  Social  Diversions.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  many  of  the  young  men  and  young 
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women  of  to-day  have  more  social  diversions  than 
are  good  for  them.  That  may  be  true  of  many  but 
not  true  when  applied  to  the  teacher  of  our  resi- 
dential schools;  and  we  are  remembering  the  teacher 
of  our  schools  to-day.  In  some  of  our  residential 
schools,  at  least,  the  duties  are  so  many  and  exacting 
that  ofttimes  the  social  side  of  a  teacher's  life  is 
crowded  out.  What  might  we  do  to  promote  the 
social  welfare  of  our  residential  teachers?  Perhaps 
we  can  assist  in  bringing  about  a  time  of  social 
diversion,  so  that  with  a  bit  of  play  and  gaiety  she 
will  be  able  to  bring  more  of  joyousness  into  her  own 
life  and  cause  the  reflection  of  her  own  good  times 
to  brighten  the   school-room;    for  we   know   that 

"  Sunshine  reflected  can  illume 
The  darkest  corner  of  a  room. " 

Seventh:  The  Power  of  Working'  Efficiently,  or 
the  Power  of  Making  all  Cylinders  Hit.  So  far  we 
have  had  under  consideration  only  the  things  which 
may  be  brought  from  the  outside  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  teacher.  There  is  much,  however, 
that  she  must  do  for  herself;  much  that  only  she 
alone  can  do;  much  that  she  alone  must  do  if  she 
is  to  grow  and  become  an  influential  force  in  the 
school-room.  She  may  be  equipped  with  natural 
forces;  she  may  be  equipped  with  four  cylinders, 
with  six,  eight  or  even  with  twelve  cylinders;  but 
regardless  of  the  niomber,  they  must  be  working 
efficiently  and  harmoniously,  or,  in  motor  language, 
must  all  be  hitting,  to  reach  their  highest  power. 
These  must  be  hitting  properly  to  enable  her  to 
reach  her  educational  goals  without  hindrance  or 
stop.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  part  of  her  powers  be 
used  for  the  welfare  of  the  school;  all  her  powers 
must  be  timed  to  that  end;  all  cylinders  must  be 
hitting.  And  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  school, 
her  own  welfare  is  promoted.  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  teacher: 

Should  dress  well;  keep  herself  neat;  and  should 
go  to  the  beauty  parlor,  if  necessary,  to  keep  herself 
looking  attractive.  An  attractive  appearance  is  a 
powerful  aid  to  discipline. 

Should  keep  in  good  physical  condition,  if  pos- 
sible. Health  is  the  greatest  wealth;  it  is  splendid 
teaching  preparation. 

Should  cultivate  a  sympathetic  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  even  an  appreciation  of  others' 
weaknesses.  If  an  unsympathetic  attitude  causes 
one  of  her  pupils  to  off'end,  then  she  should  never 
grow  unsympathetic  while  the  world  lasts;  she 
should  put  herself  in  the  place  of  the  pupil  and  fre- 
quently look  at  things  from  his  standpoint;  she 
should  let  the  most  important  article  in  her  edu- 
cation creed  be  this:  every  boy  and  girl  is  entitled 
to  fair  and  just  consideration. 

Should  show  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school  as  a  whole  and  should  contribute  her  share 
in  the  team  work  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  school  and  all  its  agencies.     Every  part  of 


the  work  should  be  of  interest  to  her,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  every  teacher  should  give  her  joy  and  satis- 
faction. She  should  work  in  harmony  with  all  her 
co-workers,  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  good 
name  of  the  school. 

Should  be  open-minded  to  new  educational  theo- 
ries and  willing  to  do  her  share  of  experimental 
work.  She  should  remember  that  not  all  of  the 
educational  problems  have  yet  been  solved.  Some- 
where within  her  heart's  desires  should  be  inscribed 
the  words.  Plus  Ultra — More  Beyond. 

Should  remember  that  fresh  air,  gladdening  sun- 
shine and  gentle  breezes  are  God's  gifts  and  should 
find  welcome  in  the  school-room. 

Should  remember  that  the  lessons  that  are  lived 
are  the  most  impressive. 

It  is  a  big  problem — this  hitting  on  all  cylinders. 
It  is  a  problem  that  requires  careful  adjustment, 
and  a  little  oil  now  and  then  would  help  the  machin- 
ery to  run  smoothly.  Perhaps  the  superintendent's 
wife,  if  he  has  one,  might  find  a  real  service  in  this 
direction  and  her  title  might  well  be  that  of  official 
oiler.  Perhaps  more  than  all  others  she  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  best  perform  the  duties  that  go  with  the 
title.  She  is  usually  an  independent  body;  she  is 
nobody's  boss  and  nobody  bosses  her.  She  is 
usually  without  compensation,  except  the  compen- 
sation that  comes  from  kindly  appreciation  and  the 
joy  of  services  rendered.  Hers  are  the  contacts  of 
friendship  which  invite  the  teacher  to  turn  to  her 
for  a  heart  to  heart  talk,  such  as  girls  long  to  have 
with  their  own  mothers,  and  when  they  come  to 
her  as  they  would  go  to  a  mother  confessor,  then  she 
may  drop  the  oil  of  gladness. 

After  all,  is  it  not  the  welfare  of  our  schools,  our 
teachers,  our  students,  and  ourselves  that  we  are 
trying  to  promote,  and  isn't  it  the  spirit  of  true 
living  that  we  are  trying  to  establish?  Life  and 
that  in  its  abundance  is  the  object  of  our  quest,  the 
high  mark  that  is  set  before  us,  and  whatever  pro- 
motes life,  whether  manifested  in  students  or 
teachers,  belongs  to  the  agents  of  welfare. 

The  words  of  Edgar  Guest  on  "Living"  I  would 
like  to  give  as  my  closing  thought: 

The  miser  thinks  he's  living  when  he's  hoarding  up 

his  gold, 
The  soldier  calls  it  living  when  he's  doing  something 

bold, 
The  sailor  thinks  he's  living  when  he's  tossing  on 

the  sea 
And  upon  this  very  subject  no  two  men  of  us  agree. 
But  I  hold  to  the  opinion  as  I  walk  my  way  along. 
That  living's  made  of  laughter  and  good  fellowship 

and  song. 

I  wouldn't  call  it  living  to  be  always  hoarding  gold, 
To  bank  all  my  present  gladness  for  the  days  when 
I  am  old. 
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I  wouldn't  call  it  livsing  to  spend  all  my  strength  for 

fame 
And  forego  any  pleasures  that  to-day  are  mine  to 

claim; 
I  wouldn't  for  the  splendor  of  the  world  set  out  to 

roam 
And  forsake  my  laughing  children  and  the  peace  I 

know  at  home. 

Oh!    the  thing  that  I  call  living  isn't  gold  or  fame 

at  all, 
It's  fellowship  and  sunshine  and  it's  roses  by  the 

wall; 


It's  evenings  filled  with  music  and  a  hearth-fire  that's 

ablaze 
And  the  joys  that  come  to  mortals  in  a  thousand 

different  ways; 
It  is  laughter  and  contentment  and  the  seeking  for 

a  goal, 
It  is  everything  that's  needful  in  the  building  of  a 

soul. 


A  Round  Table  for  Principals  and  Head  Teachers 
was  held,  with  A.  H.  Cox,  of  Oklahoma,  presiding 
and  reading  the  following  paper: 


THE  PRINCIPAL'S  WORK  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A.  H.  COX 
Principal  Teacher,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee,  Okla. 


The  difficulty  In  writing  a  paper  about  the  prin- 
cipal's work  in  a  school  for  the  blind  lies  in  the  fact 
that  conditions  are  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and  it  is  not  possible  that  such  schools 
in  widely  separated  sections  can  be  managed  the 
same  in  detail.  Much  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
school,  money  available  for  equipment,  teachers, 
officers,  general  help,  etc. 

The  curriculum,  housing,  feeding  and  general 
supervision  of  all  departments  of  the  institution 
are  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  superintendent. 
It  Is,  therefore,  the  principal's  business  to  know  the 
policy  and  wishes  of  his  superior  and  to  carry  out, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  plans  as  outlined. 

In  most  schools  the  principal  does  some  teaching. 
Sometimes  he  does  more  teaching  out  of  the  class- 
room than  in  it.  Our  pupils  come  to  us  nine  months 
out  of  each  year  during  the  early  period  of  their 
lives,  and  we  are  responsible,  to  a  great  extent,  for 
the  characters  formed,  the  ideals,  the  alms  in  life 
and  the  habits  of  Industry  acquired.  Geography, 
history,  mathematics  and  all  the  other  subjects 
taught  in  the  class-room  are  essential;  but  it  is 
from  our  store  of  general  knowledge  of  life  and  the 
world,  Christ  and  His  kingdom,  that  we  must  draw 
if  we  are  to  be  of  most  value  in  developing  Christian 
character  and  sterling  worth.  The  principal,  from 
the  nature  of  his  position,  has  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  service  along  these  lines. 

In  schools  for  the  blind,  as  in  other  schools,  the 
principal  should  visit  class-rooms,  observe  the  work 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  give  helpful  suggestions 
when  necessary,  make  constructive  criticism,  but 
not  in  the  presence  of  pupils.  He  should  have  a 
vital  interest  in  his  work  and  an  ever-living  well  of 
sympathy  from  which  all  may  draw;  but  in  no 
instance  should  he  permit  his  heart  to  rule  instead 
of  his  head. 

As  to  the  actual  work  a  principal  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  may  be  called  upon  to  perform,  I  shall 
illustrate  by  giving  some  of  my  own  experiences  If 


I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  seeming  egotism  of  using 
the  pronoun  "I." 

From  the  fall  of  1909  to  the  spring  of  1911  my 
position  was  head  teacher  in  the  New  Mexico  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  at  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 
The  school  at  that  time  was  in  Its  infancy.  We  had 
in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  pupils  the  first  year, 
ranging  in  ages  from  six  to  thirty  years.  The  teach- 
ing force  was  correspondingly  small,  consisting  of 
but  three  teachers  and  the  superintendent. 

The  head  teacher  was  called  upon  to  assist  in 
making  out  the  course  of  study,  teach  several  lite- 
rary classes,  expression,  broom-making,  chair-caning, 
hammock  and  net  weaving,  gymnastics  and  ath- 
letics. He  was  called  upon,  also,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Boys'  Supervisor;  and  since  he  was  the 
only  gentleman  teacher  In  the  school,  there  was 
little  relief  from  these  duties.  Here,  indeed,  was  an 
opportunity  for  service. 

From  December,  1917,  to  the  spring  of  1920  my 
position  was  principal  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Romney,  West  Virginia.  At  that  time  the  school 
had  an  enrolment  of  about  ninety  pupils.  The 
principal  taught  four  high  school  subjects,  ex- 
pression, gymnastics  and  athletics.  He  took  regular 
turns  at  reading  and  study  hall  periods,  dining-room 
duty  all  the  time;  and  when  help  was  scarce,  as  was 
often  the  case  during  and  immediately  after  the  war, 
he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  "serving  maid."  Al- 
though there  was  a  supervisor  for  boys,  he  had 
general  charge  of  this  work.  He  read  stories  and 
magazine  articles  in  the  large  boys'  dormitory  from 
nine  o'clock  to  ten  every  night  and  spent  about 
two  hours  reading  to  the  older  boys  and  girls  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  All  problems  of  discipline  were 
brought  to  him  and  he  was  expected  to  handle  them 
unless  they  were  of  such  nature  as  to  require  the 
personal  attention  of  the  superintendent.  In  such 
cases  there  would  be  a  radical  change  In  the  attitude 
of  the  pupil,  or  suspension  or  expulsion  would  be 
the  Inevitable  result. 
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Since  November,  1927,  my  position  has  been 
principal  of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Muskogee,  Okla.  This  school  has  an  enrolment 
of  about  140  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
about  130  pupils.  Its  faculty  consists  of  seventeen 
teachers.  Its  grounds  comprise  99.4  acres  of  land, 
located  without  the  city  limits  and  three  miles  from 
the  business  center  of  Muskogee,  a  city  of  forty 
thousand  people.  It  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
institutions  of  its  kind. 

The  course  of  study  begins  with  kindergarten 
work  for  the  six-year-old  child  and  concludes  with 
four  years'  work  in  an  accredited  high  school.  The 
musical  course  includes  sophomore  college  work. 
There  is  a  very  fine  Domestic  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment for  girls  from  which  they  do  not  receive 
diplomas  unless  they  are  able  to  cut  out  and  make 
the  dresses  which  they  wear  when  they  receive  them. 
The  Boys'  Industrial  Department  embraces  courses 
in  piano-tuning,  broom-making,  mop-making,  chair- 
caning  and  dairying. 

The  new  fifty  thousand  dollar  gymnasium  indi- 
cates that  the  physical  development  of  the  pupils 
in  this  school  is  not  neglected.  There  is  a  troop  of 
Boy  Scouts  and  a  troop  of  Girl  Scouts  in  the  Okla- 
homa School  for  the  Blind,  the  members  of  which, 
together,  obtained  a  total  of  more  than  three  hundred 
merit  badges  during  the  school  year  1927-28.  The 
boys'  troop  has  several  Star  Scouts,  Veteran  Scouts 
and  one  Eagle  Scout  to  its  credit. 

The  principal's  work  in  a  school  of  this  caliber  is 
necessarily  somewhat  different  from  that  described 
in  the  other  schools  mentioned.    Making  out  the 


roster  is  always  the  first  interesting  diversion  each  fall. 
Going  over  the  schedule  for  the  year  of  each  pupil 
with  the  teachers  in  the  different  departments, 
avoiding  conflicts,  apportioning  the  time  for  each 
subject,  study  periods,  practice  periods,  etc.,  is 
done  before  the  pupils  arrive. 

The  principal  teaches  four  fifty-minute  periods 
a  day,  to  which  is  added  the  teaching  of  gymnasium 
and  athletic  work  for  boys.  This  latter,  however, 
is  the  principal's  fault,  for  he  had  charge  of  this 
work  before  his  promotion  to  the  position  of  principal 
and  he  didn't  like  the  idea  of  giving  it  up.  However, 
since  Oklahoma  has  not  "brought  home  the  bacon" 
in  the  way  of  first  place  in  the  last  three  contests 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  A.  A.  S.  B.,  the 
superintendent  may  be  seriously  considering  relief 
from  this  part  of  his  work. 

He  is  never  too  busy  to  take  up  with  a  pupil  his 
troubles,  imaginary  or  otherwise,  and  help  him  to 
iron  them  out.  There  are  as  many  different  dispo- 
sitions and  temperaments  with  which  to  deal  as 
there  are  pupils  in  a  school.  To  be  of  greatest  help 
to  all,  the  principal  must  study  each  one  individually 
and  gain  the  confidence  of  the  student  body.  To 
carry  this  work  on  successfully,  wishbone  can  not 
be  substituted  for  backbone. 

It  is  his  to  help  keep  down  friction  throughout 
the  whole  organization;  to  be  "on  tap"  at  all  hours, 
day  or  night,  if  need  arises;  to  do  anything  at  any 
time  that  is  for  the  best  interests  of  his  pupils  and 
his  school.  Loyalty  is  the  word  that  spells  it: 
Loyalty  to  his  superintendent;  loyalty  to  his  school; 
loyalty  to  himself  and  to  his  God. 


NINTH  SESSION 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  28 


Superintendent  I.  S.  Wampler  read  a  paper  on 
"  Importance  of  Making  Educational  Contacts  on 
the  Part  of  Our  Teachers  and  How  To  Make 
Them,"  especially  apropos  in  view  of  the  presence  in 
the  audience  and  on  the  program  of  the  evening  of 
Miss  Cornelia  S.  Adair,  President  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

A  group  of  vocal  selections,  sung  by  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Cartee  Roepke,  followed.  The  singer,  who  had  been 
a  pupil  and  later  a  teacher  in  the  Alabama  School 


for  the  Blind  before  her  marriage,  has  become  a 
concert  performer  of  fine  ability  and  acceptance  by 
the  public. 

The  address  of  Miss  Cornelia  S.  Adair,  Richmond, 
Va.,  President,  National  Education  Association,  on 
"Building  the  Profession,"  was  practical  as  well  as 
inspiring.  The  Association  felt  especially  favored 
in  the  presence  and  contribution  of  this  distinguished 
teacher. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  MAKING  EDUCATIONAL  CONTACTS  ON  THE 
PART  OF  OUR  TEACHERS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 

I.  S.  WAMPLER 
Superintendent,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


In  general,  to  withdraw  contact  with  the  big, 
pulsating  world  is  to  lose  a  potent  uplifting  force, 
and  this  withdrawal  confines  us  to  the  narrower 
shallows  of  our  lesser  selves  and  limits  our  scope  of 


activities    and    usefulness.     Teachers   particularly 
grow  and  retain  a  wholesome,  healthy  state  of  mind 
by  increasing  the  number  of  their  contacts. 
The  statement  that  teaching  is  a  life  activity,  or 
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calling,  or  profession,  if  you  please,  that  is  unique 
and  different  from  others  in  marked  and  different 
ways,  is  perhaps  rather  generally  accepted.  People 
in  America,  at  least  up  to  the  present  time,  do  not 
look  upon  the  teaching  profession  as  offering  a 
career.  Teaching,  for  some  reason,  lacks  in  many 
respects  the  inherent,  growing  interest  and  per- 
manent and  abiding  fascination  that  characterize 
many  other  kinds  of  work.  It  has  many  alluring 
qualities  and  it  is  easy  to  get  into.  Requirements 
for  the  elementary  teacher,  at  least,  are  not  rigid. 
Fitness  in  the  way  of  scholarship  and  special  training 
is  not,  as  yet,  made  exacting,  especially  among  our 
own  schools. 

I  remark  next  that  teaching  is  easy  to  get  out  of, 
and  that,  too,  not  through  any  lack  of  ability  or 
interest,  but  because  of  the  very  fact  that  the 
training  itself  for  teaching  and  the  actual  experience 
of  conscientious  teachers  fit  them  to  fill,  perhaps, 
many  other  positions  creditably  and  acceptably. 
How  many  successful  men  and  women  of  your  ac- 
quaintance were  once  rather  promising  and  prom- 
inent pedagogues?  If  we  turn  to  those  in  law, 
medicine,  the  ministry,  politics  (or  rather  state- 
craft), business  people  of  all  kinds,  even  stenog- 
raphers and  business  women,  all  playing  a  big  part 
in  the  world  of  affairs,  how  many  of  these  got  their 
sane,  wholesome  outlook  on  life  and  the  needs  of 
the  world  through  a  probation  period  of  teaching 
experience  ?  These  changes  and  shifting  have  been 
a  loss  and  a  drain  on  the  profession. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  might  say  that  the  ease  with 
which  the  profession  can  be  entered  allows  many  to 
get  into  it  who  are  not  fitted  for  it.  They  have 
little  enthusiasm  to  begin  with,  and  generally  lose 
what  they  have. 

I  now  state  that  one  of  the  best  antidotes  and 
means  by  which  this  situation  can  be  even  partially 
cured  is  through  the  avenues  of  contact.  In  other 
professions  the  very  nature  of  the  varied  daily 
duties  and  activities  results  in  greater  stimulation, 
in  larger  vision,  in  conscious  growth  and  attainments. 
Interest  is  maintained  by  reason  of  the  variety  of 
the  work.  They  have  their  new  and  interesting 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  calls  forth  exhila- 
rating efforts,  and  thus  growth  follows  growth.  The 
humdrum  life  of  the  teacher  and  the  drudgery  must 
be  counteracted  in  some  way.  Waning  enthusiasm 
and  declining  interest  must  be  overcome.  In  other 
words,  teachers  have  to  fight  to  keep  from  slipping. 
In  my  long  experience  and  observation  I  have  seen 
many  promising  teachers  slow  up  and  lapse  into 
mediocrity,  and  doubtless  you  have  seen  the  same. 
To  overcome  this  tendency,  more  or  less  inherent 
in  the  profession  itself,  something  must  be  done. 
To  hold  teachers  up  to  normal  efficiency  from  day 
to  day,  to  maintain  their  morale,  and  to  keep  them 
interested,  happy  and  satisfied,  and  in  our  case  to 
give  them  the  proper  attitude,  educational  contacts 
must  be  kept  up  and  experiences  must  be  exchanged. 


After  all,  the  biggest  thing  about  any  organization 
is  the  character  and  fitness  of  its  personnel.  The 
largest  factor  in  an  institution  of  learning  is  the 
personnel  of  its  faculty.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school,  as  you  have  heard  many  times.  Teachers 
are  living,  human  beings,  and  subject  to  the  laws 
of  growth  and  decay.  Growth,  development,  and 
life  itself  are  dependent  on  the  stimuli  and  nourish- 
ment of  contact  with  the  great  dynamo  of  knowledge 
and  experience  of  others. 

In  thinking  of  the  best  methods  of  contact,  having 
discussed  its  importance,  many  ways  may  arise  in 
our  minds.  I  will  mention  a  few  in  this  paper  which 
seem  to  me  the  most  important. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  will  at  once  think  of  teachers' 
associations  and  conventions,  where  matters  of 
vital  interest  to  teachers  are  discussed,  where  princi- 
ples and  policies  are  brought  out  and  aired,  where 
inspiring  speakers  and  leaders  deluge  us  with  high 
thoughts  and  stimulate  us  with  wholesome  ideas,  as 
well  as  arouse  us  to  new  efforts  and  new  resolutions 
of  consecration. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  own  teachers  are  members 
of  local  teachers'  organizations  and  they  should  be. 
It  is  perhaps  a  little  too  easy  for  schools  for  the 
blind  to  stand  aloof  and  stay  outside  of  the  big 
educational  movements  that  characterize  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  times.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  We 
should  march  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  become  a  part  of,  and  have  knowledge  of,  all 
progressive  educational  propaganda  and  plans. 

While  our  work  is  a  little  different,  in  technique 
at  least,  and  has  its  own  peculiar  problems,  many 
of  the  general  educational  principles  apply  in  all 
teaching  and  in  all  educational  efforts.  Perhaps 
most  of  our  schools  are  fortunate  in  that  they  are 
within  easy  reach  of  teachers'  gatherings,  where 
educators  of  an  entire  state  hold  frequent  confer- 
ences. I  am  a  member  of  such  associations  and 
many  of  my  teachers  are;  and  to  encourage  atten- 
dance we  have  made  it  a  rule  to  suspend  our  own 
classes  for  these  meetings.  In  urging  my  faculty 
to  attend  teachers'  gatherings  I  have  related  my 
own  experience.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  attend 
all  educational  gatherings  possible  throughout  my 
career  and,  as  I  tell  my  faculty,  I  have  never  failed 
yet  to  carry  away  with  me  something  worth  while 
from  every  meeting  I  have  ever  attended  in  all  my 
long  career  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  educator. 

Why  do  educators  have  these  gatherings?  And 
why  do  many  school  boards  compel  attendance 
upon  them?  School  authorities  recognize  their 
value.  They  recognize  the  necessity  of  overcoming 
the  inertia  and  drawbacks  in  the  profession  that  it 
is  liable  to  be  afflicted  with,  without  the  assistance 
and  boosts  that  are  furnished  by  educational  con- 
tacts. All  other  live  activities  and  professions  have 
their  conventions  with  definite  plans  and  programs. 
In  fact,  associations  and  contacts,  by  similarly 
interested  groups,  are  the  answer  to  the  world's 
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enlightenment,  civilization's  development,  magic 
progressj  and  astounding  attainments. 

May  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  time  is 
coming,  and  should  come,  when  our  institutions 
will  be  in  some  way  identified  with  the  National 
Association,  whose  honored  president  is  encouraging 
us  with  her  presence  at  this  meeting  and  who  will 
address  us?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  out- 
standing force  in  the  educational  life  and  growth 
of  our  country  will  take  us  under  one  of  its  depart- 
mental wings  and  recognize  the  work  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  do,  as  well  as  encourage  us  to  dignify 
our  field  of  endeavor  by  regarding  us  as  co-workers? 
I  hope  this  auspicious  association  tonight  will  be 
the  starting  point  of  a  movement  toward  definite 
alliance  with  this  powerful,  uplifting  educational 
force. 

I  next  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  contact 
through  more  general  attendance,  by  our  teachers, 
upon  these  special  biennial  meetings  of  the  A,  A.  I.  B. 
In  view  perhaps  of  a  fuller  consciousness  of  our 
mutual  needs,  as  well  as  a  more  definite  under- 
standing of  our  aims,  our  conference  has  become 
more  and  more  a  broadening  influence  for  the  up- 
lifting and  betterment  of  our  cause.  I  am  glad  to 
see  from  time  to  time  growing  attendance  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  and  I  think  I  discern,  too,  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  importance  of,  and  a  more  gener- 
ous attitude  toward,  professional  requirements 
among  our  teachers  and  superintendents. 

What  a  gathering  we  could  have  and  what  fine 
results  we  could  reach  if  many  more  of  our  teachers 
could  receive  the  benefits  derived  from  attending 
conventions  such  as  we  have  every  two  years!  I 
feel  that  if  we  had  had  to  pay  a  nice  little  sum  in- 
stead of  charging  actual  cost  for  our  meeting  two 
years  ago  at  my  school,  it  would  have  been  good 
business  on  the  part  of  our  state  and  my  school. 
Some  of  the  enthusiasm  still  lingers,  and  questions 
come  up  frequently  in  faculty  meetings  with  respect 
to  certain  points  brought  out  in  the  convention. 

I  turn  to  another  method  of  contact  not  now 
practiced  to  any  extent  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 
I  have  thought  for  years  what  a  fine  thing  it  would 
be  to  have  groups  of  our  teachers  hold  regional 
gatherings,  with  only  moderately  formal  programs, 
but  devoted  largely  perhaps  to  ordinarily  small 
questions,  with  few  papers  and  set  speeches.  If 
you  will  pardon  me  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  summer  courses  I  am  familiar  with,  my 
observation  and  judgment  have  been  that  the  very 
act  of  bringing  our  teachers  together  where  they 
have  mingled  in  an  informal  way  mornings  and 
evenings,  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  has  been  of  only 
slightly  less  value  than  the  formal  instruction  re- 
ceived through  daily  assignments. 

I  want  to  say,  before  leaving  this  point  of  regional 
gatherings  of  groups  of  teachers,  that  I  will  agree 
to  be  host  for  a  week,  without  cost,  to  any  number 
of  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  from  our  section. 


or  from  other  sections,  provided  the  meeting  can 
be  held  at  a  time  convenient  to  my  own  teachers. 

Many  of  our  schools,  through  action  of  their 
boards,  have,  in  recent  years,  and  rightly,  I  think, 
encouraged  and  required  our  teachers  to  attend 
regular  classes  for  a  time  in  summer.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Teachers  from  sighted  schools  are 
required  to  do  this  and  why  should  there  be  any 
difference  ? 

Another  means  of  contact  that  I  shall  discuss,  and 
perhaps  one  of  greatest  importance  to  our  own 
teachers  and  schools,  is  attendance  upon  special 
courses,  such  as  have  been  conducted  at  a  few  places 
in  recent  years.  I  have  stated  elsewhere  that  all 
teaching  is  fundamentally  similar,  but  I  further 
believe  that  all  kinds  of  teaching  require  special 
attention  and  special  preparation,  and  I  believe  the 
time  is  coming  when  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
for  these  special  training  courses  at  many  places 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  demand  that  seems  to 
me  is  coming. 

We  speak  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  If  this 
term  is  to  be  applied  to  teaching  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  peculiar  and  professional  training  must  be 
provided.  The  sooner  we  recognize  this  fact,  the 
sooner  will  our  work  reach  a  recognized  and  standard 
basis. 

What  I  do  not  want  around  me  is  a  body  of  self- 
satisfied  sleepers.  I  want  action  and  progress.  That 
our  own  schools  and  our  teachers  should  be  satisfied 
to  go  along  year  after  year  without  special  contacts 
and  uplift  that  is  sure  to  come  through  attendance 
upon  special  courses  is  hard  for  me  to  understand. 
The  chief  remedy  to  stagnation  and  waning  en- 
thusiasm is  the  contact  that  is  possible  through 
attendance  upon  classes,  for  a  short  period  now  and 
then,  at  least,  devoted  to  our  special  needs.  I 
believe  it  is  easier  for  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  for  many  reasons,  to  slip  gradually,  and  to 
lose  those  qualities  that  made  them  good  teachers, 
without  knowing  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
teacher  could  attend  special  courses  at  any  time, 
winter  or  summer,  and  not   be   greatly  benefited. 

Other  contacts  I  might  mention,  which  time  will 
not  permit  to  discuss,  are  such  as:  extended  visits 
for  purposes  of  observation  and  study  to  other 
institutions;  "exchange"  teachers,  and  contacts 
through  lecture  courses  and  perhaps  correspondence 
courses,  as  well  as  through  reading  courses  and 
special  publications. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say,  fellow  superin- 
tendents, fellow  teachers  present  (and  present 
company  is  always  excepted)  not  many  of  us  have 
all  the  high-class  faculties  we  deserve  and  would 
like  to  have.  They  are  not  in  all  cases  the  men  and 
women  of  ability,  scholarship,  training,  interest, 
energy  and  vision  we  need.  Schools  for  the  blind 
are  not  numerous.  There  is  not  a  large  group  of 
people  required  to  take  care  of  the  educational 
interests  of  a  relatively  small  number.    Our  institu- 
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tions  are  far  separated,  more  or  less  isolated,  re- 
ceiving little  attention  from  the  public  generally, 
except  locally,  and  this  attention  is  too  often 
spasmodic,  and  many  times  inspired  through  curi- 
osity. Among  outsiders,  generally,  we  receive 
little  of  no  attention,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  are  outside 
the  realm  of  study  and  investigation  on  the  part 
of  thoughtful  educators,  yet,  in  the  past,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  has  made  progress,  and  is  progressing 
to-day,  keeping  step,  though  laggingly  perhaps, 
with  other  educational  movements  and  advances. 
And  still,  I  must  assert,  there  is  yet  something  to 
be  done.  If  we  believe  this,  we  are  at  least  facing 
in  the  right  direction. 

To  the  many  devoted  superintendents,  teachers 
and  workers  for  the  blind,  let  me  say  that  we  make 
our  vows  and  pledges  that  year  by  year  through 
our  earnest  efforts  we  will  take  further  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  Progress,  in  any  line  of  endeavor, 
is  based  fundamentally  on  faith  and  optimism, 
guided  by  sane  principles  of  procedure  and  carried 
forward  with  a  devotion  and  earnest  ambition  that 


knows  no  defeat.  I  am  an  optimist  and  I  want 
people  of  the  same  spirit  about  me.  What  a  sick- 
ening pall  of  gloom  spreads  around  us  to  hear  some 
one  say,  "Yes,  but  what's  the  use?"  Rather  we 
would  like  to  hear,  "The  task  is  difficult  but  we'll 
find  a  way. "  What  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers 
is  not  good  enough  for  us.  And  to  use  a  quotation, 
"  Cramped  thinking  and  slavish  reliance  upon  prece- 
dents, no  matter  how  worthy,  mean  arrest  of  progress 
and  retrogression. " 

And  to  quote  again,  "No  man  can  do  what  he 
is  unable  to  dream.  If  we  would  build  for  the 
future — in  the  physical,  mental  or  moral  world — 
we  must  see  visions." 

"Let  us  give  thanks  to  those  who  have  taught  us 
what  we  already  know;  but  let  us  not  feel  that  all 
wisdom  will  die  with  our  teachers.  We  have  come 
far,  but  the  road  of  progress  stretches  even  farther 
before  us  and  if  we  would  walk  it  worthily  we  must 
follow  the  dreamers." 


TENTH  SESSION 


FRIDAY  FORENOON,  JUNE  29 


The  final  session  was  opened  with  the  presentation 
of  a  report  of  a  Committee  on  Definition  of  Blindness, 
appointed  at  the  Twelfth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June,  1927,  to  recommend  a 
definition  of  blindness  which  can  be  used  for  all 
practical  purposes. 


Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  N.  J.  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Chairman. 

LoTTA  F.  Rand,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Secretary. 

George  F.  Meyer,  Minn.  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFINITION  OF  BLINDNESS 


All  persons  interested  in  the  education  and  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  have  for  years  been  confronted 
by  the  problem  of  how  to  define  blindness  and 
where  to  draw  the  line  and  still  be  just  to  the  child 
or  adult  as  well  as  to  the  public.  The  definition 
should  be  elastic  enough  to  enable  the  educators  to 
give  the  right  type  of  education  to  every  individual 
needing  special  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  that 
knowledge  which  will  fit  him  to  become  a  productive 
member  of  the  community  where  he  may  live.  It 
should  also  prevent  all  imposters  and  lazy  persons 
from  securing  privileges  intended  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  enable  the  educators  and  workers 
to  differentiate  between  the  physically  and  mentally 
blind  or  partially  blind. 

This  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all 
who  have  given  the  subject  serious  thought,  and 
the  surprising  thing  is  that  the  more  thought  one 
has  given  the  subject  and  the  wider  has  been  one's 
experience  the  more  reluctant  one  is  to  express  an 


opinion  or  to  offer  a  definition.  Many  of  the  bravest 
and  most  progressive  of  our  educators  and  workers 
write  that  they  realize  the  importance  of  the  matter 
under  consideration  but  they  do  not  feel  competent 
to  formulate  a  definition. 

As  every  phase  of  work  for  and  by  the  blind  is 
affected  by  what  constitutes  blindness,  a  question- 
naire was  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  and  sent 
to  all  organizations,  institutions  and  schools  listed 
in  the  directory  published  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  also  to  several  ophthalmologists 
and  other  persons  interested  in  the  blind,  and  then 
this  spring  this  matter  was  again  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  "Outlook  for  the 
Blind."  The  answers  to  this  questionnaire  have  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  Committee  and  are 
grouped  and  listed  as  follows:  considered  blind 
after  refraction,  1  /lO  vision  in  the  better  eye,  six 
opinions;  non-committal,  eleven  opinions;  miscel- 
laneous, eleven  opinions. 
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The  response  to  the  300  and  more  letters  sent  out 
was  as  follows:  associations  7,  commissions  for 
the  blind  10,  schools  for  the  blind  8,  and  interested 
individuals  3,  totaling  28  replies. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  a  meeting 
held  June  26,  1928,  voted  to  ask  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to  appoint 
two  representatives  of  that  organization  to  serve  on 
this  Committee. 

After  the  present  discussion  it  is  also  the  intention 
of  this  Committee  to  secure  an  opinion  of  leading 
ophthalmologists  of  the  country  as  to  what  they 
consider  an  adequate  definition  of  blindness  and 
present  the  results  to  the  Association  authorizing 
the  Committee  at  their  Thirteenth  Biennial  Con- 
vention to  be  held  June,  1929. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  present  Committee  that 
the  definition  of  blindness  as  used  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau:  "A  blind  person  is  one  who 
cannot  see  to  read  a  book  or  other  printed  matter 
even  with  the  aid  of  glasses,"  meets  the  requirements. 


The  replies  to  this  questionnaire  have  at  least 
shown  that  this  is  a  real,  not  an  imaginary,  problem 
which  this  Committee  is  directed  to  study,  and  that 
this  definition  should  be  formulated  with  great  care. 
No  person  truly  requiring  training,  guidance,  advice, 
supervision  or  help  in  securing  an  education  or 
employment,  or  temporary  or  permanent  relief  be- 
cause of  defective  vision,  should  be  deprived  of  such 
assistance. 

(Signed)     Lydia  Y.  Hayes 
LoTTA  F.  Rand 
George  F.  Meyer 

Committee 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  definition  brought 
forward  in  this  report  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
for  census  purposes  and  a  committee  of  two  members 
be  appointed  to  serve  with  the  committee  making 
the  above  report  in  further  consideration  of  the 
subject.* 

*The  persons  named  by  the  President  in  pursuance  of  this 
action  are:  Prin.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  and  Supt.  F.  E. 
Palmer. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CHARACTER  TRAINING 


As  explained  by  President  Green,*  your  "Com- 
mittee on  Character  Training"  was  not  appointed 
until  about  March  1,  1928, 

The  chairman  wrote  his  two  associates  on  the 
committee  immediately,  asking  them  to  read  criti- 
cally his  paper  on  "  Sex  Education, "  presented  at 
the  Twenty-eighth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
Association  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  21- 
25,  1926,  and  make  suggestions  as  to  the  nature 
and  scope  of  our  report  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Biennial 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Faribault,  Minnesota, 
June  25-29,  1928. 

The  available  time  has  been  too  brief  for  your 
committee  to  prepare  such  a  report  as  they  have 
visioned,  and  as  they  feel  is  due  this  national  body 
of  educators  of  the  blind  in  convention  assembled. 
Under  the  circumstances,  your  committee  can  only 
report  progress,  make  certain  specific  recommenda- 
tions and  ask  to  be  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  report  that  will  be  more  satisfying  to 
the  Association  and  more  gratifying  to  the  com- 
mittee, individually  and  collectively. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  character  can  be  taught  in  our  schools; 
that  in  the  formative  period  habits  are  formed  that 
make  this  possible.  If  character  is  taught  in  the 
schools  now,  the  result  will  be  ideal  citizenship  and 
better  government  in  the  future. 

The  teaching  of  character  may  be  based  upon 
certain  definite  principles,  prominent  among  which 
are  these:    Knowledge  of  self,  honesty,  industry. 


•Referring  to  a  statement  made  by  the  President  preceding 
the  reading  of  the  Report. 


self-reliance,  optimism,  love  of  home,  and  the 
common  welfare. 

The  committee  recommends  that  a  beginning  in 
this  important  matter  of  character  training  be  made 
the  chairman's  presentation  of  one  important  phase 
of  character  training  at  the  Nashville  Convention 
under  the  caption,  "Sex  Education."  (See  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Twenty-eighth  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  21-25,  1926,  pp. 
328-342.) 

The  committee  further  recommends  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  program  for  the  ensuing  biennium  the 
adoption  of  the  "tentative  proposals"  made  to  the 
Nashville  Convention  and  approved  by  said  Con- 
vention in  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  (see  Resolution  5  of  the 
committee's  report),  to  wit: 

1.  That  in  each  residential  school  for  the  blind 
there  be  organized  a  "Character  Training 
Committee,"  to  be  comprised  as  follows:  The 
teacher,  or  if  there  are  two,  teachers  of  physical 
education,  a  biology  teacher,  a  domestic  science 
or  home-making  teacher,  a  teacher  of  literature, 
and  two  housemothers,  assistant  matrons  or 
supervisors  (by  whatever  title  known),  one 
having  charge  of  girls,  another  of  boys.  The 
number  will  vary  according  to  local  conditions — 
it  should  be  smaller  rather  than  larger.  It  is 
important  that  these  several  points  of  view  be 
represented.  It  is,  however,  more  important 
that  those  selected  shall  possess  the  requisite 
"judgment,  character,  and  temperament." 
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2.  That  the  course  of  study  in  each  of  the  four 
school  departments  designated  be  critically- 
examined  with  a  view  to  its  contribution  to  a 
rational  knowledge  of  sex  and  reproduction; 
and  that  such  instruction  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  course  of  study  in  that  department. 

3.  That  each  organization  be  invited  and  urged  to 
participate  in  preparing  one  or  more  each  of  its 
teachers  and  housemothers  to  do  this  character 
training  work  through  sex  instruction,  by  mak- 
ing possible  their  attendance  at  a  short  intensive 
training  course  especially  designed  and  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  by  this  committee.  This 
training  course  would  not  require  more  than 
thirty  days'  time,  and  could  be  arranged  at 
some  geographical  center,  as  equally  accessible 
as  possible  to  all  schools,  and  where  special 
talent  necessary  for  instruction  is  readily 
available.  Such  a  plan  would  perhaps  be  most 
easily  carried  out  during  the  summer  of  1929. 
It  would  most  certainly  unify  the  plan,  purpose 
and  efforts  of  all  organizations  participating; 
provide  correct  start  of  this  vital  work  and 
insure  the  greatest  prassible  success  of  the 
experiment. 

4.  That  each  organization  be  requested  to  submit 


in  writing,  not  later  than  March  1,  1930,  a 
brief  report  on  the  experiment  with  constructive 
criticism  as  to  its  success  or  failure. 

5.  That  the  results  of  this  experiment  be  sum- 
marized and  made  the  basis  of  a  further  report 
of  this  important  phase  of  our  work,  and 

6.  That  this  Committee  on  Character  Training 
prepare  for  general  distribution  a  Bibliography 
on  Sex  Education  with  such  notations  as  will 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  increase 
its  usefulness  and  make  it  more  generally 
serviceable. 

Your  committee  also  suggests  that  their  attention 
and  that  of  the  members  of  the  Association  be 
directed  toward  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  to  include  various  other 
elements  essential  to  character  training. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)    O.  H.  Burritt 

Lucy  B.  Thornburgh 

P.  A.  Smoll 

Committee 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  com- 
mittee continued. 


REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


When  the  portals  of  the  life  beyond  are  thrown 
open,  and  our  faithful  and  efficient  co-workers  pass 
into  a  larger  and  a  more  glorious  place  of  service, 
it  is  but  fitting  that  we  who  remain  should  pause  in 
the  midst  of  our  activities  and  pay  tribute  to  their 
lives  of  unselfish  devotion  and  faithfulness.  Recog- 
nizing this  fact,  the  Necrology  Committee  begs 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

John  T.  Finley,  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  in 
North  Carolina,  died  May  12,  1926,  leaving  in  the 
hearts  of  his  associates  on  the  board,  as  well  as  the 
officers,  teachers  and  children  of  the  Institution, 
the  rich  heritage  of  many  years  of  excellent  service. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  rendered  active  service 
to  the  Institution  and  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
cherished  idols  of  his  heart. 

For  nearly  forty  years  Mrs.  Carrie  Wilson 
CosTNER  served  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind  either  as  teacher  or  housekeeper.  Her  life 
ambition  was  to  give  the  best  possible  service  to  the 
students  of  the  school,  and  her  love  and  devotion 
ever  followed  them  out  in  life.  Patient,  efficient, 
diligent,  and  tender  in  her  every  performance  not 
only  in  her  duties  but  every  opportunity  for  service, 
she  naturally  became  the  devoted  friend  of  all 
students  of  the  school.  As  a  token  of  her  devotion 
to  the  blind  she  established  a  loan  fund  known  as 
the  "Carrie  Costner  Loan  Fund,"  to  be  used  in  aid- 


ing the  adult  blind.  She  loved  all  and  left  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  her  a  rich  heritage  of  love 
and  affection  when  she  closed  her  life  of  eighty 
years  of  devoted  service  to  the  blind  of  her  native 
state. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Langworthy,  head  of  the 
Perkins  girls'  manual  training  department,  died 
November  12,  1927.  During  her  35  years  of  service 
she  had  made  her  department  the  equal  of  any;  so 
effective,  indeed,  that  every  girl  was  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  it  and  wanted  to  complete  its  course. 
Forty-seven  had  received  its  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion.   Her  place  will  be  very  difficult  to  fill. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Lane,  for  33  years  first,  second 
and  third  grade  teacher  of  the  Perkins  kindergarten 
for  girls,  died  March  28,  1928,  in  Boston.  A  long 
procession  had  come  under  her  instruction  and  in- 
fluence at  both  Jamaica  Plain  and  Watertown.  A 
contemporary  said  of  her  that  Miss  Lane  had  an 
extraordinary  way  with  young  people;  certainly 
experts  liked  to  visit  her  classes.  Not  satisfied  with 
teaching  the  full  school  year,  she  kept  girls  with  her 
at  a  camp  the  full  summer  vacation  also  and  con- 
tinued to  do  this  for  1 1  seasons.  Thus  her  working 
years  were  wholly  consecrated  to  what  she  believed 
to  be  her  mission  in  life. 

Miss  Isa.  bel  Greeley  died  May  10,  1928,  at 
New  York  City.  When,  back  in  1887,  Mr.  Anagnos 
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opened  his  first  kindergarten  family  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  it  was  this  Miss  Greeley  on  whom  he  chiefly 
depended  to  mother  the  little  family  through  its 
first  15  years  of  infancy  and  childhood;  and  lovingly 
well  did  she  do  her  part  there.  She  later  joined  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  and  since  1922  had  been  its  president. 

Captain  Charles  W.  Brown,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation,  died 
March  6,  1928,  after  a  seven  weeks'  illness.  He  was 
seventy  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Morrison,  born  in  Indianapolis 
January  31, 1860,  for  39  years  physician  and  oculist 
of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  died  June  7, 1928. 
His  death  has  taken  from  the  school  a  man  whose 
place  cannot  be  filled.  Dr.  Morrison  in  all  these 
years  put  his  life  in  his  work.  Few  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  be  of  such  service  to  the 
suffering  and  to  have  responded  to  the  opportunity 
with  such  earnestness  and  self-sacrifice.  Hundreds 
of  blind  children  will  take  his  death  as  a  personal 
loss. 

On  October  21,  1927,  at  his  residence  in  Indian- 
apolis, Mr.  W.  D.  Bynum,  for  ten  years  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind,  passed  peacefully  away.  He  had  been 
ailing  for  some  time,  but  recently  his  health  was 
somewhat  improved,  making  his  sudden  death  un- 
expected. He  received  his  appointment  to  the  board 
in  1917  and  has,  therefore,  given  a  decade  of  con- 
scientious, earnest,  and  inestimable  service.  His 
long  experience  in  various  public  offices,  his  contact 
with  people  in  all  conditions  of  life,  together  with 
thorough  educational  and  professional  preparation, 
his  high  native  ability,  and  strict  official  integrity, 
made  him  invaluable  to  the  school.  His  devotion 
to  his  work  was  sincere  and  continuous,  and  no 
call  was  made  upon  him  to  which  he  did  not  cheer- 
fully respond. 

Howard  T.  Wolf  gave  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  in  unselfish  devotion  to  work  for  the  blind. 
Being  incapacitated  for  indoor  work  by  the  World 
War,  he  took  charge  of  the  school  property  of  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind  at  King  of  Prussia, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wolf  built  the  swimming  pool 
in  the  brook  and  built  and  conducted  the  Pupils' 
Canteen,  in  which  practical  storekeeping  was  taught, 
and  other  work  of  his  own  hands  testified  to  his 
devotion.    He  died  March  25,  1927. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Thomas  de  la  Mache  died  on 
February  24,  1927.  Mrs.  de  la  Mache  was  principal 
of  the  literary  department  in  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind  since  1924,  and  a  teacher 
in  the  school  since  1907. 

Colonel  James  M.  Schoonmaker,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Corporators  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind  since  its   incorporation 


in  1887,  and  President  of  its  Board  of  Directors 
since  1921,  passed  away  on  October  11,  1927. 
Colonel  Schoonmaker,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
was  well  known  in  Pittsburgh's  financial  and  social 
centers,  and  was  actively  interested  in  the  education 
and  work  for  the  blind  for  forty  years. 

James  M.  Richard  died  in  August,  1927.  Mr. 
Richard  was  a  teacher  in  the  industrial  department 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
for  thirty-two  years— from  1891  to  1923.  Prior  to 
that,  he  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Indiana  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Rev.  James  McMurray  Dunn,  Field  Agent  for 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  died  in  Houston, 
Texas,  March  5,  1928.  From  1904  to  1910  he  was 
Principal  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind.  He 
left  the  School  to  engage  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  Austin.  In  1917  he  again  became  associated 
with  the  Texas  School,  leaving  in  1920  on  account 
of  ill  health.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Field 
Agent  for  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  a  campaign  looking  to  the 
benefit  of  the  adult  blind  of  the  State.  In  his  death 
the  blind  lost  a  great  friend  and  leader. 

Stella  A.  Simmons,  from  1907  to  1927  matron 
of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  died  August  1, 1927. 
Miss  Simmons  is  remembered  as  a  kind,  sym- 
pathetic, and  understanding  matron,  and  her  in- 
fluence and  the  fruits  of  her  labor  still  live  and  con- 
tinue to  multiply  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls,  now  men  and  women,  whom  she  served. 

In  February,  1927,  died  Miss  Mary  E.  Scarff, 
who  had  been  for  nearly  30  years  teacher  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia.  She  was  one 
of  those  devoted  teachers  who  always  gave  all  of 
herself  and  all  of  her  best  to  the  pupils  of  the  school 
which  constituted  her  chief  interest  in  life.  She 
obtained  excellent  results  in  her  educational  work, 
and  what  was  of  more  importance,  left  the  impress 
of  her  character  and  the  remembrance  of  her  in- 
fluence for  good  upon  hundreds  of  those  who  came 
under  her  teaching. 

On  June  19,  1927,  died  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Mix, 
since  1913  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
She  was  always  an  active,  interested  and  helpful 
member  of  the  Board.  She  ever  bore  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  school  was  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  pupils,  and  she  loyally  supported  every  sug- 
gestion intended  for  their  benefit.  Her  death  was 
a  distinct  loss  to  the  Board  and  to  the  school. 

Bertha  Peterson,  principal  of  the  Kansas 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  passed  away  July  12, 
1927,  at  La  Compton,  Kansas.  For  twenty-five 
years  she  had  been  a  member  of  the  faculty,  first 
as  teacher  and  later  as  principal.  Possessed  of  a 
keen  intellect  and  equipped  with  university  training. 
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she  awakened  within  the  students  themselves  a 
desire  for  accomplishment.  She  was  the  essence  of 
refinement,  honor  and  kindness. 

Miss  N.  Amanda  Moore,  veteran  teacher  in  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  died  at  the  school 
March  9,  1927.  Miss  Moore  had  been  confined  to 
her  bed  for  eleven  months  following  a  stroke  of 
paralysis.  She  had  spent  most  of  her  life  in  the 
institution,  having  lost  her  sight  as  a  very  young 
girl.  She  received  her  diploma  in  1878,  was  elected 
a  teacher  immediately  after  her  graduation,  and 
engaged  in  this  work  until  she  was  stricken  in  April, 
1926. 

Miss  Moore  was  the  first  president  of  the  State 
Association  for  the  Blind,  organized  in  1919.  She 
was  very  active  in  the  work  of  the  Association  and 
was  the  donor  of  the  largest  single  contribution 
which  has  been  received  for  a  proposed  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women.  A  Missionary  Society, 
composed  of  pupils  of  the  school,  was  organized  and 
supervised  by  Miss  Moore.  She  was  devoted  to 
her  church  and  all  its  organizations.  Her  radiant 
personality  leaves  an  afterglow  of  devoted  service, 
of  the  exemplification  of  high  ideals  and  the  round- 
ing out  of  a  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  life. 

George  B.  Mitchell,  principal  of  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind  for  six  years,  died  October  27, 
1926.  He  was  born  in  Nettle  Hill,  Pennsylvania, 
July  12,  1876,  and  passed  a  teacher's  examination 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Most  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  teaching  profession.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  engaged  in  Government  work  in 
the  Philippines.  During  the  last  six  years  of  his 
life  he  made  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with 
work  for  the  blind,  and  was  a  valued  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Oklahoma  School. 

Randolph  Reynolds  Pratt,  Superintendent  of 
the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  who  for  over 
seventeen  years  gave  unselfish  devotion  toward 
building  up  that  institution,  died  April  11,  1927. 
His  untimely  death  was  a  great  shock  and  a  terrible 
loss,  not  only  to  his  friends  and  associates  and  the 
school  he  so  faithfully  served,  but  to  the  whole 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Pratt's  connection  with  the 
School  for  the  Blind  is  a  record  of  unusual  achieve- 
ment worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  In  September 
1909  he  went  to  New  Mexico  from  the  East,  where 
he  had  been  teaching  in  the  Pittsburgh  School  for 
the  Blind  under  Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney.  His 
was  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  Superin- 
tendent engaged  in  teaching  the  blind.  He  began 
his  work  for  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind 
in  one  building  with  seven  pupils.  Through  his 
untiring  efforts  the  school  grew  and  expanded  until, 
in  1927,  87  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  six  modern  and 
well-equipped    buildings   were   established.      The 


School  for  the  Blind  in  New  Mexico  is  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Randolph  Reynolds  Pratt. 

Herbert  Robbins  Chapman,  Superintendent  of 
the  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  died  at 
Vancouver,  Washington,  October  15,  1926.  He  was 
born  in  Sheffield,  Ohio,  May  3,  1866.  After  spend- 
ing his  earlier  years  in  Sheffield,  the  family  moved ' 
to  Oberlin,  where  he  received  his  high  school  and 
college  training  at  Oberlin  College,  from  which 
institution  he  received  his  degree  in  1892.  Follow- 
ing his  graduation  from  college,  he  moved  with  the 
family  to  Colorado  Springs,  and  in  1894  accepted 
a  position  as  Principal  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. 

In  1913,  he  was  chosen  to  reorganize  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  in  the  California  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  at  Berkeley.  Under  his  guidance 
this  school  soon  took  on  a  high  rank  and  was  ac- 
credited to  Stanford  and  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. While  in  Berkeley  Mr.  Chapman  received  the 
degree  of  M.A.  from  the  University  of  California. 

In  1920  he  entered  the  service  of  the  State  of 
Washington  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  During  his  administration 
the  curriculum  was  reorganized,  bringing  it  up  to  a 
full  four-year  high  school  course,  and  the  vocational 
department  was  enlarged.  In  addition  to  fulfilling 
his  duty  to  the  State  to  a  conspicuous  degree  Mr. 
Chapman  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  ability  to  the 
betterment  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  Christian  character,  uni- 
versally loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Newton  Farmer  Walker,  for  61  years  Super- 
intendent of  the  South  Carolina  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  died  at  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C, 
February  4,  1927.  Though  82  years  of  age.  Dr. 
Walker  was  active  and  vigorous  and  his  passing 
was  without  warning  of  even  brief  illness.  To  the 
Cedar  Spring  school  he  gave  his  whole  adult  life 
and  to  the  work  for  the  deaf  and  blind  he  gave 
three  sons  who  became  heads  of  schools  similar  to 
the  South  Carolina  institute.  The  Institute's  en- 
rolment in  1866,  when  he  became  superintendent, 
was  but  40;  it  grew  to  more  than  300.  To  the 
Institute  he  gave  of  himself  without  stint  and  with 
such  marked  unselfishness  that  at  his  death  these 
qualities  of  indefatigable  devotion  and  forgetfulness 
of  self  were  the  traits  most  descanted  upon  in  the 
expressions  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Born  January  12,  1845,  son  of  Rev.  Newton  P. 
Walker,  who  in  1849  founded  the  South  Carolina 
Institute,  Newton  F.  Walker  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  the  St.  John's  Classical  and 
Military  School  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  services  he  received  from  Gallaudet 
College  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
and  from  the  legislature  of  his  state  the  degrees  of 
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Doctor  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of  Philanthropy  and 
Charity. 

Besides  carrying  on  his  special  work  Dr.  Walker 
found  time  to  serve  the  community  in  many  ways. 
He  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  distinguished  Mason,  a  college  trustee. 

Albert  Hayne  Walker,  President  of  the 
Florida  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
died  at  St.  Augustine,  November  21,  1927.  His 
death  was  instantaneous,  due  to  heart  failure.  To 
the  Florida  School  he  gave  26  years  of  his  life, 
during  21  of  which  he  was  its  head.  Besides  the 
professional  service  he  rendered  as  teacher  and 
president  he  was  also  builder,  the  new  plant  of  the 
school  having  been  constructed  under  his  inspira- 
tion and  direction.  Before  going  to  Florida  he  had 
served  as  teacher  in  the  Texas  and  Tennessee 
schools  for  the  deaf. 


A.  H.  Walker,  second  son  of  Dr.  N.  F.  Walker, 
was  born  at  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C,  March  27,  1870. 
His  early  schooling  was  obtained  at  Spartanburg. 
He  entered  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
was  graduated  in  1890.  The  University  of  Florida 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  Litt.D.  In  all  the 
affairs  of  his  city  and  state  he  took  deep  interest 
and  was  a  devoted  Christian,  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  E.  Vance 
•        G.  E.  Lineberry 

Lucy  B.  Thornburgh 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  report  the 
Association  rose  and  stood  in  silence  in  memory 
of  these  who  have  passed  on.  The  report  was  then, 
on  motion,  adopted. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PLATFORM  OF  PRINCIPLES 


Declaration  of  Principles 

First:  Teaching  is  a  profession  that  merits  the 
utmost  loyalty  and  co-operation. 

Second:  In  teaching,  above  all  professions,  growth 
is  essential  to  life,  and  service  is  of  more  importance 
than  material  reward. 

Third:  A  teacher  should  be  absolutely  dependable, 
possess  an  appropriate  personality  and  be  patient, 
reverent,  and  truly  patriotic. 

Fourth:  All  teachers  of  the  blind  should  have  at 
least  a  high  school  education,  and  specific  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  with  a  minimum  of  two  years' 
successful  experience  in  teaching  seeing  children 
when  possible. 

Fifth:  Preference  and  greater  salary  inducements 
should  be  offered  to  those  teachers  who  have  nor- 
mal school  and  university  credits  and  special 
training  for  work  they  are  to  do— whether  in 
literary,  manual,  music  or  physical  education 
classes.  Growth  in  service,  too,  should  be  en- 
couraged and  rewarded  by  appropriate  salary 
increments. 

Sixth:  As  children  always  imitate  their  elders,  and 
as  character  is  developed  more  by  example  than 
by  precept,  teachers  of  the  blind  should  always 
set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

Seventh:  In  order  to  counteract  the  tendency  to- 
ward carping  criticism  so  prevalent  among  the 
blind,  teachers  and  all  members  of  the  staff 
should  steadfastly  refrain  from  uttering  any 
word  of  criticism  against  a  fellow  member  of  the 
staff. 

Eighth:  In  order  to  counteract  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  teachers  in  residential  schools  to  become 
institutionalized,  teachers  of  the  blind  should 
affiliate  with  the  associations  and  organizations 
of  public  and  private  school  systems  of  their 
respective  communities  and  states. 


Ninth:  As  preliminary  investigations  indicate  that 
speech  defects  in  various  forms  are  found  in  49% 
of  our  children,  every  teacher  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  should  give  conscientious  and  constant 
attention  to  the  correction  of  these  defects. 
Tenth:  The  first  eight  years  of  a  young  blind  child 
in  school  should  be  devoted  to  his  all-around 
training  and  development,  but  by  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  year  his  individual  characteristics 
and  abilities  should  be  sufficiently  well  known  to 
indicate  clearly  the  line  of  his  subsequent  train- 
ing. From  this  time  maximum  effort  should  be 
concentrated  upon  training  for  a  specific  vocation. 

Eleventh:  Generally  speaking,  every  blind  child 
should  be  afforded  preliminary  training  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  where  he  can  measure  his  abilities 
with  those  similarly  handicapped  and  master  his 
special  educational  tools.  His  subsequent  train- 
ing should  be  secured  among  those  who  see,  among 
whom  he  will  eventually  live  and  work. 

Twelfth:  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  blind  girls  to  prepare  them  to  take  their 
places  in  the  home  and  in  the  wage-earning 
world. 

Thirteenth:  If  training  beyond  high  school  and  for 
a  specific  vocation  is  essential  for  youth  with 
sight,  how  much  more  so  for  those  without  sight! 
Every  reasonable  effort  should,  therefore,  be 
made  to  provide  such  courses  of  training  as  will 
extend  their  background  and  acquaint  them  with 
the  requirements  of  the  seeing  world. 

Fourteenth:  A  placement  and  follow-up  service 
for  our  former  pupils  is  a  vital  part  of  a  complete 
program  for  the  training  and  subsequent  remu- 
nerative employment  of  our  blind  youth. 

Fifteenth:  As  education  is  a  process  of  leading  out 
and  development,  we  believe  that  the  methods 
of  education  should  be  continually  in  a  process 
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of  growth  and  development;  that  to  consider  any 
of  the  methods  which  are  now  in  current  use,  as 
perfect  beyond  the  possibility  of  improvement, 
is  reactionary  and  destructive  in  tendency. 
Sixteenth:  We  recognize  the  very  important  place 
supervisors  and  housemothers  occupy  in  the  care 
and  home  training  of  blind  children,  and  insist 
that  only  men  and  women  of  education  and  cul- 
ture be  selected  in  order  that  blind  children  shall 
gain  in  character  building  and  education  through 
their  home-school  environment. 


Seventeenth:  We  should  be  guided  by  the  Golden 
Rule  in  all  relations  with  our  fellow  teachers  and 
superintendents. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Utah,  Chairman 

J,  S.  Ganey,  Alabama 

O.  H.  BuRRiTT,  Pennsylvania 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  Com- 
mittee discharged. 


REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


The  Executive  Committee  directed  the  Secretary 
to  report  a  recommendation  adopted  as  the  sense 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  the  effect  that 
the  salary  of  the  Secretary  be  fixed  at  $250  a  year 
for  the  ensuing  biennium. 

A  roster  of  Corresponding  Members  has  been 
begun,  including  persons  of  prominence  and  high 
service  doing  work  in  the  field  of  education  of 
the  blind  in  foreign  countries.  To  this  roster 
names  will  be  added  as  definite  information  is 
received. 

The  Committee  after  consideration  accorded  rec- 


ognition to  certain  organizations  not  strictly  by 
the  Constitution  recognized: 

Royer-Greaves  School  for  Backward  Children, 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  as  a  residential  school. 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Santurce,  Porto  Rico, 
as  a  residential  school. 

Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Win- 
netka.  111.,  as  a  school  similar  to  public  school  classes. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  the  actions 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  were 
adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  who  in  my  opin- 
ion should  also  be  Treasurer,  has  been  put  the 
practical  management  of  the  Association's  affairs. 
He  carries  on  the  traditions  of  the  organization,  he 
sees  that  its  policies  are  carried  out,  he  is  its  execu- 
tive ofiicer  under  the  direction  of  the  executive 
committee.  In  these  four  years  of  the  incumbency 
of  the  present  Secretary-Treasurer,  regularity  and 
order  have  been  made  the  ends  sought  to  be  at- 
tained. Having  done  his  best  to  put  the  Associa- 
tion's business  on  a  substantial  basis  of  accuracy, 
promptness,  and  solvency,  he  now  resigns  into  other 
hands  the  task,  urging  that  the  permanent  Secretary 
be  given  the  same  sort  of  generous  co-operation  that 
has  been  given  him  and  which  has  enabled  him  as 
Receipts 

July  1,  1926,  Balance  on  hand $889.48 

June  16,  1928: 

From  Memberships,  44  residential  schools         440.00 
From  Memberships,  3  public  school  sys- 
tems having  classes  for  the  blind 30.00 

From  Memberships,  15  libraries 145.00 

From   Memberships,  1   commission   and 

2  other  organizations  for  the  blind 25.00 

From  quota  contributions,  44  residential 

schools 1,050.20 

From     quota     contributions,    3     public 
school  systems  having  classes  for  the 

blind 22.80 

From  sales  of  Proceedings  and  Index. . . . .  88.74 

From  interest  on  balance  in  bank 42.46 

Total $2,733.68 


Treasurer  to  pay  his  bills  as  Secretary  (with  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee)  promptly 
and  without  the  embarrassment  some  Treasurers 
have  known  in  times  past. 

Two  bound  sets  of  the  Association's  Proceedings 
and  a  varying  number  of  copies  of  Proceedings  of 
the  twenty-eight  meetings  that  have  been  held,  and 
twenty-two  copies  of  the  Index  to  the  Proceedings 
of  our  first  fifty  years,  are  on  hand.  It  would  seem  a 
wise  act  on  the  part  of  every  school  to  assemble  and 
bind  sets  of  these  Proceedings  while  the  numbers 
may  be  had.  Indeed,  of  a  few  the  supply  which  was 
in  the  Secretary's  hands  has  been  exhausted. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  biennium: 

Expenditures 

Incidentals $8.00 

For  expenses  of  chairman  of  Executive 

Committee  and  secretary 19.23 

For  stationery,  postage,  etc 126.69 

For  printing  and  binding 87.75 

For  printing  1926  Proceedings 593.67 

For  secretarial  and  stenographic  work 200.00 

For  exchange  on  checks .65 

$1,035.99 

Balance  on  hand 1,697.69 

$2,733.68 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

Secretary-  Treasurer 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AUDIT 


Faribault,  Minn.,  June  28,  1928. 

The    undersigned    auditing    committee    of    the 

A.A.I. B.  certify  that  we  have  today  examined  the 

books  of  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Treasurer,  together 

with  vouchers,  cancelled  checks  and  bank  state- 


ments issued  since  June,  1926,  and  we  found  every- 
thing correct  and  in  order. 

C.  A.  Hamilton 
W.  B.  Race 
Geo.  S.  Wilson 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved:  That  this  convention  express  its  grate- 
ful appreciation  to  the  Minnesota  State  School  for 
the  Blind  for  its  generous  hospitality  and  enter- 
tainment; to  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Vance  and 
all  their  associates  who  have  been  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  conveniences  and  entertainment 
for  all  delegates  and  visitors;  to  the  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  for  the  use  of  their  commodious  and 
beautiful  buildings  and  grounds  and  ample  dining 
room;  to  the  Faribault  Commercial  and  Civic 
Clubs  and  citizens  who  have  given  so  generously  of 
their  time  and  services  in  co-operation  with  Super- 
intendent Vance  in  providing  for  the  delightful 
sight-seeing  tour  to  points  of  interest  in  the  Twin 
Cities;  and  to  the  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs  for 
courtesies  extended  to  members  of  our  organization; 
and  to  all  who  have  assisted  so  generously  in  making 
the  programs  a  success  by  contributions  of  time 
and  thought. 

Further,  be  it  resolved  that  this  convention  ex- 
press its  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  preparation  and  carrying  out  of  this  splendid 
program,  and  to  the  Faribault  Daily  News  for  full 
and  free  publicity  of  our  proceedings,  and  for  free 
copies  provided  this  organization. 

Further,  be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
schools  to  stress  academic  training  and  character 
building,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  earnest  at- 
tention to  such  vocational  training  as  will  prepare 
our  pupils  for  definite  work  in  life. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
that  special  professional  preparation  on  the  part  of 
both  teachers  and  other  officers  in  schools  and  classes 
for  the  blind  is  highly  desirable;  and  further,  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  such  courses 
as  the  "Harvard  Course"  and  allied  work  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  deserve  the  encouragement  of 
this  Association  and  should  be  participated  in  as 
largely  as  possible  by  teachers  and  others  engaged 
in  work  for  the  blind.  This  resolution  applies  like- 
wise to  training  classes  conducted  at  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Nashville  in  co-operation 
with  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

Resolved,  That  the  "Joint  Experimental  School" 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  should  be  encouraged 
by  every  possible  means,  and  that  it  is  the  sense  of 


this  convention  that  this  "  venture  in  creative  edu- 
cation" deserves  to  be  followed  with  interest  by  all 
educators  of  the  blind,  and  observed  directly  by 
them  whenever  such  observation  is  possible. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention 
that  there  is  vital  need  of  a  strictly  professional 
periodical  publication  in  the  field  of  the  education 
of  the  blind;  further,  that  such  publication  should 
be  a  practical  forum  of  discussion;  that  it  should 
be  professionally  edited  with  the  assistance  of  as- 
sociate editors  selected  by  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  that  its  chief  cost 
should  be  borne  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  but  that  it  should  be  heartily  and  sub- 
stantially supported  by  the  profession.  Be  it  fur- 
ther resolved,  that  the  President  of  this  Association 
be  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  co- 
operate with  a  like  committee  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and 
with  the  Executive  Committee  and  Directors  of 
Publicity  and  Research  of  the  Foundation  in  form- 
ulating and  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution. 

Whereas,  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  BUnd,  recognizing  the  growing 
importance  of  home  teaching,  has  provided  unex- 
celled opportunities  for  the  training  of  teachers; 
and,  whereas,  this  is  a  unique  and  important  move 
to  improve  the  standards  in  this  field. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  express  its  appre- 
ciation and  approval  of  this  enterprise,  and  urges 
upon  those  employing  such  workers  the  importance 
of  sustaining  the  undertaking  by  seeking  candidates 
who  have  completed  this  training. 

Learning  that  Dr.  Richard  L.  French  still  holds 
in  manuscript  his  full  doctorate  thesis  on  "The 
Education  of  the  Blind,"  of  which  we  have  seen  but 
a  part  in  pamphlet  form,  and  believing,  as  we  do, 
that  every  teacher  of  blind  youth  as  well  as  students 
of  education  in  general  should  have  access  to  this 
historical  and  critical  treatise,  we  American  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  now  collectively  and  severally 
urge  its  publication  in  book  form. 

The  members  of  this  association  appreciate  the 
prompt  and  efficient  services  rendered  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  We, 
therefore,  express  our  thanks  to  Superintendent 
Bramlette  for  his  business-like  management  and 
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pledge  him  our  continued  co-operation  in  the  future, 
and  direct  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Board,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association 
that  the  following  resolution  of  the  joint  committee 
of  the  A.A.I.B.  and  the  A.A.W.B,  be  endorsed: 

Resolved,  That  the  joint  committee  on  an  Inter- 
national Conference  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  approve  the 
holding  of  an  International  Conference,  preferably 
in  this  country,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  committee  on  an  International 
Conference,  and  ask  the  indorsement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  of  this 
resolution. 

Members  of  the  Committee 

Representing  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind:    Robert  B.  Irwin. 

Representing  the  A.A.I.B.:  S.  M.  Green,  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve,  Thos.  S.  McAloney. 

Representing  the  A.A.W.B.:  Calvin  S.  Glover, 
Wm.  A.  Hadley,  M.  Dranga  Campbell. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  A.A.I.B.  to  work  out  an  im- 
proved method  for  securing  comprehensive,  uni- 
form, and  accurate  statistics  pertaining  to  the 
causes  of  blindness  among  children  enrolled  in  the 
residential  and  day  schools  of  the  country;  and  that 
the  committee  be  authorized  to  co-operate  with 
such  organizations  as  may  facilitate  the  completion 
of  such  statistics. 


Whereas,  a  committee  representative  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
of  the  Association  of  Executives  of  State  Associa- 
tions and  Commissions  for  the  Blind  has  presented 
a  preliminary  report  on  a  definition  of  blindness; 

And  Whereas,  the  Executive  Committees  of  these 
two  organizations  have  requested  that  there  should 
be  added  to  this  committee  two  members  from  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion be  empowered  to  appoint  two  members  to 
serve  on  this  committee. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  co-operate  with  a 
like  committee  from  the  National  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  a  sane  plan  for  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention 
that  the  A.A.I.B.  should  be  affiliated  in  some  way 
with  the  National  Education  Association  and  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  this  Association  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
officers  of  the  N.E.A. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  Faribault  Daily  News,  and  to  the  daily 
papers  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I.  S.  Wampler 
(Signed)  A.  J.  Caldwell 

B.  P.  Chapple 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   CREDENTIALS 


Mr.  President: 

Your  Committee  on  Credentials  submits  the  following  report: 


July  29,  1928. 


List  of  Delegates  Present 
Superintendents: 

B.  S.  Joice,  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Ellis,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 

Otis  O.  Rule,  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Gary,  S.  D. 

B.  P.  Chappie,  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 
Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Colorado  School  for  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
W.  L.  Walker,  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Lucy  B.  Thornburgh,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  Montana  School  for  the  Blind,  Boulder,  Montana 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City 

S.  M.  Green,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clarence  J.  Settles,  Idaho  School  for  the  Blind,  Gooding,  Idaho 

Jesse  R.  Greaves,  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 

George  S.  Wilson,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  B.  Race,  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ontario 

N.  C,  Abbott,  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

J.  S.  Ganey,  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 
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G,  E.  Lineberry,  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Howard  Griffin,  Arizona  School  for  the  Blind,  Tucson,  Arizona 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I.  S.  Wampler,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

P.  A.  Smoll,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

Robt.  W.  Woolston,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

R.  S.  French,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Gordon  Hicks,  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 

F.  E.  Palmer,  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 

C.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
A.  J.  Caldwell,  Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Georgia 
J.  W.  Howard,  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Chapman,  Washington  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

E.  E.  Allen,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

J.  E.  Vance,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Supervisors: 

William  A.  Hadley,  Hadley  Correspondence  School,  Winnetka,  111. 
George  F.  Meyer,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Teachers: 

Gladys  Bennett     } 

James  Schroeder    [  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Oberly   J 

Effie  L.  Bullard        ] 

Ethel  M.  Kennedy  [  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

S.  Gertrude  Reess    J 

Edna  F.  Peterson  "] 

Mary  B.  Tate         [  Washington  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

lo.  M.  Starr  J 

A.  H.  Cox  1 

I.  R.  Carr  I  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Grace  Davenport  J 

Elsie  M.  Rule  1 

Edith  Berg        I  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Gary,  S.  D. 

Robert  Drew    J 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

D.  W.  Hamilton       j 

George  W.  Gerlach   [  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

H.  C.  Stephenson     J 

C.  H.  Lutes  "I 

W.  C.  Hoover        I  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Estella  Vermette  J 

^'■]^"j;  k.^T""  ]  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 
Ada  E.  Mark       J 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville,  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 

Russell  Pope,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City 

Adeline  Beiglund,  Montana  School  for  the  Blind,  Boulder,  Montana 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Lane,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Miss  Lane  Frisby  1   Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  E,  L.  Green  j 

Herbert  Adams  1 

Miss  Susan  Murphy   >  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Emil  Hoyer       J 

Jack  Lineberry,  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Louise  Jennings  1 

Lottie  E.  Todd    |>  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 

Leda  E.  Hewitt 
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Miss  Fannie  Ladd        "j 

Miss  Julia  Beaumann  [  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Halvor  Jacobson  J 

Board  of  Directors: 
W.  H.  Gemmill,  State  Board  of  Education,  Vinton,  Iowa 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Conn.  Board  of  Education  of  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Eleanor  H.  Whiting,  South  Dakota  Board  of  Charities,  Gary,  S.  D. 
F.  W.  Severne,  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the  following  named  persons  be  elected  Honorary  Members: 
Miss  Cornelia  Adair,  Richmond,  Virginia,  President  of  the  National  Education  Association 
Supt.  George  B.  Fryer,  School  for  the  Blind,  Shanghai,  China 
Miss  Effie  M.  Bullard,  Pa.  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Smith,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Miss  Mary  Reed,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Mrs.  Lucile  Woolston,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Fred  Hoyer,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
Mrs.  Herbert  Adams,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
Miss  Rachel  Crouch,  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
Miss  Josephine  Inc,  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
Miss  Maxine  Freeman,  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
Miss  Dorothy  Belleau,  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
Miss  Clara  Musial,  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Wampler,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Miss  Sallie  Gregory,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Corey,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City 
M.  I.  Tynan,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Joseph  Kehborn,  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Alfred  Allen,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Vance,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Anna  R.  Steppan,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sorrells,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Miss  Emeline  Brandeen,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Miss  Grace  Van  Cleve,Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Miss  Agnes  Langan,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Miss  Marie  Lien,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Miss  Margaret  Christen,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Kehborn,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Miss  Augusta  Schewe,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mr.  Joseph  Grebner,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Miss  Julia  Johnson,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
M.  A.  Steppan,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Charles  Huhtala,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Davis,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Grace  Gracey,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Miss  Agnes  Carroll,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Augusta  Jennings,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Miss  Leonora  Treder,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Emma  Duncan,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Jane  Hoban,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Dr.  J.  M.  McConnell,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Dr.  J.  M.  Murdoch,  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  Faribault,  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Blanche  L.  La  Du,  Board  of  Control,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Virginia  Cartee  Roepke,  Faribault,  Minnesota 
Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lamb,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Mrs.  William  A.  Hadley,  Winnetka,  Illinois 
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Mrs.  Irma  A,  Gillman,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miss  Helen  W.  Smith,  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Miss  Grace  Breen,  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Miss  Evelyn  Louise  Rose,  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Edward  H.  Burritt,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Margaret  E.  Phillips,  Pa.  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Helen  McMahon,  Western  Penna.  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Evelyn  McKay,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

Miss  Kathryn  Maxfield,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York  City 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

His  Honor  C.  W.  Turner,  The  Mayor  of  Faribault,  Faribault,  Minn. 

There  are  present:    Superintendents,  34  from  30  states  with  1  from  Canada;  Supervisors,  2;   teacher 
delegates,  40;  director  delegates,  4,  making  a  total  of— 80  delegates;  honorary  members,  63. 


It  is  hoped  that  every  encouragement  possible       work,  and  is  conducive  to  a  more  accurate  record  of 
will   be   offered   by   Superintendents   to   induce   a       attendance. 


larger  attendance  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

We  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  com- 
mending the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  preparing  and  distributing  blank  delegate  cer- 
tificates.    This  greatly  aids  this  committee  in  its 


Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Chairman 

Jeanne  E.  Chapman 
F.  E.  Palmer 
The  report  of  the  committee,  including  its  recom- 
mendation, was  on  motion  adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 


The  Committee  on  Nominations  begs  leave  to 
report  for  your  consideration  the  names  of  the 
following  persons  to  serve  as  officers  for  the  ensuing 
biennium: 

President 
J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin 

First  Vice-President 
C.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York 

Second  Vice-President 
B.  p.  Chapple,  North  Dakota 

Secretary-  Treasurer 
B.  S.  JoicE,  Western  Pennsylvania 

Executive  Committee 
R.  S.  French,  California,  Chairman 
L  S.  Wampler,  Tennessee 
A.  J.  Caldwell,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Chapman,  Washington 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Coville,  Virginia 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  E.  Allen 
Olin  H.  Burritt 
George  F.  Oliphant 


On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  per- 
sons above  named,  there  being  no  other  nomina- 
tions; the  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  so  cast 
the  ballot  and  the  President  declared  these  persons 
duly  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

The  newly  elected  President  was  introduced  and 
made  a  brief  address. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  twenty-ninth 
biennial  convention  was  declared  adjourned. 


After  adjournment  a  group  of  thirty  or  more 
persons  repaired  to  the  cemetery  in  Faribault, 
where  the  body  of  Dr.  Dow  lies,  and  joined  in  the 
simple  ceremonies  attending  the  placing  of  a  wreath 
upon  his  grave.  Attached  to  the  wreath  was  a  card 
bearing  this  inscription: 

The  members  of  the  A.A.LB.,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, place  this  floral  contribution  on  the  grave 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  J.  Dow  as  a  token  of  love  for  his 
long  and  faithful  services  and  devotion  to  the 
blind. 

John  F.  Bledsoe 
Howard  Griffin 
J.  S.  Ganey,  Chairman 

Edward  E.  Allen,  long-time  associate  and  friend 
of  Dr.  Dow,  made  a  few  appropriate  and  feeling 
remarks. 


